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be took from the left forefoot two of the claws, got them set,ia 
gold by a golclsmitli ill Lucknow, and gave them to the minister 
of the King of Oude for a charm for his sick child. 

The Nawab of Rampore being applied to, states tliat ho 
received the skin from C, at the time and place mentioned, and 
tliat he still smokes his hookah upon it ; and that it had lost the 
two claws upon the left forefoot. The minister of the King of 
Oude states that he received the two claws nicely set in gold ; that 
they had cured his boy, who still wore them round his neck to 
guard him from the evil eye. The goldsmith states that he set the 
two claws in gold for C, who paid him handsomely fur his work. 
The peasantry, whose cattle graze on tlie island^ declare that 
certain gentlemen did kill a tiger there about the time mentioned 
and tint they saw the body after the skin Iiad been taken off, and 
the vultures had begun to descend upon it. 

To prove that what A and B had stated could not possibly be 
true, the other party appeal to some of their townsmen, who are 
said to 1)0 well accpiainted with their characters. They^tate that 
they really know nothing ai)Out the matter in dispute ; that their 
friends, who are opposed to A and B, are much liked by their 
townspeople and neighbours, as they have plenty of money, which 
they spend freely ; but that they are certainly very much addicted 
to fieldsports, and generally absent in pursuit of wild-beasts for 
three or four inouihs every year ; hut wfiether they were or Were 
nut present at the killing of the great Gurniuktesur tiger they 
could not say. 

Moat persons would, after examining this evidence, be 
to](3rably well satisfied that the said tiger had really beerf killed 
at the time and place, and by the persons mentioned by A and B ; 
but to establish the fact judiciallv, it would bo necessary to bring 
B, C, 1), E, and F, tho Nawab of Jiampore, the minister of the 
King ot Oude, and the* guldsmith, to the criminal court at Meoruth, 
to be confronted with the persons whose interest it was that A * 
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KAMBT.ES AND nECOLLECTIONS. 


CtMistftiitly :iccupton)e(i to tlip same vicious association of ideas in 
his native land — it he lias been brought uj) in a family of Tories, 
lie has constantly heard those he most reverenced exclaim, when 
ihey have tonnd, or fancied they fonnd, a W hig in tlio wrong, 

“ It is so like tlie Whigs— they are all alike ; there is no trusting 
anv ot theind' it a Pi'otesi.ant, *It is so like the Oatholics , 
tiler ' is no trusting ihein in any relation ot life.” The members 
of Whig and (’..dnolic famiaes may say the same iiorha|.sof 
Tories and rrotestants. An ni.travelied Englislimaii will some- 
times .say tlie same of a h'lenclnnan ; and the idea of e.verytliiiig 
tiiat is liad in man will hj asso.-iated in Ids mind with the imago 
of a Freticliinau. It lie liears of an act ot dishonour by a person 
(tf liiat naitoii, ** It is so like a hrcncliman -tli(*y are all alike . 
tiicie is no lionoiir in tiicm.” A Tory goes to America, prtdis- 
pmed to find in al! w lio live nndt r rcpuldican governments, every 
sju-cies ot vice ami Clime ; and no sooner sees a man or woman 
iiii.bM'Mve, tbaii exi;laiins, " It is so liko the Americans— they 
are all alike; i)nt wlmt eoiild^you expect Ironi republieuiis ; 

At home, wle.m ho ( eis iiimseU in relation to the iiicmheis 
of the peirties upposrd to hvm in reli;:ion or politics,, they are 
n.ssoeiated in his mind with every thin;^; that is vicious; abroad, 
wheti ho considers the p**oy)lo ot other (*oiintries in relation to liis 
own. if tliev lia jipentwo Ix' Cliristians, he will find them associated 
in his mind with everytliino that is good, or evorytliing that is 
Lad, in proportion as tlu^ir institutions fiappen to conform to 
thrise w’hich his paitv advocatfs. A Tory will abuse America 
and Americans, and praise the Austrians. A Whig will, perhaps^ 
alaise the Austrians and otbeT3> who live under paternal or 
despotic governments.; ,and praise tlie Americans, who live under 
institutions still more’free than his own. 

This has properly been considered by Locke as a species of 
madness to vvhioh all mankind are 'more or less subject, and from 
which hardly any individual can entirely free'himself. ‘‘There 
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oMip.r treat, cl in the same manner as Delhi had been. The Tartar 
soldiers had no time to settle down and employ them as they in- 
ten, led for their convenience; they were marched off to ravage 
western Asm. in Octoher, 13t)9, about three months after their re- 
turn from India. Tymonr reached Samarkand in the middle of 
May ; hnt he had gone on in advance of Ids army, which did not 
arrive for some time after. Ihdng cast off, the slaves from India 
spread over tho,se countries which were most likely to afford them 
the means of snb.sistenco. as b,-oar.s ; for they knew nothing of the 
manners, the arts, or the lanoiiago of those among whom they 
wore thrown ; and as Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Anatolia, Georgi.a, 
Circassia, and I<ns.sia. had been, or were being, desolated by the 
i'l my of this Tartar old, A', they p.asscd into Egvpt an-d Bulgaria, 
wlieiice tliey spread over all other <.'ouiUrios. Scattered over the 
face of the.so countries, tliey foi.«n,l snmil parties of vagrants who 
wore from the same region as tleunselvcs, wlio .spoke the same 
ianguage, and who h.ul in all [irobability been drawn away by 
the same mean.s, of armies returning from the invasion of India> 
Chenigis Khan, invaded India two centuries before ; his descend- 
ant, Tiirmaclnirp, invaded India in IdOd, and must have taken 


buck with 1dm mnltitud,»s of captives. 'J'he ualiappv prisoners 
ol 1 ymour the lame, gatlieiu'd round these nuclei as the only 
people who could nmh rstand or .sympathise with them. From 
his si.Kth expedition into India, Muhmood fs said to have carried 


h ick with him to Ghiznec, two hundred thousand Hindoo captives „ 
hi a 'tate of slavery, .4.1). 1011. From his seventh expedition ia 
Id! 7, his army of ono luindre,! and forty tliousand fighting men 


I'eturiied “ laden with Hindoo* captives, who became so cheap, 
that a Hindoo slave was valued at less than two rupees ! ” 
Mahmood made several expeditions to the west immediately after 
his return from India, in the same manner as Tylnonr did after 
hhn : .and he may in the .same manner have scattered his Indian 
They ’adopted tlie bubils o' their neiv frieuds, which are 
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DEDIGATION. 

]\rv UKAIt SiSTKR, 

W ERE any one to ask your countrymen in India 
what lias been their greatest source of pleasure while 
there, perhaps nine in ten would say, the letters which 
they receive from their sisters at home. These of all 
things, tend most to link our aftectious with home by 
filling the landscapes, so dear to our recollections, with 
ever-varying groups of the family circles, among whom 
our infancy and our boyhood have been passed ; and 
among whom wc still hope to spend the winter of our 
days. 

They have a very happy facility in making us 
familiar with the now additions made from time to time 
to the dranmlls personm of these scenes after we quit 
them, in the character of husbands, wives, children, or 
friends ; and while thus contributing so much to our 
happiness, they no doubt tend to make us better citizens 
of the world, and servants of government, than we 
should othonviso bo ; for in our “ struggles through life’' 
in India, wo have all, more or less, an eye to the appro- 
bation of those circles which our kind' sister^ repres'ent— 
who may, tlip’efore, be considered in the exaUed h'gJil 
of a valuafile species ol'ui/j/aid vuttjidvaaj to the govern- 
anuit of India f 
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>T) brotliQT has ever had a kinder or bet^ter corres- 
portent than I have had in yon, my dear ’sister; and it 
vas the consciousness of having left, many of your valued 
letters unanswered in the pressure of official unties, that 
made me firU; think of devoting a part of my leisure to 
you in these “ IlamMes and Recollect while on my 
way from the banks of the Nurbudda river to the Him- 
maleh mountains, in search of health, in the end of 1835, 
and beginning of 1836. To what I wrote during that 
journey, I have now added a few notes^ observations, 
and conversations with natives, on the subjects wliicli 
my narrative seemed to embrace; and the whole will, 

I hope, interest and aimise you and the otlier members 
of our family ; and appear, perchance, not aitogetlier 
uninteresting or uiiinstructivo to those who arc strangers 
to us both. 

m 

Of one tiling I must beg you to be assured, that 1 
have jiowhere indulged iiilictiou, either in the iiarrative, 
the recollections, or the conversations. AVhat J relate, 
on the testimony of others, 1 believe \o be true ; and 
what r relate upon my own you may roly upon as being 
so. Had 1 chosen to write a work of iiction, I might 
possibly have made it a good deal more interesting ; l)ut 
I ‘question whether it would have been so much valued 
by yoUj^or so useful to others ; and these are the olijec'rs 
i have had b* view. The work may, jierhaps, tend to 
make the people of Indhi bettor uiulerstood l»y tliose of 
Tiiv countrymen whose destinies are cast among (iiein, 
^id iiii^iire more kindly feelings toward? them. 
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parts which, to the general reader, will seem dry and 
tedious, may be considered, by the Indian statesman as 
the most useful and important. 

The opportunities of observation which vai ied em- 
ployment has given me, have been such as fall to the 
lot of few ; but although 1 have endeavoured to make the 
most of them, the time of public servants is not tbeii 
own ; and that of few men has been more exclusively de 
voted to the service of their masters than mine. It may 
he, however, that the world, or that part of it which 
ventures to read these pages, will think that it had been 
better had I not been left even the little leisur'’ that has 
bteu devoted to them. 

Your ever alfectionate brother. 

W. 11. SLEEM.yN. 
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RAMBLES AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


CHAPTER I. 

annual FAIBS held upon the banks of SACBID STBKAHS in INDIA. 

Before setting out on our jonmey towards the Himmalah we 
formed once more an agreeable party to visit the marble rocks of 
the Nerbudda at Beraghat, It was the end of Eatick (October) 
when the Hindoos hold fairs on all their sacred streams, at places 
consecrated by poetry or tradition as the scene of some divine 
work or manifestation. These fairs are at once festive and holy— • 
every person who comes enjoying himself as much as he can, and 
at the same time seeking purification from all past transgressions 
by bathing and praying in the holy stream, and making laudable 
resolutions to be better for the future. The ceremonies last five 
days, and take place at the same time upon all the skcred rivers 
throughout India; and the greater part of the whole Hindoo 
population, from the summits of the Himmalah mountains to Cap& 
Comorin, will I believe, during these five days, be found congre- 
gated at these fairs. In sailing down the Ganges one’ may pass, 
in the course of a day, half a dozen sued fairs, each with a multitude 
equal to the population of a large city, and rendered beautifully 
picturesque by the magnificence and variety of the tent equipages 
'of the great and wealthy. The preserver of the universe (Bhugwa’ii) 
Vishnoo is supposed, on the 26th of Assar (June), to descend to 
tho world bejow, (Putal,) to defend Raja Bull from the attacks o? 
lodur, to stay piith him four months, and to come up again on the 
26th Katick* (October). During his absence almost , all kindAtf 
wo/ship and festivities are suspended ; a’bd they recommence \<t 
these fairs, where people assemble to hail his resurrection. o 

VOL. I. 
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Our tents were pitched upon a green sward on one bank of a 
small stream running into the Nerbudda close by, while tlie 
multitude occupied the other bank. At night all the tents and 
booths are illuminated, and the scene is hardly less animating by 
night than by day ; but what strikes an European most is the entire 
absence of all tumult and disorder at such places. He not only sees 
no disturbance, but feels assured that there will be none ; and leaves 
his wife and children in the midst of a crowd of a hundred thousand 
persons all strangers to them, and all speaking a language and follow- 
ing a religion different from theirs, while he goes off the whole day, 
hunting and shooting in the distant jungles, without the slightest 
feeling of apprehension for their safety or comfort. It is a 
singular fact which I know to bo true, that during the great 
mutiny of our native troops at Barrackpore in 1824, the chiei 
leaders bound themselves by a solemn oath not to suffer any 
European lady or child to be injured or molested, happen what 
might to them in the collision with their officers and the govern- 
ment. My friend Captain Keid, one of the general staff, used to 
allow his children, five in number, to go into the lines and play 
t with the soldiers of the mutinous regiments up to the very day 
when the artillery oponcil upon them ; and of above thirty 
European ladies then at the station, not one thoiigbu of leaving tlie 
place till they heard the gifus. Mrs. Colonel Faithful, with her 
daughter and another young lady who had both just arrived from 
England, went lately all tho way from Calcutta to Lodbeana on 
tne banks of tho Hyphasis, a distance of more than twelve 
hunderd miles, in their palankeens with relays of bearers, and 
^'without even a servant to attend them. They wore travelling 
night arid day for fourteen days without the sligl^test apprehension 
/ injury or; of insult. Cases of ladies travelling in thS same manner 
wy dak immediately aftef their arrival from England to all jarts 
(f the country occur every day, and 1 know of no instance of injury 
or insult sustained by thcru. Does not this speak volumes for tho 
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ch.'iractor of our rule in India ?— would men trust their wives 
and daughters in this manner unprotected, among a people that 
disliked them and their rule ?. We have not a garrison, or 
wallt*(l cantonments, or fortified position of any kind for our 
residence from one end of our Eastern empire to the other, 
save at the three capitals of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay* We 
know and feel that the people every where look up to and respect 
U.S, in spite of all our faults, and we like to let them know and feel 
that we have confidence in them. 

Sir Thomas Munro has justly observed, ‘‘I do not exactly know 
what is meant by civilizing the people of India. In the theory and 
practice of good government they may be deficient ; but if a good 
system of agriculture — if unrivalled manufactures — if a capacity 
to produce what convenience or luxury demands—if the establish- 
ment of schools for reading and writing— if the general practice 
of kiadurss and hospitality— -and above all, if a scrupulous respect 
and delicacy towards the female sex are amongst the points that 
denote a civilized people ; then the Hindoos are not inferior in 
civilization to the poopio of Europe/’ The Bishop Heber writes 
in tiio same favourable terms of the Hindoos in the narrative of his 
journey through India ; and where shall we find a piind raoro 
capable of judging of the merits and demerits of a people than 
his? 

The concourse of people at this fair usual, immense; but a 
great many who could not afford to provide tents for the accommod- 
fition of their families were driven away before their time by some 
heavy showers of, to them, unseasonable rains. On this, aud similav 
occa^sions, tbo people bathe in the Nerbudda without the aid of pri- 
ests, but a numJ>er of poor Brahmans attend at these festivals l\o 
receive charity, though not to assist at the ceremonies. ^ Those 
couW^offord it gave a iriflo to these men as they came out of the, 
sacred stream but in nocase was it demanded, or even solicited witti 
any appearance of importunjty^ aS it ^ommonly is at faiys and holy. 

r 
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places on the Ganges. The first day, the people bathe below the 
rapid over which the river falls after it emerges from its peaceful 
abode among the marble rocks; on the second day, just above this 
rapid ; and on the third day, two miles further up at the cascade, 
where the whole body of the limpid stream of the Nerbudda, con- 
fined to a narrow channel of only a few yards wide, falls tumultu- 
ously down in a beautiful cascade into a deep chasm of marble rocks. 
This fall of their sacred stream the people call the Dhovandhar, or 
the smoky fall, from the thick vapour which is always seen rising 
from it in the morning. From below, tbe river glides quietly and 
imperceptibly for a mile and a half along a deep and, according to 
popular belief, a fathomless channel of from ten to fifty yards wide, 
with snow white marble rocks rising perpendicularly on either side 
from a hundred to a hundred and fifty feet high, and in some parts 
fearfully overhanging. Suspended in recesses of these white rockj 
are numerous large black nests of hornets ready to descend upon 
any unlucky wight who may venture to disturb their repose ; and 
as the boats of the curious European visitors pass up and down to 
the sound of music, clouds of w'Ud pigeons rise from each side, and 
•eem sometimes to fill the air above them. Here, according to 
native legends, repose thePundooas,the heroes of theirgreat Homeric 
poem, the Mahabhurat, whose names they have transferred to the 

if 

valley of the Nerbudda. Every fantastic appearance of the rocks, 
caused by those great convulsions of nature which have so much 
disturbed the crust of the globe, or by the slow and silent working of 
the waters, is attributed to the godlike power of those great heroes 
,~of Iqdiaii romance, and is associated w’ith the recollection of scenes 
inwhic^ they are supposed to have figured. t 

The strata of the Kymore range of sand-stone^bills, which runs 
/ agonally across tho valley of the Nerbudda, are thrown up almost 
perpendicularly in some places many hundred feet above the ’level 
ofthe plain, while in others for many miles together their tops are 
( only visible abovo the surfape. These are so many strings of the 
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oxen which the arrows of Arjiin, one of the five brothers, converted 
into stone ; and many a stream which now waters the valley first 
sprang; from the surface of the earth at the touch of bis lance, as his 
troops wanted water. The imn^e of the gods of a former day, which 
now lie scattered among the ruins of old cities, buried in the depth 
of the forest, are nothing less than the bodies of the kings of the 
earth turned into stone for ilieir temerity in contending with 
these demigods in battle. Ponds among the rocks of the Ner- 
budda, where all the great fairs arc held, still bear the names of 
the five brothers, who are the heroes of this great poem ; and they 
are every year visited by hundreds of thousands who implicitly be- 
lieve that their winters once received upon iheir bosoms tlio 
wearied limbs of those wliose names they bear. What is life with- 
out the charms of fiction, and without the leisure and recreations 
which these sacred imaginings tend to give to the great mass of 
those who have nothing but the Ia))our of their hands to depend 
upon for subsistence ! Let no such fictions be believed, and the 
holidays and pastimes of the lower orders in every country would 
soon cease, for they have almost every where owed their origin, 
and support to some religious dream which has commauded the 
faith and influenced the conduct of great masses of maftkind, and 
prevented one man from presuming t(j work on the day that an- 
other wished to rest from bis labours. Tho people w^ere of 
opinion, they told me, that the Ganges, as a sacred stream, could 
last only sixty years more, wdicn tho Nerbudda would take iRi 
place. The w’aters of the Nerbudda are, tliey say, already so 
much more sacred than those of the Ganges, that to see them is 
sufficient to cteanse men from their sins, ^Yhereas the*Gans®f 

must be touchedtbefore it can have that effect. 

• • 

At the temple biult on tho top of a cpnical hill at Beraghal 
overlioking the river, is a statue of a bull carrying Sewa, the god 
of destruction, and liis wife Parbutteo seated behind hint : thev 
have both snakes in thoir hand/; and fSew'a has a^larce cue round 
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his loins as a waistband. There are several demons in human 
shape lying prostrate under the bell}" of the bull, and the whole 
are well cut out of one large slab of hard basalt from a dyke in 
the marble rock beneath. They call the whole group Goaree 
Sunkur/^ and I found in the fair, exposed for sale, a brass model of 
a similar one from Jeypore ; but not so well shaped and proper - 
''ioned. On noticing this we were told, ^*that such dlfterence was 
to be expected, since the brass must have been made by man, 
"vhereas the Gouree Sunlmr of the temple above was a real Pij- 
Khany or a conversion of living beings into stone by the gods ; they 
were therefore the exact resemblance of living boiugs, while the 
v)thers could only be rude imitations.” (Jouroe, or the Fair, is the 
name of Parhuttee, or Davee, when she appears with her husband 
Sewa. On such occasions she is always fair and beautiful. 
Sunkur is another name of Sewa — or Mahadeo — or Rooder. On 
looking into the temple at the statue, a lady expressed her surprise 
.t the entii^eness, as well the excellence of the ligures, while all 
^’ound had been so much mutilated by tlu' Mahomedans. “ They 
^are quite a different thing from the others,'^ said a re.spectable old 
landholder, ‘'they are a conversion of real flesh and blood into 
^cone, and no human hands can either imitate or hurt them !” Sho 
smiled incredulously, while he looked very grave, and appealed 
iothe whole crowd of spectators assembled, who all testified to the 
truth of what ho had said ; and added, that at no distant day 
^he figures would he all restored to life again— th(3 deities wouhl all 
come back without doubt and roaiiimabi tlielr old boditrs again !” 
tAirilie people who come to batho at the fair bring oiuiplots 
f yellow*jasmiue, and hang thorn as offerings round the neoks of 
e god and his consort : and at the .same timo^f hey make some 
nail ofFefiaf^s of rice to each of the many images that stand 

° c 

ithin the same apartment ; and also to those which, iiiHer a 
.one roof supported upon stone pillars, line the inside of tho 
all that siirroi*nds the circular Urea, in the centre of which tho 
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temple stands. The images inside the temple are those of the 
three great gods, Brihraa, Vishnoo and Sewa, with their primeval 
consorts ; but those that occupy the piazza outside are tho repre- 
sentations of the consorts of the different incarnations of these 
three gods, and these consorts are themselves the incarnations of 
the primeval wives, who followed their husbands in all their 
earthly ramblings. They have all the female form, and are 
about the size of ordinary women, and extremely well cut out of 
fine white and green sand stone ; but their heads are those of the 
animals in which their respective husbands became incarnate, 
such as the lion, the elephant, &c., or those of the Bahuns, or 
animals on which they rode, such as the bull, the swan, the eagle, 
&c. But these, L presume, are mere capricios of the founder of 
the temple. The figures are sixty-four in number, all mounted 
upon their respective Bahuns, but have been sadly mutilated by 
the pious Mabomedans. 

The old Mabunt, or high priest, told us, that Mahadeo and 
his wife were in reality our Adam and Eve ; ‘‘ they came here to- 
gether,” said ho, ‘‘ on a visit from the mountain Khylas, and be- 
ing earnestly solicited to leave some memorial of their visit, got* 
themselves turned into stone.” Tho popular belief is, .that some 
very holy man, wlm had been occupied on the top of this little 
conical bill, wheie the temple now stands, in austere devotions 
for some few thousand years, v^^as at last honoured with a visit from 
Sewa and his consort, who asked him what they could do for hiijj. 
He begged them to wait till he should bring some flowers from 
the woods, to make them o. suitable offering. They premised tob 
do so ; and h(5 ran down, plunged into tho Nerbudda and.drowngl 
himself, in order that these august persons might for ever rem^ 
and do honour to his residence and his name. They however 
only' tbeir mortaf coil but will one day return and resume it. I® 
know not whether 1 am 8in<mlar in the notion or not, but I think 
Mahadeo and tus consort are neally c^ur Adam and Eve ; and that^ 
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tlie people have converted them into the jjoil nnd goddess of do?- 
tiuction, from some vague idea of their original sin, wliioli involv- 
ed all their race in destruction. The snakes, which form the only 
dress of Maha deo, would seem to confirm this notion. 
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CHAPTER II. 

IltXDOO SYSTEM OT UKI.ICIOK. 

TilK Hindoo syKtem is tin's. A gvetit divino spirit or essence 
Jimnli pervades tlie >vholo universe ; and soul of every human 
being is a drop from tlii.s great ocean, to which, when it becomes 
))erfectly purfied, it is reunited. The reunion is the eternal 
bentitude to \vhi(di all look forward with hope ; and soul of 
the Brahman is nearest to it. If he has been a good man, his 
soul becomes absorbed in the Brimh ; and if a bad man, it 
goes to Namh, bell ; and after the expiration of its period 
there of limiivd mprUemnentj it returns to earth, and occupies 
the body of some other animal. It again aavances by degrees 
to tliG l)0ily of the Brahman ; and tlience, when fitted for it, into 
the great Brimh. * From this great eternal essence ejnanato 
Briinlia, the creator, whose consort is Saraswatee ; Vislinoft, 
the preserver, whoso consort is Lukshmee ; and Sown, alias 
Mahadeo, the destroyer, whose consort is Parbuttce. Accord- 
ing to pooiilar belief, Jimmy is tlio judicial deity who has beou 
appointed by the greater powers to jiass tlie final judgment oa 
the tenor of men's lives, according to proceedings drawn up by 
his secretary ChiUlevgopat. If men's actions have been goJd, 

* J\Icn ai‘c/>ccasioimlIy exempted from the iipccssity of becoming a Brahma# 
first. Men of lo'V caste, if they die at particular places, where it*i* the 
of the Brahma^s*ifc invito rich men to die, are promised absorption into thijjjweat 
]5rimh at oncO. Immense number of werJ.thy mon go every year fro.! Ithe 
muaf distant parts o* Indi^v to die at Benares,* where tlioy spend lar^^e 'Wma 
of money among the Bralnnaus. it is by their moan.'s that this, the second cjy 
in Jniiia, is suppuitcd, * 
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Ibeir souls aro, as the next stage, advanced a step lowartls llio 
great essence Brinili ; and if bad, they are tiirown back, and 
obliged to occupy the bodies of brutes or of people of inferior 
caste, as the balance against them may be great or small. There 
is an intermediate stage, a iWu/; or hell, forbad men, and a 
Bykont, or paradise, for the good, in u’hich they find their 
felicity in serving that god of the three to which tliey have 
especially devoted themselves while on cartli. But from this stage 
after the period of their sentence is expired, men go back to iheir 
pilgrimage on earth again. 

There are numerous Deos, or good spirits, of whom Indur 
is the chief ; and Dyts, or bad spirits ; and there liav(‘ also been a 
great number of incarnations from the three groat gods and tlieir 
consorts, wlio have imade their appearance upon tho earth wlien 
required for particular purposes. All fheso incarnations arc 
called Outafs, or descents. Vishnoo has been eleven times 
on tho globe, in different shapes, and Sewa seven times. Tlio i 
outars of Vishnoo aro celebrated in many popular poems, such 
as the Rumaen, or history of the rape of Soeta, the wif(3 of Ram, 
the se\l3ntli incarnation, * the Mahabhnriit, and tlio llhagiour, 

• which describe the wars and amours of this god in his last 
human sha[V3. All these books are liclieved to have< boon written 
either by the hand or by ,tlic inspiration of the god lilmself 
thousands of years before tlio events they descrilic actually 
took place. It was, they say, as easy for tin; deity to write 

or^lictate a battle, an amour ^ or any other important evtuit ten 
thousand years before, as the day after it took place ; and I 
^btliovetnin^ tenths, perhaps nincty-nino in a hundred, of the 
Hindoo pc^pulation believe implicitly, that theso accounts were 
alii f written. It is now pretty clear that all thlSc, works are 

Seeta was an incarnation* of Lukshmec, slie beerfino iacarnato iVaiii 
in«fy centuries afterwards, as the wife of Krishna) another mcaraaliou of 
Visjuioo. 
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of comparatively recent date— that the groat poem 0 / tho 
Mahabburut could not have been written before the year 786 of 
of the Christian era, and was probably written so late as A. d. 
1157 — that Krishna, if horn at all, must h|vo been born on tho 
7ih of August A. D. 600, but was most likely a mere creation 
of the imagination to serve the purpose of the Brahmans of 
Ojeyn, in whom the fiction originated— that the other incarna- 
tions wore invented about the same time, and for the same 
object, though tho other persons described as incarnations were 
real princes, Pursaram before Christ 1176, and Rama born be- 
fore Christ 061. In the Mahabburut Krishna is described as 
fighting in tho same army with Judishter and his four brothers • 
Judishter was a real person who ascended tho throne at DeWia 
575 li. c., or 1175 years before the birth of Krishna. 

Bentley supposes tl;at tho incarnations, particularly that of 
Krishna, were invented by the Brahmans of Ojeyn with a view 
to check the progress of Christianity in that part of the world — 
see his historcial view of tho Hindoo astronomy. That we find 
in no histor)' any account of tho alarming progress of CHiristia- 
nity about the time these fables were written, is no proof that 
Bentley Avas wrong. When Muns. Thievenot was at^Vgra 1666, 
the Christian population was roughly estimated at twenty-five 
thousand tamilies. They had all passed away before it became one 
of our civil and military stations in the beginning of the present 
century, and we might search history in vain for any mentjpu 
of them, — see his travels iu India, part three. One single pritoe 
well disposed to give Christians GDCouragemont and omplvyrnenA^ 
might, in ajew years, get the same number around Jys capyil ; 
and it is prol^j^ble that the early Christians in India occasioi^y 
found such princes, and gave just cause of alarm to the Brahi^a 
prieto who were tfhen in the infancy of their despotic power. » 

During the war with Nepaul in 1814, and 1815, the division 
with which I served came upcyi an extremely irUeresting coloriy ef 
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about two thousand chrisfcian families at Bcteeah, in tho TIrlioot 
district on the borders of the Turac forest. This colony had been 
created by one man, the Bishop, a Venetian by birth, under tlie 
protection of a sm^ Hindoo prince, the Kajali of Boteeah, This 
holy man had been some fifty years among thoso people, with 
little or no support from Hurope or from any other quarter. The 
only aid he got from the Rajali was a pledge that no member of 
his church should he subject to tho Purvef/anoe fii/steni, under 
which the people every where snlTered so iniicli ; and this pledge 
the Rajah, though a Hindoo, liad never suffered to bo violated. 
There were men of all trades among them, and they formed one 
very large street remarkable for the superior style of its buildings 
and the sober industry of its inhabitants. The masons, carpenters, 
and blacksmiths of this little colony were working in our camp 
every day, while we remained in the vicinity, and bettor workmen 
I have never seen in India ; hut they would all insist upon going 
to divine service at tho prescribed hours. They had built a 
splendid pucka dwelling lioiiso for their bishop, and a still more 
splendid church, and formed for him the finest garden I 
iiave seen in India, surrounded with a good wall, and 
provided ^wiih admirable pucka wells. Tho ijativo Christian 
servants who attended at the old bishop’s table, taught by himself, 
■poke Latin to him ; but he was become very feeble, and spoke 
himself a mixture of Latin, Italian, his native tongue, and Hin- 
dpostanee. We used to have him at our messes, and take as much 
ciii*e of him as of an infant, for he was become almost as frail 
tf^s oRp. •The joy and tho excitement of being once more among 
[<\i;;opeaQ3, and treated by them with so much reverence in the 
of his flock, were perhaps too much for him* ‘for he sickened 

died soon after. 

The raja died soon after him, in all probability tho flock has 
disappeared. No Europeans except a few Indigo planters of the 
.neighbourhood had ever befijre knuwu or heard of this colony ; and 
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th<»y seemed to consider them only as a set of great scoundrels, 
who had bettor carts and bullocks than anybody else in tho 
country which they refused to let out at tlio same rate as tho 
others, and which they (indigo lords) were not permitted to seize 
and employ at discretiaa, Homan catholics have a greater 
facility in making converts in India than protostants, from having 
so much more in their form of worship to win the afifections 
through the medium of the imagination. 
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CHAPTER III. 

__oo^o« 

LEGEND OF THIS NERIIUDDA RIVER. 

The If’gond in, that tlio Ncrbmlda which flows west into* 
file gulf of Cambay was wooed and won in the usual way by the 
Sohiin river, which rises from tho same tableland of Omiirkuntiik^ 
and flows east into the Ganges and Bay of Bengal. All tho 
previous eereinonios having been performed, the Solum came 
with duo pomp and circumstances to fetch his bride, in tho 
procession called the Ihimit, up to which time the bride and 
bridgroom ure supposed never to have seen each other, unless 
perchance 'they may have met in infancy. Her Majesty tho 
Nerbudda became exceedingly impatient to know what sort of a- 
' j^ersonago her destinies were to be linked to, while his majesty 
the Sohun .advanced «at a slow and stately pace. At last tho 
Queen sent Jhola, tho daughter of the lead(3r, to' take a close view 
of him, land to return and rfiake a faithful and particular report 
of his person. His majesty was captivated with the little Jhola, tlie 
barbers daughter, at first sight; and she ‘biothir.g loath,’’ yielded to 
caresses. Some say that she actually protended to be Queen 
^ jrself;^and that his majesty was no further in fault, than 
i mistaking the humble handmaid for her npble mistress; 
jf't, be * that as it may, her majesty no sooner heard of the good 
I jderstanding between them, than sho rushed forwltrd, and with 
\ne foot sent the Sohun rolling back to the east v/hence he 
came, and with the other kicked little Jhola sprav/ling after 
him : fdr, said the high priest, who told us the story, you 
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360 what a towering pas.sion she was likely to liave been in 
under fiich Iiidignitie.s, from the furious manner in whioli she 
3iits her way throiigli the ra irble rooks beneath us, and casts 
linge masses: right and loft as she goes along, as if they were 
'eally so many cocoanuts !” And was .slio,’’ asked I, to have 
iown eastward with him, or was he to have flown westward witli 
aer?” ‘‘She was to liivo accompanied liiin eastward,” said the 
high priest; “but her majesty, after thi.s indignity, declared , 
that she would not go a single pace in the same direction with 
mch wretches, and would flow west, tlmugh all the other rivers 
ill India might flow east : and west she flows accordingly a virgin 
[uecn !” 1 asked some of the Hindoos about us wby tliey called 

lier Mother JSerhndda^ if .she was really never mari-ied. *‘ Her 
majesty,” said they with great respect, would really never 
consent to bo married after the indignity she sufl’ered from her 
:\fflanced bridegroom the Solum ; and we call her mother becauso 
she blesses us all, and wo arc anxious to accost her by the name 
kvljich wc consider to bo at once the most respectful and Endearing.” 
/Vny Englishman can easily conceive a poet in liis higbpsi‘‘ 
:'ale!ituro of tlic brain,” addressing the ocean as ‘ a steed that 
liiiows bis rider,” and patting the crestinl billow as liis flowing 
mane : but he must come to India to understand how every 
ndividual of a whole community ofimany millioti.s can addiess 

I fino river as a living being— a sovereign princess, who hears 
find understands all they say, and exercises a hind of local 
iiiperintcncience over their affairs, without a single temple 

II which her image is worshipped, ora single priest to pjrjfib b 
-bedeluiion. As in the case of i lie Ganges, it is the river 

:o whom they address themselves, and not to any deity residin^^ 
nit, or presidinj: ovor it — the stream itself is the deity whief* 
ills thejr imaginatioriS, and receives their homage. 

Among the Komans and ancient Persians rivers were 
propitiated by sacrifices. When Viteliius crossed the Euplirates 
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ivith tlio Roman le^n’ons to put TiriJatcs on the throne of Armenlaj 
they propitiated the river according to the rites of their country 
by the suovetaiiriliii, the sacrifice of the hog, tlie rain, and the bull. 
Tiridates did the same by the sacrifice of a horse. Tacitus does 
not mention the river but the river as propitiated. 

See b, vi. chap. o7. Plato makes Socrates condemn Homer 
for making Achilles behave disresp)ecttully towards the river 
Xanthus, though acknowledged to be a divinity, in offering to 
fight him ; and towards the river Sperchius, another acknowledged 
god, in presenting to the dead laxly of Patroclus the locks of 
his hair which lie bad promised to that river. 

The Sohun river, whicii rises near the source of the Nerbudila 
on the table land of Oumrkuatnk, takes a westerly course for 
some miles, and then turns off suddenly to the cast, and m 
joined by the little stream of the Jhola before it descends the 
great cascade ; ami hence the poets have created this fiction, 
■wbich the mass of the population receive as divine revelation. 
The status of little Jliola, the barber’s daughter, in etone, stands 
in tho temple of the goddess Nerbuddaat Omurkuiituk, bound 
in chains. It may hero bo remarked, that the first overtures of 
marriage in India must always be made through the mediiiiu 
of the Barber, whether tlioy be from tho prince ov tire peasant. If 
a sovereign prince sends proposals to a sovereign princess, they 
must be convoyed through the inodium of tlic 7?c/7x!:r, or they 
will never bo considered as dom? in duo form, as likely to prove 
propitious. The priium will, of course, send some relation f>r high 
|J:nctiopary with him ; but in all tlio credentials the* Ihirbci* 
L jst be named as the principal functronary. Hence it w'is 
l^tat her majesty was supposed to have sent a Barber’s daughter 
Fb meet her husband. ' v 

The Mahatum (greatness or holiness) the Ganges^is said, 
•as r|ha.ve already stated, to be on ti e wane, and not likely 
to endure sixty years longer ) while that of the ^^erbudda is on/ 
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Die increase, and in sixty years is entirely to supersede the 
sanctity of her sister. If the valley of the Nerbudda should 
continue for sixty years longer under such a government 
as it has enjoyed since we took possession of it in 1817, 
it may become infinitely more rich, more populous, and more 
lieantiful than that of the Nile ever was ; and if the Hindoos there 
continue, as I hope they will, to acquire wealth and honour under 
!i rule to which they are so much attached, the prophecy may 
be realized in as far as the increase of honour paid to the Nerbudda 
is concerned. But 1 know no ground to expect that the revenue 
paid to the Ganges will diminish, unless education and the con- 
centration of capital in manufactures should work an important 
change in the religious foclings and opinions of the people along 
‘ the course of that river ; although this, it must be admitted, is a 
consummation which may be looked for more speedily on the banks 
of the Ganges than on those of a stream like the Nerbudda, which 
is neither navigable at present, nor in my opinion capable of 
being rendered so. Gommerce and manufactures, and the 

concentration of capital in the maintenance of the new comfmnni- 

« 

ties employed in them, will, I think, be the great media through 
which this change will be chiefly effected ; and they ye always 
more likely to follow the course of rivers that are navigable than 
that of rivers which are not, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A SUTTEE ON THE NBRBUDDA. 

We took a ride one evening to Gopalpore, a small village 
situated on the Scame bank of the Nerbudda, about three miles 
up from Bcraghat*. Ou our way we mot a party of women and 
girls coming to the fair. Their legs were uncovered half way 
up the thigh ; but as we passed, they all carefully covered up 
their faces. Good God/’ exclaimed one of the ladies, how 
can these people be so very indecent T* They thought it, no doubt 
equally extraordinary, that she should have her face uncovered, 
while she so carefully concealed her legs ; for they were really 
all modest peasantry, going from the village to batho in the 
holy sVeam. Here there ^ire some very pretty temples built 
for the most part to the memory of widows who have burned 
themselves with the remains of their husbands, and .upon the very 
spot where they committed themselves to the flames. There was 
one which had been recently raised over the ashes of ono of the 
most extraordinary old ladies that 1 have ever seen, who burned 
herself in my presence in 1829. 1 prohibited the building of any 
t^.iple upon the spot, but my successor in the civil charge of 
district, Major Low, was never, I believe, made acquainted 
nor with the progress of the work; which there 
pletion during my absence. As Suttees are now 
Ji'ohibited in our dominions, and cannot be often seen or described 
Europeans, I shall hero relate the circumstances of this as 
they were recorded by me at the tiige ; and the reader may roly 
upon the truth of r.he whole ttale. 


[fy the piohibition 
went on to com 
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On the 29th Nevemher, 1829, this old woman, then about 
sixty -five years of age, hero mixed her ashes with those of her hus- 
band, who had been burned alone four days before. On receiving 
civil charge of the district (Jubbulpore) in March, 1828, I issued 
a proclamation prohibiting any one from aiding or assisting in 
suttee ; and distinctly stating, that to bring one ounce of wood 
^or the purpose would be considered as so doing. If the woman 
burned herself with the body of her husband, any one who brought 
wood for the purpose of burning /am, would become liable to 
punishment; consequent!}^ the body of the husband must be 
first consumed, and the widow must bring a fresh supply for 
herself. On Tuesday, 24th November, 1829, 1 had an application 
from the heads of the most respectable and most extensive family 
of Brahmans in the district, to sufibr this old widow to burn 
herself with the remains of her husband, Omed Sing Opuddea, 
who had that morning died upon the banks of the Nerbudda. I 
threatened to enforce my order, and punish severely any man 
who assisted ; and placed a police guard for the purpose of seeing 
that no one did so. She remained sittiijg by the edge of tiie*water 
without eating or drinking. The next day the body of her bus 
hand was burned to ashes in a small pit of about ^ight foot 
square, and threo or four feet deep^ before several thousand 
spectators who had assembled to see the suttee. All strangers 
dispersed before evening, as there seemed to be no prospect of my 
yielding to the urgent solicitations of her family, who dared not 
touch food till she had burned herself, or declared herself willi 
to return to them. Her sons, grandsons, and some other ¥elai;ii 
emained with’her, while tho rest surrounded my Imuse, 
one urging m(? to allow her to burn, and the other urging hci^ 
desist. She remained sitting upon a bare rock in tho bed 
the Nerhudda, refusing every kind of sustenance, and expos< 

0 the intense boat of the sun by day, and the severe cold* of t 
light, with only a thin sheet thrown^ over her* shoulders. ( 
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Thirsday, to cut off all hope of her being moved from her purpose^ 
she put on the Dhujja.ov coarse red turban, and broke her brace- 
lets in pieces, by which she became dead in law, and for ever ex- 
cluded from caste. Should she choose to live after this, she 
could never return to her family. Her children and grand- 
children were still with her, but all their entreaties were unavail- 
ing ; and I became satisfied, that she would starve herself to death 
jf not allowed to burn, by which the family would be disgraced ^ 
her miseries prolonged, and I myself rendered liable to be charged 
with a wanton abuse of authority, for no prohibition of the kinp 
I had issued has as yet received the formal sanction of the 
government. 

On Saturday the 28 th, in the morning, I rode out ten miles 
to the spot, and found the poor old widow sitting with the dhujja 
round her bead, a brass plate before her with undressed rice and 
flowers, and a cocoa-nirt in each band. She talked very collected- 
ly, telling me, that she bad determined to mix her ashes witli 
those of her departed husband, and should patiently wait my 
permission to do so, assur^ that God would enable her to sustain 
'life till that was given, though she dared not eat or drink. Look- 
ing at the sun, then rising before her over a long and beautiful 
roach of the Nerbudda river, she said calmly, My soul has been 
for five days with ray husband’s near that sun— nothing but my 
earthly frame is left ; and this I know you will in time suffer to 
be mixed with the ashes of his in yonder pit, because it is not in 
' ur nature or your usage wantonly to prolong the miseries of a 
(^^r^ohbwoman.” Indeed it is not, — my object and my duty is 
ave and preserve them ; and I am come to dissuade you from 
i/s idle purpose — to urge you to live, and to l^eep your family 
the disgrace of being thought your murderers.'’ 

am not afraid of their ever being ao ’thought — they have- 
fill, like good children, done everything in their power to induce 
me to ifve among them ; and if I^had done I know they would 
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have loved and honoured me ; but my duties to the^ have nov: 
ended. I commit them all to your care, and I go to attend my 
husband, Omed Sing Opicddea, with whose ashes on the funeral 
pile mine have been already three times mixed.” 

This was the first time in her long life thai she had ever 
pronounced the name of her husband, for in India no woman high 
or low ever pronounces the name of her husband—she would 
consider it disrespectful towards him to do so ; and it is often 
amusing to see their embarrassment when asked the question by 
any liuropean gentleman. They look right and left for some one 
to relieve them from the dilemma of appearing disrespectful either 
to the querist, or to their absent husbands — they perceive that he 
is unacquainted with their duties on this point, and are afraid he 
will attribute their silence to disrespect. They know that few 
European gentlemen are acquainted wdth them; and when women 
go into our courts of justice, or other places where they are liable 
to be asked the names of their husbands, they commonly take one 
of their children or some other relation ®ivith them to pronounce^ 
the words in their stead. When the old lady named her husband, 
as she did with strong empliasis, and in a very deliberate manner, 
every one present was satisfied that had resolved to die, “ I 
have,” she continued, “tasted largely of the bounty of government, 
having been maintained by it with all^my large family in ease and 
comfort upon our rent-free lands; and I feel assured that 
children will not be suffered to want : but with them I have noth’*' 
more to do, our intercourse and communion here end. M/ ^ ^ 
(prao) is with ^med Sing Opnddea ; and my ashes musf here 
with ids.” Ajgai/i looking to the sun — “I see them together,” 
she, with a tone and countenance that affected me a good deld, 
'under the bridal canopy !” — alluding to the ceremonies of marriage,;* 
and I am satisfied, that she at that moment really believed that 
she saw lier own soir’C- and that of he]| husband hnder the bridal 
canopy in para'lised"' 
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I tried to work upon her pride and bcr ^oan-!. I told her that 
it was probable that the rcnt-rrce Luid? I'v whirh her laiuily had 
been so long supported might be resuitied by the government as a 
mark of its displeasure against the ehiidreri for not dissnading her 
Iroin the sacrifice — that the temples over lier •inccstors upon the 
bank might be levelled with the ground, in order to prevent tlicir 
operating to induce others to make similar saorilicus; and lastly, 
that not one single brick or stone should ever m.u'k the place 
where she died, if she persisted in her resoluliun. Hut if she 
consented to live, a splendid habitation ^should be built for her 
among these temples —a iiandsome provision as.signed for her 
support out ofjhese rent-lro ' lands— *her cliildreu should come 
dully to visit her, and i >]ioiild frr^m ntly <lo tinesame. She 
smiled, hut held out her arm, and said — “ Aiy pulse h:is long ceased 
to beat — my spirit has doparka] — and I liave nothing left but a 
little aarih that I wl. ii to mix with the aolms of my husband — I 
sliall siilfe'r iioiliing in burning ; and if you wjsI) pioof, order some 
IJre, and }OU shall st#o thi^^nn consumod witiiout giving mo any 
pain.” I did not attempt to leel her pulse, but som ? of my people 
did, and declared that it liad ceaso'i to be perceptible. At Ibis 
time every native present Jjelieved that sbe^ mcapaide ut 
suffering pain; and lier end confirmed tlicin in tli^ur opinion. 

Satisfied niyself that it would he umuailing to attempt co 
swjve her life, I sent for all the prim.ipal memb^.'rs of the family, 
im consented that she sln>uld bo suibu'ed to imru lic iseb. il they 
rn*tcr into engagements tiiat Jio other metiil)er ot their 
flP^dy shbllld ever do the same. This they all agreed to, ai.o tin 
mlerH having been drawn out in due form about i^wd-day, 1 sent 
mwn notice to the old lady, who sc^emefl extiemely p. eased a/^.; 
iankful. The ceremonies of bathing were gone ihiongh Ivimc 
three, while the wood and other comhustihie materials fur a sti on 
fire were collected, and put iido IIkI pit. After hathmg, she called 
for a pawn (betel leaf)* and ate it, then rose up. am' wita one arm, 
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im tlie shoulder of her eldest son, and the other on that of her 
nepliew, apijroached the fire. I had sentries placed all round, and 
no other person was allowed to approach within five 2>‘^ces. As 
she rose up, fire was Set to the pile, and it was instantly in a blaze. 
The distance was about one hundred and fifty yards— she came on 
with a cairn and cheerful (iounteoance— stopped once, and casting 
her eyes upward said — Why have they kept me five days from 
thee, my husband !” On corning to the sentries her supporters 
stopped — she Avalked once round =tie pit, paused a moment; and 
while multering a prayer tlirew sc 10 flowers into the fire. !She 
tliCM walked up deliheratidy and si adily to the brink, stepped into 
the coiitro of the flame, sat down, and leanirjg back ia the midst 
ns if reposing upon a couch, was consumed without uttering a 
shriek or betraying one sign of agony ! A few instruments of 
liiusic ha,d been provided, and they played as usual as she 
approaclied tlie fire, not as is commonly supposed, jn order to 
drown screams, but to prevent the last words of the victim from 
being heard, as these are snj\oosed to l)0|jn'O[)hetic, and might be- 
come sources of {’uiii or strife to tiie living. It was not expected 
that I should yield, and but few ])eople had assembled to witne.ss 
tlie sacrifice, so that there was little or nothing in the circtim- 
stances immediately around to silnuilate her to any e:;traord inary 
exertions; and I am persuaded that it ivas the desire of again 
being united to her liusband in the next world, and Ibo e .tirO| 
confidence that she would bo ?o if she now burned herself, tli ,4 
•lone -sustained her. From the morning of tlie day fle 
T*iesdew, till W'edncsday evening, .she ate jmwns or bct«i* lea\J^ 
but nothing else'v and from Wednesday evening she ceased cru * 
ng them. She drank no water from Tuesday. iSho went into the 

';re with the same cfoth about her that she had worn in the bed 

• 

of thi. river ; but it was made wet, from a persuasion, that oven 
the shadow of any impure thing*faHing|Upou her »whcn going to 
’ e pile contaminjHe:. the woman, unless counteracted by the 
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sheet moistened In the holy stream. 1 must do the family the 
justice to say, thati they all exerted themselves to dissuade the 
widow from her purpose; and had she lived, she would assuredly 
have been cherished and honoured as the first female member of 
the whole house. There is no people in the world among whom 
parents are moi’c loved, honoured, and obeyed, than among the 
Hindoos ; and the grardmothe^* is always more honoured than the 
mother. No queen upon her *.hrone could ever have been approached 
with more reverence hy her subjects than was this old lady 
by all the members of her family as ^l)e sat upon a naked rock in 
the bed of the river, with only a red rag upon her head, and a 
single wdiite sheet over her shoulders ! Soon after the baitlo of 
Ti'afalgar I heard a young lady exclaim, I could really wish to 
have had a brother killed iu that action.” There is no doubt that 
a family in which a suttee takes place feels a good deal exalted ju 
its own esteem and that of the community by the sacrifice. The 
sister of the Rajah of Row a was one of four or five wives who 
burned themselves with the remains of the Rajah of Oodeeporo ; 
and nothing in the course of his life will over be recollected by her 
brother w[th so much of pride and pleasure, since the Oodeepore 
Eajah is the head of the Rajpoot tribes. 

I asked the old lady wfieu she had first resolved upon becom- 
ing a suttee, and she told me, that about thirteen 5 ’'ears before^ 
while bathing in the river Nerbudda, near the spot where she then 
V, with many other females of the fariiily, the resolution had 
r^ diisoii in her mind as she looked at the splendiu temples on 
*.( bank of the river, erected by the different branches of the 
|^?iily over the ashes of her female relations, who^had at different 
times become suttees. Two, I think, were over her aunts, and one 
over the mother of her husband. They were ^ery beautiful build* 
fcgs, and had been erected at great cost and kept in good repair. 
Bhe told me that she had never mentioned this her resolution to 
any one frora^that time, norVeathed a syllable on the jmbject all 
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she called out suth, siith, mtli ! when her husband breathed Jiis 
last with his head in her lap on the bank of the Nerbudda, to 
which he had been taken when no hopes remained of his surviving 
the fever of which he died. 

The following conversation took place one morning between 
me and a native gentleman at Jubbulpore soon after suttees had 
been prohibited by government. 

“ What are the castes among whom women are not permitted 
to ro-marry after the death of their husbands T 

They are, sir, Brahmans, Rajpoots, Buneeas (shopkeepers), 
Kaets (writers).” 

Why not permit them to marry now that they are no longer 
pcnnittcd to burn themselves with the dead bodies of their 
liusbands ?” 

'' The knowledge that they cannot unite themselves to a second 
liusband without degradation from caste, tends strongly to secure 
their fidelity to the first, sir. Besides, if all widows were permitted 
to marry again, what distinction would remain between us and 
people of lower caste ? We should all soon sink to a level^with 
the lowest !’' 

'' And so you are content to keep up your caste at the expense 
of the poor widows 

“ No ; they are themselves as prcaid of the distinction as their 
husbands are.” 

And would they, do you think, like to have the good old 
custom ct burning themselves restored ?’* 

Some of tjiem would, no doubt.” 

'‘Why?'; 

“ Because they become re-united to their husbands in parad^j, 
and a’-e there hftppy, free from all the troubles of this life.” 

Put you should net let them have any troubles as widows.’* 

• ir they bei.ii 0 woil, they are the most honoured members of 
thek dcco:^sc<l /Ill’s ; nothing in such families is ev(ir 
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done without consulting them, because all are proud to have tlie 
memory of their lost fathers, sons, and brothers so honoured by 
their widows. But women feel that they are A’ail ; and would 
often rather burn themselves at once than be exposed all their 
lives to temptation and suspicion.” 

And why do not the men burn themselves to avoid the 
troubles of life ?” 

"Because they are not called to it from Heaven, as tho 
■women are ” 

" And you think that the women were really called to be 
burned by the Deity 

" No doubt : we all believe that they were called and supported 
by the Deity ; and that no tender beings like women could other- 
wise voluntarily undergo such tortures — they become inspired 
with supernatural powers of courage and fortitude ! When 
Dhoolee Sookul, the Schora baiiker^s father, died, tho wife of a 
Lodh&e cultivator of tlic town declared, all at oacc, that she had 
been a suttee with him six times before ; and that she would now 
go into paradise with him a seventh time. NuUutig could dis- 
►Buade her from burning lier>ojf. She was belw(*en fiity and sixty 
years of age ; and had grandchildren ; and all ii«*r family tried to 
persuade *Iier that it must be a mistake, but all 'u vain. She be- 
came a suttee, and was burnt the day after tix body of tho 
banker !” 

" Did not Dhoolee Sook Ills faniil\', who were Brahmans, tr; 
dissuade her from it, she being a Lodhoe, a very low caste T 
A. " did ; bnt they said all things were possible with I 
I it was generally believed, that ibis wai^^ a ^ .Jliranr 
Slven.’ * * 

“and what became ofthe banker’s widow?” * . 

" She said that she fcltno divine call to the, flames. This was 
(hirty years ago ; and the banker was about thirty years of age 
when ho died.” 
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Then ho will hare rather an old wife in paradise ?’* 

No, sir j after they pass through the flames upon earth, both 
become young in paradise/’ 

Sometimes women used to burn themselves with any relict 
of a husband who had died far from home, did they not ?” 

“ \ es, sir, I remember a fisherman, about twenty years ago, 
who went on soine business to Banares from Jubbulpore, and who 
was to have been back in two months. Six months passed away 
without any news of him ; and at last the wife dreamed that he 
had died on the road, and began forthwith, in the middle of the 
night, to call out Sat, Sut, SiU ! Nothing could dissuade her from 
burning ; and in the morning a pile was raised for her, on the north 
bank of tlie large tank of Hoonooman, where you have planted an 
avenue of trees. There I saw her burned with her husband’s tur- 
ban in her arms— and in ten days after, her husband came 
lack r 

“ Now the burning has been prohibited, a man cannot got rid 
of a bad wife so easily V' 

‘‘ But she was a good wife, sir, and bad ones do not ofteji be- 
come suttees/' 

Who made the pile for her ?” 

" Some of i\oi family, but I forget who ; they thought it must 
liave been a all froui heaven, when, in reality, it was only a 
dream.” 

'' You are a uajpoot ?” 

" yk" 

' Do Rnjpofits, in. this part of India, now destroy they* fej^j j 
infants J 

- ' vv-' 

Never : tjiat practice has ceased everywhere in these parts ; 
and is growing into disuse in Bundelcund, where the Rajahs, at 
ihc request of the British Government, have prohibited it among 
their -subjects. T.his was a measure of real good. You girls^ 
nOw at play in village.^, where t^e face of one waj never seen be- 
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foh, nor the voice of one heard.” 

" But still those who have them grumble, and say that the 
government which caused them to be preserved should undertake 
to provide for their marriage. Is it not so V’ 

" At first they grumbled a little, sir ; but as the infiints 
grew upon their affections, they thought no more about it.” 

Goorchuru Baboo, the principal of the little Jubbulporc 
College, called upon me one forenoon, soon after this conversation. 
He was educated in the Calcutta College ; speaks and writes 
English exceedingly well ; i« tolerably well read in English liter- 
ature, and is decidedly a tJimhwg man. After talking over 
the matter which caused his visit, 1 told him of the Lodhcc 
woman’s burning herself with the Brahman banker at Schora; 
and asked him what he thought of it. 

He said, ‘'That in all probability this woman had really been, 
the wife of the Brahman in some former birth — of which trans- 
position a singular case had occurred in his own family. Ills 
great-grandfather had three wives, who all burnt themselves witli 
fais body. While they were burning, a large serpent came up, and 
ascending the pile, was burnt with them. Soon after, another 
came up^ and did the same ! They were seen hy the whole 
multitude, who were satisfied that they had been the wives of his 
great grandfather in a former birth, nnd would become so again 
after this sacrifice. When the Siiradh, or funeral obsequies, were 
performed after the prescribed intervals, the offerings and prayers 

i ere regularly made for six souls instead of four ; and to this day 
member of his family, and every Hindoo w’ho had heard the 
ry, bfljeved that tliese two serpents had a just »right to be cou- 
sidered as among his ancestors, and to bo prayed fa"* accordiugi) in. 
all Suradh!” 

A few days after this conversation with the principal of ;i*«' 
Jubbulpore College, I had a visit from Bholcc Sookul, the present 
bead of the Sebora banker’s family, and vouiuiest brother of iho 
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Crahman witli whose ashes the Lodhee woman burned herself. I 
requested him to tell me all that he reicollejcted about this singular 
suttee and he did so aS follows : — 

** Wlifeti iny eiddst brothei^ the father of the late Dhooldd 
Sddkul, who was so long a native collcctoir under you in this district, 
died about twenty years agdat Sehora, a Lodhee woman, who 
resided two miles distant in the village of Khittolee, which has been 
held by our family for several generations, declared that she would 
burn herself with him On the funeral i^ile; that she had been his wife 
in three different births, had already burnt herself with him three 
times, and had to burn with him four times more. She was 
then sixty years of age^ and had a husband living about the same 
age. Wo wore all astounded when she came forward with this 
story ; and told her that it must be a mistake, as we Were 
Brahmans, while she was a Lodhee; She said that there was no 
inistake in tiiG matter ; that she, in the last birth, resided with 
my brother in the sacred city of Banares, and one day gave a 
holy man wbo came to ask charity, salt, by mistake, •instead of 
sugar with I\is food. That, in conseciuenco, he told her she should 
in the next birtli, be separated from her husband, and be of in-^ 
ferior caste ; but tliat, if she did her duty well in that state, she 
should he reunited to him in the following birth. W^ told her 
that all this must be a dream ; and the yidow of my brother insisted 
tliat if she were not allo^yod to burn herself, the other should not 
bo allowed to take her place. We prevented the widow from 
ascending the pile, and she died at a good old age only two yoar^i 
ago at Sehora. My' brother’s body was burned at Sehora, and tl- 
poor Lodlicc Woman came and stole one handful of tlTe 
which she placed in her bosom, and took back with her to Kbittoldti 
There she prpvailcd upon her husband and his brother to assist 
lei in her return to her former husband and caste as a Brahman. 
No 5oul else would assist them, as we got the then native chief 
0 prohibit it; and tbsc three persons brought on thoir own 
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heads the pile on wliicli she seated herself with the aslies in lier 
bosom. The husband and his brother set lire to the pile, and she 
was burned,’* 

“And what is now your opinion, after a lapse of twenty 
years ?’* 

“ Why, that she had really been the wife of my brother ; 
for at tho pile she prophesied that my nephew Dhouloo should 
be, wliat his grandfather had been, high in the scrv’ice of govern- 
meut; and, as you know, he soon after became so.” 

“ And what did 3^111’ father think ?” / 6 * 3^8 

“He was so satisfied that she had been the wife of his eldest 
son in a former birth, that lie defrayed all the expenses of her 
funeral ceremonies ; and had tlicm all observed wiih as miiL*h 
magnificence as those of any member of the family. Her tomb 
is still to bo seen at Khittolce, and that of my brother at Sehora/^ 

I went to look at these tomijs with Bholeo Sookul liimself 
some short time atfer this conversation; and found that all tho 
people of tho town of Beiiora and village of Kldtiul'-e n'ally ho- 
lieved, that the old LodluHi woman had ])e.eu his hrollior's wife 
in a,formcr birth, and had now burned heiself as his wid.ow fur 
the fourth time. Her tomb is at Khittuleo, and his at Sehora. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MAKRIAGES OF TREES— TJIE TANK AND THE PLANTAIK— 

U ET EOK S — RAIN Bow S . 

Prfore qnlttlnf; Jabbniporc, to which place I thought it very 
uulikcly that I shouKl ever return, I went to visit the groves in the 
vicinity, wVicli, at the time 1 held the civil charge of the district 
ill liad been planted by different native gentlemen upon 
lamls assigni'.d to thoiii rent free for tlie purpose, on condition that 
the hol.h.a’ sliould bind liiiusolf to plant trees at the rate of twenty- 
five to t!ie acre, and keep them up at that rate—and that for each 
gTOYO,howcver small, he should build and keep in repair a well 
lineil with masonry for watering the trees, and for the. benefit of 
travellers.* Seme of these groves had already begun to yield 
fruit, and all had i^oen Dhtrried. Among the Hindoos, nefther 
the man who plants a grove nor his wife can taste of the fruit till 
ho has viayrird ov,<^ of the mango trees to some other tiKJO (com- 
monly the tamarind tree) that grows, near it in the same grove. 
The proprietor of one of these groves that stands between the 
cantonment and the town, old Berjore Sing, had spent so much 
in plantii.g and watering the grove, and building walla and, 
wells ofjiiicka masonry, that he could not afford to defray th'.^ 
expense of the mlfiTiage ccreoionios till one of the trees, winch 
older than tlie rest when planted, began to bear fruit in 183^^ 
and poor old Pci^or Sing and bis old wife Avere in great distress 

Tr. k, Until! nnn|;u it U a .rulo that tiipy ahall ba as far from 

Ach othi'j’. not to ^ulrriit of their branches ever meeting. “Plant trees j but^ 
t.k them not touch.’' ’^Auin 'ogow— nuis lugoo uuliocn,” is the maxio*. 
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that they dared not tqiste of the fruit whose flavour was much 
pfaised by their childrcu. They began to think that they had 
neglected a serious duty, and might, iu conseejuence, he taken off 
before another season could come round. They therefore sold all 
jtheir silver and gold ornaments, and boiroweJ alj they could ; 
and before the next season the grove was married with oil due 
pomp and ceremony, to the great delight of the old pair, ^yho tasted 
pf the fruit in June 1834. 

The larger the number of Brahmans that are fed on theoccasion 
of the marriage, the greater tlie glory of the proprietor of the grove ; 
tind when I asked old Bcrjqre Sing, during my visit to his grove, 
how many he had feasted, he said, with a heavy sigh, that lie had 
been able to feast only one hundred and fifty. He showed me the 
mango tree which had acted the part of the bridegroom on the 
occasion ; but the bride had disappeared from his side. “ And 
>vhere is the birde, the tamarind The only tamarind I had 
in the grove died,” said the old man, '' before we could bring about 
the wedding; and Iwasobliged to get a jasmine fora wife for my 
inango. I planted it here, so that we might, as required, coyeir 
both, bride and bridegroom under one canopy during the cere- 
:nQnies ; but after the marriage was over, the gardener neglected her, 
luJ she pined away and died.” And wdiat mad, 3 you prefer the 
jasmine to all other trees after the tamarind ?” “ Because it is 
the most celebrated of all trees save the rose.” And why not 
bavo chosen the rose for a wife?” "Because no one ever heard 
[)f marriage between the rose and the mango: while they take 

i laco eveiy day between mango and the chumbaeloe 
h.srpin^).-- * 

i After returning from the groves, I hud a visU after break- 
fast from a learned Mahomedan, now guardian* to tLe joung 
Baja of Oocheyrah, who resides part of his time at Junonlport. 
I mentioned my visit to the groves, and tlid curious notion of 
file IlinJqqs regarding the necessity of marrying them ; and hp 
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told me, that among Hindoos, the man who went to the expense 
of making a tank, dared not drink of its waters till he had 
married his tank to some banana tree, planted on the bank for 
the purpose. 

‘‘ But what,’' said he, with a smile, '‘could jou expect from 
men who believe that Indur is the god who rules the heavens 
immediately over llie earth ; that he sleeps during ciglit months 
in the year, and during the other four his time is divided between 
his duties of sending down rain upon the earth, and repelling with 
his arrows Raja Ball, who by his austere devotions (Tiipaseea) has 
received from the higher gods a promise of the reversion of his 
dominions. The liglitning which we seo,” said the learned 
Moulavee, “ they believe to be nothing more than the glittering 
of these arrows, as th.oy are shot from the bow of Indur upon his 
foe Baja 

But, my good friend, Moulavee Sahib, there are many good 
Mahomedans who believe that the meteors, which we call shoot- 
ing stars, are in reality stars which the guardian angels of man 
snatch from the spheres, and throw at the devil as they see him 
passing through the air, or hiding himself under one or otheV^o 
diC constePations. Is it not so ?” 

“ Yes it is ; but we have the authority of the holw prophet 
for this, as delivered down to us by his companions, in the 
jsacred traditions ; and we are bound to believe it. When our holy 
iwophet came upon the earth, he found it to he infested with a host 
of magicirns, who, by their abominable rites and incantations^ 
get into their interests certain devils, or demons, whom they used 

Tbrtre in a^blime paasago in the Psalms of David, where tj^e,lightenih'< 
ci the vrows of God.-— Psalm Ixxvii. 

‘T. ‘ :loudi poirad oat water: the skies sent out a sound: thine arrows 

wGiii abroad. . ^ 

The voice of thy thundrr was in the heavens ; the lighteninsrs lightened the 
world . t> . earth tremoled and khouk.’» 
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to send up to lie«'iven, to listen to tlio orders which the angels 
received from God, regarding men and the world below. On 
hearing these orders they came off, and reported thorn to tho 
magicians, who were tlierehy enabled to forttcl tho events which 
the angels were ordered to bring about. In this manner they 
often overheard the orders which the angel Gabriel received 
from God ; and communicated them to the magicians as soon as 
he could deliver tliom to our holy proplict. Exulting in tho 
knowledge obtained in this diabolical \ivun\cv,\\\0>i0 wretches tried 
to turn his prophecies into ridicule ; and seeing tho evil eftccts of 
such practices among men, lie prayed to God to put a stop to tliern. 
From that time guardian angels have hecii stationed in different 
parts of the heavens, to keep off the devils ; and as soon as ono 

of them sees a devil sneaking too near the heaven of heavens, ho 

snatches the nearest star, and flings it at him/' This, ho added 
was what all true Mahomodans believed regarding the shooting of 
stars. He had read nothing about them in tlio works of Plato, 
Aristotle, Hippocrates, or Galtm, all of which he had carefully, 

studied ; and should bo glad to learn from me what modern 

philosophers in Europe tlKmght about tlnun. 

I explained to him lire supposed distance and bulk of the fixed 
stars, vi.sibfe to the naked eye; their being radiant iwiih unhorrow- 
ed light, and probably every ^one of thorn, like our own sun, tho 
great centre of a soli r system of its own; ernhi’acing the vast 
orbits of numerous [)lancts, i('voIving around it witii thedr atten- 
I|\nt satellites — tho stars visible to tlie naked eye being but a 

S f small portion of the whole wiiichtlie telescope had now laado 
irlfctly* visible to ns ; and those distinctly -dsnlc being one 
ter artiong many thousand with which the goiiius of (jraliloo 
S’owton, the Herschells, and many other modet’’h philo.^opln‘V‘ 

aad discovered the licfivens to be studded, 1 roniarkcd, that the 

« 

i^tioa that these mighty suns, the cjutros ofjjlanctary a > sterns^ 
ihould b# made merely to be thrown at devils and democs, appear- 
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eJ to us just as unaccountable as those of the Hindoos regarding 
In durs arrows, 

‘'But/' said lie, “ llieso foolish ITinJoos believe still greater 
absurdities. They believe that the rainbow is nothing more than 
of a large snah, concealed uridor tlio ground ; that ho 
vomits forth this fume from a hole in the suiface of the earth, 
without being himself seen; and when you ask tliem, why^ 
in that case, the rainbow should be in the west while tho 
sun is in the east, and in tlio east while tho sun is in the w^est, they 
know not what to say.”* 

“ Tho truth is, my friend, Moulavcc Sahib, the Hindoos, like a 
very great part of every other nation, arc very much disposed to 
attribute to supernatural inllucncos elTccts that the wiser portion 
of our species know to rise from natural causes.’' 

The Moulavco was right. In tlio Mishcatol Masabeh, tbo 
autbcntic traditions of their prophet, it is stated, that iEsha, 
(tho widow of Mahomed,) said, “ 1 hoard his majesty say, 
the angels come down to the regions next tho world, and mention 
the works that have been pre-ordained in heaven ; wnen the devils, 
who descend to the lowest regions, listen to the words, and hearing 
tho orders predestined in heaven, carry them to fortune-tellers, 
who found upon them a hundred lies of their own." 

Abu Abas states : '' One of the holy prophet's friends informed 
me, that while he was sitting one night with his majesty, in com- 
P'Vo ; with several other friends, a very bright star shot. What^ 
dema'd"d tho prophet, ^ did you say in the daijs of ignorance, 
w^.<J.' istar siiotvhbe this ?’ They replied, ‘ God and his m^ssengeri 
"'•ov. best ; buf we used to say, that a great man was, born to- 

Nipo Hindoo '• OvO of ton, or perhaps nincty-aiiie in a hundred, throughout 
.ndia, hrl'-. vo tho rainb-#v7 to uriso from tho broalh of llie snake, thrown up 
A'om iho surface of iha garth; as water is throwu up hy whales from thf^ 
.'-urfaco of C\ ocean, 
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tiiglit, or a great man ‘There,’ said liis raajeijty, 

' yoli mistake — the shootings of these stars are neither for the life 
tidf the death of gr'eat persons. When oUr clierisUr orders a work, 
the bearers of the imperial throne sing halleliljahs, and the in- 
hahitdnts of the nearer regions repeat it, till it reaches the lowest 
regions. After that the angels, which are near the bearers of the 
imperial throne, say, ‘* What did your cherisher order ?” Then 
they are informed ; and so it is handed from one region to another, • 
till the information reaches the people of the lowest. Then the 
devils steal it, and carry it to their friends the magicians ; and the ^ 
stars are thrown at these devils, and not for the birth or death of 
any person. Thus the things which the magicians tidl, having 
-leard them from the devils are true ; but they add lies of their own, 
and exaggerate everything they hoar.’ 

The prophet declared, ‘‘ Qod has created stars for throe itscs ; 
one of them as a cause of ornament of the regions; the second, to 
pelt the devils with ;• the third, to direct people going through for- 
ests and mn the sea. Therefore, whoever shall explain them 
otherwise does wrong, arid loses his time, and speaks from his 
own invention, and embellishes.” 

Ibu Abas. The propliet said, whoever attains to the know- 
ledge of •'astrology, for any other explanation then the three afore- 
mentioned, then verily Ijo has attained to a branch of magic.' 
An astrologer is a magician, and a magician is a necromancer, and 
a necromancer is an infidel 1” (Book i. cliap. 3 ; book xxi. chap. 3. 
illishcatol Masabeh, or the Camp of tlie Cainpanions of the Prophet.) 
This Work contains the precepts and sayings of Mahomed, as 
^edlarecl by his companions, who themselves hY'jrd them ; or by 


• In Sparti, the Euphori, onco every nine years, Tvi^tcbed the sky during 
A whole clotfdleis, xrioonlesB niglifc, in profound lilenco ; and if they saw a 'ihooi 
ing itar, it wai understood to indicite that the kingfl f>f Spart? had di 
the gods, and their authority Tfa** in eonsequonco susponded till they h:.:. ’ a 

purified by an oracle from Delphi or Olympia. 
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l^hose who heard them immediately from those companions ; and 
they are considered to be binding upon the faith and conduct of 
Mussulmans, though not all delivered from inspiration. Everything 
that is written in the Koran itself, is supposed to have been 
brought direct from God by the angel Gabriel.* 

• But the prying cliartcter of thest devils ii described in the Koran itself. 
According to MaliOMtdans they had access to all the seven heavens, till the timO 
of Moses, who got them eicluded from three ; Christ got them excluded from three 
mere j and Mahomed managed to get them excluded from the seventh aid laet ! 
*' We have placed the twelve signs in the heavens, and hav$ tet them out in, 
rorious for the observation of spectators, and we guard them from every 
devil driven away with stones ; except him who listeneth by stealth, at whom a 
visible flame is darted.”— Chap, xv, “ Wo have adorned the lower heaven 
with the ornament of stars, and we have placed therein a guard against every 
rebellious devil, that they may not listen to the discourse of exalted priicei* 
for thoy are darted at from every side, to rcpsl them, and a lasting torment is 
prepared for them ; except him who catcheth a word by stealth, and is pursued 
by a shining aflme.’—Chap xxivii, • 
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CHAPTER Vr. 

*0^0* 

UIKDOO markup; E3. 

Certain it is that no Hindoo Avill have a marriage in his 
family during tlio four months of tlio rainy season ; for among 
eighty millions of souls, not one doubts th:to :iie Great Preserver 
of the universe is, during those four months, down on a visit to 
Raja Bull, and, consequently, unable to bless the contract with 
his presence. Marriage is a sacred duty among Hindoos, a duty 
which every parent must perform for his children, otherwise 
they owe him no reverence. A family, with a daughter unmarri- 
ed after the age of pulierty, is considered to labour under the dis- 
pleasure of the gods ; and no nusnber of the other sex considers 
^hims^lf respectable^ after the age of puberty, till I'C is married. It 
is the duty of hi.s parent or elder brothers to have him suitably 
married and if they do not do so, repioachesr them with his 
degraded condit 'um. The .siyno fooling, in a degree, pervades all tlio 
Mahornedan community ; and nothing appears :;o strange to them 
as the apparent iudillerenco of old bachelors among us to their 
^dj condition ! Marriage, with all its coremonios, its riglits and 
its duties, fills their imaginatioii from infancy to age; and I do 
Believe there is a country upon earth in which larger portion 
of the wbitlth of the community is spout in the cere.-nonies, or 
where the rights are better secured, or tlie <lutles abettor enforced, 
notwithstanding all the disadvantages of the ^ laws of polygamy, 
^"ot one'man in ten can afford to maintain more than one wife, 
and not?! one in ten of those who can afford it will venturo 
upon a sea of troubles f in ^aking^a second, if lie fias a child by 
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the first. One of the evils which press most upon Indian society, 
i» the necessity which long usage has established of squandering 
large sums in marriage ceremonies. Instead of giving what they 
can to their children to establish them, and enable them to pro- 
vide for their families, and rise in the world, parents everywhere 
feel bound to squander all they can borrow, in the festivities of 
their marriage. Mon in India could never feel secure of bein<r 
permitted freely to enjoy their property under despotic and un- 
settled governments, the only kind of governments they knew or 
hoped for ; and much of the means, that would otherwise have 
bc(iii laid out in forming substantial works, with a view to a re- 
turn in income of some sort or another, for ilie remainder of their 
own lives, and for those of their children, were expended in tombs, 
temples, suracs, tanks, groves, and other works, useful and orna- 
Uieiital, no doubt, but from which neither they nor their children 
could ever hope to derive income of any kind. The same feeling 
of insecurity gave birth, no doubt, to this preposroVous usage, 
which tends so to keep down the great mass of the people 
of India to that grade in wliieh they were born, and in which< 
they have iioLhing but their manual labour to depend upon for 
tlielr subsistence. Every man feels himself bound to w:\stc all his 
stock and capital; and exhaust all his credit, in feeding idlers 
during the ceremonies which attend the marriage of his children, 
because his ancestors s(juandcred similar sums, and he would sink 
in the esiunationof society if he were to allow his children toi 
be married widj less. 

But it co^dvl not have been solely because men could nej 
invest their mcriis in profitable works, with any chance bf being 
long penmtt^cfjto enjoy the profits under such despotic and 
unsettled governm^uLs, that they squandered them in feeding 
idle people ik\ marriage ceremonies ; since temples, tanks, anc^ 
groves secured esteem iu this life, and promised some advantage 
in the next, an y.^tlay iu Such v^oiks inighi? therefore havQ 
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been preferred. But under such governments a man's title even 
to the exclusive possession of his wife, might not be considered 
as altogether secure under the mere sanction of religion ; and 
the outlay in feeding the fiimily, tribe, and neighbourhood, during 
the marriage ceremony, seems to have been considered as a kind 
of value in earhange given for her to society. There is nothing 
that she and her husband recollect through life witii so much 
pride and pleasure as the cost of their marriage, if it happen to 
be large for their condition in life— it is their Amoku, their 
title of nobility ; and their parents consider it their duty to mak«i 
it as large as they can. A man would hardly feel .secure of the 
sympathy of his family, tribe, circle of society, or rulers, for the 
loss of ‘'his ox, or his ass, or anything that is his,” if it should 
happen to have cost him nothing; and till ho could feel secure 
of their sympathy for the loss, he would not feel very secure in 
the possession. He, therefore, or those who arc interested in his 
welfare, strengthen his security by an outlay which invests his 
wife with a tangible value in costy well understood by his circle 
and rulers. His family, tribe, and circle, liavc re''‘oived the pur- 
chase money, and feel bound to secure to him the commodiig 
purchased ; and as they are in all such matters conjiionly much 
stronger than the rulers thdmsolves, the money spent among them 
is more efficacious in securing the exclusive cnjoyrnvU't of the 
wife, than if it had been paid in taxes or foes to thero, Ibi: a mar- 
riage licence. The pride of families and tribes, and the desire 
of tl^e nviltitudo to participate in the enjoyment- of such cczcniO- 
fties, tend to keep up this usage after the cause in Vhich it origin- 
ated may have ceased to operate ; but it will, it is to be hoped, 
gradually decline with the increased feeling of seburity to person, 
property, and character, under our rule. Nrthing is no>v more 
common than to see an individual in the humblest rark spend- 
ing all that ho has, or can borrow, in the maniago of m;,ny 
daughters, and trusting to ^Providence for the mcaur- y 
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llio others ; nor in the higlior, to find a young man, whose estates 
have, during a long minority, under the careful management of 
government officers, been freed from very heavy debts, with which 
an improvident father had left them encumbered, the moment ho 
attains his majority, and enters upon the management, borrowing 
three times their annual rent, at an exorbitant interest, to marry 
a couple of sisters, at the same rate of outlay, in feasts and fire- 
works, that his grandmother was mariicd with. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE PURVITANCB SYSTEM. 

We left Jubbulpore on the morning of 20th November, 1835, 
and came on ten miles to Bughoree. Several of our friends 
of the iHHh liative iufaatry accompanied us this first stage, where 
th 7 i :a i a good day’s shooting. In 1830, 1 established here some 
venders in wood, to save the people from the miseries of the pur- 
veyance system ; but I now found that a native collector, soon after 
I had resigned the civil charge of the district and gone to Saugor, 
in order to ingratiate himself with the officers, and get from them 
favourable* testimonials, gave two regiments, as they inarched 
over this road, free penuissiou to help themselves gratis out of 
the store-rooms of these poor men, whom 1 had set up with a loan 
from the public treasury, declaring that it must be the wish and 
intentioir of government to supply their public officers free of 
cost; and consequently tl^at no excuses could be attended to. 
From that time shops and .shopkeepers have disappeared. Wood 
for all public officers and establishments passing this road has 
fever since, as in former times, been collected from the surroiiml- 
ing villages gratis, under the purveyance system, in which all 
|Qatfve public officers delight; and which I amafiV^d is enouragod 
by European officers, either from their ignorance or their indo- 
lence. They do not like the trouble of seeing thennen paid either 
for their wood or their labour; and their head servants of the 
^kitchen or the wardrobe \ ary and worry them out of their best 
resolutions on the subject. They make tlie poor men sit aloof 
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by telling them, that their master is a tiger before breakfast, and 
will eat them if they approach : and they tell their masters, tfiat 
there is no getting the poor men to come for their money till they 
have bathed or taken iheir breakfast. The latter wait in hopes 
that the gentleman will come out or send for them as soon as he 
has been tamed by his breakfast ; but this meal has put him in 
good humour with all the world, and he is now no longer unwill- 
ing to trust the payment of the poor men to his butler, or his 
valet de chambre. They keep the poor wretches waiting, declar- 
ing that they have as yet received no orders to pay them, till, 
hungry and weary, in the afternoon they all walk back to their 
homes in utter despair of getting anything. If, iu the mean time, 
the gentleman comes out and finds the men, his servants pacify 
him by de claring, either that they have not yet had time to 
carry his orders into effect— that they could not get copper 
change for silver rupees— or that they were anxious to collect all 
the people together before they paid any, lest they might pay 
some of them twice over. It is seldom, however, that he comes 
among them at all ; he takes it for granted that the people have 
all been paid ; aad passes the charge iu the account of his servants, 
who all get what these porters ought to have received. Or, per- 
haps the gentleman may persuade himself, that if hp pays his 
valet or butler, these functionaries will never pay the poor men ; 
and think that he had better sit quite and keep the money in his 
own pocket. The native police or revenue officer is directed by 
his superior to have wood collected for the camp of a regiment or 
great civil officers— and he sends out his myrmidons to employ 
the people arouriU in felling trees, and cutting up wood enougji to^ 
supply not only the camp, but his own cook-rooms and.those of 
his friends for the next six months. The men so employed com- 
monly get nothing: but the native officer receives credit for all 
manner of superlatively good qualities, which are enumerated ia , 
a certificate. ]Viany a fi re t.ee, dear to the affections of /amilie*? 
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and village communities, lias been cut down in spite, or redeemed 
from the axe by a handsome present to this oflioer or to his 
myrmidons. Lambs, kids, fowls, milk, vegetables, all come flow- 
ing in for the great man’s table from poor people, who are too 
hopeless to seek for payment, or who are represented as too pioud 
and wealthy to receive it. Such always have been and such 
always will bo some of the evils of the purveyance system. If a 
police officer receives an order from the magistrate to provide a 
regiment, detachment, or individual with boats, carts, bullocks, or 
porters, he has all that can be found within his jurisdiction forth- 
with seized — releases all those whose proprietors are able and 
willing to pay what he deinauds, and fuiiiislies the rest, which are 
generally the worst, to the persons *who recjuire them. Police 
officers derive so much profit from those applications, that they 
are always anxious they should be made ; ami will privately 
defeat all attempts of private individuals to provide themselves, 
by dissuading or intimidating the proprietors of vehicles from volun- 
tarily furnis^^iing tlicm. The gentleman’s servant who is sent to 
procure them, returns and tells his master, that there are plenty 
of vehicles, but that their proprietors dare not send them without 
orders from the police; and that the police tell him they dare not 
give such .orders without tlie special sanction oh the magistrate. 
The magistrate is written to; but declares that bis police have 
been prohibited from interfering in such nnittcrs without special 
orders, since the proprietors ought to be permitted to send their 
vehicles to whom they clioosc, except on occasions of great public 
emergency ; and as the present cannot bo considered as one of 
these^ occasions, he does not feel authorized to is^ue such orders. 
^ the Gtapges, many men have made large fortunes by pretend- 
ing a general authority to seize boats for tlie use «*( the commif- 
sariat or for other government purposes, ou the ground of having 
>been once or twice employed on that duty ; and what they get is 
btlt a vqry small portion of that which the public lose. One of 
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these self-constituted functionaries has a boat seized on its way 
down or up the river; and the crew, who arc merely liired (ov 
the occasion, and have a month's wages in advance, seeing no 
prospect of getting soon out of the hands of this pretended govern- 
ment servant, desert, and leave the boat on the sands ; while the 
owner, if ho ever learn the real state of the case, thinks it better 
to put up with his loss than to seek redress through expensive 
courts, and distant local authorities. If tlie boat happens to bo 
loaded and to liavo a supercargo who v/ill not or cannot bribo 
liigh enough, he is abandoned on the sands by Ids crew; in his 
seaicli for aid from the nelglibourliood, bis liolplessnoss becomes 
known— he is perhaps murdered, or runs away in the appveiiensioa 
of being so — the boat is plundered and made a wieck; siill tho 
dread of tlic delays and costs of our courts, and tlio utter hi.)[)e- 
lessuess of ever recovering the lost property, prevent tlio proprie- 
tors from seeking redress, and our goveriunont authorities know 
nothing oftlic circumstances. 

We remained at Bughooreo the 21st, to oiiiiblo our people 
to preparefor t^m long marcli they had before tliein ; and foseea littlo 
more ol our Jiibbulpore friends, wlio were to have aiiotlier day’s 
sliooting, as black partridges and (piail had boon found abundant in 
the neighbourhood of our camp. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


KELIGIOUS SECTS — SEI.F-GOVEnXMEXT OF THE CASTES--CU[MXE\ ~ 
SWEEi'EllS — WASHEUWOMEX — ELEriiANT-OlUVEUS- 


AIeer Sulamutalt, the IicrJ native colleclorof tlio disiiict, 
a venerable old Miissnlma'.i, and most valuable public servant^ 
who has been labouriu^* in the same viuoyar.l witli me tor tlic last 
rifteeii years vlth great zeal, ability,' ami integrity, came to visit 
mo after breakfast with Ki two very preUy ami infm'estiiig 
young sons. While we were sdting tr. ;el!)Li', my wife’s uiuler-womai. 
said to someone who was talking with her outside tbo Cmt door, 
If that Were really the case, sliould I not be d(\graded ?” “ \ou 
see, Meer»Salub,”said I, “ that tlic very lowest ineinijcrs of society 
among these Hindoos still feel the priJe of caste, and dicad 
exclusion from their own, liowcverlow/ 

“Yes,” said the Meer. '' they <arG ver\ strange kind of peojilo 
and I f|UCstioii whether they ever hail ... yrophtl among 
them 

« 

“ I (jnestion, Meer Sahib, wlietlicr they really ever liad such a 
]' rs<m, riiey of course ii)iuk ll.e incarnation of their three greet 
• n r "S were beings infinitely superior to prophets, being 
in all their attriiiutes and prerogatives erpiai to the divinities 
till* m selves. But we arc disposed to think, tliaf' Liie.so iucarnatloiis 
were aothing more than great men whom their tlattcrers and poets 
have exalted into gods — this was the way in which me)i made 
tlieir gods in ancient Greece and Egypt. These great men 
were generally conquerors, whose glory consisted in the destruc- 
tion of their fellow creatures; and this is the glory which their 
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flatterers are most prone to extol. All that the poets have sudg 
of the actions of men is now received as revelation from heaven I 
though nothing can be more monstrous than the actions attributed 
to the best incarnaliou, Krishna, of the best of their Gods, 
Vishnoo. 

''No (loul)t,” said Siilaniut Ali ; and had they ever a 
rea/ among them he would have revealed better things 
lo tliem : strange people ! when tlieir vvomen go on pilgrimages to 
Guya, they have their heads shaved before the image of their 
god ; and lh(3 offering of the hair is equivalent to tlie offer of their 
//m.'/s; for heads, (lutitk (hni they dare no longer offer ^Yithln the 
CoJiipany’s territories !” 

’‘‘Do you, Meer Sahil), think that tliey continue to offer up 
liunian saerillees anywhere 

“ Certainly I de. There is a Rajali at JDittunporo, or some- 
where between Miindlali and Siimbliulpore, who has a man 
offered up to Devy every year ; and that mau must be a Drahmaii. 
If be can gel a ]>ralimau traveller, well ami good ; if not, lie and 
liis priests oiler one of his own subjects. Every Brahman that lias 
to pass throiigli lids t'errilory goes in disguise. With what 
energy did our empomr Ourungzehc' apply himself to put down 
iniquities like this in the Kajpootana states—but all in vain ! 
If a Ibgah died, all bis numerous ^Yi\•es burnt tliemselvos with 
bis l)ody-~even their sm-vants, male and female, were obliged 
to d<' the same ; for, said bis friends, what is ho to do in the next 
world without alteiulaiits The pile was enonuous:oii the top 
sat tlio queen w'ith the body of the prince ; the servaiffs, male 
and female, accoVding to their degree, below ; and a largo army 
stood all round to drive into the lire again or kill all who should 
attempt to escrajjfi !” 

"Til’s is all v#ry true, Mcer Saldb, but you most admit 
that though there is a great deal of absurdity in llieir customs and 
opinions, there is, on tho lUiif wo mtoPr -'.ll 
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tnko ail example from. The Hindoo bcHcves that Christiana 
and 3lussulinans may be as good men in all relations of life as 
liiinsclf, and in as foir a way to lieaven as lie is ; fur he believes, 
tliat my Bible and your Koran arc as much revelations framed, 
by the Deity for our guidance, as the Shastres are for his. He 
doubts not that our Chiist was the Son of Cod ; nor that Maho- 
med was the prophet of God ; and all that he asks from us 
is, to ailow him freely to believe in his own gods, and to worship 
ill his own way. Nor does one caste crone sect of Hindoos ever 
lielievG itself to be alone in the right wajs or detest any other for 
not following in the same })ai.li, as tliey have as inueli of tulera' 
tioii f "r each olliei as they have for us.’^ 

True,” exclaimed tSulamut Ali, ‘‘ too true 1 wc have ruined 
raeh ollior : v.e have cut each olher’s throats: wc have lost 
the emj)ire, and we deserve to lose it. You won it, and you pre- 
served it hy y)\\v Kni ni—bjw men with one heart are e<[ual to a 
Lundjed men v,'!th diiiereut hearts, A Hindoo may feel himself 
autliori.^eil to tekf.; in a Mussulman, and might even think it me/a- 
iorlons to do SO ; but. he would never think it nunatoriuus to take 
Jji one (d‘ liis own reiigluii. There are no less than seventy-two 
scots of Maliomedans ; and every one of iheso" sects v.'uuld not 
only take in tlie followeis^of every other religion on earth, but 
every member of every one of the other seventy-one sects ; and 
the nearer that sect is to its own, the greater the merit in taking 
in its members 

''Something has happened of late to annoy you I fear, Mecr 

Sihih'r 


* J\rc‘cr fc'uiamut Ali is n etanneh Suoiirn‘(!, tho sect of tjgman; and they aro 
alway.s at (Ia;rgers drawn witli (he Sheens, or tho sect of Ali. IIo alludes e. 
tlie ShooaB when lie says that one of the seventy-tt'o sects is always ready to 
take ijji tlio wVidIc of the other scvciity-onc. Mahomed, according to llio tradil 
tions, was one day licard to say. Tho time will como when my followers 

yvill he divided info s^v^‘rli r.flnvp .'f flirin will 'icwnrndlv frn to luill 
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“Somctliitig liappcns to annoy us every daj^, sir, where we are 
more than one sect of us together ; and wherever you find Mus- 
sulmans you will find them divided into sects.’^ 

It is not perhaps known to many of my countrymen in India, 
that in every city and town in the country the right of sweeping 
the houses and streets is one of the most intolerable of monopolies, 
Bupporicd entirely by the pride of among the scavengers, who 
arc all of the lowest class ! The right of sweeping within a certain 
range is recognized by the caste to belong to a certain member ; 
and if any other member presumes to sweep within that range, ho 
is excommunicated — no other niemher will smoko out of his inpc^ 
or drink out of his jug; and he can got restored to caste only by 
a f<*ast to the whoh; body of sweepers/'/' If any house-keeper witliiii 
a parlicular circle happens to ofiVnd tho sweeper of that range, 
none of his filth will bo removed till he pacifies him, because no 
otlier sweeper will dare to touch it ; ami the people of a town are 
often more iurantdzed over by these people than by any other. It 
is worthy of loiiiark, that in India tlie spirit of cofnbinatioa is 
always in the Inverse ratio to the rank of the class — weakest in the 
liigliest, and strongest in the lowest class. All infringements upoi; 
tlie rules of the class are punished Ity lines. Every line furnishes 


pave 0110,” F.vory uno of the scvciity-tlu'eo Iccts believes iiself to be the one' 
Jm’/jniy e\eo])i''d 1 )} ilieir proobet, a’ul ])ivilo'>tiTiCil to paradise. I am some 
times dia[>e.sod to think l\rahonied was seli-dvlmlod, however ditlieull it might 
bo to account for r-; innch “method in his madness.” Jt is dillicult to conceive 
a man piacod in circumstances Vviili miTC. amiable dispusitions or wifti 

pistor vio’.Y3 of till* ri^dits and duties of men i:: all their rciatioii^s with each 
other, than are exhibited by him on almost all occasions, save where 
question of faith in his divine mission was concerned. * 

A very infrereftting and useful book might be made out of the history of 
those meu, movo or less by whom multitudes of nuinkiud liavo been led 
and perhaps governed ; and a philosophical analysis of tho points on which they^ 
were really mad and ''oall/ sane, would show many of them to havo biion 
fit subjects for a i.mdliousc duniig the whole career of their glory ! 
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a fpast at which every member sits, and enjoys himself. Payment 
is enforced by excommunication— no one of the caste will eat, 
drink, or smoke with the convicted till the fine is paid; and as 
every one shares in the fine, every one does his best to enforce 
payment. The fines are imposed by the elders who know tlio 
circumstances of the culprit, and fix the amount accordingly. 
'^Washermen will often at a large station combine to prevent the 
washerman of one gentleman from washing the clothes of the ser- 
vants of any other gentleman, or the servants of one gentleman 
from getting their clothes washed by any other person than their 
own master's \va.^hcnn^\^. This enahh's them sometimes to raise 
the rate of washing to double the fair or ordinary rate; and at 
such places tlio washermen arc always drunk with one continued 
routine of feasts from the linos Ie\ied The cost of these fees falls 
ultimately upon the poor servants or their masters. This combin- 
ation, however, is not always fur had or selfish ]Mirposes. I was 
once on the staff of an officer C')mmanding a brigade on service, 
Avhose elei)lMni;-driv('r exercised an iiiHiience over him that WiW 
often mischiovons ami sometimes dangerous ; for in marching and 
^clioositig his gr )uml, this man vas more often consulted .than tlm 
([iiarter-mastcr general. ]1 is bearing was most Insolent, and be- 
came iiitoferable as well to the Enronoaii gvMitlemen as to the 

I o 

people of his caste. lie at Jast committed himself by saying that 
be would spit in the face of another gentleman’s elephant-driver 
with whom ho was disputing. All the elephant-drivers in our 
^argo camp wore immo liately assembled, and it was determined in 
council to refer the matter to the decision of ilm Jlajah of Dhnr- 
pl’Uiif^’s driver, who was acknowledged tlio head of tin) cla.ss. Wo 
were all ‘breakfasting with the brigadier after muster wiicii tlio 
reply came — the distance to Dhurbunga from Nntbpore on tlio 
Koosce river, wlierc \ve then were, must have Ijjecn a hundred and 
fifty miles. We saw men running in all directions through the 
camp, without knowing why ; till at last one came and summoned 
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tlie brigadier's driver. With a face of terror he came and implored 
the protection of the brigadier; wlio got angry, and fumed a good 
deal, but seeing no expression of sympathy in the faces of his offi- 
cers, he told the man to go and hear his sentence. He was escorted 
to a circle formed by all the drivers in camp, who were seated on 
the grass. The offender was taken into the middle of the circle 
and commanded to stand on one leg while the Ihijali’s driver's 
letter was read. He did so, and the letter directed him to 
apologise to the offended party, pay a heavy fim* for a feast, and 
pledge himself to the assembled drivers never to olTeiicl again. All 
tlie officers in camp were delighted, and some who went to bear 
the sentence explained declared, that in no court in the world 
could tlie tiling have been done with more solemnity and effect. 
The man’s character was quite altorod by it, and he became the 
most docile of drivers. On the same priiici])le here stated, of en- 
listing the community in the punishment of offenders, the Now 
Zealanders, and other savage tribes wlio have been fond of humrin 
flesh, have generally been found to confine the feast to the body of 
those who were put to death for offences against the state or the 
individual. I and all the officers of my regiment were at one time 
in the habit of making every servant who required piuiishmeut oi’ 
admonition to bring immediately, and give to the first religious 
mendicant wo could pick up, the line we tliouglit just. All the 
religionists in the neighbourhood declared, that justice had never 
been so well administered in any other regiment ; no servant got 
any sympathy from them — they were all told that their masters 
were far too lenient ! 

We crossed the Herun river about ten miles from oiij; la^i^ 
groua^< on the 22nd, and came on two miles to our JL(ints in a 
mango grove flose to the town of Kuttungoe, and under the Vin- 
dhya range of sau lstone hills, which rises almost perpendicular 
to the height of solne eight hundred feet over the town. This, 
range from Kuttungec skirts the Nerbudda valley to tbe norfb, 
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as the Sathporb range shirts it to tlio south ; and both are of the 
s?me sand-stone formation capped with basalt, upon which hero 
and there is found masses of laterite, or iron clay, Nothing has 
ever yet been found reposing upon this iron clay. The strata of 
this range have a gentle and almost imperceptible dip to the north, 
at right angles to its face which overlooks the valley, and this 
face has everywhere the appearance of a range of gigantic round 
bastions projecting into what was perhaps a lake, and is now a 
well-peopled, well-cultivated, and very happy valley, about twenty 
miles wide. The river ciusses and rccrosscs it diagonally. Near 
Jubbulporc it flows along for some distance close under the Sath- 
pore range to the south ; and crossing over the valley from I’ora- 
ghat it rcai.'hcs the Viudhya range to the north, at the peint 
where it receives the Ilerun river, forty miles below. 





CHAPTER IX. 


TiU: GREA.T iCONOCL.VPT—TIlOors llOUTED HY IIOU^TKTS— THC KA^^ZK 
OF OURITA — HOlwNET.'^’ Nrc.Pi’S I.T TXDlA. 

On tlio 23r(l we came on nine miles to Siiigramp-u'c, and ontlio 
2 till nine more to tlie valley of Jiibcynih, situated on tlic western 
extremity of the bod of a largo lake which is now covered by 
twenty-four villages. The waters were kept in by a large wall 
that united two hills about four miles south of Jubeyrah. This 
vrall was built of groat cut fre-^stoao block.s from the two hills of 
ihe Vliidliya range, whicli it united. It was about half a mile long, 
010 ' bumUaal feet broad at the base, and about one hundred feet 
ifigh. The stones, though cut, were never, apparently, ‘cemented ; 
and the wall lia-> IfUig given way in the centre, through wliich now 
Hows a small stream that pa.sses from east to west of what was once * 
the bottom of the lake, and now is the site of so many industrious 
and happy little village communities. Tim proprietor oT the vill- 
age of Juheyrah, in v, hose mango grovg our tents vrero pitched, 
conducted mo to the ruins of the Avail ; and told me that it had 
been broken down by the order of the Emperor Oiiru)i(j:che, 
History to these people is all a fairy tale ; and this emperor is the* 
groat destroyer of everything that (he idahomedans in their fina- 
ticisin have demolished of the lliiuioo sculpture or areliitecture:'" 
and yet, singular as it may appear, they never mo'.ttloii *l:Is name 
Avith any fcelpig^s of indignation or hatred. With every scone of 
his supposed outrage against their gods or theii temples, there is 
always associated the recollection of some instance of his pielyj 
and the IlindooV; glory !— of some idol, for lustauee, or column, pi\,- 
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SQjrved from his fury by a miracle^ whose divine origin he is sup- 
posed at once to have recognized with all due reverence. At Be- 
ragur, the high priest of the tempi® told us, that Ourungzebe and 
his soldiers knocked off the heads, arms, and noses of all the idols 
saying, that if they had really any of the godhead in them, they 
would assuredly now show it, and save themselves/' But when they 
came to the door of Qouree Sunkur's apartments, they were attack- 
ed by a nest of hornets, that put the whole of the emperor's army 
to the route ; and his im[)erial majesty called out, “Here we have 
really something like a god, and we shall not suffer him to be mo- 
l ested ; if all your gods could give us proof like this of their divi- 
nity, not a nose of them would over be touched !” 

Th® popular belief, however, is that after Ourungzebo^s army 
had struck off all the prominent ftatures of the other gods, one of 
the soldiers entered the temple, and siruokoff the ear of one of the 
prostrate images underneath their vehicle, the Bull. ''My dear,’' 
said Gouree, ^'do you see what these saucy men are about ?" 
Her consort turned round his head; and seeing the soldiers around 
him, brought all the hornets up from among the marble rocks 
below, where there are still so many nests of them, and tho 
whole army fled before them to Teoree, five miles. It is very 
likely that some body of troops by whom tho test of tlie images 
had been mutilated, may have been driven oft’ by a nest of 
hornets from within the temple where thii statue stands. I have 
seen six companies of infantry, with a train of artillery, and a 
squadron of horse, all put to the route by a single nest of hornets ; 
and driven off some miles with all their horses and bullocks. The 
oflfeers generally save themselves, by keeping Vithin their tents, 
and cfeeping under their bed-clothes, or their carpets ; and 
servants often escape by covering themselves up in theii blankets, 
and lying perfectly still, . Horses arc often stung to a state of 
madness, in which they throw themselves OvC«; precipices, and 
breakHhcir limbs, or kill themselves, Tho grooms, in trying to 
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save their horses, are generally the people who vSiiffer most in a 
camp attacked by such an enemy. 1 have seen some so stung 
as to recover with difficulty ; and I believe there have been 
instances of the people not recovering at all. In such a frightful 
scene I have seen a bullock sitting and chewing the cud as 
calmly as if the whole thing had been got up for his amusement ! 
The hornets seldom touch any animal that remains perfectly still. 

On the bank of the Becna river at Eerun, in the Saugor 
district, is a beautiful pillar of a single freestone of more than, 
fifty feet high, surmounted by a figure of Krishna, with the glory 
round his head. Some few of the rays of this glory have been 
struck off by lightning ; but the people declare, that this was done 
by a shot fired at it from a cannon by order of Ourungzehe, as 
his army was marching by on its way to the Deccan. Before 
the scattered fragments however could reach the ground, the air 
was filled, they say, by a swarm of hornets, that put the whole 
army to flight ; and the emperor ordered his gunners to desist, 
declaring that he was satisfied of the presence of the god 1 ” There 
is hardly any part of India in which, according to popular belief, 
similar miracles were not worked to convince the emperor of the 
peculiar merits or sanctity of particular idols or temples, according 
to the traditions of the people, derived, of course, from the 
inventions of priests, I should mention, that these hornets 
suspend their nests to the branches of* the liigliest trees, under 
rocks, or in old deserted temples. Native travellers, soldier* 
and camp followers, cook and eat tlieir food under such trees ; 
but they always avoid one in which there is a nest of hornets 
particularly on a still day. Sometimes they do not disco^er yie> 
nest til), it is too late. The unlucky wiglit goes on feedjng his 
fire, and delighting in the prospect of the feast before him, as 
the smoke ascends in circling eddies to the nest of the hornets. 
The moment it tou.clfes them they sally forth and descend, and 
sting like mad creatm’es 3 very living thing they find in potioui^ 
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Thrco compaiucs of iny rc'paicnt were escorting treasure in bonU 
from Allahabad to Cawnpore for tlie army mider the Marquis 
of Hastings, in 1817. The soldiers all took their dinners on 
shore e/cry day; undone still afternoon a sipahee, by cooking 
bis dinner under one of those nests without seeing it, sent the 
infuriated swarm among the wliole of his comrades, who were 
cooking in the same grove, and undressed, as they always are on 
Biich occasions. Treasure, food, and all were immcdiatfdy do- 
Berted, and the whole of the part)^, save the European officers, 
were up to their noses in the river Ganges. The hornets hovered, 
over them ; and it was amusing to see them bohhlng their heads 
under as tiie insects tried to pounce upon them. The offiicers 
covered themselves up in tlic carpets of their boaly ; and as the 
(lay was a hot one, their situation was still more uncomfortable 
than that of the men. Darkness alone put an end tt) the eonliict. 

I should mention that the poor old Ranee, or (^),u^''en of 
Gurha, Suchmeo Koour, came out as far as Kiillungoe with us to 
take leave^ of my wife, to whom slio has always been attached. 
She had boon in tlic habit of spending a day with her at my 
bou.so once a week ; c'lnd being the only European lady from 
Avliom she had ever received any attention, or indeed ever been 
on terms of any intimacy witli, she feels the ni'^vro sensible of the 
little oliiees of kindnes.s ami Cv)urtesy she has recoiveMl from her.* 
Her liu.shand, ISmhur Saw^, w;io the last of the long line of sixty- 
two .sovereigns, wlio njigned over tliose territories from the year 
A. l>. 358 to the langur conquest A. i). 1781. lie died a prisoner 
in the fortrcs.s of Koorae, in the Saugor district, in a. D. 178!), 
two widov/.s. One burnt Jjcrscif upoi' the fuiieraJ pile, 
and thp other was prevented from doing so, merely because she 


* After we left Jiibbiilpori, tlio oiO Uanconiiod to roco^/c ‘luud and considtr- 
ato attiutioa from the Hon. Mm. 8lioro, a very auyablo woiimu, tlio wifo of 
^ iljirf G *v.jrri tr-i^jnerar.-j reprc.siMitativo, llio Hon. Mr. iShoro, a vory wci’thy au4 
al'iw urfjjiber of thy civil .ycrvii-o, 
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was tlioaglit too young, as slio was not tlicn fifteen years of ago^ 
She received a small pension from the Saiigor government, which 
was stiil further reduced under the Nagpore government that 
succeeded it in the Jubbnlporc district in which tlio pension had heoii 
assigned ; and it was not thought necessary to increase the amount 
of this pension when tlio territory came under our dominion, so 
that she has liad barely enough to subsist upon — about one hundred 
rupees a montli. She is now about sixty years of age, and still a 
very good-looking woman. In her youtli she must have been 
beautiful. She does not object to appear unveiled Ixdoro gentlemen, 
on any particular occasion ; and when Lord \V. Bentiuck was at 
Juhhulpore in I8o3, I introduced the old quron to him. He 
S('emed mucli interoslod, and ordered the old lady a pair of sliawls. 
iShmebut very coarse ones wore to bo found in the store-rooms 
of the (lovenior-gericrars repros'mtaiive, and his lordship said 
tlieso were not such as a (lovonior-gencral could present, or a 
q^urn, liowcvcr poor, receive; and ashis own tosliakbana, (wardrobe) 
iiad gone on, ho desired that a pair of the finest kind -should he 
jmrclinsed and |Tosoutod to her in his name. The orders wmre 
in her prosoueo and mine. I was obliged to return to 
Bangor before tlioy could be carried into effeet ; and when I re- 
turru d in 1S35, T found that the rcjrrir.d shawls had hreu pre- 
sented to lier, and wmro such coarse thin^gs tliat she was asluamed 
io wear them, as mucli T really believe on ac(H)unt of the exalted 
person wholiad given them, as In'rown Bhe never menlioned the 
subject till I asked her to let me sec the shawls, which she did 
reluctantly ; and she was too proud to complain. ITow the good 
intentions of tlie Oovornor-genoral had been frustrated hi t’jiis 
caso I liavo never learned. The native officer in charge* of the 
store Wfis dead„ and the Governor-geuoftirs representative had 
left the place.* Better could not, 1 suppose, be got at this time 
and ho did not like defer giving them, 
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CHAPTER X. 

THIS PBASANTRT AND THE LAND SETTLEMENT. 

The officers of tho 21jtli had foiiml i(ainc so jdoniifiil, and the 
weather so fine, that they came on with us as far as Jubeyrah^ 
where wo had the pleasure of their society on the evening of tho 
24th, and left them on the morning of the 2r)th. A great many 
of my native friends, from among the native landholders and 
merchants of tho country, flocked to our camp at every stage, 
to pay their respects, and bid mo farewell, for they never expected 
to see me back among them again. They generally came out a 
mile or two to meet and escort us to our tents; and much do I 
fear, that lay poor boy will never again, in any part of the world, 
have the blessings of heaven so fervently invoked upon liirn by 
so many worthy and respectable men as met us at every stage, 
on our way from Jubbulpore. lam much attached to the agri- 
cultural' classes of India generally, and I have found among 
them some ot the best , men I have ever known. The pea- 
santry in India have generally very good manners, and are 
exceedingly intelligent, from having so much more leisure, and 
unreserved and easy intercourse with tliose above them. The 
constant habit of meeting and discussing subjects connected with 
their own interests, in their own fields and “ under their own 
fig-treesf,” with their landlords and government functionaries of 
all kinds and degrees, prevents their ever fe^Rng or appearing 
impudecd or obtrusive; though it certainly’ tends to give them 
steeftorian voices, that often startle us when they come into our 
houses to discuss the same points with us. 
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NinC'tenth, of the immediate cultivators of the soil in India 
are little farmers, who hold a lease for one or more years, as the 
case may bo, of their lands, which they cultivate with their own 
stock. One of these cultivators, with a good plough and bullocks^ 
and a good character, can always get good lands on moderate 
terms from holders of villages. These cultivators are, I think, 
the best who learn to depend upon their stock and character for 
favourable terms, hold themselves free to change their holdings 
when their leases expire, and pretend not to any hereditary right 
of property in the soil. The lands are, I think, best cultivated 
and the society best constituted in India, where the holders of 
edaiee of villages have a feeling of permanent ir.tercst in them, an 
assurance of an hereditary right of property which is liable only 
to the payment of a moderate government demand, descends un- 
divided by tlie law of primogeniture, and is unaffected by the 
common law, which prescribes the e(|ual subdivision among child- 
ren of landed as well as otlior private property, among the 
Hindoos and Mahomedaus; and where the immediate cultivators 
hold the lands they till by no other law than that of common 
specific contract. 

When 1 speak of holders of villages, I nr'an the holders of lands 
that belong to villages. The wiiole face of India is parcelled out 
into estates of villages. The village commiiiiiues are composed 
of those who hold and cultivate the lartJ, the established village 
servants, priest, blacksmith, carpenter, accountant, washerman, 
basket-maker, (whose \yi(e is ex officio the inidwifu of the little 
village community,) potter, w^itchman, barber, shoemaker, &c, 
&c* To these may be added the little banker, or agriciltural 
capitalist, the shopkeeper, the brazier, the confectioner, the iron- 
monger, the weaver, the dyer, the astronomer, or astrologer, who 

' In som* parts ofCeiitrul and .Southern India, the Oariuigree, who charms 
away .hail-storma from tho erops, and the Bhoomka, who charms away tigers 
from the people and thei;* cattle, ar 3 added to the mimbor of village cerivants. 
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ppints out to tlie people the lucky Jay for every eartlily undertak- 
ing, and the prescribed times for all religious ccrcinonios and 
observances. In some villages the whole of the lauds are parcel- 
led out’ among cultivating proprietors, and arc liable to etoned 
subdivision by the law of iiilieritance, which gives to each sou the 
same share. In others, the whole of the lands are parcelled out 
among cultivators, who hold tlHun on a specijic lease for limitinl 
periods, from a proprietor who holds the whole collectively under 
government, at a rate of rent fixed eitlnu’ pennanently or for liinir('d 
periods. Tluese are the two exiremes. There are hut few villnges iu 
■which all the cultivators are considered as ])r»)prietors, at lenst hut 
few in our NorhiuMa territorirK; ami these will almost invariahlv 
be found of a caste of Ijrahmans or a caste of Ihi jpoots, dc.scemhd 
from a common ancestor, to v;hom the estate was originally given iu 
rent-free tenure, or at a (piit rent, hy the existing goveriumuit 
for his prayers as a priest, or Ids services as a si)ldier. Suhs(*- 
<juerit governments, which resumed uuCf.;remoniously the cstat-vs o!' 
otliors, w<jro detern' 1 from resuming tie ‘.>,e hy a dread of th-* ciirs-'s 
of the one and the swor*ls of the oilier.’^ Sued communities of culti- 
vating proprietors are of two kind'^, those fuiiong whom the la.mb 
are parcelhd out, cacli member bolding bis share as a distlii l- 
ostate,«aii(l being in(lividually responsible for tIM share of liu* go- 
vernment demand assessed U[)on it; and tliose among v/hom the 
lands are not parcelled out, ijiit tlm prolils divided as among 
oopartners of an estate held j'»intly. Tiny, in either case, nomiiiale 
one of their memhers to colhct and ]):iy the government demand 1 
or government appoints a imui Ibr this duty, either as a salaried 

t 

**V*ery oftun the iiL ot t!nu-**iuii ly kiiu.v notliiuj.'; of 

ilic local autlioi'ifcioi allowed tlaoji to coutimu* as a ])Crf['ii.site o'‘ iheir own. 
The holders vrero willing to pay them a good share ol tlio rent, a.s.*uro»l that 
^hev would be rusunied if reported hy the local anTiorllies to the govenmu nt. 
These antlioritieg cimsenUd to take .a nuxlcrate Hliaio of the rout, '.red Ihu^ 
they should get littlo or nothing it the luJuUs wore loouiiied. 
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servant, or as a lessee, with autliority to levy from the cultivating 
proprietors a Certain sum over and above what is dcmandable 
fn)in him. 

The comminiitics in which the cultivators are considered 
mendy as ieasc-holdors, arc far more niirncrous — indeed the 
greater part of the village communities iu tliis part of ludia are 
of this description ; and where the communities arc of a mixed 
character, tlui cultivating proprietors are consid(a-cd to have merely 
a right of occupancy, and are liahlo to have llicir lands assessed 
at the same rate as those held on a mere lease tenure. In all 
parts of India tlie cultivating proprietors, in such mixed com- 
munities, are similarly situated — they arc liable to be assessed at 
the same rate as others holding the same sort of lands ; and often 
pay a liighcr rate, with which others are not encumbered. Ihit 
this is not general : it is as miudi the interest of the proprietor 
to have good cultivating tenants, as it is that of the tenants to 
have good propri(^tors ; and it is felt to be tlie interest of both to 
adjust their terms amicably among themselves, without a reference 
to a tlilrd and superior party, which is always costly and commonly 
ruinous. 

It is a question of very great importance, no ios.s moraU// 
and pollficallif than y)Va//y, which of those s^^•:tems deserves most 
encouragement -'-ihat in which the government considers the 
immediate cultivators to be the hereditary pro|)rieturs,an(l, through 
its own public officers, parcels out the lauds among them, and 
adjusts the rates of rent <lemamhihle from every minute partition 
as the lands become more and more subdivided by the Jlimloo and 
Maliomedan law of inheritance; or that in which tlie government 
considei’s him wlio holds the area of a whole vilbige or estate 
collectively as hereditary proprietor, and the iniinediato 
cultivators as his lease-tenants— leaving the rates of rent to be 
adjusted among the parties without the aid of public officers, or 
iuterposing oiil) to enfurcj the fuinimeut of their mutual contracts. 
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Iq the latter of these two svsteirs tlio lands will supply more and 
better members to the middle and higher clas.ses of the society, 
and create and preserve a better feeding between them and the 
peasantry^ or immediiite cultivators of the soil ; and it will 
occasion the reinvestment upon the soil, in works of orna- 
ment and utility, of a greater portion of the annual returns of 
rent and profit, and a less expenditure in the costs of litigation 
in our civil courts, and bribery to our public officers. 

Thoso who advocate the other system, which makes !,the 
immediate cultivators the pr()[)rieu)rs, will, for the most part, be 
found to reason upon false premises — upon the assumption that 
the rates of rent demandahlc from the immediate cultivators of 
the soil ivere everywhere limited and established hi/ immemurud 
usage, in a certain sum of money /ler acre^ or a eertaln share of Uo) 
crop produced from it ; and ‘Hliat these rates were not only so 
limited and fixed, but everywhere loell known to the pevplef' and 
miglit consequently liave become woll known to the goverjimciit, 
and recorded in public registers. Now every practical man in 
India, wlio has liad opjioriimlties of becoming well acquainted 
with tlui matter, knows, that the reeersn is the case ; that tlio rate 
of rent demandable from these cultivators mu'cr was the sam^ 
Upon any-tu'o estates d the. same time ; nor erer the stfnie upon any 
one estate at diferent iimas^ or for any consecufire nnniber of years* 
The rates vary every year bn every estate, according to the vary- 
ing circumstances that influence them — such as greater or less 
^exhaustion of the soil— gr(?ar.er or less facilities of irrigation, 
manure, transit to market, drainage — or from fortuitous tid vantages 
^*on*^ne‘hand, or calamities of .season on the other ; or many other 
.‘ircumstiirices which atfettt the value of the land, and the abilities of 
the cultivators to pay. It is not so much ihe proprietor of the 
estate, or the government, as the cultivators' themselves who 
demand every year a readjustment of the mte demandable upon 
their idifferont holdings. This readjustment must take place ; 
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nnd if there is no landlord to eflect it, government must effecT; it 
through its own officers. Every holding becomes subdivided 
when the cultivating proprietor dies, and leaves more than one 
child; and as the whole face of the country is open and without 
liedire?, the division is easily and speedilf made. Thus the field 
map which represents an estate one year v/ill never represent it 
fairly five years after : in fact, wo might almost as well attempt 
to map the waves of the ocean, as field-map the face of any 
considerable area in any part of India. 

If there be any truth in my conclusions, our governinen ^ 
lias i\ct(Ml iinwiselv in going, as it has generally done, into the 
two eth'.ones, in iis <eirl.Nin‘nt of r,he land revenue. In the 
Zemindaree settlement of Bengal, it conferred the hereditary 
right of property over areas larger than English counties on 
individuals, and left the immediate cultivators mere tenants at 
will. 1'lu‘so individuals felt no interest in promoting the comfort 
and welfare of the village commirnities, or conciliating the 
alrections of the cultivators, whom they never saw or wished to 
see ; aud tliey let out tlio village, or other subdivision of their 
estates to second parties quite as little interested, who again* 
let them out tc others, so that the system of rack renting went 
on over the whole a»'ea of the immense possession. This was a 
system more honoured in the broach tiian the observance;'^ 
for as the great landholders became involved in the ruin of their 
cultivator^, their estates were sold for arrears of revenue duo to 
government, and thus the proprietary right of one individuaf 
has become divided among many, who will have thcjfeeHngs 
which the larger lioldcrs wanted, and so remedy the evil. In tlic * 
other extreme, government has constituted the immetliato cultiva- 
tors the proprietors ; thereby preventing any one who is supported 
upon the rent lan^, or the profits of agricultural stock, from 
rising above the grade of a peasant, and so depriving society 
one of its best anA most essential elements. The remedy of both 
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is iu villn^e sotflem<^iits, in which the estate shall bo of moderate 
*i20, and tbo hereditary property of tlio holder, descending on the 
principle of a prineipalitv, hy the right of priinogenituronnaffecred 
by the common law. This is the system which has been adopt(’d in 
the Nerbudda territory, and which I trust will be always adhered t 
When wo enter upon tho government of any new territorial 
rc piisition in India, wc do not require or protcMid to cdiajigc the 
civil laws of the people ; bocanso their civil laws and their rcdii.don 
are in reality one and tiie same, and are contained in one and tiio 
same code, as certainly among the Hindoos, the MaluMnedu! s, 
nnd the Parsces, as the}^ were among the Israelites, liy tlicstj 
codes, and bv the established usai^es everywhere well nndersio.Ai 
by the people, are their rights and duties in marriagi.q inln'i’itaneo 
succession, caste, eoulract, and all tin? other ei\il relations of 
life, ascertained; anti when wo displace am»tlier government 
wo do not j)retend to alter such rights and dnli(‘S in 
relation to each otlier, wo merely change the imnihiinny and mode 
of procodtifc, by which these riglits are .secured and those dtities 
seiiforced. Of criminal law no sy.stcni wa.s (‘ver • eitlu'r la'gnlarly 
estabH>lied or administered in any state in India, by any govern- 
ment to which wc have .‘iueceeded ; and the people always con- 
sider the existing government free to aib)])t. tliat wliiL-li may 
sctmi best calculated to cllVct the one great object, which criminal 
law has everywliere in view — the Hrurtfn of tifej projurtf/ niit 
character, a)ni the cihjojjinoil of ml thdr adrmnttujcs. Tho actions 
by which these are airecied and endangered, the cvideiiee hy 
which sueli actions require to lie proved and the penalties with 
' winch they require to he, visited, in order to prevent Pieir re- 
currence/, are, or ought to h(‘, so much tlie same in every society, 
that tho people never think us hound to search fpr what Mahomed 
and his companions tlionglit in tlio wilds of^AraoIa, or the Sans- 
crit poets sung ahout them in courts and cloisters. They wonbl 
be j'lst as well pleased everywhere to lind us searclung for thesti 
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ill the writings of Confucius and Zoroaster, as in tliosc.of 
Malujinod and Menu ; and much more so, to see ns consulting 
our own common sense, and forming a penal code of our owiij 
suitable to the wants of such a mixed community. 

The fiscal laws which define the rights and duties of the 
landed interests and the agricultural classes in relation to each 
other and to the ruling powers, were also everywhere exceedingly 
simple and well understood by the people. What in England is 
now a mere fiction of law, is still in India an essential principle. 
All lands are Indd directly or iridirectly of the sovereign : to this 
rule there is no exception. The reigning sovereign is essentially 
tiio proprietor of the whole of the lands in every part of India, 
vvliero lio has not voluntarily alienated them ; and he bolds these 
lands for the payment of those public estai)li8hments which are 
maintaim'd for the public good, and are supported by the rents 
uf tlie lands either directly under assignment, or indirectly, 
through the sovereign proprietor. When a Maliomcdan or Hin- 
doo sovereign assigned lands, rent free in itVas always 

\inderstood, both by the donor and receiver, to bo with the .s?nn/i 
rc.svr/v7//oiM)f a right in his successor to resume them for t he public 
good, if he should think fit.* Hindoo sovereigns, or their priests 

* Ainee^v Khm, the Nawalj of 'roiik. to his ]i)iysicinn, who hMil 

rnred him of an intpnnitteiif- fover, laiuls yi»'1d?n" one thoiisaiul rupees a-year, 
in rent-free tetiure, and him a deed sii^mnl by Jiimseif a-id the heir apj)aront 

dec’aring expressly, that it .should deseoiul to Iiini and Ids heirs i<ir ('ver. lie 
died lately, and his son and sueces.sor, who had sif^nod the deecl, resnuied the, 
estate without rereniony. On heing reinoiistraU d with, lin said, ‘‘that his 
fathiT while living ^vas of conrso master, and could iinike him sipijWiaj^ho 
pleased, ud give land rent-free to whom he pleased ; bub his sueeessor must 
now he considered tie best judge, whether they could he spared or«rft)tj that 
if lands were to he alienated in perpetuity hy every reigning Nawah, for every 
dose of medicine,, oj dose of prayers, that he or the members of his family re- 
(piired, none would «oon oe lef. for the payment of tho soldier.^, or other neces- 
Bary public servants of a^y description.’. This was told me by the son of the 
old ]>hysician, who was th<; person to whom the speech was made, ki| father 
haying died before Ameer Khan 
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for them, oFton tried to bar this right, by invoking curses on tho 
head of that successor who should exercise it. It is a proverb 
among, the people of these territories, and I believe among the 
people of India generally, that the lands which pay no rent to 
government have no JJitrkut, blessing from above—that tho man 
who holds them is not blessed in their returns like the man who 
pays rent to government, and thereby contributes his aid 
to the protection of tho community. The fact is, that 
every Aimily that holds rent-free lands, must, in a few genera- 
tions, become miserable, from tho minute subdivision of the pro- 
perty, and the litigation in our civil courts which it entails upon 
the holdors. It is certainly ilie geiieral opinion of the people (T 
India, that no bind should lif Indd without paying rent to govern- 
ment, or providing for poop!(‘ emjd wed in the service of govern- 
ment, for the benefit of the poojdo in its defensive, religious, judi- 
cial, educational and other establishments. Nine-tenths of the 
land in the?=e Nerbudda territories are held in lease immediately 
under government by the heads of villages, wliose leases have 
been renewable every five years ; but they are non to lia\e a 
settlement for twenty. The other teiitli is held hy tlieso lieads 
of villages intermediately under some chief, whe holds severtil por- 
tions of land immediately under government at a quit rent, or 
for service performed, or fo 1)0 performed, for government, and 
lets them out to farmers. These are for tho most part situated in 
the more hilly and loss cultivated parts. 
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CHAPTER XL 

WliCICCHAFT. 

Ou leaving Juboyruhj I saw an old acqnairdancc from the 
eastern part of the Jubl)ulpore district, Kehree Singh. 

I understand, Kehroe Sing,” said 1, “ that certain men 
among the Gonds of the Jungle, towards the source of the Nur- 
budda, eat human flesli. Is it so?” 

‘‘ No, sir, the men never oat people, but the Gond women do,” 

‘‘Where?” 

“Everywhere, sir; there is not a parish — nay, a village, 
ftmong the Goads, in which you will not liud one or more such 
women.” 

And how do they eat people ?” 

They eat their livers, sir.” 

“01 1 understand ; you mean witelies ?” 

“Of courses Who ever heard ol other people eating hu- 
man beings ?” 

And you really still think, in spire or an ihat we have 
done and srid, that tliero are such ihingjs as witches ?” 

“ Of Course we do — do not wo rind instances of it every 
day? European, gentlemen are too apt to believe tliat^ things 
like this are not to be found here, ^because they are not to boiounti 
in their own country. Major Wardlow, when in charge of the 
Beoneo di»Lricl>. ^eniod the existence of witchcralt lor a long 
time ; but be was at ^st convinced.” 

“How?’* 
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^'One of his troopers one morning, after a long niardij 
took some milk for liis master s breakfast from an old woman 
Avithoiifc paying for it. Before tlie major liad got over his break- 
fast, the j)Oor trooper was down upon his back, screamitjg from 
the agony of internal pains. We all knew immediately that he 
had been bewitched ; and recommended the Ma jor to send for some 
one h anicd in those matt ;rs to lind out the witch. Ho did so; 
and after hearing from the trooper the story about the milk, this 
person at once declared that the woman from whom he got it was 
the criminal. She w;is searched lor, funiul, ami brought to 
the trooper, titid comiinmled to cure him. She H.ltly heni^id 
that sfie had herself conjured him ; but aJmitteil that her 
household g(»ds might, unknown to her, have punished him for* 
his wickedness. Tiiis, however, would nut do. She was com-* 
mamled to cure the man ; and she sot about collecting materials 
for the po(Jah (worship) ; and before she could get quite through 
the cerenionies, all his pains had lelt him. Had we not been 
resolute w^tli her, the man must have died before evening, so 
violent were bis torments.^’ 

‘‘ Did not a similar case occur to Mr. Fraser, at Jubbulpore ? 
IIow was tills ?” 

A,(Jliiipra.ssie of his, while 1 h 3 had charge of the Jubbul- 
pore district, was .sent out to Mundlah with a message of some 
kind or other. lie took a cock from an old (Jond woman, with- 
out paying for it ; and being hungry after a long journey, ;ite the 
whole of it in a curry. He lieard the woman mutter souiediing, 
but being a rnw, unsuspecting young man, ho tliought notliing 
; afto liis cock, and went to sloop, 11(3 lutd not been asIco|) 
three hojirs before lui was seized witli int(*rnal pains, and the 
old cock was actually lu^anl crowing in bis belly •! lie made tho 
best of his way back to Jubbulpore, sevm'al stages; and all the 
most skilful men were employed to charm ifway the effect of tho 
^ old woman’s spell— but in vain — lie died, and ilio cock jmver 
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ccasod crowing at intervals up to the hour of Lis death.’* 

And w;is Mr. Fraser coiivinc*ed 
J nev(‘r lieanl, lint siij^pose lie must have been.” 

Who ate l lie livers of the victims ? The witches themsclveSj 
or the evil spirits with whom tliey had dealings ?” 

The evil spirits ate the livcr.s, luit tlicy are set on to do so 
hy tliiMvitches, who get them into their power by such accursed 
saeririi-e- and ofioriiigs. They will often dig up young children 
from th'*ir gr.avesjiring them to life, and allow these devils to 
led upon their livm’s, as faiconers allow their hawks to feed 
on the hcenst.'; of pigoon.<. You saliih logo (European gentlemen) 
will not l)(*lioV(‘ all I his ; hut it i.s, noverthele.^Js, all very true.’’* 

The belief in soremy among these peo{>le owes its origin, in a 
irreat moasiirc, to (lie diseases of the liver and spleen, to which the 
paatienl.'irly the clrllren. are niueh subject in the 
; ii[-iy I arls (-1 ceiitrai India. From tlioso aflectiuns children 
I iiie away aiol die, witlioui showing any c>;ternal marks of disease. 
Tirdr d(*atl) atlrihiited to v; it eh craft ; and any (porulous old 
weman, vlu) Ih'is hieii in Hie luihit of murmuring at slights and 
jd-in‘aliiie;;t in the nei-hhonrlio.) I. is immediately set down as • 
tlu^ cause. Men w’ho ]>ra' ti(‘e medicine among thorn are very 
commonly supposed to he at ilm same time wizards. Seeking 
to inspin^ eonfalence in their prescript i#ns, by repeating prayers 
and incantnlioii.s over the j)aticnt, or ovm' the nicdic’no they give 
him, they make liiin ludieve, tluit tlicy derive aid from super- 
natural p('wer;nnd the ])ati'.'nt concludes that those who can 
command th(’>e pow^'i’s to c/.ov', cam if they will, commai^] them 
to (loMmij, He and his friends believe, that the man who can 
comnnuui th(\se powers to cure one individual, can command 

t 

* (If Mie .'^.u'pos h 1 powifs aiil of wit dies amoiu; tho Romans wo 

h.ave iI(iitI1.)Jo jticlinia iu tlu* oiu Look ui’ tho otli Odo ot lIiiMCC, and in tho 
(iili L'oo.' oi' Luvuii a I’huijjuiai. 
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tir'em to cure any other; and if he does not do so^ they believe 
that it arises from a desire to destroy the patient. I have, in 
these territories, known a ^a-eat many instances of medical 
practitioners having been put to death for not curing young 
people, for whom they were required to proscribe. Several 
cases have come before me as a magistrate, in wliicli the father 
has stood over tho doctor witli a drawn sword by the side of tlio 
bed of his child, and cut him down and killed him the moment 
the child died, as he had sworn to do when ho found the patient 
sinking under his prescriptions ! 

The town of Jubbulpore contains a population of twenty 
thousand souls, and they all believed in this story of tho cock. I 
one day asked a most respectable merchant in the town, Naiuioo 
Chowdree, how the people could believe in such things ; when he 
replied that he had no doubt witches wore to be found in every 
part of India, though they abounded most, no doubt, in tho central 
parts of it ; and that we ought to consider ourselves very fortunate 
in having* no such things in Fiialand ! But” added he, “ of all 
countries, that between Mundluh and (!ntluck is the worst for 
witches. I verily believe that every old woman has the power of 
witchcraft in that quarter. I had once occasion to go to the city 
of Ruttunpore on business ; and was one day, about noon, w^alk- 
ing in the market-place, and eating a very lino piece of sugar 
cane. In the crowd, I happened, by accident, to jostle an old 
W'oman as she passed me. 1 looked back, intending to apologise 
for the accident, and heard her muttering indistinctly as slio 
passed^on. Knowing the propensities of these old ladies, I be- 
came somewhat uneasy ; and, on turning round to my cane, I 
found, to my great terror, that the juice had been all turned to 
blood ! Not a minute had elapsed : such were th(^ fearful powers 
of this old woman. I collected my folloyciv leaving my 
agents there to settle my accounts, was beyond tho boundaries of 
the old wretch's influence before dark : had I remained nothing 
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could Ijuvo saved rne. I slioulil certainly have been a dead tn&ni 
before morning. It is well known ” said the old gentleman, '‘that 
their spells and curses can only reach a certain distance, ,ten or 
twelve miles ; and if you offend one of them, the sooner you place 
that distance between you the better I’' 

Juiigbaz Khan, the representative of the Shahgur Rajah, 
as grave and reverend an old gentleman as ever sat 
in the senate of Venice, told me one day, that he was 
himself an eye-witness of the powers of the women of Khiloutee. 
He was with a great concourse of people at a fair, held at the 
town of Raepore ; and while sauntering with many other strangers 
in the fair, one of them began bargaining with two women of 
middle age for soino very fine sugar-canes. They asked double 
the fair price for their canes. The man got angry, and took up 
one of tliem ; when the woman seiztd tlie other end, and a strug- 
gle ensued. The purchaser offered a fair price, seller demanded 
double. The crowd looked on, and a good deal of abuse of the 
female relations on both sides took place. At last a sipabee of the 
governor came up, armed to the teeth, and called out to the man, 
in a very imperious tone, to let go his hold of the cane. He 
refused, saying, ‘‘that when people came to the fair to sell, they 
should be made to sell at reasonable prices, or be turned out.’ 
“I,’' said Jungbaz Khan, “ thought the^maii right, and told the 
sipaliee, that if he took the part of this woman, wo should take that 
of the other, and see fair play. Without further ceremony the 
functionary drew his sword, and cut the cane in two, in the 
middle; and pointing to both pieces, ‘there,’ said he, ‘you §ee the 
cause of my interference !’ We looked down, and actually saw 
blood running from both pieces, and forming a little pool on the 
ground. The fac^ was, that the woman was a sorceress of the 
very woni kind ; an^ was actually drawing the blood from the 
man through the cane, to feed the abominable devil from whom 
she derived her djtoitabie powers. But for the ^timely inter- 
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fcFence of tho sipahoo, ho would liave been dead in another 
minute ; for he no soouor saw iho real stale of the case than lie 
fainted. He Iiad liardlj any blood Ivift in him ; and i was after- 
wards told that ho was not able to walk for tf'ii davs. We all 
went to the governor t.) demand justice, declaring tiiat unless the 
women were made an example of at once, tho fair would bo 
deserted, for no stranger’s life, would bo safe, lie eonsented, and 
they were both sown up in sacks and thrown into tho river; but 
they had conjured tho wat^irs and ^Yould not sink— they might to 
have been put to death, but tlio governor was himsiil afraid oi 
this kind of pco[)lc, and let tlitmi oil’. Tlnno is mif," e<m:;i:iiod 
Jungbaz, ‘‘a village, or a single family, withtaii i;s uiich. in that 
part of the country ; iii ’eol jjo man Vvill give his da;i;:!it(*r in 
marriage to a family w thout one, saying, ‘ If my dmighf^r has 
children, what will bccoino o'’ r *'0111, wiiimnl a \\it--li to protect 
them from the witches of other firnilb s in the um-lihomhood 
It is a fearful country, though tlio (dioajte;-,t and must fertile in 
India.” 

We can easily understand how a man, imrircsf od witli tho 
idea that his blood had all been drawm from him liy a sorcore.NS, 
should become faint, and remain niany days in a languid state; 
but how the peojde around should boIi(‘V(‘ that ll;ey sir.v tli^‘ hhx.d 
flowing from both parts i£tlio cane, at tlm plaue cut throngli, it is 
not so easy to conceive. I am satisfi*‘d that old dfinghaz holirvuil 
the whole story to bo true; and that at the lime ho tlnniLdd tlm 
juice of tho cane red ; but tlio little pool u\ bio )d gn'v;, no don'oti 
by degrees, as years rollcil on, and ho related this talc of the 
learfal powers of the Khilouteo witclies. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TliK TilLVEr. TREE, OR KUM'A RIUKSUA — THE SINGIIAIU OR TEll’A 
liISLTNOSA, AN D Till: («UIX1"A V.'OIiM. 

Poor old Salamut Ali \vopt, Ijittorly .tI" tin? last meeting in my 
tout, and Ids two idia; l)<>ys, williout exaolly knowing why, began 
to clt) tiie same ; and my l.Ulo son Henry caught the infection 
and we[)t louder than any of th nn. I was obliged to hurry 
over the interview lest I .shoiiid feel disposed to do the same. 
The poor o!d llanee. too sutfered a ^ood deal in parting with my 
wife, whom sh<^ says she can iiev«.’r ho[)e to seo again. Her fine 
large e 3 'es shed many a tear as she was getting into herjialankeen 
to r(‘tnrn. 

iJeiwoon diih(wrali ami linrdooa, the 'next stage, we find a 
groat many of lliose largo forest trees eailed knllnp, or kulpa brik- 
.^ha, (tlio same wliicli in tlie ’paraTiso of Indra. grants wiial is ijiesired,) 
witiiasoft silvery ha.rk, a.nd seareely any leaves. AVo are told, 
thal (lu3 naino of Ir.e go ! and fds consort will be 

found written by the, hand of (/(>:/ i][»oii 1 had the curiosity 

to examine a good many in the forest on both sides of the road ; 
and found the name of this iueariiation of Vishuoo written 
on every one ill Sanscrit character.^, apparently hy some* sup»r^ 
natural hand ; tliat is, there wa.s a softness in the impresi^ion, as 
if the finger of supernatural being had traced tho charac- 

/ 

* The* real kulpa, wl-fcli n-nv slaiuU in tho garden of tho god Indra in tho 
fust heaven, was one of tho iiHii-toeu rnritioa found at the churumg of tj^e ocean 
hy the gods and dciuoi)% tt fell to the share of ludrai 
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ters. Natboo, one of our belterl attendants, told nic, that we 
might search as deeply as we would in the forest, but wo should 
certainly find the name of God upon every one; “for,” said he, 
is God himself who writes it!” I tiied to argue him out of 
this notion ; but unfortunately could find no tree without these 
characters — some liigh up, and some lower down in the trunk — 
aome large and others small— but still to be found on every tree. 

I was almest in despair, when wo camo to a part in tlie wood 
where we found one of tliese trees down in a hollow, under the 
road, and another upon the precipice above. I uas ready to stake 
my credit upon the probability, that no traveller would take the 
trouble to go up to the tree above or down to the tree below, 
merely to write the name of the god upon tliem ; and at once 
pledged myself to Nathoo, that he should find neither the god’s 
name nor that of his wife. I sent one man up and another down; 
and they found no leisters on the trees ; but this did not alter their 
opinion on the point. “God,” said one, “had no doubt put liis 
name on these trees, but they had some how or other got rubbed 
ofif. He would in good time renew them, that mens eyes might 
bo blessed with the sight of his holy name even in tho deepest 
forest, and on tlio most leafless tree,”* “But/’ said Nathoo, “he 
might ao<t have thought it worth while, to w rite his name upon 
those trees which no travellers go to see!” “ Cannot you see, ” 
said I “ that these letters have been engraved by man ? Are 
they not all to be found on the trunk within reach of man's hand ? 

* Every Hindoo is thoroughly convinced that the narnos of Uam and hii 
Steata, are written on thia tree by the hand of Godj and uine-tonths 
of the MttgBulmans believe tho iame. 

“ Happy the man who sees a God employed 
In all the good and ill that chequer life, 

Hosolving all eventa, with their effects 
And manifold results, into the will 
And arbitration wise ef the Supreme. 


0 va-jSi.. 
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Of course they are,’^ replied he, “ because people would not'ba 
able conveniently to distinguish them if God were to write them 
higher up ! 

Sheikh Sadee has a very pretty couplet; ^‘Evcry leaf of the 
foliage of a green tree is, in the eye of a wise man, a library to 
teach him the wisdom of his Creator.” I may remark that where 
an Englishman would write his own name, a Hiiuloo would write 
that of his god, his parent, or his benefactor. This difference is 
traceable of course to the difference in their governments and 
institutions. If a Hindoo built a town, he called it after his local 
govenior; if a local governor built it, he called it after a favourit# 
son of the Emperor. In welhregnlated Hindoo families, one can- 
not ask a younger brother after his children in presence of th® 
<d(l(*r brother \sho happens to be the head of the family; it would 
be disrespectful fur him even to speak of his children as his own 
ill such prosence — the elder brother relieves his embarrassment by 
answering for him. 

On the 27th we reached Dhumow, where our friends, the 
Browns, were to leave us on their return to Jubbulporo. Dhumow 
is a pretty ])lace. The town contains some five or six thousand ’ 
people, and has some very handsome Hindoo temples. On a hill 
immediately above it is the shrine of a Mahomedau saint which has a 
very picturesque appearance. There are no manufactures at Dhu- 
mow, except such as supply the wants of the immediate neighbour- 
hood; and the town is supported by the residence of a few merchants, 
a few laudliolders,^and agricultural capitalists, and the establish- 
ment of a native collector. The people here suffer much f’jom the 
guinea worm, and consider it to arise from drinking the water of 
the old tank, which is now very dirtyq and filled with weeds. I 
have no doubt th^it it is occasioned either by drinking tlio water 
of this tank, or wadii\g in it ; for T have known European gentle- 
men get the worm in tlieir legs from wading in similar laj^es or 
Jiwamps after snipes, :nd tlio sorMints who follow, ed them wltL 
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tl^elr ammnnil ion cxperienco the same effect riore, as in most 
other parts of Tmlia, the tanks got spoiled hy tho \Y:iter eliostnut^ 
singhara,(trapa bispinosa,)\vhioh Ls cverywliero as regularly ])]aut- 
ed and ouUivatod in fields under a largo surface of water, as 
wheat or karlcv is on tho dry plains. It Is cultivated hy a cImss 
of men called Dlioemnrs, Avho are every wliore irshernnu) 5\nd 
palankeen hearers ; aTid they keep boats for the planting, weeding, 
and gathering the singhtirn. The lioldings or tiMteinonts of (‘aeli 
cultivator arc marked out carefnlly on tiu? surhu'c of the wanu’ by 
long bamboos stuck up in it ; and they pay so much tliii acre for 
the portion they till. The long straws of the plants reach up to 
the surface of the waters, upon which float their gre('n leaves : and 
their pure white flowers exp-and heautifully annnig them in tho 
latter part of tho aftoinoon. The nut grows under tin* water after 
the flowers deeav, and is fjf" 'riangnlar >!)ap(‘. and (a)\ered with 
a tough brown integument jelhering sirongiy i<' tin* k(‘i’ii(d, wiiieu 
is white, esculent, and of a fine cartilaginous tc'xiure. Tlio people 
are very Ibini of these nnis, and tij 'V ar<‘ carried often upon 
bullocks’ ba(.'k.s two or three hiindrod miles to market. They 
ripen in the hitter end of the rains, or in September; and arc 
eatable till tlio eml of Xovemher. Tho rent paid for an^'onlinarv 
tank by tlic cultivator is about one liundred rupees a year. I 
have known two liiindrt'd« rupees to bo paid for a very large one, 
and even tbrec hundred^ or thirty pounds, a year. Ihit llie mud 
increases so rapidly fiom llii.s cultivation, that it soon destroys all 
reservoirs in which it is permitted ; and wdioro it is thought 
desirable to keep up the tank for the sake of tlie water, it should 
Te carefully proliibitcd. This is done by stipulating with tho 
renter of the village, at the renewal of the lease, that no singhara 
shall be planted in the tank, otherwise ho will iievcr forego the 
advantage to Idmself of the rent for the sake llio convenience, 
and that only prospective, of the village community in general. 
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CllAl'TKll XI I r. 

TUras AND PursONKllS. 

I'K.NANT Hrown iiMil come ou to Dliumow chiefly with a 
to ii)vesti;iate a case of murder, which had takeu place at the 
\ ill 10 '*^ of Soojoina, about ten miles from Dliumow, on the road to 
Hwttah. A ^ang of two hundred Thu;^.s were encamped in tbo 
grove at Himloreea in the cold season of 1814, when, early in the 
morning, seven men well armed withswmrds aud matchlocks passed 
them hearing tieasnro from the bank of Motoe Koclioea, at Jubbul- 
pore, to their correspondents at Banda, to the value of»foiir thou- 
sand live liiiiulred rupees. The value, of their burthen was 
immediatelv perceived hy these .vy^nr/tsnie??, and Kosurcc, 

DiigpanI, ami Feringeea, three of tlio leaders, widi forty of their 
flecte.st and stoniest followers, were iinmeiliately selected for the 
pursuit. They followed for seven miles unperccivod ; and coming 
up with the treasure-hearers in a watercourse half a mile from tho 
village of 8o(»je.ina, they rushed in upon them, and put them all 
to deatli witli their swords. While they wore doing so, a tanner 
from Soojeina approached with his buffalo ; and, to prevent his 
giving the alarm, they put him to death also, and made btf . 
the treasure, leaving the bodies unburied. A heavy showor ot ruin 
f'dl, ami none of ^he village people came to tho place till the next 
morning early /when some females passing it on their way to 
iluttnh, saw ilie bodies, and tcturuiug to Soojeina, reported the 
oircumstiiuco to their friends. The whole village itereupoii 
flookedi to thw spot ; aud ihc body of the tanner \yas burned by his 
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relations wUli ibe usual ceremonies; while ai] tho rest were left 
to be eaten by jackals, dogs, and vultures, who make short work 
of suchtthings in India.* 

We had occasion to examine a very respectable old gondoinaii 
at Dhumow upon the case, Gobind Dass, a revenue oflioer under 
the former government, and now about seventy years (^f He 
told us, that he had no knowledge whatever of the murder of tho 
eight men at Soojeiaa ; but ho well remembered another wiiicli 
took place seven years before the time we mentioned, at Abhana, 


* Lieutenant Brown was suddenly called back to Jubbulpore, and could no* 
go himself to Soojeina He ^eIlt, however, an intelligent native oUiccr to the 
place, but no man could be induced to acknowledge, that he Ijad ev<*r pceri the 
bodies or heard of the affair; though Feringeea pointed out ro tluori exactly 
where they all lay. They said it must bo quite a misuke— that aocli a thing 
could not have taken place and they know nothing of it ! LitMitemint Brown 
was aware that a'l this allected ignoranc'^ arose entirely from the ihvad tliese 
people have «f being summoued to give evidence to any of our disiarit c.airt.i 
of jusuce; and wrote to Lite oiHcer in tho civil (diarge of the district, to request 
that ho would assure them, that their presence would not be requiicd. Mr. 
Hooian, the assistant magistrate, happened to be going through Soojcina fioin 
Saugor on deputation at the time ; and sending for ail tho resficctable old men 
of the place, he requested that tlcy would be mider no apprehension, but tell 
him tho real truth, as he coul'l pledge himself th?it nob ono of th-m should 
over be summoned to any distant court to give evi lence. They then took liim 
to tho spot, and pointed out to him where the bodies had been found ; and 
mentioned, that the body of the tanner had boon burned by his friends. Tho 
•banker, whose tic.isure they were carrying, had an cqu?! dislike to be 

summoned to court to give evidence, now that ho ''oulcl no longer hope to 

^liRver any portion of hi.i ]o?^t money; and it was not till after Lieutenant 
Brown had, given him a similar assurance, that ho would consent to have hi* 
book* examined. The loss of the four thousand five hundred riipee.s waa there 
found entered, with the names of the men who liad been jvilled ut Soojoina iii 

carrying it. Tiiesu a -o rpecumens of seme of the miner difllculties we had 

to contend with in our eiTorls to put down tlie most dreadful of all crimes. All 
the prisfjners accused of these murders had just been tried for otl'ers, or 
Lieutenant Brown ‘wenld not have bten able to give the pledge le did. 
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a si age or two back, on tlio road to Jiibbulpore. Seventeen trea- 
snroboarers lodged in tlie grove near that town on their way from 
Jnbbulpovo to Sangor. At night they were set upon by a large 
gang of Thugs, and sixteen of them strangled; but the seven- 
teenth laid hold of the noose before it could be brought to bear 
upon his lln’oat, pulled down the villain who held it, and made 
his way good to Ihc tow]'.. The Rajah, Duruk Singh, went to 
the spot with all the followers he could collect; but he found 
there nothing but the sixteen naked bodies lying in the grove, 
with their eyes apparently starting out of their sockets! The 
Tliuus liad all gone off with the treasure and their clothes; and 
the Rajah searched for them in vain. 

A native commissioned oflicer of a regiment of native infan- 
try, one doy iold me, that while he was on duty over some Thugs 
at Lucknow, one of them related, with great seeming pleasure, 
tlio following case, which seemed to him one of the most reinark- 
;d)le that he had hoard them speak of during the time they were 
under his charge. 

A stout Mogul oflicer of noble bearing and singularly hand- 
some countenance, on his way from the Punjab to Oude, crossed 
the Oanges at GurmulUesur (Jhat, near Meeriith, to pass throngli 
Moradabad and Bareilly. He was mounted on a fine Turkee 
horse, and attended by bis Khidmiitgar (butler) and groom. 
Soon after crossing the river, he fell in with a small party of well- 
dressed and modest-looking men, going the same road. They ac- 
costed him ill a respectful manner, and attempted to enter into 
conversation with him. He had beard of Thugs, and told them 
to be off. They smiled at his idle suspicions, and tried to ’remove 
Ihem, but all in vain ; the Mogul was determined; they saw bis 
iiostrils swelling vv*ith indignation, took their leave, and followed 
slowly. The next morning bo oveuook the same number of men, 
but of a different appearance, all Mussulmans. They aceWed 
him in the same respectful manner; talked of the danger of the 
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road, and tho necessity of tlieir keeping together, and taking ad- 
vantage of the protection Qf any mounted gentleman that happen- 
ed to he going the same way. The Mogul Officer said not a word 
in reply, resolved to have no companions on the road. 'J'hey per- 
sisted— his nostrils began again to swtdl, and putting his hand to 
his sword, ho lid them all be off, or ho \voiiM liave their heads 
from their shoulders. He hail a bow and quiver full of arrows 
over liis shoulders, a brace of loaded pistols in his waist-belt, and 
a sword hy his side, and was altogether a very fonnidahle looking 
cavalier. In the evening another party, that lodged in the same 
Eurae, became very intimate with t!)c butler ami groom. Thi^y 
were going the same road ; and as the Mogul overtook tlicm in 
the morning, they made their bows respectfully, and began to cn- 
ter into conversation with tlioir two friends, tho groom ami tin 
butler, wlio were eoniing up behind. The MoguTs nostrii’s hegar 
again to^ sw’oil, and lie hid the strangers be ofr. Iho groom am 
butler interceded, for their master was a grave, sedate matt, am 
they wanted companions. All would not do, and the stranger 
fell in the rear. The next day, when they had got to the middl' 
of an €pctensive and uninhabited plain, the Mogul in advance, am 
his two servants a few hundred yards behind, he came up to 
party of six poor MussulVnans, sitting weeping by the side of 
dead companion. They were soldiers from Lahore, on tlu.'ir wn 
to Lucknow, worn down by fatigue in their anxiety to sec the 
wives and children onco more, after a long and painTul servic 
i^hein companion, the hope and prop of his family, had siuik nr 
del* Uie fatigue, and they had made a grave for lum ; but the 
were poor nnletlered men, and miablo to repeat the funev^sorvii 
from tho holy Koran— would liis liigliness bii{t pcifurm ‘^fnis la 
office for them, he would no doubt fiiulihis reward in this wor 
and|^he next. The Mogul dismounted— the body had been placr 
in its proper* posit ion, with its head towards Mecca. A carpel 'V 
spread— the Mogul took off his* bow and quiver, then his ph^t^ 
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and swovd, and placed them on the gromiJ iioar tlio body— called 
for water, and washed his feet, hands, and face, that he might not 
pronounce the holy words in an unclean state. He then knelt 
down and began to repeat tlie funei*al service, in a clear loud voice. 
Two of the poor soldiers knelt by him, one on each side in silence. 
The other four wont off a few paces, to hog that the butler and 
groom would not come so near as to interrupt tlic good Samaritan 
at his devotions. All being read}-, one of the four, in a low under- 
tone, gave the Sbirnce, (signal,) the liandkcrchiefs wore tbrow-ii 
over their necks, and in a f(3W minutes all three— the Mogul and 
his servants — were dead, and lying in tlie usual manner, the head 
of one at the feet of the one below lam. All th ‘ parties they 
had met on tlic road belonged to a gang nf Jum:\!<k'hec Thug-, 
of the kingdom of Oude, In despair of banng al-le to win (ho 
Mogul’s confidence, in the usual w'ay, and dotonniue 1 to have the 
money and jewels, which they knew ho carried wiih him, they 
had adopted this plan of disarming him; dug the grave by the, 
side of the road, in the open plain, and made a hand'somc young 
Mussulman of the party the dead soldier. The Mogul being a 
very stoijt man, died almost without a struggle, as is usually tli^ 
case with such; and his two servants made no resistance.'’ 

People of great sensibility, witli lioarts ovorchaiged with sor- 
row, often appear cold and callous to Ibose w ho seem to them (o 
feel no interest in their afUictions. An instance of this kind I 
will here mention ; it is one of thousands that I have met ^Yitll in 
my Indian rambles. It was mentioned to me one day that i\\] 
old Fukecr, who Kved in a .small hut clo<c bv a little shrine on 
the side of tlio road near' the town of Moradahad, had lucrfy 
lost his son, poisoned by a party of a Dliutooreas, or professional 
pojU^ors that mow infest every ro.ad throughout India. I sent 
for liim, and roijuested him to toll me his story, as 1 might pfu- 
bap^ be able, to trac? tlio munV-rers. lie did so, and a Per^ia i 
^vriier took it down while 1 listened with ail the culdimss of a 
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magistrate, who wanted merely to learn facts, and have nothing 
whatever to do with feelings. This is his story literally 

“ I reside in my hut by the side of the road a mile and hals 
from thfe town, and live upon, the bounty of travellers, and people 
of the surrounding villages. About six weeks ago, I was sitting 
by the sido of my shrine after saying prayers, with my only son 
about ten years of age, when a man came up with his wife, hif 
son, and his daughttr, the one a little older and the otiicr a little 
younger than my boy. They baked and ate their bread near iny 
shrine, and gave me flour enough to make two cakes. This I pre- 
pared and baked. My boy was hungry, and ate one cake and a 
half. I ate only half a one, for I was not hungry. 1 had a few 
days before purchased a nc.v blanket for my boj, and it was hang- 
ing in a branch of the tree that shaded the shrine, when tliose 
people came. My son and I soon became stupified. I saw him 
fall asleej), and 1 soon followed. I awoke again in the evening, 
and found myself in a pool of water, 1 had sense enougli to 
crawl towards my boy! I found him still breathing; and I sat 
by him with his head in my lap, where lie soon died. It was now 
evening, and I got up, and wandered about all night picking up 
*straws— I know iiot why, I was not yet (juito scnisilile, During 
the night.tlic wolves ate my poor hoy. 1 ho{ird this from travel- 
lers, and w«nt and gathered up his bones and buried them in the 
slirine. I did not (piite recover till the third day, wlieii I found 
that some washerwomen had pul me into the pool, and hd’t me 
there with my head out, in hopes that this would revive mo; hut 
they had no h^pe of my son. I ^Ya.s then taken to tin* poHeo of 
^i^towii; but the landholders had hogged mo?, to say nothing 
about tho^ poisoners, lest it might get them and their village com- 
munity into trouidc. The man was tall and fair, and about 
tliii'ty-tive ; tlic Woman sliort, stout and fair, atid about thirty: 
two of her te{itli projected a good deal; flic boy s eyelids were 
%uich disenavd.'’ 
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All ihivS lio told me without the slightest appearance of eftio- 
tvon, for he had not seen any appearance of it in me, or ray ?er 
sian wrilor; and a casual European observer would perhaps have 
exclaimed, What brutes these natives arc! this fellow feels no 
more for the loss of his only son than he would for that of a goat!"’ 
But I knew the feeling was there. The Persian writer put up 
his paper, and closed his inkstand; and the following dialogue, 
word for word, took place between ino and the old man. 

Qnedion. What made you c(mccal the real cause of your- 
hoy's dciith, and tell the police that he had been killed as well 
as oaten by wolves? 

Aniiiccr, The landholders told me that they could never 
bring back iny boy to life, ami the wdiolc village would be wor- 
ried to death by them if I inado any raeritiou of the poison. 

Question. And if they were to be punished for this they 
won hi annoy you? 

Aiisiver. Ccriainly, But I believe tliey advised me for ray 
own good as well as their own. 

Question. And if they should turn you away from that 
place, could you not make anotlier? 

Answer. Are not the bones of ray poor boy tliere ; 
and the trees that he and I plante;! and waatolied together tor 
ten years. 

Question. Have you no other relations? What became of 
your boy’s mother ? • 

Answer. >>he died at that place when my boy was only 
three months old. I liavc brought him up myself from that ago : 
he was my only child, and he hasbeeu poisoned for the sake of the 
blanket! fHervi the poor old man sobbed as if his heartstrings 
would break ; and 1 was oblicjed to make him sit down on the 
floor while I walked up and down the room.) 

QMeUioM. Had you any children before / 
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* sir, \vc had ^30veral, but they all died l)eforo 

their mollicr. Vu' had been reduced to beggary by iiiisfortnncs, 
and 1 bad b(H\)ine too weak and ill to work. 1 buried my poor 
wiu^s boiie.::. by ilic side of the road wlieve she died; raised tbo 
. jitrle shiine over tlieiii, planted tlic trees, and there have I sat 
ever since by her side, with our poor boy in my bosom. It b a 
sad place for wolves, and we used often to hear them howling 
outside: but my poor hoy was never afraid of them when Im kne\y 
I was near him. God preserved him to me, till the sight of the 
new blanket, for 1 liad nothing else in tlie world, made tljc o 
people poison us ! I bouglit it for him only a f(^\v days befoio 
when the rains were coming on, out of my savings — i was all I 
liad. (The poor old man sobbed again, and sat down while I 
paced the room, lest I should sob also; my heart was becoming a 
liitlo too largo for ils apartment.) “I will novciV' continued lie, 
‘'<]uit the bones of my wife and child, and the trees that he and 
I watered for s*) many years. 1 have not many years to live; there 
I will .-y ‘!'.d them, wbatcNer the landholders may do— they ad- 
vised mo foi rnv own good, and will never turn me out.’* 

, 1 found ail the poor man stated to bo true; the man and his 

wife liad mixed poison with the flour to destroy the poor dd man 
and his sftn for the sake of tho new blankid which tliey saw 
liaiigiiig ill the hiancli of tiio tro *, and carried away with them. 
Tho [Kiisou used on such occasions is commonly the dutora, and 
it i.s somotiincH given in the liookali to ho smoked, and at others 
^iij food. AVheii they rerjuiro to poison cliihlren as well as grown- 
up people, or v/onu n who do not .smoko, they mix up tho poison 
iflFfooJ* The intention i.s almost always to destroy life, as ‘'dead 
men tell no tales hut tho poisoned people sometimes recover 
as in tlio present ease, ami load to the detection (jff the poisoners. 
Tho ca.scs ill wliicii tlioy recover are, liowevcr, raVe; and of thoro 
^who recover few are ever able to trace tic poisoners; and of 
those \tlio recover and truce them, very few will ever undertako 
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to prosecute thclc through tlio several courts of the inagistrate, 
the sessions, and tliat of last inslance in a distant district, to 
^vhich the proceedings niiist be sent for iiual orders. 

The impunity with which this crime is every w’herc* perpe- 
trated, Olid its consecinont increase in every part of India, are 
anieng the greatest evils with which the country is at this lime 
afflictel. These poisoners are spread all over India, and are as 
numerous over the 13omhay and Madras presidencies as over 
tliat of Bengal. There is no road iree from them, and throughout 
India there must be many hundreds who gain tlieir subsistence' 
by this tiaile alone. They put on all manner of disguises to suit 
their purpose ; and as tlicy prey ehictly upon the poorer sort of 
travellers, they require to dc.>iroy the greater number of lives 
to make up their incomes. A i)arty of two or three poisoners 
have very often succeeded in destroying anotlier of eight or ten 
travellers with whom they have journeyed for some days, by pre- 
tending to give them a feast on tlie celebration of the anniversary 
of some family event. Sometimes an old-wmnian oi; man will 
manage the thing alone, by gaining the confidence of travellers, 
and getting near the cooking-pots while they go aside ; or when 
employed to bring the (lour for the meal from the bazaar. 
The poison is put into the flour or the pot, as [opportunity 
oTers. 

People of all castes and callings take to this trade, some 
casually, others for life, and others derive it from their parents or 
teacliers. They assume all manner of disguises to suit their ^ 
purposes; and the habit of cooking, eating, and sleeping on the siilo 
of the road, and smoking with strangers of seemingly tlfe sar.^o- 
caste, greatly facilitate their designs upon travellers. The small 
parties are unconnected with <^ach other, and two parties never 
uuite in the same ciuise. The members of one party may be 
somotimea convicted *and puui.dicd, but their conviction is acci- 
dental, for the systen; which has enabled us to put down Ibo 
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Thug associations cannot bo applied, with any fair prospect of 
Success, to the suppression of these pests lo society. 

The Thugs went on their adventures in large gangs; and 
two or more were commonly united in the course of an expedition 
in the perpetration of many murders. Every man shared in the 
booty according to the rank he held in the gang, or the part ho 
took in the murders; and the rank of every man, and the part ho 
took generall}^ or in any particular murder, were generally well 
known to all. From among these gangs, wlien arrested, we found 
the evidence we required for their conviction— or the means of 
tracing it, among the families and friends of their victims 
— or with persons to whom the property taken had been 
disposed of— and in tiie graves to which the victims had been 
consigned. 

To give an idea of the system by wl)ich the government of 
India has been enabled lo effect so great a good for the people as 
the suppression of these associations, I will suppose that two 
sporting gentlemen, A at Delhi, B in Calcutta, had both described 
the killing of a tiger in an island in tlie Ganges, near Hurd war* 
and mentioned the names of the persons engaged with them 
Among the persons thus named were C, who had slnccP returned 
to America, D, who had retired to New South Wales, E to Eng- 
land, and F to Scotland.^ There were four other persons named 
who were still in India, but they are deeply interested in A and 
B's story not being believed, A says that B got the skin of the 
^ tiger, and B states that he gave it to C, who cut out two of tlie 
claws. Application is made to C, D, E, and F, and without the 
^ssibifity of any collusion, or even communication between them, 
their statements correspond precisely with those of A and B, as to 
the time, place, circumstances, and person? engaged. Their state- 
ments are sworn to before magistrates, in ^Drescnce of witnesses, 
and duly attested. 0 states that lie got the skin from B, and 
gave it to the Nawab ot Ilamporc for a hookah carpet; but that 
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a»d B should not. be believed. They vvould all, perbaps, come (o 
the said court from the different quarters ot the world in which 
they had thought themselves snugly settled ; but the thing would 
annoy them so much, and be so much talked of, that sporting 
gentlemen, nawabs, ministers, and goldsmiths, would in future 
take good care to have forgotten” everything connected with 
the matter in dispute, sliould another similar reference be made to 
them, and so A and B would never again have any chance. 

Thug approvers, whoso evidence we required, were cmiployed 
in all parts of India, under the officers appointed to put down these 
associations ; and it was difficult to bring all whose evidence >vas 
necessary at the trials, to the court of the district iu wliicli the 
particular murder had been perpetrated. Tlie victims were, for 
the most part, money-carriers, whose masters and families resided 
hundreds of miles from iho place where tlu'y were murdered, or 
people on their way to their distant homes fmm foreign sorvieo 
There was no chance of recovering any of the pro[ierty laken from 
the victims, as Thugs were known to spend what they got freely, 
and never to have money by them ; and the friends of (lie victims^ 
and the bankers whose money they carried, were everywhere touiul 
exceedingly averse to take any share in the prosecution. 

To obviate all these diffictiltics, separate courts were formed, 
with permission to receive whatever evidence they might tliink 
likely to prove valuable, attaching to each portion, whether docu- 
mentary or oral, whatever weight it mi<;ht seem to deserve. Such 
courts were frjrmed at Hydrabad, Mysore, Indore, Lucknow, 
jGwalior, and were presided over by our, highest diplomatic 
functionaries, in concurrence with the princes at whose courts they 
were accredited ; and w’ho at Jubhulpore were jmder the direction 
of the representative of the Governor-General ( f India. By this 
means we had a most valuable species of* unpaid agency j and I 
behe^ve tiicre is no part ot their public life on which tho.5c high 
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functionaries look back with more pride, than that spent in pre- 
siding over such courts, and assisting the supreme government! in 
relieving the people of India from this fearful evil.* 


* I may here mention the namea of a few diplomatic ofBcera of distinction 
"who have aided in the good cause : of the civil service— Mr. F.C. Smith, Mr, Martin 
Mr, George Stockwell, Mr. Charles Fraser, the Hon. Mr. AVellesley, the Hon. Mr. 
Bhoro, the Hon. Mr. Cavendish, Mr. George Clerk, Mr. L. Wilkinson, Mr. Box ; 
Majors-Qeneral, Cubbou and Fraser; Colonels, Low, Stewart, AWes, Spiers 
Caulfield, Sutherland, and Wade; Major Wilkinson; aud among the foremoat 
Major Bothwick and Captain Paton. 
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CHAPTER XIY. 

BASALTIC CAPPINGS OF TTIK SANDSTONE HILLS OF CENTRAL INDIA— SUb- 
PENSION BRIDGE— PEOSPECTS OF THE NEHRUDDA VALLEV— DEIFICA- 
TION OF A MORTAL. 

On the 2[)th we came on to rntliurcoa, a considorahlo little 
town thirty miles from Saiigor, supported almost entiiTly by a 
few farmers, small agricultural capitalists, and the cstablishinont 
of a native collector. On leaving Pathiirei'a, wo ascend gradually 
along the side of the ba.s:iltic hills on our left, to the south, for 
three miles, to a point whence wo see before us this piano of tlat 
basaltic cappings extending as far as the cyo can reach to tho 
west, south, and north, witli frcfpient breaks, but still preserving 
one uni form level. On tho top of these tables are here and tliero 
little conical elevations of laterite, or indurated iron chiy. The 
cappings everywhere rej)oso immediately upon the sand-stone of 
the Vindlija range ; but tli<*y have occasional beds of limestone 
formed apparently l)y springs rising from their sides, and strongly 
impregnated with carbonic aci<l gas. For the most part this is 
mere travertine ; but in some places they get good lime from tho 
beds for building. 

On*the Lst of December we came to tho 'pretty village of 
Sunodah, near the susp(3n.sion bridge built over tho river llceoso 
by- Colonel Presgrave while ho was assay master of the Saugor 
mint. I was present at laying tlie foiindation-stono of tliis bridge 
ill Dccembcu', 1827. Mr. Maddock was tho governor-generars 
repi cstintuli/e in these territories, and the work was luidcrtaken 
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more with a view to show what couM bo clone out of llieirc^wn 
resources under minds capable of developing them, than to supply 
any pressing or urgent want. Tlie work >Yas completed in June, 
1830 ; and I have several times seen upon the bridge as many as 
it could hold of a regiment of infantry while it moved over; and 
at otlior times, as many of a corps of cavalry, and often several 
elephants at once. The bridge is between the point of suspension 
two hundred feet; and the clear portion of the ])lairorm measures 
one hundred ami ninety feet by eleven and a lialf. The whole 
cost of the work ainounteJ to aijout lifr,y thousand rupees ; and 
under a less aiile and careful person than Colonel Presgrave 
would have cost perhaps donblo the amount. Tliis wmrk has been 
declared liy a very competent judge to he equal to any structure 
of the same kind in Europe ; and is eminently calculated to show 
what genius and perseverance can produce out (d the resources 
of a country even in the rudest state of industry and the arts. 

The river Nerbudda neither is aor ever can, I fear, bo madf 
navigable ; and the p’’oducQ of its valley would rcv’julre to fine 
iis way to distant markets over the Vindliya range of hills to tin 
north, or the Sathporo to the south. If the produce of the soil 
mines, and imlustiy of the valley cannot be transported to distau 
markets, the government cannot possibly find in it any availabb 
not surplus revenue in money, for it has no mines of tlic precioiu 
metals, ami tlie precious metaU can flow in only in o.Ycliango 
for the produce of tbo land and the industry of the valley tliat 
flows out. If the government wishes to draw a not surplus 
rovoiuio from the valley or from the districts that border upon it, 
that is, a reveniuf beyond its expenditure in support of the local 
public establishments, it must either draw it in produce, or tor 
what can be got for that produce in distant markets. Hitherto 
^ittle beyond the rude produce of the soil has been able to find 
its way into distant^markets from tho valley of the Nerbudda ; 
yet this valley abounds in iron mines ; and its soil, whore uues:- 
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haiisted by cropping, is of tho richest quality.* It is not then 
too much to hopo, that in time tho iron of the mines will be 
worked into machinery for inanufactures; and that multitudes, 
aided by this machinery, and subsisted on tho rudo agricultural 
produce, which now flows out, will invest tho value of their labour 
in manufactured commodities adapted to tho demand of foreign 
markets, and better able from their superior value compared 
with their bulk, to pay the cost of transport by land. Then, 
and not till then, can we expect to see these territories pay a 
considerable net surplus revenue to government, and abound in 
a middle class of merchants, manufacturers, and agricultural 
papitalists. 

At Sunodah there is a very beautiful little fortress orjeastio 
now unoccupied, tliougb still entire. It was built by an officer of 
the Rajah Chuttor Saul, of Bundelciind, about one hundred and 
twenty years ago. He had a grant on the tenure of military 
service of twelve villages situated round this place ; and a man 
who could build such a castle to defend the surrounding country 
f;om tho inroads of freebooters, and to secure himself and his 
'troops from any sudden impulse of the people's resentment, was 
as likely to acquire an increase of territorial possession in these 
parts, as he would have been in Europe during the middle ages. 
The son of this chief, by uaine Eae Sing, was, soon after tho 
castle had been completed, killed in an attack upon a town near 
Chitterkote ; and having in the estimation of the people become a 
gody he bad a temple and a tomb raised to him close to our 
encampment. I asked the people how ho had bteome a god; and 


* Tho toil of the valley of the Neruntklt, niid that of the NerbvulJa and 
Saugor territories generally, is formed for the most part of the detritus of trap 
rocks th..t everywhere Covered the Fand-stoiis of tli^ Vindhya and Hathpora 
^ranges which run ilirongh tlipss territories. This Imssltic detritus forms what ifl 
Ceiled th? black cotton soil by the English, for what reason I know aot. 
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was told, that some one wbo had been long suffering from ^ a 
quartan ague went to the tomb ono night, and promised Hae Sing, 
whose ashes lay under it, that if he could contrive to c]ire hU 
ague for him, ho would, during llio rest of his life, make oflerlngs 
to his shrine. After that he had never another attack, and was 
very punctual in his oflPeringg. Others followed his example and 
with like success, till Hae Sing was recognized among them univeiv 
gaily as a god, and a temple raised to his name I This is the way 
tliat gods were made all over the world at one time, and are still 
made all over India. Happy had it heen for mankind if thoBQ 
only who were supposed to do good had been deified I 

On the 2nd we came on to the village of ICojiinporo, 
(leaving the town and cantonments of Saugor to onr left,) a 
diatiinco of some fourteen miles. The road for a great part of the 
wny lies over the hare back of the sandstone strata, the covering 
of basalt having been washed off. The hills, however, are every- 
where, at Ibis distance from the city and cantonments of Saugor, 
nicoly wooded ; and being constantly intersected by prMty little 
valleys, the country we came over was picturesque and beautiful. 
The soil of all these valleys is rich from the detritus of the basalt 
that forms or caps the hills; but it is now in a had slate of culti- 
vation, partly from several successive seasons of great calamity, 
under which tlie people have been suflfcrhig, and partly from over- 
assessment; and this posture of atfiirs is continued by that loss 
.of energy, industry, and character, among the farmers and cul- 
tivators, which must everywhere result from these two evils. In 
India, where the people liavu learnt so well how to govern them- 
selvis from tlie want of settled government, good or bad govern- 
ment really depends almost altogether upon ^ood or had settle^ 
fnents of the land revenue. Whore tlio government demand is 
imposed with moderation, and enforced with justice, there will 
fhe people be generally found happy and conteulod ; and disposed 
^0 perform their duties to each other and to the state, e}o 3 ptf' . 
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when they have the misfortune to sulTer from drought, l;!iglit, 
and other calamities ofsonson. 

I have mentioned that the l)asalt in the Saugor district re- 
poses for the most part immediately upon the sandstone of tlio 
Vindhya range: and it must have Icon deposited on tlio sand 
while the latter was yet at the bottom of the ocean, tliough this 
range is now, I believe, nowhere less than iVom fifteen humlnd 
to two thousand feet above the level of the sea. The inai ks of 
the ripple of the sea may be observed in sonic places wliero ilio 
basalt has been recently washed off, beautifully defined, as if 
formed only yesterday ; and there is no other snhstnnce to ho 
seen between the two rocks. The texture of the saiulstoiio at the 
surface, where it comes in contact with tlio l).‘isalt, ha.s in soino 
places been altered by it; but in others it seems to luive been as 
little changed as the habitations oi the jicojile who were suffoca- 
ted by the ashes of Vesuvius in the cily of rompeii. 1 am 
satisfied, from long and careful examJn ition, that the greati}!* 
part of this basalt, which covers the table land of central and 
•outhern India, must have been held for some time in suspension 
in the ocean or lake into which it wnis first thrown in the .shape 
of ashes, and then gradually deposited. This alone cart' account 
for its frequent appearance of stratifiealion, for the gentle blend- 
ing of its particles with those of the .^and nc ir tlie siirfaeo of t)\o 
latter; and above all, for those levi*l steps, or iahit'S, lyiug 
one above another horizontally in parallel lines on one range, 
corresponding e.xaotly willi the same j»arallol lines one al'ove 
another on a range twenty or thirty miles acru.^s the valley. ]\Ir. 
Scroffe’s theory is, I believe, that these are* all mure flowings, 
or coulees of lava, which, in their liquid state, filled liollows, hut 
aftirwards became of a harder texture as they (j^ied and crystal- 
lized than the higher rocks around th«m ; the consequence of 
which fs that the latter liave been decomposed and washed away 
whili the basalt has been left to form the highest elevations* 
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My opinion l.s, tbat those steps, or stairs, at one time formed I lie 
hods of the ocean, or of <;rcat lakes ; and that the substance of 
wliich they iite composed was, for the most part, i)rojected into 
the water, and tliorc hold in suspension till gradually deposited, 
There are, liowovcr, aniidst t]ies(i stops and beneath thorn, massei 
of more (•oin])a(!t and cj“} staliine basall, that bear evident signs 
of having been (lows o( lava.* 

Reasoning from analogy at Jiiobiilpore, where some of the 
hasnllie caj)!'ings of the hills had evident! v been tlire-wn out of 
criiiers long :irt,<u* (his siirlacc li:\d ht'on raised a!)'>ve the waters, 
and become the liahitat.on both of veg<‘(al)]e ami animal life, I 
made tlie first discovery of fossil remains in tlio Nerhiidda valley. 
I went first to a hill within siglil. of my hou^oin and searched 
exactly lietween the plateau of basalt lliat covered it, and tho 
stratum immediately below ; and there I found several small trees 
with roots, trunks, and branches, all entire, and beautifully petrified. 
They had lieeii only recently iineovored by the washing away of a 
jiart ( f the basaltic jdateau. I soon after found some fossil bones 
of animals. Going over to Saugor, in the end of Im'h), and reason- 
ing tliere upon the same analogy, I scarclicd for fossil remains 
along the line of contact between the basalt and the surface upon 
which it had been deposited ; aiivl 1 found a grove of silicified palm 
trees within a mile of the cantonments^. These palm trees had 
grown upon a ealearenus dopnsil formed from springs rising out of 
the basaltic range of liiils to the south. The commis.'sariat officer 
had cut a road through this grove, and all the European oflieers of 

* tSinco Wiiiiiijx the lUHno. I t»:ivc Ht’oii Colonel tSyl^os’s notes on the forajai* 
tions of sontliorn lUdiu Uceiew. Tho faers thoro descriOeil, Roerii all to support 
lay conclusion ; and hv- map would answi*'' just as well fur central as fur southern 
India; for tho banks of tlie Nerbiuld.t and Cdmmbul, Suhun aticl Main widde©, 

well as for those c»f tjio Laut.i nnd tho Ueoma. Coloind Sykes does not, I 
believe, attempt to account for thi) Btr.-'lilioatiuii of tho basalt; he merely 
de.sci'ibcs it, 
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ajargo military station had been every day riding through it 
u-itliout observing the geological treasure; and it was some time 
before I could convince thorn, that the stones which they had every- 
day seen were really petiificd palm trees. The roots and trunks 
were beautifully perfect. 
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ClIPTAER XV. 

i.e(;end of hie sacoor lake— ['.uialvsis from k.'tint.' 7 : 17 . !;i:a::;of 

TUK LATUYKL'S SATI Vi;.*:::. 

Tjie contonments of Saucer are about two nules from tlie city 
rnd occupied by tbreo ro^nmciits of ualivo iufantrv, one of local 
horse, and a coiu])auy of European artilioiy. Tlio city occupies two 
sides of cue of the most beautiful lakes in India, formed by a wall 
wliicli unites two sand-stone hills on the north side. The fort and 
part (if the town stands upon this wall, which, according to tradition, 
was built by a wealthy inerclniit of tlio Briuj ira caste, After he had 
finished it, the bed of the lake still roiuaiued dry; and he was told, 
in a dream, or hy a priest, that it would contluuc so ti'd lie should 
consent to sacrifice his own daughter, ihcu a girl, and the young 
l;:d to whom she had been afiiaiiced, to the tutelary god of tii(3 
])iaco. lie accordingly built a little shrine iu the ccnlro of iho 
Valley, which was to become the bed, of the lake, put the two 
children in, and built up the doorway, lie hud no sooner done so 
than the whole of the valley became filled witli water, and the old 
merchant, the priest, the masons, and spectators, made their escape 
with much difilcully. From that (imo the lake lie.s liooii im xliaiis- 
tible ; but no living soul of the Jh injara caste lias ever since been 
known to drink of its waters ! (^ertainly all of that caste at, pre- 
•sciit religiously avoid drinking the veator of the hike ; and the old 
people of the city saj^, that they have always done so since tliey 
can remember ; and that they used to hear from their paronis that 
they bad always done sOi In nothing duos the touiidcr of the 
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(Jliristian rcli^^ion appear more amiable tlinn in bis iDjnnclioi), 
‘Suflfor little cbildren to come unto me, and forbid them not.” In 
nothin" do the Hindoo deities appear more horrible than in tho 
delight they aic supposed to take in their saciifice— it is every- 
where the helpless, the female, and the infant, that they seek to 
devour — and so it was among the I'hamiciaiis and their Cartliagi- 
inau colonies. Human sacrifices were certainly oU’erod in tlic 
city of Saugor during the whole of the Slurliulta government up 
to the year 1800 , when they were put a slop to by the local gover- 
nor, Apa Sahibj a very humane man ; and I once heard a V(‘ry 
learned Crahman priest sav, that he Ihoii^bt tho decline of his 
iamily and government arose from this innovnlion. •* Tlicre 
said ho, ‘‘no sin in not offering human sacrifices to the gods where 
none have been offered ; but where tin* gods have bi'im accustomed 
to them, they are very naturally annoved when the rite is abolished, 
and visit tho place and people with all kinds of calamities.” Ho 
did not seem to think, that there was anything singular in lliis 
inode of reasoning; and perhaps threo llrahmaii priests out of 
four would have reasoned in the same manner ! 

In descending into the valley of tho Nerbudda over the 
Vindliya range of hills from Bhopaul, one may see by tBe side of 
the road, upon a spur of the liill, a singular pillar of MUiil-stor«« 
lising in two spires, one turning aliove and rising over the other, 
to tho height of from tweiity to thirty feet. On a s})ur of a hill 
Iialf a mile distant, is another saiid-stouc jiillar not (jiiito so high. 
Uhe tradition is, that llic smaller pillar was the alliiinced bride of 
the taller one, who was a yontli ol a family of great eminence in 
these f»ar(s. Coming wiili his uncle to pay liis first visit to his 
bride, in the procession the}' call the Jjuraut, lu5 grew more and 
more impatient as heapj»roachcd nearer and neait*r, and she shared 
the feeling. At last, unable to restrain bimself, he jumped upon 
Ills uncle s shoulder, and looked with alf his might towards the 
spot t^here his bride was said lo be scaled. Unhappily she felt uo 
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less impatient than ho diJ, and raising “ tlie fringed curtains l)f 
her eye,” as he raised Iiis, they saw each other at the same mo- 
ment. In that moment the bride, bridegroom, and undo all 
converted into stone pillars ; and there tln^y stand to this day a 
moiiiimont, in tlio estimation of the people, to warn man and 
womankind against too strong an inclinathm to indulge curiosity! 
]t is a singular fact, that in one of the most extensive tribes of the 
Gond population ot central India, to which this couple is said to 
l:avo belonged, the bride always goes to the bridegroom in the 
procession of the Ibiraut, to prevent a recurrence of this calamity ! 
]t is the bridegroom who goes to the bride among every other class 
of the pcoide of India, as well Mahoniedans as Hindoos. Whether 
tlie usage grow out of tlie tradition, or the tradition out of the 
usage, is a question that will admit of much being said on both 
sides. I can only vouch for the existence of both. I have seen 
tlio ])i’lais, heard the tradition from the people, and ascertained the 
usage ; us in the case of that of the Saugor lake. 

The Mahaiieo Sand-stone hills, which in the Satlipore rango, 
overlook the Nerbudda to the south, rise to between four and 
five thousand feet above the level of the sea ; and in one of iho 
highest parts a fair was formerly, and is, perhaps, still held far 
the eiijoyrnont of those who assemble to witness the self-devo- 
tion of a few YOUiig men, wlio oiler themselves as a sacrifice, to 
fulfil the vows of their mothers! When a wunian is without 
<diiMren she makes votive offerings to all the gods who can, she 
thinks, assist her ; and promises of still greater in case they 
fihonld grant vvliat she wants. Smaller promises being found ot 
uo avail, sho at last promises her lirst-born, ii a male, to tlia 
god of destruction, Malnuleo. If she gets a son she conceals from 
lum her vows till he has attained iho age of puberty ; sho thea 
communicates it to hipi, and enjoins him to fulfil it. He believes 
it to ho his paramount duty to obey bis mother’s call ; and from 
tbut momont ho considers lilmseif as devoted to tbo god. 
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oiti breaUJzig to any livinnr sc>iil a syllable of what sIjo has tol^J 
Liin, he puts on llio hjiljit of a or religious nienJicant — 

Ti:sits a«U the colobratrj temples (ledicatfui to this god in diilercnt 
parts of Imiia; and at Uio annual fair on tlio Mahadco liills, 
throws himself from a pcrj^ondicular lieight of four or five hiui- 
dred feet, and is dashed to jiieccs upon the rocks below ! If tlio 
yontli docs not feel himself (juito prepared for tho sacrifico ou 
the first visit, lie spends another year in pilgrimages, and returns 
to Adfil his mollicr^s vo;s at tho next fair. Some have, I helievo 
been known to pos(pone the sacrifioc to a third fair; but tlio 
interval is <abvayr 5 spent in painful pilgrimage.^ to tho celebrati'd 
temples of tho god. Vrii^ n Sir R. Jenkins was (lie Governor- 
Generrd's reprosentativo at tho court of Nagporc, great clforts 
were made by him, and all tho Knropeun oiiiccrs under him, to 
put a stop (o these horrors ]»y deing away >vlth the lair ; and 
their efforts were a'^r.isted by tlio cAo/em which broke out 

among ibo mrdtitudo one season while they were so employed, 
and carried off iho greater part of iliem. This sea.sonablc visita- 
tion was, I believe, considered as an intimation on the part ot tho 
god, tiiat the people ought to have been more atton^vo to tlm 
wishes of the while m^/v, for it so happens, that Malnuleo is the. 
only one of the Hindoo gods wdio is represented wdlh a while 
face. Ho figures amonc •tho dramaLis personie of tho great pan- 
tomime of the Ranilo(da, or figlit for the recovery of Seeta from 
tlic demon king of Geylun ; and is the only one with a while 
face. I know not wlietlior the fair has ever been revived, but 
think yot. 

In 1829 Iho wlieat and olhor spring crops in this and tho 
surrounding villages were destroyed by a severe hail-storm ; in 
181)0 they were deficient from the want of seasonable rains; and 
in 1831 they were desiroyed by blight. I)iiring these three years 
the teoree, or what in other parts of India is called kesarree, (tlio 
latliyrus sativus of boiunUls), a kind of wild vetch; wdiich, though 
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iK-t snv/n of its;?10 is left cjirolossly to grow among tlie wlicat and 
otlior grain, and givon in Urn grcni and dry state to cattle, 
rcinaiiiod liiiinjured, and thrived will) groat liixnriafico. Jn ]8.‘il 
tlioy reaped a rieii crop oi it iVuni tlic hlightcJ wheat tirlds ; and 
Bubsistcd upon iU grain during that and the following years, 
giving the stalks and leaves only to llieir cattle. In 1833 the 
sad effects of ihi.“i food began to inaniicot tlu'ins,e Ives. Tho 
younger part of tlio po])ulalion of lids and ilio surrounding 
villages, from tlie age of thiity d.ovnwanls, began to be de}>rived 
of tlio use of llicir limbs l)(‘lo\v llic waist hy paralytic strokes, in 
all cas('S sudtlon, but in some nnn’o severe than ia oi]:crs. About 
lialf the youth of tliis village of both S(‘xes became affected during 
the ycara 1 and 183i‘ ; and many of ilnnn I 1 avolostth 011 .se 
of their lower limbs entirely, and are unable to move. The youth 
of tlio surrounding villages, in which tho tcorce from tho same 
causes formed tho chief arlielo vi' food during tin? years 1831 and 
1832, have suffered in an equal degree. Since tho year 1834 no 
new case has occurreil : but no person once attacked* liaJ boon 
found to recover the use of the limh.s affect (d ; and my tent was 
surrounded by great iiuni!>ers of the youth iu ddlcrciff stages of 
tho disease, imploring my advice and assisUinco uinh.'r this dread- 
ful visitation. l8ome of them were very tine-lo(;k!ng young men 
of good caste and respectabli' families ; iunl .all statoJ, tliat tlieir 
pains ami infirmities wore confine!] entirely to the parts tho 

^vaist. They descriliod tho attack a., oomi ug on sudiK nly, often 
^vhi^e tho person was asleep, and wiihont a’.y warning Munptoins 
^vIlatever ; and stattd, that a greater jmrtion of tho young men 
M'cro attaedvod tluiii of the young women. It is the prevailing 
opinion of the natives throughout the country, that both horses 
and bullocks, which have been much fed upon teoroe, arc liable 
to lose the use of l[ieir limbs; but if tho poisonous qualities 
abound more iu the grain than in the stalk or the leaves, man, 
V'hp eats nothing but the grain, must bo more liablo to sufYer 
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from the use of this food than beasts, which eat It merely as they 
eat grass or hay. 

I sent the son of tlie head man of the vilbgo and another, 
wlio were among the young people least aftVcted, into Sangor 
willi a letter to my friend Dr. Foley, with a request that ho 
would try what ho could do lor thorn ; and if he had any fair 
prospect of being able to restore these people to the nse of their 
limbs, that measures miglit bo adqded through the civil authori’ 
ties, to provide them with accommodation nnd the means of 
subsistence, either hy private subscription or by application to 
government. The civil authorities, however, could find neither 
accommodation nor funds to maintain these people while under 
Dr. Foley’s care ; and several seasons of calamity liad (h’privod 
tdiem of I ho means of maititaining themselves at a distanco from 
their families. Nor is a mc<]ical man in India ])rovided w’ilh tho 
means found most effectual in removing sucdi allections, such as 
baths, galvanic Ijatterits, Ac.. It is lamentable to tliink h^w 
very little we have as yet done for tho country in tho healing art, 
that art which above all others a benevolent and enlightened 
goveriimont sliould encourage among tho peoj)lo of Iiidi^i. 

All \V9 have as yet dme has been to provide me Heal atten- 
dants for our European officers, reginiOTit.s, and jails. It must 
not, however, be su])pose(J that the pooplo of India are without 
medical advice ; for tliorc is n(,t a town or (M/iisidorablo village 
in India without its rnc<lical ])raotitioners, the Hindoos following 
the Egyptian, (Misrceance,) and tho Mii.ssulmans tho (Jreciaii 
(Yooujince) practice. The first proscribe little physic and much 
fasting; and the second follow (lie good old rules of Hippo- 
crates, Galen, and Avicenna, with which they are tolera- 
bly well acquainted. As far as the olfico of piiysieian goos^, 
the natives of India of all classes, high and low, hare much more 
confidence in their own practitioners than in ours — whom they 
consider too reckless, and better adapted to treat diseases in a 
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colJ than a hot eliiiinte. They caanot afford to give the ordy 
fees wldch the i'^uro|)t'Uu physicians would accept; imd they sue 
them, ill their hospital practice, trust much to their native assist- 
ants, who tiro very few of them able to read any book, much less 
to stiiJy the profound doctrines of the great masters of the 
science of madieiin*/ No native vontnros to offer an opinion 
upon (his abstruse siiljcct in iinv circle where he is not known 
to bo ])rufuundly read in either Arabic or fSunsciit lore ; no 
would lie venture to give a prescription without (Irst coHsuiting, 
‘‘spectacles on nose,” u book as large as a church bihle. The 
educvatcd class, as indeed all chu'.ses say, that they do not want 
uur ])hysiclans, hut si and mncli in m‘eJ of our surgeons. Hero 
they feci tlmt they are hclplc»s, and we aro strong ; luid tliey 
FCi'k our aid wlienevc'r lh(‘v see anv chance of obtaining it as in 
the present case. Coiisidenng that every European gontlomaii 
they meet is more or less a surgeon, or hoping to fiiul him so, 
poo[)lc who are aniieted, or have children afUliAed, with any kind 
of malfonnalion, or inulorganiz:\tion, flock round thenr wherever 
they go, and imploro their aid ; hut implore in vain, for when 
they do happen to fall in with a surgeon, he is a mfcre jmssor by, 
without tlie means or the time to allord lUflicf. In travclliiig 
over India, there is nothing which distresses a heiievolent 
man so mucli as the necessity he is daily under of telling i)uor 


** Ono of our leiu-piOjliers one inoininp. after pitching our tent. a>.keil the 
loan of a small extra one for the n.so of his wife, nho wah about to bacuntiuoJ. 
^ he basket-maker’s wife of the villag’© ncr.r which wo were OJicampod was ca.Iud ; 

tlio poor woman, bafor® wa had Imiahad our brrnkfast, gave birth to a 
daughter. Th# charge is half a rupee, or one shilling, for a boy. and a quartor, 
or sixpence, for a gir!. The tont-pitchir gave lier iiinc])mico, which the poor 
midwife thought very handsomo. The mother had come fourteen miles upon a 
loaded cart over rough roai^s the iiigh‘ before j and went the saiuo distance with 
I'f'r child the night after, iipoJi the san:® cart. Tha first midwife in liuropo 
vould iiui havo dune her duly bclb’r than tliin poor biukct maker’s wife ditfhei’S. 
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pSreiits, wbo with aching liourls niid tonrfiil eyes approach him 
” 1 •„ ;irin cliildren in their arms, that to relieve them 

i> iiine and means whicli arc not; at a travoller’s coniinandl, 
«•- a sjiccias of knowledge wluL-h ho does not possess : it is hilter 
thus to dash to the ground the cup of hope which oiir approach 
has raised to tlie lip of mother, father, and child ; but ho consoles 
himself with the pnjs'pect, that at no distant period a benevolent 
and enlightened g./vernuient. ^Yiil distrilinte ovor the land those 
from whom the idlUetcd will nut seek relief in \niiu. 
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CIIArTER XVI. 

SUTTEn TOMES— insalubrity OP DESERTED FORTRESSES. 

On tlic ord we came to Belirolo, wliero I liad encamped with 
Lord AVilliam luMitinck on the last day ot Decenilier, 1^5o2, when 
llio quicksilver in tho tlicrinometor at sunrise, outside our tents, 
was down to twenty-six degrees of Kahrenlieit\s therinomctor. 
The village stands upon a gentlo sw^clling hill of decomposed 
hasalt, and is surrounded liy hills of the samo formation. The 
Diissan river (lows close under the village, and lias two beautiful 
reaches, one above, the other below, separated by the dyke of 
basalt, over wlbndi lies the lord ot tho river. There ar(3 I)(‘auiirul 
reaches of the kind iu all tho rivers in tliis part of India, and tlioy 
arc almost cvcrywlioro formed in tho samo manner. At Behrolo 
there arc a very unusual number of tombs built over tlie ashes of * 
women who have burnt themselves with the remains of their 
husbands. Upon each tomb stands erect a tablet of freestono, 
with the sun, tho new moon, and a roso engraved upon it in hns- 
rellef, in one field ;aiid the man and woman, liaml in hand, in tho 
other. On one stone of this kind I saw a third field below these 
two, with the figure of a horse in bas-relief; and [ asked one of tho 
gentlemen farmers^ who was riding with me, what it meant. He 
told me, that ho thouglit it indicated that the widow rode on 
horseback to bathe before she ascended the pile. I asked biin 
whether he thought tlio measure, prohibiting the practice of burii- 
ing, good or bad ? 

It is,” said be, ^‘in some respects good, and in others bad. 
Widows cannot marry among us, and those who had no prospect 
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o£ a eomfnrlaljlo provision umonc^ tboir hnsbands rolaliuns, 
or wlio (Iroaded the pc-ssibilily of going ristrnVj Jnid Ibi.'rcby 
sinking into contempt and misery, \\ero emibkab in this wny, 
to rtdiev^ tbeir minds, and follow tbcir liiisbands, under the full 
assurance of being happily united to tbom in l.!ie next world.” 

Vriien I passed this jilaoo on horseback with i.ord William, 
he askeil me what these tombs w(‘re ; for lie bad never seen any 
oF the kind before. When 1 told bini wlnit tliev w( ro, be said 
not a Word ; but lie must have fell a proud con.scdousucss of tie 
debt of gratitude whieb India owes to the slatesiiiMU who leul tlio 
courage to put a stop to this gn at evil, in spite ol‘ all tbo fearful 
obstacles wbicdi liigotry and prejudice opposed to tbo measure. 
The seven Eiiropnan functionaries, in charge of tbo seven districts 
of the newly-acquired territories^ were requosteib during the 
administration of Lord Airdicrst, in 1821), to state whet, her tbo 
burning of widows could or should be prohibited ; and 1 believo 
every one of them declared, (haf it should nol ! Ami yet when it 
was put a stop to only a few years after by fiOni William, not a 
complaint or murmur was beard. The ro])lio.s to the (jioveriior- 
goneraks in(|uirios were, I believe, throughout India, for tbo most 
jiart, ojiposed to the measure. 

On tbo 24tb wo caino to Dbamonoe, ten miles. The Duly 
thing romnrkablo here is tbo magnificent fortress which is built 
upon a small ])rojection of Ibe Viiulbya range, looking down on 
each side into two enormously deep glens, through which the tvvo 
branches of the Diissaii ri ver^xlc^ccnd over the table land into the 
plains of Bumlcdcuml. The rays of the sun seldom penetrate to 
the botti^m of tiu'sc glens, and things arc, in conseqnonco, grown 
there that ooulJ not 1)0 grown in jiarts more exposed. Every 
inch of the levcd ground in llic. bed of the streams below, seems 
to bo cultivated with car( 3 . This furtress is said to Imvo cost more 
than a niilliou of money ; and to have been duly one of filty-two 
^great work'^, of which a foianer l(«jali of Bundelcund, Bursiug 
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DESERTED FORTRESSES. 

Deo. laiJ Ihe foundation in tho same hajijnj hour which liad been 
pointed out to liini by liis astroloirors. The works form an acute 
triangle, with the base towards the table land, and the two sides 
lianging perpendicularly over the glenn ; while the apex points to 
the course of the streams as they again unite, and pass out through 
a deep chasm into the plains of Bundelcund. 

- The fortress is now entirely deserted, and the town, which 
the garrison suj)portod, is occupi'3d by only a small police guard, 
statioiued here to see that robbers do not take up their abode 
among the ruins. There is no fear of this. All old deserted 
fortresses in India become filled by a demse st)‘atnm of carbonic 
acid gas, which is found so inimicil to animal life, that those who 
attempt to occupy them become ill, and sooner or later almost all 
die of the consequences. This gas being specifically much heavier 
than common air, descends into the bottom ot such unoccupied 
fortresses,, and remains stagnant like water in old iviscrvoirs. 1 lie 
current of pure air contiuiuilly passes over, without heiqg able to 
carry off the mass of stagnant air below j and the only way to 
render such places habitable is, to make large openings in the 
walls on all sides, from the top to the bottom, so that the foul air 
may be driven out by the current of pure atmospheiic fluid, 
which will then ho continually rushing in. When these fortresses 
are thickly peopled, the continual motiofl within tends, I think, 
to mix up this gas with the air abovo ; wdiile the numerous fires 
liglited within, by rarifying that below, tend to draw down a 
regular supply of the atmospheric air from above for the benefit 
of the inhabitants. .When natives enter upon the occupaUon of 
an old fortress of this kind, that has remained long unoccupied, 
they always make a solemn religious ceremony of it; and having 
•fed the priests, tho troops, and a crowd of followeus, all rush in at 
once with beat o£ drums, and as much noiso as they can make. 
By this rush, and the fires that fellow, the had air is perhaps 
driven off ; and newer suffered to collect again while* the fortress 
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r<>niains fully onoiipied. Whatever may bo ilio cause, ilio facL is 
certain, that tlieso fortresses become deadly places of abode tor 
small detachments of troops, or smiill parties of any kind. They 
all gel ill, and few recover from the diseases they contract in 

From tlie year .1817, wlieu we first took possession of the 
oangor and Nerbiidda territories, almost all the detachments of 
troops we re(|uired to keep at a distance from the head-quarters 
of tlioir regiments, were posted in these old deserted fortifications. ' 
Our collections of revenue were deposited in them; and in nomo 
cases they were converted into jails for the accommodation of our 
prisoners. Of the soldiers so lodged, I do not believe that one in 
four ever came out well ; and of those who came but ill, I do not 
beliovo that one in four survived five years. They wore all 
abandoned one after the other ; but it is painful to think how 
many Iiundrcds/1 may say thousands, of our bravo soldiers wero 
sacrificed, heforo this resolution was taken. I liave known the 
whole of tlio survivors of strong dctacliments that went in, in 
robust health, three months before, brought away mere skeletons, 
and ill a hopeless and dying state. All were sent to their homes 
on medical certificate, but they almost all died there, or in tho 
course of their jourucy. • 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


ijASALTiC CAl'PrXOS— INTKRVIRW Vim A NATIVE CHIEF — A SINGULAR 

CHARACTER. 


On tho Srdj WG came to the village of Sowree. Soon after 
leaving Dliamoneo, wo descended the northern face of th.o Vindhya 
rango into tho plains of Bnndelcund. Tho face of this range 
overlooking tho valley of the Nerhudda to tlic «oiith, is, as I have 
before stated, a scries of mural precipices^ like so many rounded 
bastions, tho slight dip of tho strata being to the north. The 
northern face towards Bnndelcund, on the contrary, here descends 
gradually, as tho strata dips sliglitly towards the north ; and wo 
pass down gently over their back. Tho strata have, however, 
been a good deal broken, and the road was so rugged, that two 
of our carts broke down in descending. From the descent over 
tho nortliern face of the table-land into Bundelcund, to tho 
descent over the southern face into tho valley of the Nerhudda, 
must be a distance of one hundred miles directly north and south. 
The descent over tho northern face is not everywhere so gradual ; 
on the contrary, there are but few places where it is at all 
feasible; and sofno of the rivers .of tho table-land, between 
Jubbulporo and Mirzapore, have a perpendicular fall of more than 
four hundred feet over these mural precipices of tho northern 
lace of the Vindhya rango. A man, if he has good nerve, may 
hang-over tlic summits, and suspend in his Laud a pliiminet that 
shall reach the bottom. , 
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• I nioiiiion, ihaf. this ta])le-lar.d is nol: only inlorsocted by 

ranges, but every.whoro stndJod with isolaiod hills rising suddenly 
out of ^asins or valleys. These ranges and isolated hills are all of 
iho saino sandstone formation, and capped with basalt, more or 
less amygdaloidal. The valleys and basins have often a substratum 
of very compact basalt, which must ovideutly have flowed into 
them after these islands were formed. The question is, how were, 
these valleys and h sins scooped out ? Time— time— time 

snys Mr. Scrope : ‘‘grant mo only time, and 1 can account for 
everything!” I think, h )wever, that I am right in considering 
the basaltic cappings of these ranges and isolated hills to have 
once formed parts of continued flat beds of great lakes. The flat 
parallel planes of those cap{)ings, corre.spondiiig with each other, 
Iiowevcr distantly separated the hills they cover may be, would 
Jicem to indicate, that they could not all have been subject to tho 
convulsions of nature, by which the whole substrata wore iipheaved 
above tho ocean. I am disposed to think, that such islands and 
ranges of the sandstone were formed before the deposit of the basalt, 
and that the form of the surface is now returning to what it tlien 
was, by the gradual decomposition and wearing away of the latter 
rock: much, however, may be said on both sides of this, as of 
every other question. After descending from the sandstone of 
the Vindhya range into Bundelcund, we pass over basilt and 
basaltic soil, reposing imrncvliately upon syenitic granite, with 
here and there beds and veins of pure feldspar, hornblende, and 
quartz. 

Tiikut Sing, the younger brother of Urjun Sing, the Rajah 
of Shahgurli, came out several miles to meet me on his elephant. 
Finding me on horseback, he got off from his elepliant, and 
mounted his horse, and wc rode on till wo met the rajah himself, 
about a mile from our tents. lie was on horseback, with a 
large and splendidly-dressed train of followers, «all mounted ori 
fine sletk horses, bred in tho rajah’s own stables. Ue was, 
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mounted on a i5no\V‘wbite steed of liis own breedin;;' (and I bavp 
rarely seen a finer animal) and dressed in a light suit of 
silver brocade, made in rci)rcsent the scales of steel armour, 
surinount(?d by a gold turban. Tnkiit Sing was more plainly 
dressed, but is a much finer and more intelligent looking man. 
Having escorted us to our tents, they took tlieir leave, and 
returned to their own, whhdi were pitched on a rising gr<-und on 
the other side of a small stream, half a inil(3 distant. Tiikut 
Sing resides here in a very jiietty fortified castle, on air eminence. 
It is a squai-e building with a round bastion at each corner, and 
one on eaclr face, rising into towers above tlie walls. 

A little affer rnid-da.j tire rajah and his Irother came to fay 
us a visit; and about four o'clock I went to return it, accorn- 
]ianied by Lieutenant Thomas. As usual he had anautch (danca^) 
upon carpets, spread upon the sward under awnings, in front of 
the pavilion, in whieh we w'cre received. AVhile the women wore 
dancing and singing, a very fine panther was hr’f)Uglit in to I'e 
sliown to us. Ho had been cauglit, full grown, two y(ais before; 
and in the hands of a skilfnl man was fit for tlie chiiso in six 
monilis. It was a very beautiful animal, but for the sake of tho 
sport kept wi-elcliedly thin. Ifc see mod csprcially iinlifieient to 
the ci’owd and tlie music, but could not bear to s('e the woman 
^vlliI•ling about in the dance wdth her red mantle floating in tho> 
breeze; and wlienovei* liis head was iriined towai’ds her he 
cropped his oars. She at last, in play, swept close by hinij 
and with ojien montlr, he attempted to spring ufion her, but was 
pulled hack by tho keeper. She gave a shriek, and nearly fell 
upon her back in frit[lit. The rajah is a man of no pacts or 
ehavacter ; and his expenditur’c being beyond his income, ho ia 
killing his goose for the sake of her oggs — that is, lie is mining 
all tho farmers and cultivators of Ii's large estate by exactions; 
aiul tliendry tbrowing immense tracts of tine land out ol tillage. 
He W’as the heir to the fortrciis and territory ol Gurha Kvtuli, 
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riifar Songor, which inketi hy ScinJhcens army, under the 
eoniinanJ of Jean ILipfJsfo Fe lose, just before our coiniiiest in ]817. 
1 was Lben witli iny regiment, which was eommaiu’.ed by Colonel, 
afterwards Major-goiieral G— , a very singular charnctor. Wlicn 
our surgeon, Dr. E — , received the newspaper announcing the 
capture of Gnrhalvotah, in Central India; by Jean an 

oflicor of the corps was with him, who called on the colonel on hi.s 
way home, and mentioned this as a bit of news. As soon as this 
officer had left him, the colonel wroleoff a note to tlie doctor— ‘‘My 
dear Doctor, — I understand tliat that fellow, John the IJaptist, has 
got into Scindheea’s service, and now commands an army — do send 
ino the newspapers !” These were certainly the word of his note J 
and at the only time I ever heard him speak on the sul)ject of 
religion, he discomfited his adversary in an argument at the mess, 
hy, Why, sir, you do not suppose that I bedieve in those fellows, 
Luther, C'alvin, and John the Baptist, do you V 

Nothing could stand this argument. All the party hurst in- 
to a laugh, which the old gentleman took for an nue((nivocal re- 
cognition of his victory ; and his adversary was silenced. lie was 
an old man when I first became acipiainted with him. I put In- 
to his hands, whon in camp, Miss Edgewortirs novels, in the hope 
of being able to induce him to read by degrees ; and I liavo frecpi- 
ently seen the tears stealuig down over his furrowed clieeks, as 
lie sat pondeiing over lier jiagos in tlie corner of liis tent. A 
braver soldier never lived than old G. ; and he dislingiiislied 
himself greatly in the command of his regiment, under 
Lord Lake, at the battle of Laswareo and scigo of Bluirtjiore. It 
was impossible ever to persuade him, that the characters and inci- 
dtmts of these novels were the mere creation of fancy — he felt 
them to be true — ho wished them to be true, and ho would have 
them to ho true. Wo were not very anxious to undoceive liim, as 
the illusion gave liim pleasure and did him good. Bolinghroko 
says, after an ancient author, “History is philosophy teaching 
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l^y exjiin pie.’' With equal truth way vve say, that ficticn, Ji/ce 
that of Marla EJgeworfh, is philosophy teaching by emotion. Ifc 
certainly taught old G. to bo a better man, to leave undorfe much 
of the little evil lie had been in the habit of doing, and to do much 
of the good he had been accustomed to leave iiudono ! 
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CIIAITKII . XV III. 

• — 

bird's x::.sis— sroRiVj of jjoyhuoo. 

Ox llio (Jill wc ciiuie to Seiiiiiporc, ten over an nnJnia* 

country, wit.h a lino .'-'ul of dccoinjiosetl Lasair, roposin;; n|)oii 
hvciiito, vvilli veins of feldspar and quartz. Cullivaliou j)!irtial 
and very bad ; and ])opulation extreinidy soanty. Vv^c passed 
close to a village, iiMvliich the cluldren ^voro all at play: while 
upon the bushes over tiieir heads were suspended an iininunse 
number of the beautiful nesis of the sagacious Baya bird, or lu- 
diuu yellowhamincr, all within reach of a grown-np boy, and uno 
so near tlio road that a grown-iip man might actually look into it 

I 

•as he passed along, and could hardly help shaking it. It cannot 
fail to strike an European as singular, to seo so many birds’ nests, 
“situated close to a village, remain iininolostcd ^Yithi^ reach of 
so many boisterous children, with their little proprietors^ and 
families liuttering and chirping among them with as greiAt a 
I’aeliug of security and gaiyty of heart as the children themselves 
enjoy. In any part ot Europe not a nest of such a colony could 
have lived an hour wiiliiii roach of such a population ; tor the 
Baya biid has no ])cei)Iiar re.^j^rct p<Mitl to it by the people here 
like the wren and ro!)iii-rodbrcast in England. ,No boy in India 
has the slightest wi^ll to molest birds in their riQsts ; it enters 
not into their ])a.stimes, and they have no feeling of pride or 
pleasure in It. W itli us it is dilVcicnt — to dis(X)ver birds’ nests 
is one ol the llrst modes in which a boy exorcises his powers, and 
„ display^ his lovo of art. Upon liis skill in finding them he is 
M’illing to lest his llrst claim to superior sagaoily and culcrpriie* 
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ITI3 trophies arc li:s striiic,^ of ; and the egg-? most prized 
among them are those of tlio nests that are discovered with most 
difficulty, and attained wltli most danger. The siime feeling 0 
desire to display their skill and enterprise in search after birds' 
nests in early life, venders the youth of Huglaud the enemy almost 
of the whole animal creation throiighnnt their after cai*eer. The 
])oy prides himself on his dexterity in tlirowing a stone ora stick ; 
and he practises on almost every animal that comes in his way, 
till he never sees one without the desire to knock it dowfi, or at 
least to hit it; and, if it is lawful to do so, ho feels it to bo a most 
serious misfortune not toliavlia stone within hn roach at the tim^*. 
As ho grows up he prides himself upon his dexterity in sliooting, 
and ho never secs a member of the feathered tribe within shot 
without a desire to shoot it, or without regretting that he lias not 
a gim ill his hand to shoot it. Tiiat ho is not entirely destitute 
of sympathy, however, with the animals ho malms for his amuse- 
ment, is sufficiently maniff'st from liLs anxiety (0 put them out of 
pain the. moment he gets them. 

A friend of mine, now no more, Captain "'dedwin, was once 
looking with mo at a h 'auiiful Ian Iscape painting, through a glass. 
At last he put aside the glass. Haying, ‘‘ Voii may say what y<ni 
like, S , but the best lands(;ape I know is a lino black par- 

tridge falling bolore my Joe Maiium.’' • 

The following lines of Walter Scott, in his Kokehy, have 
always striuik me as very hcaulilui : 

“ As yt',t tie p-vn-s'.’ioiu jtrlao of 

Ita-l eteelM liiin iii liis l roao]u‘n)t43 p:u*l : 

A powerful spi’ii\i 5 of f »rco uiiguoM-od 
Tliat hat!' eac’i mood suppnvsnd, 

Aud roif'ncd in many a hum an breast ; 

Fr»)m his (hat plaa.s the rude eamp.ai/pi. 

To his that wastes thu woodland roi^’u,'* 

Among the people of India it is very different, (kiihlren dr 
not Warn to exorcise llicir powers oiiluM' in discovering ar:. 
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robbing tlie nests of birds, or in knocking them down with stones 
and staves ; and as they grow up they hardly ever think of 
hunting or shooting for mere amusement. It is with them a 
matter of businoss ; the animal they cannot cat they seldom 
think of molesting. 

Some oflicers wore one day pursuing a jackal, with a pack 
of dogs, through my grounds. The animal passed close to one of 
my guard, who cut him in two with his sword, and held up tho 
reeking blade in triumph to the indignant cavalcade ; who, when 
they came up, where ready to eat him alive. 

“ What have I done,” said the poor man, to oflorid you ? 

Have you not killed the jackal ? slioiUcJ the whipper-in , 
in a fury. 

Of course I have ; but v/erc you not all trying to kill him ? 
replied the poor man. He thought their only object hud been to 
kill tho jackal, as they would have killed a serpent, moroly 
because he was a mischievous and noisy beast. 

The .Kiiropean traveller in India is often in doubt whether 
the peacocks, partridges, and ducks, which ho finds round popu- 
lous villages, are tame or wild, till he asks some of the villagers 
therasohes, so assured of safety do these creatures become, and so 
willing to take advantage of it for the food they find Vi tho 
suburbs. They very soon find the difference, however, between 
the white-faced visitor, and the dark-faced inhabitants. There is 
a fine date tree oyer-hanging a kind of school at the end of one of 
the streets in the town of Jiibbulpore, (luitc covered with the 
pests of the Baya birds ; and they are seen everyday and all day 
fluttering and chirping about them in scores, while the noisy 
children at their play fill tho street belo'v almost within arm 3 
length of thern. I haye often thought that such a tree so peopled 
at the door of a school in England, miglit work a great revolution 
in the early habits and propensities of the youth educated in it. 
The iruropoan traveller is often amused to see the Paveear dog 
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squatted close In front of tlic Irav’cllcr, during the \vliole time^ho 
is occupied in cooking and eating his dinner, iirnlcr a tree by the 
road-side, assured that he shall have at least a part of the last 
cako tlirowii to liim by tlie stranger, instead of a slick or a stone 
The stranger regards hini with complacency, as ono that reposes 
a (•|ui()t confiJonce iu his cliaritalle disposition, and flings toward^i 
him the wliolo or part of his last cake, as if liis meal had put him 
ill llio best possible humour with him and all the world. 
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CHAn'KR XIX. 

FKEDlSr, PIIiGrilMS— MAHRIAriE OF A StOXf- WITH A fsTIETTR. 

At Sledpore ^YO oncampod in a protty littlo inan>r^ ;;i’ovo, 
and hero I had a visit from my (dd friifiul Jank('e k?a\vnk, tlio 
high priest of the great temple that projects into tlie Sangor Lake, 
and is called Bindraliun. Jle has two villagc.s rent frc'o, worth 
a thousand rupees a year ; collecis something more Ihrougli his 
numerous disciples, who wander over the country ; and spends tlie 
whole in feeding all the members of his fraternily, (Byragies.) 
devotees of Vislmoo, as they pass his tein[)le in ila.dr |)i!grimago.s. 
Every ond who comes is considered entitled to a good meal and 
a night’s lodging ; and he has to feed and lodge about one hun- 
dred a day. He is a man of very pleasing manners and gentle 
disposition, and everybody likes him. Ifo was on his rotnrn from 
the town of Lndora, where ho had been, at the invitation ot the 
Rajah of Orcha, to assistant the celebration of the marriage of 
SaUgmm witli the TooUec^ which tlicre take.s place every year 
under the auspice,?, and at tho expense ol tlie Ua j ,h,\vho must 
be present. Saligrams are rounded pebhhes which contain the 
impression of ammonites, and are washed down into the plains of 
India by tho rivers from the lime-stone rock,s in which liiosc shells 
are iniboddeJ in the mountains of the .Himmalah. The Speetee 
valley contains an iinmenso deposit of fo^^sii ammonites and 
bellamnitcs in lime-stone rocks, now elevated aliovo sixteen thou- 
sand feet above the level of tlie sea ; and from such beds as th'"'?^ 
are brought down the fragments, which, wlien rounded in their 
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ooiir^Oj tliG poor lliodoo takes for repicsontal.ions of V^ishnoo, the 
])r(.*sorvin!.' (iod ut tlio Hindoo triad, ddio 8:iiigr;nn is the only 
.st.one idol junong tla^ Hindoos tliat is ,//y antj enti- 

th'd to divine lioiioiirs without the eoiaMiioiiios of consecration ! It 
is cv^'^y^^hv^e he] 1 nio'.st sacred. ])iuini|‘ the war agahist Kepaul, 
taptaiii Ih, ^^ho coininand(.>d a rccoiuioitrlng party from tho 
division in which I .served, ono d i}^ brought back to carnn somo 
four or fi\e of these Sali^rani';, which he Iro! found at, llio tint of 
sumo pri(.‘st \/i!hIn tU(\ cneni\ '.s frontier. Ho calh'd for a largo 
stom^ and hainm-'M’, and oroceeilcd to ('xainiiio them. Tile Hindoos 
wen^ :dl in a dri'.ultnl state of c‘cn>ternation, and expected lo see 
till' earth (g'di and swallow up the whole camp, while ho sat 
calmly cracking /,'ccV p.* /.v with Ins liammer, as he would have 
cracked so many walnuts ! The Toolseo is a small sacred shrub 
(the asymum s:uictum)w]iicli is a metamorphosis of Sceta, the wife 
oi’ Itam, tlio seven ill incarnation of Vishiioo. 

This lilile y.-e/ct/e is every your married to tins little ; 
and the liigli ])rlest tol I me, that on the present occasion tho 
proce.s.^lon con.'^isted of eight elephant'^, twelve hundred camels^ 
four thousand horse.s, all mounted and elegantly, caparisoned, 
On tho loading elephant, of this cortege, and the most sumptuously 
decora te»l, was carried tho pchhle (joil, Avho was taken to pay his 
bridal Aisit (Harat.) to tli(3 little .s7/mA ! All tho cerc- 
monic.s of a regular marriage are gone through ; and when com- 
pleted tho bride and bridegroom arc left to repose together in the 
temple of Ludora till tlio next season. Above a hundred thousand 
IK'ople,'’ tho priest ^said, were present at the ceremony this 
year at tho liajahks invitation, and feasted upon his bounty.’* 
The ohl man and 1 got into a conversation upon the characters 
of (lilTereiit government.s, and their elforts upon tho people ; and 
ho said that bad governments would sooner or later be always 
I'Ui down by tho deity ; and quoted ibis verse, which I took down 
^^lh inv pencil. 
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" Toolsoe (ilmrceb iia 8iifac 
IJoOree Gliuivcb Kee h.w ; 

Jfnree Kiial Kco plioonksc 
Lohii Bliussam ho juc I ’* 

Oil, Rnjnh Toolseo 1 oppress not (lie poor ; for tlie groiin ‘3 
of the wretched hrin^f retribution from lieaven. The contemptible 
skin (in the smitirs bellows) in time melts away the hardest iron.” 

On leaving our tents in the morning, wg found the ground all 
round white with hoar frost, as we had found it for several Inorii- 
ings before; and a little canary-hird, one of the tw’O which travel- 
led in njy wife’s palankeen, having, hy the carc'lcssncss of the scr 
vaiits, been put upon the to}) without any covering to the cage 
w^as killed by the cold, <0 her giv^at aniiclion. * All attcnyits to 
restore it to life by tiie warmth of her bosom Nvcrc fruitless. 

On the 7th we came nine miles to ihnnhorcc over a soil still 
basaltic, though les.s rich, reposing upon syenite, which fref|u(jntly 
I'ises and protrudes its head jibove the surface, which is partially 
and badly .cultivated, and scantily })eo})l(*d. The slleiit signs oi 
bad government could not ho more manifest! All the cxten.sivo 
plains, covered with fine lung grass, whicli i.s lottingin the ground 
from want of domestic cattio or distant markets. Here, as in 
every other part of central India., tlic people have a groat VarictA 
of good spontaneous, hut few cultivated, grasses. They uudor- 
fitand the character and qualities of the.se grasses extremely wx'll. 
Tiiey find some thrive best in dry, and .some in wet seasons; and 
that of inferior quality i.s often prized must bocauso it thrives hc.^t 
when other kinds cannot thrive at all, froni an excess or a deli- 
ciency of rain. When cut green, they all niakd good hay, and have 
the common denomination of The finest of these grasses 

are two, which are generally found growing spontancoiLsIy logether, 
and are often cultivated together — kclc and’ muscle; the third, 
purwaiia ; fjunli, bhowar or gooacear ; iifih, .jcynu. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

TUi: MKN.TH.;i2U!^. 

Kam Chunij Rao, commonly called the Siirecmnnt, of 

IV'orcG, here overtook mo. He camo out froin S;ni<ror to visit 
me at Dljamoree, anil not reachini^ that jdaco in time came on 
fvfter me. He ];e!d Hoorco undm* iho Pesliwa, as the 8a\igor 
chief lield for the paynuMit of (he };ui)lio rsfnijlisliinenis 

hepl up for ih (3 local adjnir.istniiion. It yiohled him about ten 
thousand pounds a year, and when wo took posses.non of ll'e coun- 
Irv ho aotan ost.ato in the Sauir.Tr District, in lent-freo tenure, 
estimated at fifteen Inuidrod pounds a year. This is equal to 
ah'Ujt six llmusnnd piounds a Year in England. Tho tusies of 
native g(mtl(.:iiion load tluun always to expemd the greater part 
of (heir inooi\u‘s in tlio wages of ti:il):9 of f -Iiowci'S of all descrip- 
tions, and in In. i:e*s, edephantn, otc. ; nnd labour and tlio subsis- 
tenco of labcyiir nre about f -ur times cheaper iu India i])an in 
Enoland. Rv the breaking up of pui)liif('siablislinients, and consc- 
qnoi\t dinnnution of tho local dcunand for agiiuiliural ])ro(li]oe, the 
value of land throughout all central india, afier tho termination 
of the Mahratia war in UH7, fell by degret's thivty per cent. ; 
and among tlu3 that of iny poor friend tho Surreenuint. 
While I had tli(3 civil eh.irgo of tho Saugor district, in 1831, I 
represented this case of hardship ; and government, in tho spirit 
of liberality whicli has generally charaotciized tladr measures 
in this part of India, mad.c up to him tho dificrenco between 
what ho aoiually received and ’.. hat ti:ey laid intt^ndod ,to give 

; and he lias evev since felt grateful to m(\* He Is a very 
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•mall man, not more tlian five foot liit'h ; Imt ho has thehandsom- 
est faco I lifwo ovrr poe;i ; and liis manners aro tliose of 

the most perfect native gentkniian. lie caino fo call iinori me 
after breakfast, and the conver-ntinii turned upon Uie niimbor of 
people that hud cr hite been killed hv libera between San;^:;or ami 
Deoree, his ancient capital, which lies about midway between 
Saugor and the Nerbiidda river. One of Iiis followers, ^Yho stood 
..behind his chair, said, that when a tiger had killed one man he 
was safe, for the spirit of the man rodo upon liis head, and guided 
him from all clanger. The spirit knew very well that the tiger 
wanld bo watched for many days at tlie place where ho had 
committed the homicide, and always guided Idm off to some other 
more secure place, whore he killed other men without any risk 
to himself. He did not exactly know why the spirit of the man 
should thus befriend (he beast th.at had killed him ; but,” added 
he, “ there is a miscliiof inherent in spirits; and the bettor the 
man the more mischievous is his ghost, if means are not taken 
to put him to rest/* Tliis is the popular and general belief 
throughout India ; and it is supposed, that tho only sure mode 
of destroying a tiger, who has killed many people is, to begin by 
making offerings to the spirits of his victims, and thereby flepriv- 
ing him of their valuable services!* Tho belief that men are 
turned into tigers by eatirfg of a root is no less general through- 
out India. 

The Sureemunt, on being asked by rao what he thought of 
the matter, observed, there was no doubt much truth in what 
the man said ; but he was himself of opiuiov, that the tigers 

* When Agrippina, iii her rage with her son Nei'o, threat;.^ as to take her 
itep-Bon, Britan nicus, to the camp of the Legion, and there assort his right to 
the throne, ahe invokes the spirit of his father, whom sho had poisoned, and 
the manes of tho Silaui, whom sho had murdered, “ Simul intondere maniis, 
8ggerere*probra : consecratuin Claudinra, infernos Sihmorum manca invocar© 
©t tot inrita faciuo*ra,"— Tacitus, lib xiii. soo. H. 
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Nvliloli now infest ilio wood from Saiigor to Deoree were o5 a 
difforent kind — in fact, that they were neither more nor less than 
men turned into tigers— a thing which took place in tli§ woods 
of central India much more often than people were aware of. 
The only visible difference between the two," added the Suree- 
munr, “ is that the metamorphosed tiger has no tail ^ while the 
bora, or ordinary tiger, has a very long one. In the jungle 
about Deoree,” continued ho, there is a root which, if a man 
eat of, ho is converted into a tiger on the spot; and if in this 
state he can eat of another, ho becomes a man again — a melan- 
choly instance of the former of which,*’ said he, '' occurred, I am 
told, in my own father’s family when I was an infant. His 
M'asherman, Rughoo, was, like all washermen, a great drunkard ; 
and being seized with a violent desire to ascertain what a man 
felt in the state of a tiger, he went one day to the jungle and 
brought home two of these roots, and desired his wife to stand 
by with one of them, and the instant she saw him assume the 
tiger’s shape, to thrust it into his inouili. She consented, the 
washerman ate his root, and became instantly a tiger ; hut hi« 
wife was so terrified at the sight of her old husband in this shape, 
that sho i\ai off with the antidote in her hand. Poor old Rughoo 
took to the woods, arid there ate a good many of bis old friends 
from the neighbouring villages ; but l^e vras at last shot and 
recognized from the circurastanco of his having no tail. You may 
be quite sure,” concluded Siireemunt, “ when yon hear of a tiger 
without a tail, that it is some unfortunate man who has eaten of 
that root — and of all tho tigers ho will be found the most mis- 
chievous.” 

How my friend had satisfied himself of the trutli of this 
story I know not, but he religiously believes it, and so do all his 
attendants and mine ; and out of a population of thirty thousand 
people in the town of Sangor, not one would doubt tho story of 
the washerman if he heard it. 
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‘ I wns one day talking wiih my friend, tbo Ilajah of M^hcre, 
on tho road botwc<'n Janbulporo and Mirzr.pore, oa tlic rra hje.ct of 
the nui-nber of men who Inni bi;en latcdy killed by tigers at the 
Kiitra Pass on that road, and tlio host incans of removing the 
danger. “Notidng,” said - the Rajah, ‘‘could be more easy or 
more cheap than the destruction of these tigers, if they were of 
the ordinary sort ; but the tigers that kill inon by wholcsa e, as 
these do, arc, you may be sure, men ihemselvms converted into 
tigers by the force of their sctc7ice ; a. id such auiinais are of nil 
tlie most nnmanageahlo.” 

"And how is it, Raja Saiiih, that these men convert them- 
selves >n to tigers ? 

“ Nothing” said he. “ is more easy than this io persons who 
have once ac(:[iiired the science ; hut how they learu it, or what 
it is, we unlettered men know not. There was once a high 
priest, of a large temple, in this very valley of My here, who was 
ill the habit of getting himself converted into a tiger by the force 
of this science, which he had thoroughly acquired. lie had a 
necklace, which one of liis disciples used to throw over his neck 
the moment the tiger's form became fully developed. IIo had 
however, long given up tbo practice, and all bis old disci^yes hud, 
gone off oil their pilgrimages to distant shrines, when ho was one 
day seized with a \iolent»,desire to take his old form of the tiger^ 
Ho expressed the wish to one of his new disci {>les, and demanded 
whether ho thought he might roly upon bis courage to stand 
by and put on the necklace. ‘ Assuredly you may/ said the 
disciple; ‘ such is my faith in you, and in the God wm serve, 
that I fear nothing ! ’ The high priest upon this put the neck- 
lace into his hand with the requisite instructions, and forthwith 
began to change his form. The disciple stood trembling in every 
limb, till he hoard him give a roar that shook the wliole edifice, 
when^he fell flat upon his face, and dropped the necklace on the 
floor. The tiger bounlej over him, and out at the door ; and 
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infested all the roads leading to the temple for many 3'ears aftvsr- 

WcUtiS. 

Do you think, Rajah Sahib, that the old high priesi is one 
of the tigers at the Kutra Pass T* 

No, I do not ; hut I think that they may he all men who 
have become imbued with a little too much of the high priest’s 
-when men once acquire this science they can’t help 
exorcisirig it, though it bo to their own ruin and that of others,” 
supposing them to ho ordinary tigers, what is the 
aim pi) plan you propose to put a stop to their depredations, 
llajah Sahib P’ 

I propose,^’ said he, to liavo tho spirits that guido them 
propitiated by proper prayers and offerings ; for tho spirit of 
every man or woman who has been killed by a tiger rides upon 
his head, or runs before him, and tells him wliere to go to get 
prov, and to avoid danger. Get some of tho Goads, or wild 
people from the jungles, who are well skilled in these matters — • 
give them ten or twenty rupees, and bid them go and raise a 
Kinali shrine, and ihero sacrifice to thtse spirits. The Gonds 
■will tell them that they shali, on this shrine, hav.e regular wor- 
sliip, and good sacrifices of fowls, goats, and jugs, every year at 
least, if they will but relinquish their offices with the tigers and 
be quiet. If this is done, I pledge jmyself,” said the Rajah, 
“ that the tigers will soon get killed themselves, or cease from 
killing men. Jf they do not, you may bo quite sure that they 
are not ordinary tigers, but men turned into tigers, or that the 
Gonds have appropriated all you gave them to their own use, 
instead of applying it to conciliate the spirits of the unfortunate 
people r’ 
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CHAPTER XXT. 


BURNING OF DEOKEI5 BY A FREEBOOTER — A BUTTKE. 

SuREEMUNT had been one of tho few who escaped from tlie 
6amcs which consumed his capital of Decree, in the month of 
April, 1813, and were supposed to have destroyed thirty tliOiisand 
Bouls. I asked him to tell mo how this happened, and he referred 
me to his attendant, a leamed old pundit, Ram Chund, who 
stood by his side, as ho was himself, he said, thou only five years 
of age, and could recollect nothing of it.*’ 

Miirdan Sing,** said tho pundit, tho father of Rajah 
Urjun Sing, whom you saw at Seoree, was then our neighbour, 
reigning over Gnrha Kota ; and he had a worthloiis nephew, 
Zalim Sing, who had collected tofrether an army of five thousand 
men, in the hope of getting a little principality for himself in 
the general scramble for dominion, incident upon the ri^ of the 
Pindarees and Ameer Khan, and the destruction of all balance 
of power among the great sovereigns of central India. He came 
to attack our capital, which was an emporium of considerahlo 
trade, and the seat of many useful manufactures, in the expecta- 
tion of being able to squeeze out of us a good sum to aid him 
in his enterprise. While his troops blocked^ up every gate, fire 
was, by accident, set to the fence of some man’s garden within. 
There liad been no rain for six months ; and everything was so 
much dried up that tho flames spread r.‘ij)idly ; and though there 
was no wind when they began, it soon blew a gale. The iSurree- 
mnnt was then a littlo boy with his inothor, in the fortiewss, 
where she lived with his father .v.nd niuo other relations. The 
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flames 5500 n exfccndo i to the I'ortros.^, an i the pov/der-rna^azina 
hiew up. The house in wiiich 11107 livo l was bu'-nfc down, and 
every soul, except the (Snreeiniint hiniscir pcriidiud in it.* Hia 
mother tried to bear him oil:' in her ariiks, but fell down in her 
stTiigoIo to get out with him, and died. His nurso, Toolseo tlia 
Koonuiii, snitched him up, aud ran with him ouUido of tho 
fortress to tho hank of the river, wiierc she made him over, uiiljurt, 
to Ilurrceram, tho Miirwareo merchant. Ho was monnied on 
a good horse, and making off acro.S 8 the river he carried him 
safely to his friends at Goorjamnr ; but poor TooLsee the Koor- 
min fell down exhausted when she saw her cliarge sab?, and died. 

Tho wind appeared to blow in upon the poor devoted city 
from every sido;and tho troops of Zuliin Sing, who at first prevented 
the people from rushing out at the gates, made of! in a panic «at 
the horrors heforo them. All our estahlishinents had been driven 
into the city at the approach of Zalim Singes troops ; and scores 
of elephants, hundred.s of camels, aud tliouFands of horses and 
jionics perished in the flames, besides twenty-five tlionsauds sou’s. 
Only about five thousand persons escaped out of thiity thousand, 
and these wore reduced to beggary and wretchedness' hy the loss 
of their dearest relations, and their property. At the time the 
flames first began to sjiread, an immense crowd of people h.ad 
assembled under the fortress on tho bank of tlio Suuar river, to 
see tho widow of a soldier burn herself. Her husband bad been 
shot by one of Zalim Sing’s soldiers in tho morning ; and before 
midday she was by tho side of his body on the funeral pile. 
People, as usual, begged her to tell them what vvould iiappen ; 
and she replied, ‘ the city will know in less than four hours : in 
ies 3 than four hours tho whole city had been reduced to ashes; 
and W'e all concluded, that since tho event was so clearly foretold^ 
it must have been decreed by God 

^^No doubt it vvaSj^’ said Sureemunt, ^‘how could it other^wise 
? Do not all events depend upon his will ? , Had it net 
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loen liii will to savo mp, how could poor Toolscc Iho Koonniil 
have carried ino upon her shoulders through such a sceuo as this, 
when every other inomher of our family perished !’’ 

No d(»nbt,” said Uaiu Charid, ^‘all these Ihin^rs are hruii;:ht 
about by the will of (jod ; and it is not for us to ask why/’ 

I liave heard tlii® event described by many other peo[de ; 
and I believe the account of the old pundit to be a very fair one. 
One day in October, 1833, the horse of tlio district surgeon, 
Doctor Spry, as he was mounting kirn, reared, fell back with bis 
head upon a stone, and died upon the soot. The doctor was not 
much hurt; and iho iittle Sureemunt called a few days efter, 
and ottered his oongratulatious upon his nanrow escHi>c. Tho 
cause t)f so quiet a lu»rse ivar-ni^ at this time, when ho had 
never been known to do so h>*f)re, was discussed ; and ho said, 
that there could ho no doubt that tho horse, or tho doctor 
liini'^elf, must have seen some luilncl:;/ face boforo he rnoiiutoj 
that morning— that ho had been in many plae.es in his life, hut 
in none where a man was liable to so-e so many U(jh/ ov unforiunai^ 
faces; and, for his part, he never left hisliouso till an hour after 
sunrise, lest he siiouM enionnter them I ’’ 

Many natives jre present, and every one seemed t(^ coirslder 
the Sureeriiunt’H explamttl'm oi iho e.iuse qiiivt? sat’slactcuy and 
philosnpliical, Snino dav.s at'-M’, Spr-. um.s going down to sl(‘C[) in 
the bung;dow where tho ac*dh.mt h.ipp ou'd. Ills n .live aiw.^laiit, 
and all his servants, came an I 'rme 1 t’uiit, h»* would ii't a toiuja 
to sleep in the Luogaow, ms iln^y w^re sun* tho hojse mint have 
been fiighlonKl by a giiosr ; and quoted ^several instances of 
ghosts appnaring to people there. ID, however, slept in tho 
bungidow'; and, tu their groat astonishment, saw no gh st, and 
suffered no evil ! 
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CHAPTER XXIE 

rNTKRTlK'Y WIiir THE RAJAil \MV) TKR ST0::E ^VITtt TiOt 

«UKUIi -OllDKK OF JIIF M<.‘ON AM> IflK Flsll. 

On tlio 8tl), afk'p a march of twelve miles, wo reached Tchree, 
the pi'cscut capiial of ilm Uajah oE Oicha. Our I’oaJ lay over an 
uiidulatin;:^ siuTacc of soil comported ot the delritiis ut sienitic 
rock, and poor both from its quality aud want of depth. About 
three miles from our Iasi grouiui we entored fho boundary ot the 
Orcha Kajali’s terriioiy, at the village ot Aslono, which lias a 
very pretty little foriilit'd ca.^dJe, built upon a ground slightly 
elevated in the midst of an open grass plain, lids and all the 
villages wo have lately passed arc built u[)on the liaro b.uiic of tl:e 
Ryeiiitic rock, ^Yhit;h scom.s (o ri^c to the suiia..:*! ' in largo bm* 
gentle .swells, like flio broad wave.s of the ocean in a eaiin alter a 
storm. A gi’cat diHoTcnco appeared to me to be obsenabic be- 
tween the minds and manners of tlie »pc()})lo among whom we 
were now travelling, and those of the people ot tiio Sangor cand 
Nerbudda Icrritoim s. They seemeJ here to want ilm umanity 
nud inlelligence we find among our .subjects in ilm latter <[narf cm. 
The apparent stupi,(lity of tiie poop'e when (jU olioned noon p'uinis 
the most interesting to them, regarding their hi.story, their 
agriculture, their tanks and temples, was mod. provoking; and 
tlieir manners seemed to me tt> be more rude ami elouni>h than 
those ()f people in any (Ulmr [>;irt ot India 1 . h.rd tnivelloe over. 1 
aAed my little fiieni the Smee-nunt, uliu lode wiili me, vhat he 
Uiouglit of this. 
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* I tliink,” said lie, that it arises from tbo harsh character 
of the government imcler wliich they live ; it makes every man 
wish to yppear a fool, in order that he may be thought a beggar, 
and not worth tlic plundering.’' 

“ It strikes me, my friend Sureemnnt, that their government 
has made tliein in reality the beggars and the fools that they 
appear to be.’^ 

“ God only knows,” said Sureemunt ; certain it is that they 
are neither in mind nor in manners what the people of our 
districts are.” 

The Kajah had liad no notice of our approach till intimation 
of it reached him at Ludoia, the day before wo ^came in. He 
was there resting and dismissing the people after the ceremonies 
of the mari’iage between the Scihgravi and tlio Foohee, Ludora 
is twenty-seven miles north-west of Tehreo, on the opposite side 
from that on wliich I was approaching. He sent oft two men on 
camels with a khurceta, (l(3tter,)* requesting that I would let him 
know my movements, and arrange a mooting in a manner that 
might prevent his appearing wanting in respect and liospitality : 
that Is, in plain terms, which he was too polite to use, that I 
would consent to remain one stage from his capital, till lie could 
return and meet mo halfway, with all duo pomp and ceremony. 
These men reached me at, Bumhoreo, a distanco of thirty-nine 
inilas, in the evening; and I sent hack a khurceta, which reached 
him by relays of camels before midnight. He set out for his ca- 
pital to receive me; and as I would not wait to bo mot half way 
in duo form, he reached his palaco, and we reached our tents at 

* A khureeta is a letter euclof-ecl in a bajj of rich brocade, contained in 
another of fine muslin. The mouth is tied with a string of silk, to which hangs 
suspended the great seal, which is a flat round mass of sealing-wax, with th© 
seal impre;iscd on each side of it. This is the kind of letter which passe® 
between natives of great rank in India, and between them and the public 
funcUoii:u-ic8 of ^oTeinaifnt. 
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the same time, under a salute, from his two brass field-jaeces. 

We halted at Tehree on the 9th, and about eleven o’clock the 
Rajah came to pay his visit of congratulation, with a mag*aificent 
cortege of elephants, camels, and horses, all mounted and 
splcudidly caparisoned, and the noise of his band was deafening, 
I had had both my tents pitched, and one of them handsomelj 
fitted up, as it always is, for occasions of ceremony like th (3 
present. He came to within twenty puces of the door on lih 
elephant, and from its back, as it sat down, lie entered bii 
splendid litter without alighting on the ground. In this vcbich 
be was brought to my tent door, where 1 received him ; and, aftei 
tlic usual embraces, conducted him up through two rows of chairs 
placed for his followers of distinction and my own, who are alwayj 
anxious to assist in ceremonies like these. 

At the head of this lane we sat upon chairs placed across 
and facing down the middle of the two rows; and wo conversec 
upon all the subjects usually introduced on such occasions ; bu 
more especially upon the august coremonias of the marriage of tb 
SaUgram with the Toolsee^ iu which Ilis Highness had been si 
engaged at Ludora I After he had sat with mo an hou 
and a half he took his leave ; and I conducted him to the dooi 
whence he was carried to his litter, from which ho mounted with 
out touching the ground. • 

This litter is called a Nalkee. It is one of the three grea 
insignia which the Mogul Emperors of Delhi conferred upoi 
independent princes of the first class, and could never be used b 
any person upon wljom, or upon whose ancestors they had uc 
been so conferred. These were the Nalkoe, the order of the Fis 
and the fan of the peacock’s feathers. These insignia could b 
used only by the prince who inherited the sovereignty of the on 
on whom they had been originally conferred. The order of th 
' fish, or Mahee Moratiib, was first irstituted by Khoosroo Piirwe: 
King of Persia, and grandson of the celebrated No\ysherwan tl 
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Jiftf. ILivIng boon c]<'posp(l by his goncral; Behrani, Khoosroo 
fled for the protection to the Cireok emperor, Maurice, Avbosa 
daughter Sliccreen, bo married ; and ho sent back to Persia, 
■with an ar)u.y under the command of Narso.?, who placed 
him upon tlie throne of his ancestors in the year a.d. .091,* He 
ascertninod from his astrologer, Aruz Khusbupp, tiiat wlicn he 
ascended tlio throne tlie moon was in the constellation of the 
Fish, and lie gave orders to have two balls made of polished 
steel, which were to bo called Ivoiikuhas, (j)lanots,) and moiinicd 
on long poles. These two planets, with a large fish made of gold, 
upon a third pole in tb.o centre, were ordered to be carried in al! 
regal processions immediately after the king, and boiore iho 
prime minister, wlnso cortege always followed immediately after 
that of the king. The two Konknbas are now generally made 
of copper, and plated, and in the shape of ajar, instead of ejuito 
round, as at first ; but the fish is still made of gold. Two planets 
are always considered necessary to one fisli ; and they carried in 
all processions bciwoon tlio prince and his prime minister. 

The court of this Prince Rhoosroo Pnrwez, was celebrated 
throughout the for its splendour^aud magnificcueo ; and the 
chaste lovo of (ho poet, Furliad, for lus.beautifnl queen, Shecrcen, 
is the theme of almost as many poems in the East, as that of 
Petrarch’s for Laura is ii\ the west. Noosamaiiee, who ascended 
the throne of Persia after the Sassanians, ascertain(3d that the 
moon was in the sign Leo at the time of Ids accession, and 
ordered that the gold head ot a lion should thenceforward 
a^ccompany the fishes, and tlio two balLs, in all royal processions. 
The Persian order of knighthood is, therefore, that of the Fish, 
the Moon, and the Lion, and not the Lion and Sun, as generally 

* Duiiug Ihu tirna be rouiaiiicd the i^ueet of the Emperor he resided at 
llicrapolis, and did not visit Co istantin'jple. The Greeks do not admit that 
'Shecreen was the daughter of Maurice, tlion-h a Hunan }>y birth, and a Christian 
by Tt'I [fiuu. Tif j Pci fclaiis aad Turks speak of her as the Emperor’s claughtei* 
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gnpposeil. The emperors o{ the house of Timour, in Hindoostan, 
assumed the right of conferring the order upon all tliey pleased ; 
and they conferred it upon the great territorial sovereigns of tho 
country without distinction as to religion. He only who inherits 
tho sovereignty can wear tho order ; and I believe no prince 
would venture to wear or carry the order who was not generally 
reputed to have received the investiture from one of the emperors 
of Delhi. 

As I could not wait another clay, it was determined that I 
should return his visit in the afternoon ; and about four o’clock 
we sot out upon our elephant, Lieutenant Thomas, Sureomunt, 
and myself, attendrd by all my troopers and those of Sureemunt.^ 
We had our silver-stick men with us ; but still all made a sorry 
figure compared with tho splendid cortego of tho Rajah. We 
dismounted at the foot of the stairs leading to the Rajah’s hall of 
audience, and wore there met by his two chief officers of state, 
who conducled us to tho entrance of the hall, where we were 
received by the Rajah himself, who led us up through ‘two rows 
of chairs laid out exactly as mine had been in tho morning. In ■ 
front were assembled a pi^v of native comedians, who exhibited 
a few scenes of the ins^^^e of office in the attendants of great 
men, and the obtrusive ffnportunity of place-scckers, in a manner 
that pleased us much more than a dance would have done. Con- 
versation was kept up very ^yell ; and the visit passed oH without 
any feeling of ennui, or any thing whatever to recollect with 
retrret. The ladies looked at us from their apartments through 

o 

gratings, and without our being able to sec them very distinctly. 
We were anxious to see the tombs of the lato Rajah, the elder 
brother of the present, who lately died, and that of his son, which 
are in progress in a very fine garden outside tho city walls, and 
in consequence we did not sit above half an hour. Ihe Rajah con- 
ducted us to the head of tho stairs, and the same two officers 
attended us to the bottom, and mounted their horsA and 
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aceompanIcJ us to the tombs. After the dust of the town, raised 
by the immense crowJ that attended iis, anJ the ceremonies of 
the day,, a walk in this beautiful garden was very agreeable ; and 
I prolonged it till dark. The Rajah had given orders, to have 
all the cisterns filled during our stay, under the impression that 
we should wish to see the garden ; and as soon as we entered, tha 
jet d^eaus poured into the air their liftlo floods from a hundred 
months. Our old cicerone told us, that if we w'ould take the old 
capital of Orcha in our way, we might there see the thing in per- 
fection ; and amidst the deluges of the rain of Sawiin and Bhadoj 
(July and August,) see the lightning and hear the thunder.’* The 
Rajahs of this, the oldest principality in Bundplcund, were all 
formerly buried or burned at the old capital of Orcha, even after 
they had changed their residence to Tehree. These tombs, over 
the ashes of the Rajah, his wife, and son', are the first that have 
been built at Tehree, where their prosperity are all to repose in 
future. 
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CHAPTER XXMl. 

— — — 

THE RAJAH OF ORCHA — MURDKR OF HfS MAXV MINISTERS. 

The present Ifajal), Mill hoora- class, sncceedicl liis brotlier, 
Bikuriiniject, who died in IS*?'!. He had made over the govern- 
ment to his only son, Ivajah Bahadur, whom he ahiiust adored; 
but the young man dying some years before liiin, the father 
resumed the reins of the government, and held them till his death. 
Ho was a man of consideiMble capacity, but of a harsh and 
unscrupulous charaeb'r. Ilis son resembled him ; but the present 
Hajah is a man of mild temper and disposition, though of weak 
intellect. The fate of tlio last three prime ministers will show 
the character of the Rajah and his son ; and the iiatuie of their 
ride. 

The minister at the time the old man made over the reigns 
of government to his son, was Kliaujoo Furohut. Wishing to get 
rid of him a few years aftor, this son, Rajah Bahadur, employed, 
Mohrum Sing, one of his feudal Ra jpoot barons, to assassinate 
him. As a reward for thi.s service lie received t lie seals of office ; 
»nd tlie Rajah confiscated all tlio property of the deceased, 
amounting to four lacks of rupees; and resumed the whole of tba 
estates held by the family. The young Rajah died soon after ; 
and his father, when he resumed the reigns of government, 
wishing to remove the now minister, got him assassinated by 
Gumbeer Sing, another feudal Rajpoot baron, who, as his reward, 
received in his turn the seals of office. This man was a most 
^'fiocidus villain, and employed the public establishments of his 
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cTiief to plunder (nivollers on the high road. In his 

followers robbed four men who were carrying treasuro, to the 
amdui>t oE ten thousand rupees, from Saugor to Jaiiseo, 
ilirough Teliroe, and intended to inuidcr them ; but, l)y t!ie 
sagacity of one of tlie party, and a liudvy accident, they escaped, 
made their way back to iSaugor, and complained to tlic magistral e. 
That minister discovered the iiaturo of their burdens as they 
lodged at Tehree, on their way, and sent after them a part.y of 
soldiers, wiih orders to put them in the bed ol a rivulet, that sepa- 
rated the territory of Orcha from that of the Jansee Rajah. One of 
the treasure party discovered tlroir ohjecl; and on reaching the hunk 
of the rivulet, iu a deep grass jungle, he threw down his burden, 
dashed nnperceived through the grass, and reached a party of 
travellers whom he saw ascending a hill about half a mile in ad- 
vance. Tho myrmidons of the minister, wlieii they found lliufc 
one had escaped, were afraid to murder the others, but took thcii' 
treasure. In spile of great obstacles, and with much danger to 
the fuiuiUes of three of those men, who resided in the capital of 
Tehrcc, the magistrate of Saugor brought the crime home to the 
minister ; and the Rajah, anxious to avail himself of the occasion 
to fill his coflers, got him assassinated. The Rajiiii was thfii about 
eighty years of age ; and his minister was a strong, athletic, and 
bravo man. One morning while he was silting with liim in jui- 
vate conversation, the former pretended a wish fo drink some of 
the water in which his household god had been washed, (tlu) 
Churna mirfc ) and beggoj tlie minister to go and fetch it from 


* The water of tlio Gicii^es, with wliichlho ima.^^e of the god Vishiioo 
been washed, is cotisideied a very holy dr.uight, lit for princes. That witli 
which the image of the god Sewa, alias Maliadco, is washed, ninat not h-J 
drunk. The popular belief in, that in a dispute between him and his wile, 
alias Kalee, sho cursed the person that should thaneeforward dare to driuk of 
the ^ator that flowed over his images on earth. The river Ganijea is snppo.'?‘"d 
to flow from the top knot uf oewa’a licad, and noon® would drink of it 
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tlio. placo wiiere it stood by tlio sido of tho idol in the court of the 
p.ilMce. As a man canoot take his sword before the idol, tiio mi- 
nister put it clown, as the Uajah knew lie would, and going, to tlie 
idol, prostrated liimsolf before it preparatory to taking away the 
water. In that state he was cut down by Becaree, anordior feudal 
Biijpoot baron, ^Y^lo aspired to the soils, and some of his friends, 
vvdio h id boon placed there cn purpose by the Bajih. lie ol»taln- 
cd tlic seals by liis sorvieo, and as bo was allowed to place one 
lii’other ill command of the forces, and to make another chainhcr- 
lain^ lie lioped to ndain them lunger tliaii any of his predecessors 
had done. Gumheer Singh's bn^thcr, Jhoojliar Singh, and the 
liushand of his si>tcr, healing of his murder, made ott‘, but were 
pinm pm’snod and put to death. The widows were all three put 
into j'.rison, and the property and estates were confiscated. The 
inovcjible pro[)crty amounted to three lucks of rupees. The Ba- 
jail boasted to the Govcrnor-gciicrars representative iu Buudel- 
' und, of tills act of retrihnllvo justice, and prct'Uided that it yras 
c aecuted merely as a punishment for the rubbery : but il was with 
ii)fmil (3 difil'Milty tint merchants could rocovtU' from him any sliarc 
of the pliindorc i propm’ty out of ihat (Muiiscated, Tho liajali 
rdiogHd, I hat, aci‘ordiiig to our the (*hicf, within whose huiin- 
daiy the robbery might h ive h;.um committed, was oh ig' d to 
makegood tloj property. On in-pecti<m, il was found, tluit the 
rul-hcry wa.s [lerpotrated upon the very bjuudary lino, and “ iU 
Sjiil-- of pri in errlniJ loisou s spite,” the danseo liajali was 
luudo to pay onc-half of t!ic [iluudered treasure ! 

The old Bajah^ ihkurmuji’Ot, <lied iu June ]8o [; and tlHmgh 
his death had b^on sumo time expected, ho no sooner hrcailieJ 

thiM cnr.s«, wfio it. not lliat tlio .sacrc«l siroani is Huppusrd to couie tii'st from 
t.io heel of YiB’iiioOjHh * I'r sfi-vor. All tlio little iinages of Sewa, tliul are made 
^■‘ub of Stones taVo i fioiu tlio Uod of llie Xoibudtia river, aro RUppurtod to bo 
absolved this ciir>.c, and waif’' t.av'va ouii he druje wi'.lv 

j, 
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Ilfs last than charges of De.enaec^ slow poison, wero got up as usual 
in tlic Zenana, (seraglio.) Here the wiiiow of ilajah Bahadur, a 
Yiolenii and saniq^uinaiT woman, was supr'^nio ; and she persuaded 
ihe present Ilajah, a weak old man, to take advantage of the fun- 
eral ct'rernonicR, to avenge the Joaih of his brother, lie did 
so; and Ijeeflrce, and his three brothers, with above fifty of bis 
relations, were murdered. The widows of the four brothers were 
the only inemhers of all the families left alive. One of them 
had a son four moutlis old ; anotlier one of two years ; the four 
brothers had no other children. Immediately after the death 
of their liusbands', the two children were snatched from tiunr 
mothers^ breasts, and threatened with instant death unless tlieir 
mothers pointed out all their ornaments and otlier properly. Tlit'V 
did so ; and the spoilers having got from them property to tho 
amount of one luiiulrcd and fifty thousand ruj^ees, and been assur- 
ed that there was no more, threw the children over tho high 
wall, by which tliey were daslied to pieces. Tho poor widows 
were tencTorod as wives to four sweepers, the lowc.st of all lovr 
castes; but tho tribe of .sweepers would not suffer any of iis 
mombors to take the widows of men of suc’n high casti and sta- 
tion as wives, notwithstanding tho tempting offer of five hundred 
rupees as a presojit, ami a village in rout freo tenure ! I secuH'd 
a promi:fo wdiile at Telireo, that these poor wi(l<)\y.s .should be pro- 
vided for, a.s they had, u[) to that time, been preserved by tho 
good feeling of a little commuiiily of the lowo.st of castes, on 
whom they l)ad been bestowed as a punislimeiil worse than dealli, 
inaMunch a.s it would disgrace tho whole clau to which they be- 
longed, tlie Burheear Ha jpoots, 

Tehreeis a wretched town, without one respectable dwelling- 
house ten<‘iute(l beyond tlie palace, or one merchant, or even shop- 
keeper of ca[)ital and credit. There are some tolerable houses 
n occupied and in ruins ; atid there arc a few neat temples built 
us tombs, or cuuotapbs, in and around tho city, if city it cau bo 
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called. The slaLles and accoinniodations for all public establish- 
ments SGom to bo all in t.ho same ruinous state as the dwelling- 
houses. The revenues of the stale are spent in feeding Brah- 
mans and religious ineiidicanfs of all kinds ; and in such idlo 
coremouies as tho.so at which the Rajah and all his court hav© 
just been assisting — oerornoiiies whicli concentrate for a few days 
the most useless of the people of India, the devotee followers 
(Bj'ragoo.s) of the god Vishnoo, and tend to no purpose, either 
useful or ornamental, to the state or to tho pooj)Ic. 

This marriagG of a stone to a s/irnlj, which takes place every 
year, is supposed to cost the Rajah, at tho most moderate estimate, 
two lacks of rupees a-year, or one-third of his annual roveniic.’^ 
The highest officers, of which his government is composed,, receive 
?!inall beggarly salaries, hardly more than sufficient for their bare 
subsistence ; and the money they make by indirect means they 
dare not spend like gentlcuien, lest tie Rajah might be tempted 
4o take their lives in order to got hold of it. All lii,3 feudal 
barons arc of the same tribe as liiinself, that is, Rajpoots ; but 
they are divided into three clans — BonJelas, Powars, and 
Dlumdeles. A Boudela cannot marry a woman of his own clan, 
ho must take a wife from tho Powars or tho Rhundolcs ; and so 
of the other two clans — no member of one can take a wife from 
Ins own clan, hut must go to one of the o*ther two for her. They 
are Tory much disposed to fight with each other, but not less aro 
they disposed to uuito against any third party, not of the same 
tribe. Braver men do not, I believe, exist than the Rajpoots of 
Bundolcund, who all* carry their swords from their infancy. 

It may bo said of the Rajpoots of Malwa and central India 
generally, that the Mogul Emperors of Delhi made the same use 
of them, that tho Emperors of Germany and the Popes made of 

* Wcaltliy riiiifloos, thorughout India, money in the same cereSiouiea 
ma'.vyiiig th*? stone to tho shrubt • 
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the military clilufs aad classes of Europo (luring tho miildli' ages. 
IiRlustry and tho peaceful arts Ib^ing reduced to agriculturo 
alone,, under bad government or no government at all, tlio land 
remained tho only thing worth appropriating; and it accordingly 
b,ecamo appropriated by those alono who had tlio pow'er to do so 
—by tho Hindoo military classes colloctod around tho heads of 
their clans, and powerful in their union. These hold it under 
tho paramount power on the feudal tenure of military ser- 
vice, as militia ; or it was appropriated by tho paramount 
power itself, who let it out on allodial tciiuro to peaceful 
peasantry. Tho one was tho Zemiiidareo, and tho other 
the Malgoozareo tenure of ludiu.'^^ The military chiefs, essentially 
either soldiers or robbers, were continually lighting, either 
against each other, or against the peasantry, or public ollicers of 
tho paramount power, like the barons of Europe ; and that 
paramount power, or its delegates, often f >und that the easiest 
wfty to crush one of these refractory vassals was to put him, as 
such men* had been put in Germany, to the ban of the empirej and 
offer his lands, Ids castles, and his wealth to the victor. This 
victor brought his own clansmen to occupy the lands and castles 
of tho vo-uquislied ; and as these wore the only things thought 
worth living for, the cliaugo commonly involved tho utter dos- 
tnictioii of tho former occupants. The now possessors gave the 
name of their leader, their clan, or their former place of abode, 
to their new possession, and the tract of country over which they 


* The paramount power often r,< 3 signeU a portion pf its reserved lands in 
Jagbeer to public ollicors for the payment of tho establishments they required 
for the performance of tho duties, military or civil, which were expected fro’n 
them. Other portions were assigned in rent freo tenure for services already 
performed, or to faviur!(05; lut in both cases tho rights of the village or land- 
owner, or allodial proprietors, wore supposed to be unaffected, as tho govers- 
menb^was prei«umed to assign only its own claim to a certain povLiun 
revenue. 
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pprouJ. Thus wcro foiimloJ the Boudelas, Powars, and Dhun^ 
deles, upon the ruin of the Dhundelos in BnnJolcund, the 
Bogliolas in Bogholcund, or Rowa, the Kiicliwah.'JS, theSukur- 
wais, and others along the (Jhumbul river, and throughout all 
parts of India. Those classes have never learnt anything, or 
cunsidorod anything worth learning, but the use of the sword ; 
and a Rajpoot chief, next to leading a gang of his own on great 
enterprises, delights in nothing so much as having a gang or two 
under his patronage, for little ones* There is hardly a single chief, 
of the Hindoo military class, in the Bundelcund, or Gwalior terri- 
tories, wlu) does not keep a gang of robbers of some kind or other, 
and consider it as a very valuable and legitimate source of 
revenue ; or who wonld not embrace with cordiality the leader of 
a gang of assassins by profession, who should bring him home 
from every expedition a good horse, a good sword, or a valuable 
pair of shawls, taken from their victims. It is much the same in 
the kingdom of Oude, where the lands are for the most part held 
l\y the same Hindoo military classes, who are in a continual state 
of war with each other, or with the government authoritiei. 
Thieo-fourths of the recruits for native infantry regiments aro 
from this class of military agriculturists of Oude, who have been 
trained up in this school of contest ; and many of the lads, when 
they enter our ranks, are found to have marks of the cold steel upon 
their persons. A braver set of men is hardly anywhere to bo found ; 
or one trained up with fine feelings of devotion towards the power 
>^vhose salt they eat. A good many of the other fourth of the 
recruits for our native infantry, are drawn from among* the 
Oujoynee Rajpoots,’or Rajpoots from Oujeyn, who were established 
many generations ago in the »ame manner at Bhajpore on the 
hunk of the Ganges. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

CORN DEXLER'^l'—SCAriCITICS— FAMIN’ES IN INDIA. 

Near Teliree wo saw the people irrigatini^ a iielJ of who: t 
from a tank, hj means of a eanoc, in a mode quite new to me. 
The surface of the water was about throe feet below tliat of the 
field to bo Avatcred. Tlic inner end of the canoe was open, and 
placed to the month of a gaitcer leading into the wheat-liedd. 
The outer end was closed, and suspended by a rope to the outT 
end of a pole, which was again suspended to cross bars. On 
the inner end of this pole w'as fixed a weight of stones sufficient 
to raise the canoe when filled with w\ater ; and at the outer end 
stood five ’men w'ho pulled down and sunk the canoe into the 
water as often as it was raised by the stones, and emptied into 
the gutter. The canoe was more curved at the outer end than 
ordinary canoes are; and seemed to have been made ^or the 
purpose. The lands round the town generally were watered by 
the Persian wdieel ; but wjiere it is near the siirfaco this I should 
think a better method. 

On the 10th we came on to the village of Bilgaco, twelve 
miles over a bad soil badly cultivated ; the bard sycnitic rock 
rising either above or near to the surface al| the way — in some 
places abruptly, iu small hills, decomposing into large rounded 
boulders— in others slightly and gently, like the backs of whales 
in the ocean— in others, the whole surface of the country resem- 
bled very much the face of the sea, not after hut really in a storm, 
full of waves of all sizes, contending with each other “inmost 
admired disorder.’^ After the dust of Tehree, and the faligiuBg 
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ccromoui^s of its coiivt, tbe quiet morning I spent in this secluded 
fijiot, under tlie slinde of soine Ijeautifiil trees, with the surviving 
canniT singing, niy ]}oy playing, aiul my wife sleeping off tlie 
fatigues of her journey, was to me most (lolightful. Henry was 
extremely ill when wo left Jubbulpore ; hut the eliange ot air, 
and all the other changes incident to a marcli, have restored him 
to Iioaltli. 

During Iho sciircity of 18oo, two hundred people died of 
8tarvati(Ji] in the village of Bilgace alone; and were all thrown 
into one largo wedl wli iidi lias, of couise, ever since remained 
closed. Autumn crops chiefly are cultivated ; and they depend 
entirely on I he shy for water, wliile the poor people of tlie village 
depi'iul upon the returns ot a single season for subsistemu) during 
tl 0 whole year. They lingered on in the hope of aid from above 
till tlio greatcM’ part had become too weak from want of food to 
cmigralo. The Bajali gave lialf-a-crowu to every family ; but 
tliis sei v(‘(l iiK'rely to kindle their hopes of more, and to prolong 
tiioir misery. Till the people have a better government they 
can nev(‘r be secure from frequent returns of similar calamities. 
fSiicli security must depend upui a greater variety, of crops, and 
bettor means of irrigation; better roads to bring snp|ilic3 over 
from distant jiarts which l\av(3 not suffered from the same calami- 
ties ; and greater means in reserve of paying for such supplies 
when brought— tilings that can never be hoped for under a 
government like this, which allows no man the free enjoyment 
of prop(M i V. Close to the village a large wall lias been mode to unite 
two Miiall hills, and for in a f mall lake; but the wall is formed of 
the rounded bouhlers of the syenitic rock, w it hoiit cement, and 
does not retain tlio wat(‘r. The land wliich was to have bn'mecl 
the bed of the lake is all in tillage; and 1 had some coinersafioii 
with the man who cultivated it. He told me, “ That the wall 
had been built with the money of sin and n »t the money of piefy^ 
{I’nji kce pysa se, na poon kec pysa se buna), that the mai! who 
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UiiU if. must have laid out his money wif.li Vi worldly] and not a 
reliy ion s imwdj (nccnt) ; (hat, on siioh occasions, men generally 
ns.Henil'led Brahmans and oilier deserving people, and fed and 
cIoIIkmI tdioin, arnl thereby consrcraml a great woik, and made 
it acceptable to God, and lie had heard fioin his a]ieest()r;j, that 
the man who had hiiilr, this wall l.ad faih'd to do this ; that the 
constrnciion could never, of course, answer tlio purpose for which 
it was int.eiided — and tliat tho builder's name lia I actually bcmi 
forgotten, and tho work did him no good eilher in this v orld or 
tho next !” This village, whicli a year or two ago was huge and 
{jopiilous, is now reduced to two wrelclied huts inhabited by two 
Very rniserablo families. 

Bundelciind suflers moro often and more severely from (be 
want of seasonable sbower.s of rain thati any other part of India ; 
while tho province of llalwa, which adjoins it to tho west and 
south, hardly ever suifers at all. There is a couplet, which, like 
all other good couplets on rural subjocls, is attributed to ISehdco, 
one of the five demigod brothers of the Maliabliurat, to this effect : 

]f you hear not tho thunder on sii di a night, you, father, go to 
IMalwa, I to Gozerat !’■' that i?, there will ho no rain, and wo 
mustsiek biibiisleuco wiiere rains never fail ; and harvests 
arc secure. 

The province of ?il:ilwa is well studded with hills and grovt’S 
of fine trees which intercept tho clouds, as they are waited by 
tli 0 prevailing westerly winds, from tho gulf of Camhay to tho 
valley of tho Ganges; and make them drop their contents upon a 
soil of great natural j)owers, foimcd chiefly , from the detiitusof 
tho decomposing basaltic rocks, which cap and intersect ihcbo 
hills. 

During tlie famino of 1S33, as on all Rimilar occasions, grain 
of every kind, attracted by high prices, flowed up in large streams 
frorij tliis favoured province towards Bundelcund ; and the popa- 
aiiuii of Diindclcimd, as usual in sucli times of dearth aaJ 
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in other countries-— such as the living feeding on the dead, and 
mothers devouring their own children. No such things are 
witnessed in Indian famines: here all who suffer attribute the 
disaster to its real cause, the want of rain in due season ; and 
diilge in no feelings of hatred against their rulers, superiors, or 
more fortunate equals in society, who happen to live beyond the 
influence of calamities. They gratefully receive the superfluities 
which the more favoured are always found ready to share with 
the afflicted in India ; and though their sufferings often subdue 
the strongest of all pride, the pride of caste, they rarely ever drive 
the people to acts of violence. The stream of emigration, guided 
as it always is by that of the agricultural produce flowing in from 
the more favoured countries, must necessarily concentrate upon 
tho communities along the line it takes, a greater number of 
people than they have the means of relieving, however benevolent 
their dispositions ; and I must say, that I have never either seen 
or read of a nobler spirit than seems to animate all classes of these 
communities in India on such distressing occasions. 

In such seasons of distress we often, in India, heaV of very 
injudicious interference with grain dealers on tho part of civil and 
military authorities, who contrive to persuade themselves, 
that the interest of these corn-dealers, instead of being 
in accordance with the interests of the people, are 
entirely opposed to them ; and conclus^o, that whenever grain 
becomes dear they have a right to make them open their granaries, 
and sell their grain at such price as they, in their wisdom, may 
deem reasonable. If they cannot make them do this by persua« 
sion, fine or imprisonment, they cause their pits to be opened by 
their own soldiers or native oflScers, and the grain to be sold at 
their own arbitrary price. If in a hundred pits thus- opened, they 
find one in which the corn happens to bo damaged by damp^ 
they come to the sago conclusion, that the proprietors must be 
what they have all along supposed them to be, and treated as such. 
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tht! common enemies of mankind, '\rho, blind alike to tlioir own 
interests and ihoso ot the people, purchase up the snperahundanoo 
of seasons of plontv, luot to sell it again in seasons of scai‘cit3% but 
to desiroy it ; and that the whole of the grain in the other ninety^ 
nine pits, but for tlieir /'me/y inierfercnccj must have iiiovitably 
shared the same fate ! 

During tho season here mentioned, grain had become very 
dear at Saugor, from tho unusual demand in Bunclelcund and 
other districts to tho north, As usual, supplies of land produce 
flowed up from the Nerbudda districts along the great roads to 
tho oast and west of the city ; but tho military authorities in 
the cantonments would not bo persuaded out of their dread of a 
famine. There were three regiments of infantry, a corps of 
cavalry, and two companies of artillery, cantoned at that time at 
Saugor. They were a mile from the city ; and the grain for their 
supply was exempted from town duties to which that for the city 
was liable. The people in cantonments gob their supply, in 
consequence, a good deal cheaper than the people in the city got 
theirs ; and none hub persons belonging bona fide to the canton- 
ments wore ever allo^yed to purchase gr^in within them. When 
the dread of famine began, tho commissariat officer, Major 
Gregory, apprehended that he might not be permitted |to Iiavo 
Tecourse to the markets of tho city in times of scarcity, since tho 
people of tho city had nqt been suffered to have recourse to those 
of tho cantonments in times of plenty; but he was told by the 
magistrate, to purchase as much as he liked, since he considered 
every man as free to sell his grain as his cloth, or pots and pans, 
to whom lie cliose. lie added that ho did not share in the fears 

r 

of the military authorities — that he had no apprehension whaiever 
of a famine, for when prices rose high enough, they would ho 
sure to divert away into tho city from the streams tlmn flowing 
up from the valley of the Nerbudda, and tho districts of Mahva 
tONvards Bundolcund, a supply of grain sufficient for a}!. 
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Scarcity, flowed off towards Malwa against iho str(*.ani of supply* 
Under tlio assurance, that the nearer they got (o the source, tlio 
greater would be their chance of employment and subsistence, 
livery village had its numbers of tho dead and tbo dying ; and tbe 
roads were all strewed with them ; but they were mostly concen- 
trated upon the great towns, and civil and military stations, where 
subscriptions were open for their support by both the European 
and native cominnnities. Tho funds as islng from these suhscrip- 
tions lasted till the rains Inui set fairly in, when all able-bodied 
persons could easily find employment in tilLige among tho 
agricultural communities of villages around. After tho rains have 
fairly set in tho sick and helpless only should l)o ke|)t concentrated 
upon large towns and st tiions, where little or no employment is 
to be found ) for tho oldest and youngest of those v^^lio are able to 
work can then easily find employment in weeding the cotton, rice, 
sugar-cane, and other fields under autumn crops, and in preparing 
tho lands fur the reception of tho wheat, grain, and otler spring 
seeds; and get advances from tho farmers, agricultural capitalists, 
and other members of tho village communities, who are all glad to 
share their superfluities with the distressed, and to pay liberally 
for the little service they are able to give in reliirn. 

It is very iinw-iso to give from such funds what may bo con- 
sidered a full rate of subsistence to abje-budied jxn suns, as it 
tends to keep concentrated upon such points vast numbers who 
would otherwise be scattered over the surface of t.ho country 
among tho village comimiuiues, who would be glad to advance 
them stock and tho means of subsistenco u[)on the pledge of their 
future services when the season of tillage coinmences. Tho rale 
of subsistence. should always bo something less than what tho 
iibic-bodied person usually consiinios, and cun get foi’ his labour iu 
the field. For tho sick and feeble tliis rate will be enough, and 
fke healthy and able-bodied, with unimpaired appetites, will seek 
a greater rate by tho offer of their services among the fal'ineis 
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and cultjVatora of the aurrounding country. By this precaution 
the mass of suffering will be gradually diffused over the country, 
so as best to receive what the country can afford to give for its 
relief. As soon as the rains set in, all the able-bodied men, 
women, and children, should be sent off with each a good blanket, 
and a rupee or two as the funds can afford, to last them till they 
can engage themselves with the farmers. Not a farthing after 
that day should be given out except to the feeble and sick, who 
may be considered as hospital patients. 

At large places, where the greater numbers are concentrated, 
the scene becomes exceedingly distressing, for in spite of the best 
dispositions and greatest efforts on the part of government and its 
officers, and the European and native communities, thousands 
commonly die of starvation. At Saugor, mothers, as they lay in 
the streets unable to walk, were seen holding up their infants, and 
imploring the passing stranger to take them in slavery, that they 
might at least live-— -hundreds were seen creeping into gardens, 
court-yards, and ruins, concealing themselves under shrubs, grass, 
mats, or straw, whero they might die quietly, without having 
their bodies torn by birds and beasts before the breath had left 
them ! Respectable familiei, who left home in searcli| of the 
favoured land of Malwa, while yet a little property reinaiued, 
finding all exhausted, took opium rather than beg, and husband, 
wife, and children, died in each other’s arms ! Still more of such 
families lingered on in hope till all had been expended ; then 
shut their doors, took poison, and died altogether, rather than 
expose their misery, and submit to the degradation, of begging. 
All these things I have myself known and seen ; and in tho 
midst of these and a hundred other harrowing scenes which pre- 
sent themselves on such occasions, the European cannot fail to 
remark the patient resignation with which the poor people sub- 
mit to their fate ; and the absence of almost all those revolting 
acts which have characterized the famines of which he has read 
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the injury done to the corn-dealerg by so very unwise a measure 
would hare recoiled upon the public, since every one would have 
been discouraged from exerting hini'^elf to renew the supply, and 
from laying up stores to meet sunilar necessities in future. By 
acting as he did, he not only secured for the public the best 
exertions of all the existing corn-dealers of the place, but actually 
converted for the time a great many to that trade from other 
employments, or from idleness. A groat many families, who had 
never traded before, employed tlieii means in bringing a supply 
of grain ; and converted their dwelling-houses into corn-shops, 
induced by the high profits and assurance of protection. During 
the time when he was most pressed, the magistrate received a 
letter from Captain Robinson, who was in charge of the bazars at 
Elichporc, in the Ilylrabad territory, whero the dearth had 
become even more felt than at Saugor, requesting to know what 
measures liad been adopted to regulate the price, and secure the 
supply of grain for the city and cantonments at Saugor, since no 
good seemed to result from those hitherto pursued at Eiichpore. 
He told him in reply, ‘*That these things had hitherto been 
regulated at Saugor as ' e tliouglit they ought to be regulated 
everywhere else, by being left entirely to the discretion 
of the corn-dealers themselves, whose self-interest will always 
prompt them to have a sufficient supply, ^as long as they may feel 
secure of being permitted to do wliat they please with what they 
collect. The commanding officer, in liis anxiety to secure food 
for the people, had hitherto been continually interfering to coerce 
sales, and regulate prices ; and continually aggravating the eviU 
of the dearth by so doing.*’ On the receipt of the Saugor 
iwagistrate’s letter, a different course was adopted ; the same 
^issurancos wore given to the corn-Jealers, the same ability and 
inclination to enforce them manifested, and the same results fol- 
lowed. The people and the troops were sti^adily supplied ; and 
all were astonished that so very simple a remedy had not before 
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The ignorance of the first principles of political cconoray 
among'European gentlemen of otherwise first-rate oJiicatioii and 
nbilities in India, is (]uito lamentable; for there arc realiy few. 
public officers even in the army, who are not occasionally liable 
to be placed in situations where they may, by false measures, 
arising out of such ignorance, aggravate the evils of dearth among 
groat bodies of their fellow-men. A soldier may, however, find 
some excuse for such ignorance, because a knowledge of these priu- 
ciples are not generally considered to form any imlispeiisaide part 
of a soldier s education ; but no excuse can be admitted for a civil 
functionary who is so ignorant, since a thorough acquaintance with 
the principles of political economy must be, and indeed always is 
considered, as an essential branch of that knowlccltio which is to 
fit him for public employment in India. 

In India, unfavourable seasons produce much more disastrous 
consequences than iu Europe. In England, not more than one- 
fourth of Ihe po[)uIatioa derive their incomes from tho enltivaiion 
of the lands around them. Tliree-fourtlis of tho peo[)lo liavo in- 
comes, iudeperident of the annual returns from those lands ; 
and with these incomes they can purchase agrionltufal pro- 
duce from other lauds when the crops upon them fail. 
The farmers, who form sj) large a portion of the fourth class, 
have stock equal in value to four tunes the amount of the anniud 
rent of their lands. They have also a great variety of crops ; and 
it is very rare that more than one or two of them fail, or are con- 
siderably affected, the same season. If they fail in one district or 
province, tlio deficiency is very easily supplied to a people who have 
equivalents to give for the pro Juce of another. The sea, navigable 
rivers, fine roads, all are open and ready at all times for the 
transport of the superabundance of one quarter to supply tlio 
deficiencies of another. In India, tlie reverse of all this is un- 
happily everywhere to be found ; more than three-fourths of the 
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Ti)is new (lomaini upon the city increased rapidly tho price 
of grain, and augmented the alarm of the people, who began to 
urge the magistrate to listen to their prayers, and coerijo the 
sordid corn-dealers who had, no doubt, numerous pits yet 
unopened. The alarm became still greater in the cantonments, 
wliere th(3 commanding ofiijer attributed all the evil to the in- 
clhcioncy of the commissariat, and tho villany of the corn^dealers; 
and Major Gregory was in dread of being torn to pieces by the 
soldiery. Only one (lay^s supply was left in the cantonment 
bazars— tho troops had become clamorous almost to a state of 
juntiny— (he people of tlio town began to rush in upon every 
supply that was offered for sale ; avid those who had grain to 
dispose of could no longer venture to expose it. The magistrate 
was hard pressed on all sides to have recourse to the salutary 
method of searching for, and forcibly opening the grain pits, 
and selling the contents at such price as might appear reasonable. 
Tho cotwall of the town declared, that the lives of his police 
would bo no longer safe unless this great and ne;’«r-failing 
remedy, which had now unhappily been too long deferred, were 
immediately adopted. 

The magistrate, who had already taken every other means 
of declaring his resolution never to suffer any man’s granary to 
be forcibly opened, now issued a formal proclamation, pledging 
himself to see, that such granaries should* be as much respected as 
any other property in tho city— that every man might keep his 
grain and expose it for sale wherever and whenever he pleased ; 
and expressing a hope, that, as the people knew him too well not 
to feel assured that bis word thus solemnly pledged would never be 
broken, be trusted they would sell what stores they had, and 
apply themselves without apprehension to tlio collecting of more ! 
This proclamation he showed to Mjgor Gregory, assuring him, 
that no degree of distress or clamour among tho people of the 
city or cantonments should eyci: make him violate the phdge 
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therein given to the corn-dealers ; and that he was prepared to 
risk his situation and reputation as a public officer upon the 
result. After issuing this proclamation, about noon, he had his 
police establishments augmented, and so pi iced and employed as 
to give to the people entire confidence in the assurances conveyed 
in it. The grain-dealers, no longer apprehensive of danger, opened 
their pits of grain, and sent off all their available means to bring 
in more. In the morning the bazars v^ere all supplied ; and 
every man who had money could buy as much as ho pleased. 
The troops got as much as they required from the city. Major 
Gregory was astonished and delighted ; the cotwal, a fine old 
eoldisr from the banks of the Indus, who had commanded a corps 
of horse under the former government, came to the magistrate in 
amazement; every shop had become full of grain as if by super- 
natural agency. “ Kala admee ka akul kalian tulnk chule ga,’* 
said he, How little could a black man's wisdom servo him in 
such an emergency I ” 

There was little wisdom in all this ; but there was a firm 
reliance npon the truth of the general principle which should 
guide all public officers on such occasions. The magistrate judged, 
that there were a great many pits of grain in the town known 
only to their own proprietors — who were afraid to open" fliem, or 
get more grain, while there was a chance of the civil authorities 
yielding to the clamours of the people and the anxiety of the officers 
commanding the troops ; and that ho had only to remove fears, by 
offering a solemn pledge, and manifestiog the means and the will 
to abide by it, in order to induce the piopiietors not only to sell . 
what they had, but to apply all their means to the collecting of 
more. But it is a singular fact, that almost all the officers of the 
cantonments thought the conduct of the magistrate, in refusing to 
have the grain pits opened under such pressing circumstances ex- 
tremely reprehensible. Had he done so he might have given the 
pebple of the city and the cautonmduts the supply at baud ; but 
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wbofo population aire engaged in tbe Mtlvatiou of fbe tend^ and 
depend upon itiJ aBnrtal , returns fdr'lstnbsist'enoa. ’^The larmbW 
and cultivators bave noiie of thetn stock equal in value te.'ntore 
tpan half the amount of the annual rents of their taiidSi ‘■;Tbey 
have a great Variety of crops ; but all are exposed to the «amo 
accidents, and conitnonly fail af the same time. The autumn 
crops are sown in June and July, and ripen iu October and Nov- 
ember ; and if seasonable showers do not fall during July, 
August, and September, all fail. The spring^crops are sown in 
October and Norember, and ripen iu March ; and if seasonable 
■bowers do not happen to fall during December or Januavy, all, 
save what are artificially irrigate 1, fail. If they f&il in' one dis- 
trict or province, the people have few equivalents to offer' for a 
supply of land produce from any other. Their roads ard scarcely 
anywhere passable for wbeeled-carfiages at. any season, ana no 
wliere at all seasons— ^they have nowhere a navigable canal, and 
only in one line a navigable river. . Their land produce is con- 
veyed upon the backs of bullocks, that move at the rate of six 
or eight miles a day, and add one hundred per' cent, to the cost 
of every ^undred miles they carry it in the best seasons, and 
more tiitU two hundred iu the worst. What in Europe is felt 
merely as a dearth, becomes in India, uuder all these disadvan- 
tages, a scomfy ; and what is there a scarcity, becomes here a 
famine. Tens of thousands die here of starvation, under calami- 
ties of season, which iu Europe would involve little of suffering 
to any class, Here man does everything; and he must have liis 
daily food or starve. Iu England, machinery does more than 
three-fourths of the collective work of the society irr the produc- 
tioD, preparation, and distribution of man’s physical enjoyments^ 
and it stands in no need of this daily food to sustain its powers, 
they are independent of the seasons; the water, fire, airj 
snd other elemental pow.er.e.,^i,cliith«.v require to reniee. then 
subservient to our use, arc always available iu abmidauce. 
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This machinery is the great assistant of the present genera- 
Upd, provided for us by the wisdom and the industry of the past ; 
-wanting no food it*elf, it can always provide its proprietors with 
the means of purchasing ^Yhat they require from other countries, 
when the harvests of’ their own fail. When calamities of season 
deprive men of erayloyment for a time in tillage, they can, in 
England, commonly find it in other branches of industry, because 
agricultural industry forms so small- a portion of the collective 
industry of the nation;, and because every man can, without pre- 
judice to his in society, take to what branch of industry 

be pleases. But when these calamities of season throw men out 
• of employment in tillage for a time in India, they cannot find 
it in any other branch, because agricultural industry forms so 
vei*y large a portion of the collective industry of every part of the 
country ; and because men are often prevented by the prejudices- 
of caste from taking to that which they can find. 

In societies constituted like that of India, the trade of the 
oom-dealer is more essentially necessary for the welfare of tho 
community than in any other, for it is among them that the 
superabundance of seasons of plenty requires most to be stored 
up for seasons of scarcity ; and if public functionaries wilf take 
wpon themselves to seize such -stores, and sell them at their own 
arbitrary prices, whenever* prices happen to rise beyond the rate' 
which they in their short-sighted wisdom think just, no corn- 
dealer will ever collect such stores. Hitherto, whenever grain 
has become dear at any military of civil station,’ we have seen 
the civil functionaries urged to prohibit its •egress— to search 
for the liidden stores, and td coerce tho proprietors to the sale in 
all manner of ways ; and if they do not yield to the ignorant 
clamour, they are set down ai indifferent to the sufferings of 
their fcllow-croatures around them; and as blindly supporting 
he woriit oneinics of mankind, in tho^W'orst .ipecies of iniquity. 
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If those who urge them to such measures are asked, whether 
silversmiths or linendrapers, who should be treated iu the samfe 
manner as they wish the corn-dealeis to be treated, would ever 
collect and keep stores of plate and cloths for their use, they 
readily answer, no ; they see at once the evil effects of interfering 
with the free disposal of the property of the one, but are totally 
blind to that which must as surely follow any interference with 
that of the other, whose entire freedom is of so much more 
vital importance to the public. There was a time, and that not 
very remote, when grave historians, like Smollett, could even in 
England fan the flame of their vulgar prejudice against one of 
the most useful classes of societj’. That day is, thauk God, 
passed ; and no man can* now venture to w rite such trash in his 
history, or even utter it in any well-informed circle of English 
society ; and if any man were to broadi such a subject in an 
English House of Commons, he would bo considered as a fit 
subject for a madhouse. : 

But some who retain their prejudices against corn-dealers, 
and are yet ashamed to acknowledge their ignorance of the prin- 
ciples of political eepnomy, try to persuade themselves and their 
friends, that however applicable these may be to the state pt 
society in European or Christian countries, they are not so to 
countries occupied by Hindoos and Mahomedans ! This is a sad 
delusion ; and may be a very mischievous one when indulged by 
public officers in India. 
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CHAPTER txv: 

JPIBEMIC Dim»E9~SCAPEf-GOiT, 

- In the evening, after my conversation with the cultivator ^ 
upoiv the wall that united the two hills, I received a visit from my 
little friend the iiureemunt. His fine rose-coloured turban is 
always put on very gracefully i every hair of his jet-black eye» 
bjows and mustachios seems to be kept always most religiously in 
tM tome place ; and he has always the same charming smile upon 
his little face, which was never, I believe, distorted into an 
nl^ofutd laiigh or frown. No man was ever more perfectly master 
of what the natives call the art of rising and iiishust 

roo Burhhaxtsi — naraelyj good mannere. I should as soon expect 
to see him set the Nerbudda on Are as commit any infringement 
:of the on this head established in good Indian society^ 

br bo guilty of anything vulgar in speech, sentiment, or manners. 
I ^sked him by what means it was that the old queen of Saiigor 
drhve out the influenza that afflicted the people so much iif 1833, 
while be was there on a visit to me. He told me, that he took 
no; part in the ceremouies> nor was he aware of them till awoke 
one night by the noise, when his attendants informed him that 
the queen and the greater part of the city were making offerings 
to the new god, Hurdoul Lal^. He found next morning that a 
goat had been offered up with as much noise ^ possible, and with 
good effect, for the disease was found to give way from that mo- 
ment. About six years before, when great numbers were dying 
in his own little capital of Pithoorcea, from a similar epidemic, he 
had, he said, tried the same thing with still greater effect ; but on 
that OQcasion, he had had the aid of a man very learned in such 
flatters. This* man caused a small carriage to be made up after a 
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plan of bis ovn, for i pair of teape-poats, which were har&essed 
jt, and driveo daring tba coremonies to a wood some distant 
from thertowOj where they were let loose. From that honr 
disease entirely ceased in the town. The goats never returned : 

V bad they come haek/’ said Sureemunt, “ the disease must hasfi 
eome back with them ; so he took thorn a loog way into the WQhdi 
^indeed, he believed, the man, to make sore of them, had after* 
wards caused them to be offered op as a sacrifice, to the shrine of 
Hurdoul Lala, in that very wood ! fie bad himself never seen a 
pooja, religions ceremony, so entirely and immediately efficacious 
as this, and much of its success was, no doubt^ attributable to the 
teienct of the man who planned the carriage, and himself drove 
the pair of goats to the wood 1 No one had ever before heard of 
the plan of a pair ot seape-goatt being driven in a carriage but 
it was likely, he thought, to be extensively adopted in future.-’ 
Sureemunt’s man of afiairs mentioned, “that when Lord. 
Hastings took the field against the Piudarees, in 1817, and the 
division of the grand army under his command was encamped 
near the grove in Buodelcund, where repose the ashes of Bnrdoul 
Lala, under a small shrine, a cow was taken into this grove 
to be converted into beef for . the use of the Europeans. The 
priest in attendance remonstrated, but in vain—the cow was 
killed and eaten. The priest compla ined, and from that day the 
cholera morbus broke out in the camp ; and from this central 
point it was, he said, generally understood to havo spread all over 
India.’!' The story of the cow travelled at the same time, and 

* The people to the Saogor tetiitorie* uied to ehow leTetal decayed maegn, 

tren to grovee where European troopahedenoamped during the eampeigne of 1816 

»»d ISIS’, end declere that they had been seen to wither from the day that berf 
for the uie of these trocpa, had been tied to their branches. The only eoto* 
eMence was in tha decay of the trees, end the encamping of the troope to the 
giurea— that the withering treea were those to which the beet hid heeih tied, 
ew of ooune taken for granted I , 
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tbe-ripirit of Hutdoul Lala was everywhere supposed to be riding 
to ihe whirlwind aad STeinplos were every- 

where erected, and offerings made to appoase him; and in less 
tban-six years after, he had himself seen them as far as Lahore, 
and in almost every village throughout the whole course of his 
jeuroey to that distant capital and back/' He is one of the most 
eensible and, freely spoken men that I have met with. '' Up to 
within the last few years/' ad<led he, ^*the spirit of Hurdoul Lala 
had been propitiated only in cases of cholera morbus ; but now ho 
is supposed to preside over all kinds of epidemic diseases, and 
ofterioga have everywhere been made to his shrine during late 
toflnenzas/’ 

This of course arises/* I observed, ‘'from tlie industry of 
bis priests, who are now spread all over the country; and you 
know that there is hardly a village or hamlet in which there are 
not some of them to be found subsisting upon the fears of the 
pftpplo.” . 

‘‘ 1 have no doubt/' replied he, that the cures which the 
peppl® littribute to the spirit of Hurdoul Lala often arise merely 

the firnjhQss of tl^eir faith (Itakad) in the efficcacy of their 
offerings and that any other .ceremonies ' that should, five to 
their minds the same assurance of recovery, would bo of great 
^vantage in cases of epidemic diseases. 1 remember a singular 
instonce of this,” said he. "When Jeswunt Rao Hoolkar was 
flying, .before Lord Lake to the banks of the Hypbascs, a poor 
\rooper of one of his lordship’s irregular corps, .when he tied the 
grain-bag to his horse's mouth, said, ‘ Take tliis in the name of 
^eswunt Rao Hoolkar, for to him you and I owe all that wo 
have I’ The poor man had been suffering from a severo attack 
of ague and fever ; but from that moment he felt himself 
relieved, and the fever never returned. At that time this fever 
prevailed more generally among the people of Hindoostan than 
any I have ever known, though I am now an old man. 
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speech of the trooper, and the supposed result, soon spt^ad 5 
others tried the experiineijit with similar success; and it acted'*^ 
everywhere like a charm. I had the fever myself, and though 
no means a superstitious man, and certainly no lover of Jeswunt ' 
Rao Hoolkar, I tried the experiment, and the fever left me frotU’* 
that day. From that time^ till the epidemic disappeared, 
man, from the Nerbudda to the Indus, fed his horse without*' 
invoking the spirit of Jeswunt Rao, though the chief was' 
then alive and w(‘ll. Some one had said lie found great relief 
from plunging into the stieain during the paroxysms of the fever; 
others followed the example, and some remained for half an hour’ 
at a time, and the sufferers generally found relief/ The streams' 
and tanks throughout the districts between the Gafiges and the 
Jumna became crowded, till the propitiatory offering to' 
the spirit of the living Jeswunt Rao Hoolkar [were found 
equally good, and far less troublesome to those who had 
horses that must have got their grain, whether in Hoolkar’^ name/ 
or 

There is no doubt tliat the great mass of those who had 
nothing but their horses and their good Hades to depend uj^onf 
for tlieir subsistence, did most feivently pray, throughout India; 
for the safety of this Mahratta chief, when he fled before Lord 
Lake’s army ; for they considered, that with his fall tbil 
(oinpany^s dominion would become everywhere securely 
established, and that good soldiers would be at a discount 1 
“ Company ka amul men kooch roozgar nuleen Ay ^Hhere if 
uo employment in the. Company’s dominion,” is a common maxim, 
not only among the men of the swmrd and the spear, but among 
tkose irerchants who lived by supporting native, civil, and military 
establishments, with the luxuries and elegancies which, under the 
new order of things, they have no longer the means to enjoy. 

The noisy poojah, (worship.) about which our conversi^iott 
^^^gau, took place at Saugor in April, 1S32, while I ivas at that 
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More than foar-/iftiis of the people of t]i% cit/ and can* 
teBtnenti bad been affected bjr a violent influenza, which com- 
inenced with a distressing congh, was followed by fever, and in 
some cases terminated in death, 1 bad an application from the 
old Queen Dowager of Saogor, who received a pension of ten 
thousand pounds a ye r from the British government, and resided 
in the city, to allow of a noisy religious procession, to implore 
detirerattce from this great calamity. Men, women, and children 
in this procession, were to do their utmost to add to the. noise by 
** raising their voices in psalmody," beating upon their brass pots, 
and pans with all their might, and discharging fire*arms where 
they could get them •, and before the noisy crowd was to be driven 
-n bufiklo, which bad been purchased by a general subscription 
in order that every family might participate in the merit. They 
were to follow it oat eight wiles, where it was to be turned 
loose for any man who would take it. If the animal returned, 
Uie disease, it was said, must return with it, and the ceremony be 
performed over again. I was requested to intimate the circui»-> 
ttance to the officer commanding the troops in cantonments, in 
ohier that the hideous noise they intended to make might not 
excite any alarm, and bring down upon them the visit of the 
(oldiery. It was, howevor, subsequcutly determined, that tbs 
itnimnl should be a goaf ; and he was driven before the crovrd 
accordingly. 1 have on several occasions been requested to allow 
of such noisy poojahs iu cases of epidemics ; and the confidence 
the people feel in their efficacy has no doubt a good effect. 

While in civil charge of the district of N^rsingpore, in the vah 
ley of the Nerbuddai in April, 1823, the cholera morbus raged ia 
almost every house of the towns of Nursingpore and Kundelee, situ* 
ated near each other, and one of them close to my dwelliog*housa 
and court. Tbo European physicians lost all confidence in their 
prespripUons, and the people declared that the hand of God was 
upon thcm,s^nd by appeasing him could they alone hope to be saved. 
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religious procession was cleterminecl upon; but ilie populaiioii 
of both towns Avere divided upon the point, whether a ’ 
or a one would be ihost acceptable to God. Hundreds w ^’o 
(lying around liie when I was applied to, to settle tliis k noli y point 
between the parties. I fonrid that both in pbliit of nuin'bers and 
respectability the majority was in favour of th’e silent procession, 
and I recommended that this should be adoplcJ. The processiori 
took place about nine the saiiio night, wdtli all due ceremony ; but 
the advocates for noise would none of them assist in it. STrange 
as it may appear, the dicoasc abated from that moihent ; and the 
great m'ajority of the population of both towns believed tliat their 
prayers bad been heard ; and I weiit to bed with a ihimi some- 
what ivlieved by tlie hope, that this fooling of confiidoiice might 
be useful. About one o'clock I.w'as aw'oko from a sound sleep by 
the most hideous noise that I had ever hoard; and not at that mo- 
ment recollecting the proposal for tlic noisy procession, ran out of 
my house, in expectation of seeing both to\vns in flainos. I found 
that the advocates for noise, resolving to have their procession, lia^ 
assembled togotlier about midnight; and apprehensive that they* 
might be. borne down by the advocates for silence, awd police es- 
tablishments, had determined to make tlio most of tiielr time, and 
put* in requisition alt the pots, pans, shells, trumpets, pistols, and 
muskets that tliey couhl muster ! All opened at once about ono 
oV.ock; and had there been any virtue in discord, the clioleri 
must soon have deserted the place, for Mich anotlicr hideous com- 
pound of noises I never heard. The disease, which seemed to have 
subsided Avlth the s’.leiit p'rocession before I went t j be 1, now return- 
ed with double violence, as 1 was assured by numbers who fi )ck- 
ed to my house in terror,; and tin whole population became exas- 
perated with the loaders of the noisy faction, who had, they belit r- 
®d, been the means of bringing back among them all the horrors 
of this dreadful scourge ! 

I asked the Hindoo Sudder Aiucen, or hcaJ'nativo judicial 
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officer at Saiigor, a very profound Sanscrit scholar what he thought 
of the efficacy of these processions in checking epidemic diseases. 
He said, “ that there could be nothing more clear than the total 
inefficiency of medicine in such cases ; and when medicine failed, 
a man’s only resource was in prayers ; that the diseases of man- 
kind were to be classed under three general heads ; first, those suf- 
fered for sins committed in some former births ; second, those suff- 
ered for sins committed in the persent birth ; tliird, those merely 
accidental. Now,” said the old gentleman, “ it must be clear to 
every unprejudiced mind, that the third only can be cured or check- 
ed by the physician !” Epidemics, he thought, must all be class- 
ed uuder the second head, and as inflicted by the Deity for some 
very general sin ; consequently, to be removed only by prayers; 
and whether silent or noisy, was, he thought, matter of little im- 
portance, provided they were offered in the .same spirit. I believe 
that among the great miss of the people of India, three-fourths of 
the diseases of individuals are attributed to evil spirits, and evil 
eyes ; and for every physician among them there are certainly ten 
ejiorcisers I The faith in them is very great and very general; 
and as the gift is supposed to bo supernatural, it is commonly ex- 
ercised without fee or reward. The gifted person subsists upon 
tome other employment, and exorcises gratis. A child of one of 
our servants was one day in convulsions from its sufferings in 
cutting its teeth. The civil surgeon happened to call that morn- 
ing, and ho offered to lance the child’s: gums. The .poor mother 
thanked him ; but stated, “ that there could be no possible 
doubt as to the source of lier child’s sufferings— that tlie devil 
bad got into it during the night, and would’ certainly not be 
frightened out by hi.s little lancet ; but she expected back every 
momeut my old tent-pitcher, whose exorcisms no devil of this 
description had ever yet been able to withstand !” 

The small-pox had been raging in the town of Jubbulpore 
for gome time during one hot season that 1 was there, and a 
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great many children had died from it. The severity of the 
disease was considered to have been a good deal augmented by 
a very untoward circumstance that had taken place in the family 
of the principal banker of the town, Khoihal Chund, Sew'a Ram ' 
Seith, the old man, bad lately died, leaving two sons, Rani 
Kishen, the eldest, and Khoshal Chund, the second. The eldest 
gave up all the management of the sublunary concerns of the 
family, and devoted bis mind entirely to religious duties. They 
had a very fine family temple of their own, in which they placed 
an image of their god Vishnoo, cut out of the choicest stone of 
the Nerbttdda, and consecrated, after the most approved form, 
and with very expensive ceremonies. This idol. Ram Kishen 
used every day to wash with his own hands with rose-water, and 
anoint with precious ointments. One day, while he had the 
image in his arms, and was busily employed in anointing it, it 
fell to the ground upon thestono pavement, and one of the arms 
was broken. To live after such an untoward accident was 
quite out of the question, and poor Ram Kishen proceeded at 
once quietly to hang himself ! Ho got a rope from the stable, 
and having tied it over the beam in the room where he had let the 
god fall upon the stone-pavement, he was putting his head calmly 
into the noose, when his brother came in, laid hold of him, called 
for assistance, and put him under restraint. A conclave of the 
priests of that sect was immediately held in the town, and Ram 
Kishen was told that hanging himself was not absolutely necess* 
My—that it might do if he would take the stone image, broken 
*rm and all, upon his own back, and carry it two hundred and 
sixty miles to Benares, where resided the high priest of the -sect 
who would, no doubt, be able to suggest the proper measures 
^or pacifying the god. 

At this time, the only son of hit brother Khoshal Chund, an 
interesting little boy of about four years of age, was extremely 
111 of the amall-pox ; and it is a rule with Hindoos never t„ 
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^'^pTjii^rtake any joarnoy, oven one o£ pilgrimage to a holy shrin^, 
'jvhile any member of the family is afflicted with this disease; 
they irwist all sit at home clothed in sackcloth and ashes. He 
^as told that he had belter defer his journey to Benares till the 
child should recover; but he could neither sleep nor eat, so great 
was his terror,, lest sojne dreadful calamity should befall the 
whole family before he could exj)iate diis crime, or take the 
advicoof his high priest, as to the best' means of doing it ; and 
he resolved to leave the decision of the question to God himself! 
IJe took two pieces of paper, and having caused Benares to be 
written upon one, and Jubbulpore upon the other, he put them 
. both into a brass vessel. After shaking the veissel well, he drew 
forth that on which Benares had been written. ‘‘It is the will 
of God !” said Ram Kishen ! All the - family who were interested 
in the preservation of the poor boy, implored him not to set out, 
lest Davey, who presides over small-pox, should become angry. 
It was all ill vain ! Ho would set out with his household god ; 
and unablo to carry it himself, he put it into a small litter upon 
^ a pole, and hired a bearer to carry it at one end, while he sup- 
ported' it at the other. Ills brother, Khoshal Chund, sent his 
second wife, at tim same lime, v/ith offerings for Davey,*to ward 
off the effects of liis brother’s rashness from his child. By the 
timo the brother had got with his god to Adhartal, three miles 
from Jubbulpore, on the road to Benares, ho heard of the death 
of his nephew ; but ho seemed not to feel this slight blow in bis 
terror of the dreadful but undefined calamity which ho felt to be 
impending over liira and the whole fiimily, ai>J he trotted on bis 
road. Soon after an infant son of their uncle died of the same 

I • * < 

disease ; and the whole town became at once divided into two 
parties— those who held that the children had been killed by 
Davey as a punishment for Ram Kishen’s presuming to leave 
Jabbedporo before they recovered ; and those who held that thejj’ 
■^ere killed by the god Vishnoo himself, for having been so rudely 
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(.l^rived of oae of liis arms. Khoshat Cliurid’s wife sickebed 
on the road, and died on reaching Mirzapore, of fever ; snd as 
Davey was supposed to have nothing to do with feyers, this 
event greatly augnjented tl^e advocates of Vishnoo. It is a rule, 
with Hindoos to bury, and not to burn, thj bodies of those who 
die of the small-pos ; “ for,” say they," the small-po^ is not only 
caused by the goddes.s Davey, but is, in fact Daveij /«)-se//;and 
to burn the bqdy of the persoi) affected with this disease is, in 
reality, neither more nor less than to burn the goddess I" 

Khoshal Chund \yas strongly urged to bury, and not burn his 
child, particularly as it was usual with Hindoos to bury infants 
and children of that age, of whateyer disease they might die; 
hut he insisted upon having his boy burned with all due pomp 
and ceremony, and burned he was accordingly. Frotn that 
moment, it is said, the disease began to rage vyitli increaLsed 
violence throughout the town of Jnbbniporo. At least one half 
of the children affected had before survived ; but from that 
hour at least three out of four died : and instead of tho condo- 
lenco which he expected from his fellow-citizens, poor Khoshal 
Chund — a very amiable and worthy man— received nothing but 
their execrations for bringing down so many calamities upon 
their heads; first, by maltreating his own god, and then by sett- 
ing fire to theirs! •, 

I had a few days after a visit from Gungadhur Row, the Sad- 
der Ameen, or head native judicial officer of this district, whoso 
father had begn for a short time the ruler of the district, under 
the former governmpnt ; and I {tsked him whether the small-pox 
had diminished in the town since the rains had now set in. 
He told me that iie thoqght it bad ; but that a great many child- 
fen had been taken off by the disease. 

I understand. Row Sahib, that Khoshal Chund, the banker, 
is supposed to have augmented the virulence of the diserwo by 
burning his boy : Was it so ?” • 
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“jDertainlyT’ said my friend, with a grave, long face ; did'^ 
ease was much increased by this man's folly !’* 

I looked very grave in my turn, and he continued. 

“Not a child escaped after he had burned" his boy. Such 
incredible folly I To set fire to the goddess in the midst of a 
population of twenty thousand souls; it might have brought 
destruction upon us all 

What makes you think that the disease is itself the god- 
dess ?’* 

^'Because we always say, when any member of a family be- 
comes attacked by the small-pox, *Davey Nikulee;’ that is^ 
Davey has shown herself in that family, or in that individual. 
And the person affected can wear nothing but plain white clotli- 
ing — not a silken or coloured garment, nor an ornament of any 
kind; nor can he or any of his family undertake a journey, or 
participate in any kind of rejoicings, lest he give offence to her! 
They broIcQ the arm of their god; and he drove them all mad. 
The elder brother set out on a journey with it, and his nephew, 
cousin, and sister-in-law ft*ll victims to his temerity ; and then 
Khoshal Chund brings down the goddess upon the whol^ com- 
munity by burning his boy! No doubt he was very fond of his 
child — so we all are— and wished to do him all honour; but 
some regard is surely due to the people around us, and I told 
him so when he was making preparations for the funeral ; but ho 
would not listen to reason !'' 

A complicated religious code, like thatjof the Hindoos, is to 
the priest, what a complicated civil code, like that of the English, 
is to the lawyers. A Hindoo can do nothing without consulting 
his priest; and an Englishman can do nothing without consulting 
his lawyer I 
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CHAPTER XX VL 

ARIIFICIAL LVKK8 IN BLNDELCUND—HINDOO, GREKK, AND ROMAN 

FAITH. 

On tbo 11th we came on twelve miles to the town of Buinhoree, 
whence exteinls, to tho south-west, a ridge o£ high and bare 
quartz hills, towering above all others, curling and foaming at 
tho top, like a wave ready to burst, when suddenly arrested by 
the liand of Omnipotence, and turned into white stone. The soil 
all tlio way is wretchedly poor in quality, being formed of the 
clolritus of sienitic and quartz rocks, and vorythiu. Bumhoree 
is a nice little town, beautifully situated on the bank of a fine 
kike, tho waters of which preserved during the late famine tho 
population of this and six other small towns, which are situated 
)iear its borders, and have tlieir lands irrigated /rotn it. Besides 
water for their fields, this lake yielded the people abundance of 
water che&nuts and fish. In the clryest season the water 
has been found sufficient to sup|)Iy the;vants.of all the people 
of these towns and villages, and those of all the country around, 
as far as the people can avail themselves of it. This large lake 
is formed by an artificial bank or wall, at the south east end, 
'vhich rests one arm upon the high range of white quartz rocks, 
which runs along its south-west side for several miles, looking 
tlown into the clear deep water, and forming a beautiful 
hnidscape. 

From this pretty town, Sodora, where the great marriage 
lately taken place, was in sight, and only four miles distant. 
It w as, I learnt, the residence of the present Riijah^ of Orcha, 
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lifcifb'rfe the deslli of Ill's bro'f her called liitni to the throne. Many 
were l-eturhing froih the cereitlonife^ 6’f the marrJage of 
Sdii^rain with foolsee ; who told me that thfe co'ucotirse had been 
itftmMise—at least one hundred and fifty thousand; and that tlie 
]{:ijah had feasted them all for four drfcys dttfing the progress of 
the ceremonies, but that tliey were Obliged to defray tlieir 
expenses going and coming, except when they came by special 
invitation, to do lionour to the occasion, as in the ciso of ihfy little 
friend the Sangor high priest, Jankee Sewuk. They told mo that 
they called this festival the Dhuuuk Jug ; and that Jun'uk Jiaj, tho 
father of Sceta, had in his possession the Dhunuck, or immortal 
bow of Pursoram, the sixth incarnation of ViShnoo, with wbicli 
he exterminated all the Kshatryas, or original military class of 
India, and wliich required no less than four thousand men to 
raise it on one end.^ The prince otfereu his daughter in man lago 
^0 any man who should bend this bow. Hundreds of heroes ami 
demigods aspired to the hand of the fair Sedci) and essayed to 
bend the how ; txit all in tain^ till young Ram, tho seventh 
incarnation of Vislinoo, then a lad of only ten years of age, came ; 
and at the touch of his great toe tho bow flew into a thousami 
pieces, which are supposed to have been all taken* up into 
heaven! Sceta became the wife of Ram ; and the popul'ar pooin 
of the Ramaen describes tho abduction of tho heroine by tho 
monster king of Ceyloi’r, Hawaii ; and her recovery by means of 
tho monkey General Huunoomaw. Every word of this poem tho 

* Mhe tradition is, ihat a prince of this military cla'ss was sp.wting m a 
river with his thousand wives, when Roi iiks, the wife of Jaoudaghi, went to 
bring water. He ofFcmled her, and her liusband cursed the prince, but 
put to doath by him. IJis son, PursoiAm, was iiO JeiJs a perdon than the 
incarnation of Vishnoo, who had assumed the human shape merely to 
these tyrants. Ho vowed, now ih.at hiS mother had been insulted and la» 
fatlier killed, not to leave one on the face of the earth. He destroyed 
alPtwenly-one times, the women with child produciug a new race ut 
time. \ 
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pt‘ople iisstircd nfie was written, if not by the hand of the Deity 
L'iinself, at Ifccist hy his iuspirittion, which was the same thing, 
and it must, consequently, he true. * Ninety-nifie otit of a 
hundred, among the Hindoos, implicitly believe, not only every 
word of this poem, but every word of every poem that' has ever, 
been written in Sanscrit. If you ask a man whotlier he really 
hidie^es any every egregious absurdity quoted from these hooks, 
lie reph’es vtith the greatest naicele in the world,” it not 

written in the hook ; and how should it bo there written if not 
true V' Ti e Hindoo religion reposes upon an entire prostration 
of mind, that continual and habitual surrender of the reasoning 
faculties, which vie arc accustomed to make occasionally, while 
engaged at the theatre, of in the perusal of works of fiction. Wo 
allow the scenes, characters, and incidents to pass before ^^our 
fuind's eye” and move our feelings, without asking, or slopping a 
moment to ask, whether they are real or true. There is only 
this difference, that with people of education among us, even in 
such short intervals of illusion or abandon, any extravagance in 
the acting, or flagrant improbability in the fiction, destroys the 
charm, breaks the spell hy which we havo been so mysteriously 
bound, stops the smooth current 6f sympathetic emotion, and 
restores us to reason and to the realities of ordinary life. With 
the Hindoos, on the contrary, the greater the improbability, the 
more monstrous and preposterous the fiction, the greater is the 
charm it has over their minds; and the greater their learuiug in 
the Sanscrit the more are they under the influence of this charm. 
Believing all to be written by tho Deity, or by his inspirations, 


* Whfn Kam Bel* oufc with his army f<'r Ceylon, ho is supposed to have 
Worshipped the little tree called Chconkul, wldch stood near his capital of 
Ajoodheea. It is a wretched little thing, between a shrub and a tree ; but J have 
•een a procession of more than seventy thousand persons attend their prince to 
the worship of it on the festival of U'c huaehia, which is held in oel^bvatioa 
of this expedition to Ceylon. 
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the men and tilings of former days to have been very 
clifterent from the men and things of the present day, and the 
herors of these fiihles to have hern demi-gods, or people ciulowed 
with powers far superior to those of the ordinary men of their 
own day, the analogies of nature are never for a moment 
considered; nor do questions of probahilily, or jiossibilily, 
according to those analogies, ever olhaidc to dispel the charm 
with which they arc so pleasingly bound. Tliey go on through 
life reading and talking of these monstrous fictions, whicli shock 
iho taste and iinder.standing of other nations, without once 
questioning the truth of one single incident, or hearing it 
questioned. There was a time, and that not vary distant^ when 
it was the same in England, and in every other European nation ; 
did there are, I am afraid, some parts of Euro[)a where it is so 
still. But the Hindoo faith, so far as religious questions are 
concerned, is not more capacious or absurd than that of tlio 
Qreeka and Bomaris in the days of Socrates and Cicero— the only 
difference is, that among the Hindoos a greater number of the 
questions which interest mankind are brought under the head of 
religion. 

There is nothing in the Hindoos more absurd than l^ie piety 
of Tiberius in offering up sacrifices in tlie tcm|iio, and before Ibo 
image of Augustus, while he was solicited by all the great citifs 
of the empire, suffer temjdes to be built and sacrifices to bo 
made to himself while still living; or than Alexander’s attempt 
to make a goddess of his mother, while yet alive, that he might 
feel the more secure of being made a r/od himself after his death. 
In all religions there are points at which tfie professors declare 
that reas^on must stop, and cease to be a guide to faith. The piou3 
man thinks, that all which he cannot comprehend or reconcile 
to reiison in his own religion, must be above it. Tho superstitious 
of the people oMndia will diminish befu^u the spread of science, 
arts, nnJ literature ; ajid good works of history and fiction would, 
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I think, make far greater havoc among these snper.Hitions evea 
than good works in any of the sciences^ c’avc the physical, such as 
astronomy, chemistry, &c. 

In the evening we went out willi the intention of making an 
excursion on the lake, in boats that had been prepared for our. 
reception, by tying throe or four fishing canoes together; but on 
reaching the ridge of quartz hills, which runs along the south- 
east side, wo preferred moving along its summit to entering the 
boats. The prospect on either side of this ridge was truly 
beautiful. A ntdjle sheet of clear water, about four miles long by 
two broad, on our right, and on our left a no less noble sheet oj 
rich Avheat cultivation, irrigated from the lake by drains passing 
between small breaks in the ridges of the hills. Th.? Persian 
wheel is used to raise the water. This sheet of rich cuhivation. 
is beautifully studded with mango groves and firfds of sugar-cane. 
The lake is almost double the size of that of Sar.gor, and the idea 
of its great utility for purposes of irrigation, made it fippcar to 
mo far more beautiful ; but my little friend the Sureemunt, who 
accompanied us in our walk, said, ^'tliat it could not be so hand? 
RomSj since it had not a fine city and castle on two sides, and a 
fine government house oiv the third.” 

^^But,” said I, “no mai/s field is watered from that lake!'^ 

“ No, replied he, “ but for ev('ry ihair that drinks of ilia 
waters of this, fifty drinks of the waters of that ; from that lake 
thirty thousand people got Uiram ’ (comfort) every day !” 

This lake is called Kewlus, after Kowai Brim, the Cliundelea 
prince by whom it y’as formed. His palace, now in ruins, stood 
the top of the ridge of rocks in a very beautiful situation. 
Prom the summit, about eight miles to the west, we could see a 
fitill larger lake, called the Nundnnwara Lake, extending under a 
similar range of quartz hills running parallel with that on which 
ve stood. That lako, we were told, answered upon a much larger 
scale t!)e same admirable purpose of supplying water for the 
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fields, and securing tlie people from tlie dreadful effects of 
drou'glits. The extensive level plains through which the rivers 
of cenfral India generally cut their way have, for the most part, 
'been the beds of immense natural lakes ; arid these rivers sink so 
deep into these beds, and leave such ghastly chasms and ravines 
on either side, that their waters are hardly ever available in due 
season for irrigation. It is this characteristic of the rivers of 
eentral India that makes such lakes so valuable to the people, 
particularly in seasons of drought. The river Net'budda has been 
known to rise seventy feet, in the course of a couple of days, iii 
the rains ; and during the season, when its waters are wanted for 
irrigation, they can nowhere be found within that of the surface ; 
while a level piece of ground fit for irrigation is rarely to be met 
with Avithin a mile of the stream. 

The people appeared to improve as we advanced farther into 
Bnndelcund in .appearance, manners, and intelligence. There is .a 
bold bearjiig about, the Bondelas, which at first onp js apt to take 
for nidencss or impudence, but which in time be finds not to bp 
BO. The employes cf the Raja were everywhere attentive, frank, 
and polite ; and the peasantry seemed no longer inferior to those 
of our Saugor and Nerbudtla territories. The females of almost 
all the villages through which we passed came ppt with their 
hiilus in procession to meet us — one of the most affecting marks 
of respect from the peasantry to their lulers or their superiors 
that I know. One woman carries on her hefid a brass jng, 
brightly polished, full of water ; while all the other families of 
the village crowd around her, and sing in efierns some rural song, 
that lasts from the time the respected visitor comes in sight, till 
he disappears. He usually puts into the kullus a rupee, to pur- 
chase goor, (coarse sugar,) of which all the females partake, as a 
sacred offering made to the sex. No member of the other sex 
presftmes to partake of it ; and dnri’ng the chorus all the men 
stand aloof in respectful silence. This cijstojn prevails all over 
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In<3ia, or over all parts of it that 1 have seen ; and yet I have 
witnessed a governor-general of India with all his suite, passing 
hy this interesting group without knowing or asking what it 
was. I lingered behind, and quietly put my silver into the jug 
as if from the Governor-general. 

The man who administers the government over these seven 
villages in all its branches civil, criminal, and fiscal, receives a 
salary of only two hundred rupees a year ! He collect® the 
revenues on the part of government ; and, with the assistance of : 
the heads and the eldets of the villages, adjusts all petty matters 
of dispute among the people, both civil and criminal. Disputes 
of a more serious character are sent to be adjusted at the capital 
by the Rajah and his ministers. The person who reigns over the 
seven villages of the lake, is about thirty years of age, of the 
Rajpoot caste, and I think one of the finest young men I 
have ever seen. His ancestors have served the Orcha state in the 
same station for some generations ; and he tells me, that he hopes 
his posterity will serve them for as many more, provided they do 
pot forfeit their claims to do so by their infidelity or incapacity 
This young man seemed to have the respect and the aflfection of 
every member of the little communities of the villages through 
^Yhich we passed ; and it was evident, that he deserved their 
attachment. I have rarely seen any siipilar signs of attachment 
to one of our own native oificers. This arises chiefly from the 
circumstance of their being less frequently placed in authority 
among those upon whose good feelipgs and opinions their welfare 
.and comfort, or thqse of their children, are likely permanently to 
depend. In India, under native rule, office became hereditary^ 
because officers expended the whole of their incomes in religious 
ceremonie*s, or works of ornament and utility, and left their 
families in hopeless dependence upon the chief in whose serviod 
they had laboured all their Jives, while they had been educating 
their sons exclusively with the view to their serving that chief 
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in the same capacity that their fathers had served before them# 
It is in this case and tills alone that the law of primo^^eniture is 
in force< in India. Among MahomoJans, as well as Hindoos, all 
property, real and personal, is divided equally among the 
children ; but the duties of an office will not admit of tiie same 
subdivision ; and this therefore when hereditary, as it often is 
descends to the eldest son with the obligation of providing for 
the rest of the Aimily. The family consists of all the members 
who remain united to the parent stock, including the widows and 
orphans of the sons or brothers who were so up to the time of 
their death * 

The old Chobdar, or silver-stick bearer, who came with ns 
fro'm the Rajah, gets fifteen rupees a month ; and his ancestors 
have served the Rajah for several generations. The Deewan who 
has charge of the treasury receives only one thousand rupees a 
year, and the Bakshee, or paymaster of the army, who seems at 
present to rule the state as the prime favourite, the same. These 
latter are at present the only two great officers of state ; and 
though they are no doubt realizing handsome incomes by indirect 
means,* they dare not make any display lest signs of wealtji might 
induce the Rajah or his successors to treat them as their 
predecessors in office have been treated for some time past. The 
Jageerdars, or feudal chiefs, as I have before stated,’ are almost 
all of the same family or clan as the Rajah ; and they spend all 
the revenues of their estates in the maintenance of military 
retainers, upon whose courage and fidelity they can generally 
rely. These Jageerdars are hound to attend® the prince on all 

* But it is only the smaller local, ministerial officers who aro secure in their 
terure of office under native governments j those on whose e^cieney the well' 
being of Tillage communities depends. The greatest evils of governments of the 
kind is the feeling of insecurity in such tei^ures which prevadea all the higher 
officers*^ of government ; and the instability of all engagements made by 
government with them ; and by them with the people, 
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great occasion?, niid at certain intervals ; and are made to con- 
tribute something to his exchequer in tribute. Almost all live 
beyond their legitimate means, and make up the deficiency by 
inainlaining upon their estates gangs of thieves, robbers, and 
niurdorers, who extend their dej)re(Utions into the countries 
around ; and share the prey witli these chiefs and their officers, 
and under-tenants. They keep them as poachers keep their dogs; 
and the paramount power, whose subjects they plunder, might as* 
well ask them for the best liorse in the stable as for the best thief 
that lives under their protection I* 

I should mention an incident that occurred during the Rajah’s 
visit to me at Tchree. Lieuteiuint Thomas w'as sitting next to 
the little Sureemunt, and during the interview lie asked him to 
allow him to look at his beautiful little gold-hilted sword. The 
Sureemunt held it fast, and told him, that ho should do himself 
the honour of waiting upon him in his tent in the course of the 
(lay, wlien he would show him the sword, and tell him its history. 
After the Rajah left me, Thomas mentioned this, and said ho felt 
very much hurt at the incivility of my little friend ; but I told 
him, that ho was in everything he did and said so perfectly the 
gentleman, t'lat 1 felt quite sure ho w'ould explain all to his satis- 
faction when he culled upon him. During his visit to Thomas ho 
apologized fer not having given over his sword to him, and said, 
“You European gentlemen have such p(5rfeot confidence in each 
other, that yon can at all times, and in all situations, venture to 
gratify your curiosity in these matters, and draw^ yonr swords in a 
crowd just as well as when alone; hut had you dnnvn mine from 
the scabbard in suclf a situation, with the tent full of the Knjah’s 

* In the Gualior territory, the Mahratta arnils, or governors of districts, do 
the Btime, and keep gangs cf robbers on purpose to plunder their neighbours ; 
aitd if you ask them for their thieve", they will acttially tell you, that to part 
with them would be ruin, as they /re Ut .r only defence- again&t the thieves .of 
Ibeir neighbours j 
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personal attendants, and surrounded by a devoted and’ not very 
orderly soldiery, it might have been attended by very 
gerioos consequences. Any, man outside might have seen 
the blade gleaming j and not observing distinctly why 
it bad been dr«TOn, might have suspected treachery, ami 
called out to the rescue^ when we should all have been cut 
dawn — the lady, child, and all !’' Thomas was not only 
satisfied with the Sureemunts apology, but was so much delighted 
with him, that he has ever since been longing to get his portrait ; 
for he says it.vvas really his intention to draw the sword had the 
Sureemunt given it to him ! As I have said, his face is 
extremely beautiful— quite a model for a painter or a statuary ; 
and his figure, though small, is handsome. Ho dresses with 
great elegance, mostly in azfure-coloured satin, surmounted by a 
jose-coloured turban, and a waistband of the same colour. All 
his motions are graceful, and his manners have an exquisite polish^ 
A greater master of all the convenances I have never seen ; though 
he is of slender capacity, and as I have said^ iu stature loss than 
‘ five feet high. 

A poor half naked man, reduced to beggary by the lato 
famine, run along by my horse to show me the road ; an! to the 
/ great amusement of my attendants exclaimed, “ That he felt 
exactly as if he were always falling down a well,’' meaning if ho 
were immersed in cold water. He said, That the cold seairou 
was suited only to gentlemen who could afford to be well clothed; 
but, to a poor man like himself, and the great mass of people, in 
Bundelcund at least, the hot season was much better.’' He told 
me, “ That the late Rajah, though a harsh was thought to be a 
just man ;* and that his good sense, and above all bis good fortiinoj 

• My poor guide had as little of sympathy with the prime minsters, whom 
the Tehree Rajah put to death, as the ppisantry of Kuglaud had with tli« 
great men aud womuu whom floury the Xigth Baenhoed, 
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(Ikbal,) liaJ preserved the principality etttire ; but that God only 
and the forbearance pt the honourable company, could no\y save 
it under such an imbecile as the present chief/’ He.seeined 
cjulte melancholy at the thought of living to see this principality, 
the oldest in Bundelcimd,- lose its independence. Even this poor, 
unclothed^ and starving wretch had a feeling of patriotism*: a 
pride of country, though that country had been so wretchedly 
governed, and was now desolated by a famine. 

Just sueb a feeling had the impressed seaman who fought 
our battles in the great struggle. No nation has ever had a more 
disgraceful institution than that of the press-gang of England. 
This institution, if so it can be called, must bo an eternal stain 
upon her glory — posterity will never be able to read the history 
of her naval victories wiihoui a blush-^without reproaching the 
lawgivers Who could allow them to be purchased with the blood 
of such men as thoso who fonght for Us the battles of the Nile and 
Trafalgar. England e.vpected every man to do his duly on that 
day but had England done her duty to every man who was on 
that day to fight for her ? — was not every English gentleman ot^ 
the lords and commons a David sending his Uriah to battle ? 

The intellecliuil stock which we requiic in pood seamen for 
our navy, and which is acquired in scenes of peril “ upon the high 
and giddy mast, 'Ms as much their property as tliat which otlier 
men acquire in schools and colleges; and we had no more right 
to seize and employ these seamen in ouwbattlcs upon the wages 
of common, miinstruoted labour, than we should have hud to 
foizo and employ as^inany clergymen, barristers, and physicians. 
When I have stood on the quarter-deck of a ship iu a storm, and 
seen the seamen covering the yards in taking in sail, with the 
thunder lolling and the lightning flashing fearfully around, them 
""“the sea covered with foam, and each succeeding billow, as it 
rutelied by, seeming ready to swePp them all from the frail fooling 
Uito the fulliuniless abyss below — 1 have asked myself, Are men 
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" like these (o he scizoJ like common felons—torn from their wives 

children, as soon as they rc«eh their, native land— sulijected 
every day to the lash, and put in front of those battles on which 
; the wealti), the honour) and the independence of the nation 
depend, merely because British legislators know, that when there, 
a regard for their own personal cluiracter among their companions 
in danger, will make them fight Ilko Englishmen T This feeling 
of nationality which exists in tho little states of Bundelcuud) 
arises from the circumstance, that the mass of tho land-holdois 
aro of the same clan as the chief Bondolas ; and that the public 
e^tabIi^hn;onLs of tlio state arc recruited almost oxcln.sively from 
that mass. T^c states of Jhansee and Julone arc the only ex- 
Cepiioiis. There the rulers aro Brahmans and not Bajpoots, and 
they recruit their public establishments from all classes, and all 
countries. Tlio lauded aiistocracy however, there as elsewlicMo, 
aro Rajpoots, eitlier Powars, (’h undeles, or IJondelas. 

Tho Uajpootiaudholders of Buiideic.und arc linked to tho 
i^oil in all t[ioir grades from the prince to tho peasant, as th^ 
Jilighlauders of IScotlaiul vvero not long ago ; and tho holder of a 
luihdred acres is as proud as the holder of a million. He boasU 
the same descent, and the sa^no exclusive possession of ar<:ns and 
agricultirre, to which unhappily the industry of their little 
territories is almost oxcliHively coalined, for no other branch can 
grow up among so turbulent a set, whose quarrels with their 
chiets or among each otlnu* are constantly involving them in civil 
wars which render life and property exceedingly insecure. 
Besides, as I have stated, their propensity to keep bands of 
thieves, robbers, and murderers in tlieir hirrouiul castles, as 
poachers keep their dogs, has scared away • the wealthy and 
respectable capitalist, and peaceful and industrious maDufaeturor. 

Ail tho landholilers are uneducated, and unfit to servedn any 
of our civil establishments, or in those of any very civili/cd 
govcnAu'jii’s , and tln^ are jtisi as uuiitlod to serve in ouv military 
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ost^hlialimcn^ Avhere* strict discipline is required. The lan(r<'^ 
they occupy are cultivated because they dep.eud almost entirely 
ui>on the rents they get from them for subsistence ; and because 
every petty chief and his family hold their lands rent free, or at a 
trifling quit-rent on the teuure of military service, and their. resi-“ 
due foims all the market for land produce which, the cultivators, 
require. They dread the transfer of the rule to our govornment, 
because they now form almost exclusively all the estabUslinicntar 
of therr domestic chief, civil as well as military, and knovv^ tln^* 
were our rule to be substituted fliey would be al.mpst entirely 
excluded from these, at least for a generation, or. two. In our 
regiments, horse or foot, there is hardly a man from Bundclcnpd’ 
for the reasons above stated ; nor are tliere ' any in,^ the (iiialior 
regiments and contingents, which are stationed in the ueighbour- 
hood; iliougli the land among them is become .nunutely subdivided ^ 
and they are obliged to seek service or starve. They are all too 
proud for manual lab mr, ei?en at the. .plough. No Bundelciinct: 
]{ajpoot will, I believe, condescend to put his hand to one. 

Among tlio Mahratta states, Seiks and Mahome'Jans the.rp is 
no bond of unicuof this kind. The establishments, military r4 well, 
as civil, are everywhere among them composed for the most part of 
foreigners : and tlie landoi intero.sts under such governments 
^Yould driad nothing from the prospect of a transfer to . our rule 
on the contrary, the) and the mass of tlie people woulii almost* 
every\vhere hail it as a blessing. 

There are two reasons why wo should leave these smallv, 
native states under their own chiefs, even when the claim to tha 
succession is. feeble or defective; first, because it tends to rplieva ^ 
the minds of other native chiefs from the apprehension, already 
too prevalent among them, that we desire by degrees to absoi^b, 
thorn all, because wo think ^our 'goycvament would do better fpr. 
the people ; and secondly, because, by leaving them ^s a contrasty 
we afford to the people of India the opportunity oPobserving the 
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superior ndwitngps of our rule/ 

Tib distance lends onchantments to the vie'v in goyern- 
ments as well as in landscapes ; and if the people of India, instead 
of the living proofs of what perilous things native goverriineuts, 
whether Hindoo or Mahomedan> are in reality, were acquainted 
with nothing but such pictures of them as are to be found in 
their histories and in the imaginations of their priests and learned 
men, (who lose much of theif influence and importance under 
our rule,) they would certainly, with proneness like theirs to 
delight in the marvellous, be far from satisfied, as they now are, 
that they never had a government so good as^ours, and that they 
never could hope for another so good \Yere ours removed. 

For the advantages which we derive from leaving them 
independent, we are, no doubt, obliged to pay a heavy penalty m 
the plunder of our wealthy native subjects by the gangs of robbers 
of all descriptions whom they foster ; but this evil may be 
greatly diminished by a judicious interposition of our authority 
to put down such bands. 

In Bundelcund, at present, the government and the lands of 
the native chiefs are in the hands of three of the Hindoo military 
classes, Bundelas, Dhuodelas, and Powars. The princij)af chiefs 
ate of the first, and their feudatories are chiefly of the other two. 
A Bundela cannot marry fhe daughter of a Bundela; he must 
take lii-j wife from one or other of the other two tribes ; nor can a 
member of the other two*take his wife from his own tribe, he must 
take her from the Bundelas, or the other trib^. The wives of the 
greatest cliiefs are commonly from the poorefjt families of tiieir 
vassals ; nor does the proud family from which she has been taken 
feel itself exalted by the alliance ; .neither does the poorest vassal 
among the Powars and Dhundels feel thattlie daughter of his prince 
has condescended in becoming his wife. All they expect is a 
service for a few more yeomen of thejamily among the retainers 
.of the sovereign. 
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The people are in this manner, from the prince to the 
peasant, indissolubly linked to each other, and to the soil they 
occupy; for where industry is confined almost exclusively . to 
agriculture, the proprietors of the soil and the ofiicers of govern- 
ment who are maintained out of its rents, constitute nearly the 
whole of the middle and higher classes. About one-half of . the- 
lands of every state are held on service- tenure by vassals of the 
same family or elan as the chief ; and there is hardly one of them 
who is not connected with that chief by marriage. The revenue 
derived from the other half is spent in the maintenance of 
establishments formed almost exclusively of the members of these 
families. 

They are none of tliem-educated for civil offices under any 
other rule, nor could they, for a generation or two be induced 
to submit to wear military uniform, or learn the drill of regular 
soldiers. They are. mere militia, brave as men can be, but/ 
unsusceptible of discipline. They have, therefore, a natural 
horror at the thought of their states coming under any other than 
a domestic rule, for they would have no chance of employment ia 
the civil or military establishments of a foreign power ; and their 
lands would, they fear, be resumed, since the service for which 
they had been given would be no longer available to the new- 
rulers. It is said, that in the long interval from the commence- 
ment of the reign of Alexander the Third to the end of that of 
David the Second, not a single baron couM bo found in Scotland 
?^ble to sign his own name. * The Bundelcund barons have never, 

I believe, been quite po bad as this, though they have never yet 
loarned enough to fit them for ciril offices under us. Many of' 
them can write and read their own language, which is that 
common to the other countries around them. 

Bundelcund was formerly possessed by another tribe of 
Hajpoots, the proud Ohundiriee, who have disappeared altogether 
trom this province. If one of that tribe can still be found, it is in * 
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ftbe liumblest rank of the peasant or the soldier ; but ifs formei? 
strength is indicated by the magnificent artificial lakes and ruined 
castles Vhicb are traced to thorn; and by -the rev'erence which is 
still felt by, the present dominant classes of their old capital of. 
Miihoba. Wdthi'n a certain distance around that ruined city no 
t)ne now dares (o beat the nagara, or great drum used in festivals 
or processions, lest the spirits of the old (.linudalo chiefs, who 
tlierc repose, should he roused to vengeance; and a kingdom could 
not tempt one, of the Bundrlas, Povvars, or Cliiindales, to accept 
the governmo.ttt of tlie parish in which it is situate!. They will 
take subordinate ofiices there under otho-r-s ic^/// /car ni/fZ trenihUuo; 
,bnt nothing could induce otic of them to meet the governor. 
When the deadly struggle between these trikes took place cannot 
now be discovered. In the time of Akbar, the Ch undales wcu'o 
Ijphwerful in- Malioba, as the celebrated Dhurghoulee, the queen of 
Giirhee Mundula, whoso reign extended over the Saugor and 

Nerbudda territories and tho greater part of Bcrar, was a 

« 

daughter of the reigning Chundale prince of Muhoba. He 
condescended to give his daughter only on conditicn that the 
Gond prince who demanded her should, to save his cbj^ractcr, 
come with an army of fifty thousand men to take her. He diu 
soj and nothing loth,” Dhurghoutee departed to reign over a 
country where her name is now more revered than that of 
any other sovereign it has ever had. IShe was killed above two- 
hundred and fifty years ago, about twelve miles from Jubbulpore 
"while gallantly leading on her troops in tlieir third and last 
attempt to stem the torrent of Mahomedan invasion. Her tomb is 
still to be seen where she fell, in a narrow defile between two 
hills ; arid a pair of large rounded stones which stand nejvr, aro„ 
according to popular belief, her royal drums turned, iqfco stone, 
which, in the dead of tho night, are still heard resounding through 
the wpods, and calling the spirits of her .warriors from thoir 
^^thousand graves around lier. The travellers who pass this solitary 
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i^pot, respe'^Lfully [»laco upon Hip tomb tl;e prottid-t specimen they 
c tiiid of the crystals which al)i)nn(l in the neighbourhood ; and 
with so much of kindly feelings' had the history of Dhurghoutce 
inspired nie, that f could not resist the temptation of adding ouel 
to the number wlien I visited her tomb sonio sixteen years ago. 

1 should mention that the Uajah of Sumpter, in Buudelcundj 
is by caste a Gojur; and he lias not yet any landed aristocracy 
like that of the JUindehis about him. One of his ancestors, not 
long ago, sbiz ’d upon a hue open plain^ and built a fort upon it 5 
mulj the family has over since, hv means of this fort, kept posses- 
hic,n of the country arouiul, and drawn part of their leveniics from 
dcprtMlations upon their noighlionrs and trinelers. The Jluinsee 
Mid dhalune chiefs arc Brahmans of the same lamiiy as the 
Tosh w a. 

Tn the states governed by chiefs of the military classes^ 
iieirly tlie whole produce of the land goes to maintain soldiers, 
er mil itaiy retainers, who are always ready to fight or rob for 
their chief. In those gov’erned hy chiefs of the Brahmanical 
class, ncaily the wliole produce goes to maintain priests; and thei 
etlicr chiefs would soon devour them, as th.e black ants devour 
t!io white, wei’o not tlie pnamount power to interpose and save 
tlicni. AVliilc the ]h\shwa lived lie interposed ; blit all his domi- 
nions were ruvnlmj irto pviesihoody like those in Sntigor and Bund- 
clcuiid ; and must soon have been swallowed up by the military 
chiefs around him had wo not taken hi# place. Jlialone and 
dhansop are preserved only by us, for with all their religions it 
impossible fur lliem to maintain elficient military establlsh- 
Uionts; and the Bundtda chiefs have alwaVvS a strong desire to eat 
Bi'Mii up, since these slates ivefe all sliced out of their princi- 
palities wlien the Pcsluivv was all powerful in Ilindoostan. 

The Chulturporc ntjah is a Powar. His father had been ill 
^'>c s(u vi(-o of the Biiiuicla Iva^ah; but when we entered upon 
duiicH as the paramount power in Bundolcuudi the son bap 
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■glicceedeJJo the little principality seized upon by his fiUlier; 
and on tho principle of respecting actual possession, l;e was 
recognized by us as the sovereign. The Bundela Rajahs, cast 
of the Dussan river, are descended from Rajah Chuttursaul, 
and are looked down upon by the Bundela Rajahs of Orcha, 
Chunderee, and Dutteea, west of the Dussan, as Chuttursaul was 
in the service of one of their ancestors, from whom he wrested 
the estates which his descendants now enjoy. Chuttursaul, in 
his will, gave one-third of the dominion he had thus acquired, to 
the strongest power then in India, the Pes!)wa, in order to sec- 
ure the other two-thirds to his two sons, ilirdco Sa and Jugut 
Raj, in the same manner as princes of the Roman empire used to 
bequeath a portion of theirs to the emperor Of the Feshwa’s 
share we have now got all except Jhalono. Jhansee was suhsc- 
quontly acquired by the Peshwa', or rather by his subordinates 
with his sanction and assistance. 
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ELKillTS. 

1 liAi) a visit from my little friend the Sureeniimt, and the 
conversation turned upon the causes and effects of the dreadful 
hlight to which the wheaiwTOps in the Nerbndda districts had of 
late years been subject. He said th;it ^Hhe people at first attribu- 
ted this great calamity to an increase in the crime of adultery 
which had followed the introduction of our rule, and which/’ he 
said, ^‘was understood to follow it everywhere ; that afterwards it 
\Yas by most pcoj)l(3 attributed to our frequent ineasuroment of 
the land, and inspeciiou of fields, with a view to estimate their 
capabilities to pay; which the peojdc considered a kind of 
and which he himself, the Deity, can never tolerate. The land 
is,’^ said he/‘ considered as the mother of the prince or ciiief who 
holds it—tho groat parent from vvliom he derives all that main- 
tains him — Ills family and liis establishments. If wcdl treated slio 
fields this in abuiulanco to her son ; but if ho presumes to look 
upon her with the eye of desire, she cea.scs to he fruitful ; or the 
Deity sends down luiil or blight to (](3styoy all that she yields ! 
The measuring the surface of the fields, and the frequently 
iuspGcting the crops diy the chief himself or by his immediate 
agents, were considered by the people in this light ; and iu con- 
sequence he never ventitl’ed upon those things. They were,” he 
thought, '‘fully satisfied that wc dil it more with a view to 
distribute the barthen of taxanoii eqmdly upon the people tlian 
to increase it collectively : he thought, '‘that eithoj wo 

nul do it at all, or delegate tho duty to iufyrior agents, 
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whose close inspection of the gveht parent could not be so displeas- 
ing to the Deity. 

Ram Churid Pundit said, that there was iib doubt much 
truth in what Sureeinunt Sahib had stated ; that the crops of 
late had ilnctuestionably suffered fYom the constatit measnriiig 
going oil upon the lands; but that the people, as be knew, luid 
liow become unanimous in attributing tlie calamities of season, 
Under which these districts had been sufl^nng so much, to the 
eating q/ this was/’ he though!, “the great source of all 
their sufferings !'’ 

Sureemunt dedarod, that he thought his Pundit was right, 
and that it would, no doubt, be of great advantage to tlietn and to 
tbeir rulers if government could be prevailed upon to prohibit the 
eating of beef — that so great and so general were the sufferings 
of the people from these eufarnities of seasons, and ho firm, and 
now go general the opinion, that lliey arose cliufly from the 
jiractice of killing and eating cows, that in spite of all the other 
8uperior< blessings of our rule, the people were almost beginning 
to wish their old Mahratta rulers in power again.” 

I reminded him of the still greater calamities the people ol 
Bundelcund had been suffering under. 

True,” said he, “ but among them there are crimes enough 
of every day occurrence, to account for these tbii)g.s ; but under 
vonr rule the Deity has ouly one or other of these three things 
to be offended’ with ; afid of these three it must be admitted, that 
the eating of beef so near the sacred stream of the Nerbtidda is 
the worst ! ” 

The blight of which we were speakfnghad for several seasons, 
from the year 1829, destroyed the greater part of the wheat-crops 

♦ We are told in 2 8a7niiel’, chapi x»iv., that tlie Deit/y was disploiscd 
at a cenauB of tiio pcopio, tfikou by Joab ^y the order of Dh vid| and de»tro}td 
of ibo pc’‘;|yle ot Iciftwl r, evenly IhouBand, besides Tvoanen afid children. 
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over extensive Jiatriots along tie line of the NerhaJda, anj 
tlirough MaUva generall}^ ; and old people stated, that they 
recollected two returns of this oalatnlty, at intervals of from 
twenty to twenty-four years. The porea with which the stalks 
are abundantly supplied to admit of their readily taking up the 
aqueous particles that float in the nir, seem to be more open in 
an easterly wind than in any other; and when this wind prevails 
at the same time that the air is filled witli the farina of the small 
parasitic fungus, whose depredations on the corn constitute what 
they call the rust, mildew, or blight, the particles penetrate into 
these pores, speedily sprout and spread their small roots into the 
cellular texture, where they intercept nnd feed on the sap in its 
ascent; and the grain in the ear, deprived of its nonrisliment, 
becomes shrivelled, and the whole crop is often not worth th« 
reaping. It is at first of a light, beautiful orange colour, and 
found chiefly upon the ulsee, (linseed,) which it does not seeiii 
much to injure ; but about the end of February tlie fungi ripen, 
and shed their seeds rapidly ; and they aro taken wp by tho 
wind, and carried over the corn-fields. I have sometimes seen* 
the air tinted of an orange-colour for many days by the quantity 
of these seeds which it has contained ; and that without the 
wheat-crops suflering at all, when any but an easterly wiud has 
prevailed : but when the air is so char^^ed with this farina, let 
but an easterly wind blow for twenty-four hours, and all the 
wheat-crops under its influence are desfroyed — nothing can save 
them ! The stalks and leaves become first of an orange colour, 
from the light colfv^ir of the farina which adheres to them; but 
this changes to deep brown. All that part of the stalk that’ is 
■exposed seems as if it had been pricked with needles, and bad 
<ixuded blood from every puncture; and the grain in the ^ar 
withers in proportion to the qiiraber of- fungi that intercept and 
feed upon its sap; but the j)arts of the stalk that are covered by 
the leaves reinuip entirely uuiujurev} ; and when thg leaves are 
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drawn off from them, <liey form a braiitiful oontra.^t to the others, 
which have been exposed to tho depredations of these parasitic 
p ants. 

Every pore, it is said, may contain from twenty to forty of 
those plants, and each plant may shod a linndred seeds, so that a 
sinsfle shnib, infected with the disease, may disseminate it over 
tho fiice of a whole distiiet; for in tho warm month of March, 
when tho wheat is attainins^ maturity, these plants ripen nnd 
shed their se-^ds in a week ; ami, consequently, increase with 
enormous rapiiity, when they firnl plants ^Yith their pores open 
readv to receive and nourish them. T wont over a rich sheet of 
wheat cultivation in the di-^trict of Juhhnlporo/in January, ]8o(k 
which appeared to me devoted to inevitable destrnciion. It w;js 
intersected by slips and fields of nlsoe, v/lficli tho cultivators often 
sow alon^ the borders of their wheat-fields, which are exposed to 
the road, to prevent trespass. All this nl.<»e 0 hnd become of a 
heantifnl li^ht oranffe-cidonr from these fungi; nnd the cultivators, 
who had .had ev.^rv field destroyed the year before by the same 
plant, surrounded my tent in despair, imploring mo to tell them of 
ffomo remedy. I knew of none. : but as the ulsee is not a very 
valuable plant, I roeommended tiiem, as their only chtfnce, to 
pull it all up by tlie roots, and flin^ it into large tanks that were 
everywhere to be found. They did so, and no ulsee was infe^itionnlJn 
left in the district, for, like drowning men catching at a straw, 
they caught everywhere at the little gleam of hope that my sug- 
gestion .scorned to offer. Kot a field of wheat was that season 
injured in the district of Jubhulpore ; but 1 was soon satisfied that 
my suggestion had had nothing whatever to do with their escape, 
for not a single stalk of the wheat was, I believe, afft^efed ; while 

stalks of the affected ulsee must have been left by accident. 
Bolides, in several of the adjoining districts, wdiero the ulsee re- 
mained in the ground, the wheat escaped. T found that about tlic 
timo when the blight usually attacks Ijbe wheat, westerly winda. 
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prevailed, and that It never blew from the east for many hours 
tO|n;ether. The common belief among tlio natives was, that the 
prevalence of an east wind was necessary to give full effect to the 
attack of this disease, though they none of them pretended to 
know anything of its modii.9 operandl — indeed they considered the 
blight to ho a demon, which was to be driven off only by prayers 
and sncrifices. 

It is worthy of remark, that hardly anything suffered from 
the attacks of these fungi but tiio wheat. The ulsee upon which 
it alwa 3"8 first made its appearance, suffered something certainly, 
but not much, though tiie stems and leaves were covered with 
them. The grain (cicer arietinum) sufl'ered still less — indeed the 
grain in this plant often remained uninjured, while the stems and 
leaves were covered with the fungi, in the midst of fields of wheat 
that were entirely destroyed by ravages of the same kind. None 
of the other pulses were injured, though situated in the same 
manner in the midst of the fields of wheat that were destroyed. I 
havs seen rich fields of uninterrupted wheat cultivation foi twenty 
miles by ten, in tlie valley of the Nerbudda, so entirely destroyed 
r»y this disease, that the people would not go to the trouble of 
gathering one field in four, for the stalks and the leaves were so 
much injured that they Weie considered as unfit or unsafe for 
fodder ; and during the same season its ravages were equally felt 
in the districts along the table lands of the Viudhya range north 
of the valley, and I believe those upon the Satlipore range, south. 
The last time I saw this blight was in March, 1832, in the Saugor 
district, where its ravages were very great, but partial ; and I 
kept bundles of the ’blighted wheat hanging up in my house, for 
the inspection of the curious, till the beginning of 1835. 

When I assumed charge of the district of Saugor, in 1831, the 
opinion among the farmers and landholders generally was, that 
the calamities of season under which they had been suffering were 
ftttributable to the increase oT adultery y arising, as they thought, 
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from our indifference, as we seemed to treat it as a matter of little* 
importance ; whereas it had always been considered, under for- 
mer governments, as a case of H/e and (kath. The husband or liis 
friends w’aited till they caught the offending parties together in 
criminal correspondence, and then put them both to death ; and 
the death of one pair generally acted, they thought, as a kind oE 
sedative upon the evil passions of a whole district for a year or two. 
Nothing can bo more unsatisfactory than our laws for the punisli- 
ment of adultery in India, whei'e the Mahomedan criminal code 
has been followed, though the people subjected to it are not die- 
tenth Mahomedans. This law was enacted by Mahomed, on tho 
occasion of his fovourite wrife, Aesha, being' found under very 
auspicious circumstances with another man. A special direction 
from heaven required that four witnesses should swear positively 
to the/act. Aesha and her paramour were of course acquitted ; 
and the witnesses being less than four, received the same punish- 
ment which would have been inflicted upon the criminals, had tiie 
fact been proved by the direct testimony of the prescribed number 
— that is, eighty stripes of the kora, almost equal to a eentence of 
death. (See Koran, chap. xxiv. and chap, iv.) This became the 
law among all Mahomedans. Aesha's father succeeded- iJahomed, 
and Omiir succeeded Aboo Bakur. Soon after his accession to 
the throne, Omur had to sit in judgment upon Mogheera, a com- 
panion of the prophet, the governor of Biisara, who had been ac- 
cidentally seen in an fwkward position with a lady of rank, by 
four men while they sat in an adjoining apartment. The door or 
window which concealed the criminal parties w^as flung open by 
the wind, at the time when they wished it most to remain closedv 
Three of the four men swore directly to the point. Mogheera was 
Omur's favourite, and bad been appointed to the government by 
him. Zeead, the brother of one of the three who had sworn to 
the fact, hesitated to swear to the e/itire fact. 

* “I think,” said Omur, that I see before me a man 
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'GlmI would not make the means of disgracing one of the com- 
panions of the holy prophet 

Zeead then described, circumstantially, the most unequivocal 
position that \vas, perhaps, ever described in a public cmirt of 
justice; Out still hesitating to swear to tho entire completion of 
the c»ime, the criminals were acquitted, and his brother and the 
two others received the punishment prescribed. This decision of 
the Bruins of his a<]e and country settled the law of evidence in 
tliese matters ;nnd no Malioramedan judge w’ould now give a ver- 
dict against any person charged with adultery, without the four 
witnesses to the enlii^e fact. Ko man hopes for a conviction for 
this criino in our courts ; and as he would have to drag his wife or 
paramour through no less t^an tbec — that of the police officer, 
the magistrate, and the judge — to seek it, he has recourse to poi- 
son, either secretly or with liis wife's consent. She w’ill common- 
ly rather die than be turned out into the streets a degraded out- 
cast. The seducer escapes with impunity ; while his victim suffers 
all that human nature is capable of enduring. Where husbands 
are in the habit of poisoning their guilty wives from the want of 
legal means of redress, they will sometimes poison those who are 
suspected upon insufficient grounds. No magistrate ever hopes to 
got a conviction in the judges' court, if he commits a criminal for 
trial on this charge, (under Regulation 17, of 1817,) and theiefore 
he never does connuit. Regulation 7, of 1819, authorises a magis- 
trate to punish any person convicted offnticing away a wife or 
unmarried daughter for another’s use ; and an indignant func- 
tionary may sometimes feel disposed to stretch a point, that tho 
guilty man may not altogether escape. 

Redress for these wrongs is never sought in our courts, be- 
ciuise th(^y can never hope to get it. But it is a great mistake to 
suppose that the people of India want a heavier punishment for 
the crime than we are disposed to inflict— all they wank is a fair 
chance of coiivicliou upon such reasonable proof as cases of this 
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nature aJmlt of, and sadx a measure of punishment as shall nialce 
it appear that their ruirfs think the crime a serious one, and that 
they are disposed to protect them from it. Sometimes the poor- 
est man would refuse pecuniary compensatioTi j but general Iv 
husbands of the poorer classes would bo glad to get what tho 
heads of their caste or circle of society might consider sufficient 
to defray the expenses of a second marriage. They do not daro 
to lire in adultery— they would bo outcasts if they did ; they 
must be married according to the forms of their caste ; and it is 
reasonable that the seducer of the wife should be obliged to defray 
the costs of the injured husband’s second marriage. The rich 
will, of course, always refuse such a compensation, hut a law de- 
claring the man convicted of this crime liable to imprisonment 
in irons at hard labour fer two years, but entitled to his discharga 
within that time on an application from the injured husbaDd, or 
father, would be extremely popular throughout India. The poor 
man would make the application when assured of the sum whi«jh 
the eldefs of his caste consider sufiicient ; and they \vould lake 
into consideration the means of the offender to pay. The woman 
is sufficiently punished by her degraded condition. Thetiitwa 
of a Muhomedan law officer should be dispensed with in such 
cases. 

In 1832 the people began to search for other causes. The 
frequent measurements of the land, \vifch a view to equalize the 
assessments, were tbiiight of; even the operations of the 
trigonometrical survey, which were then making a great noise in 
central India, where their fires were seen every night burning 
upon the peaks of the highest ranges, were supposed to have had 
some share in exasperating the Deity ; and the services of the 
most holy Brahmans were put in requisition, to exorcise the peaks 
from which the engineers had taken their angle, tho moment 
their instruments were removed. Ip many placc.s, to the grt?»t 
annoyance and consternation of the engineers, ilic land-uiuika 
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wlilch they liatl left, to enable them to correct their work as they 
Qiil van cied, w»?.re found to have been removed diirintr their short 
inttn vjils of absence, and they were obliged to do ilieir work ’over 
again. The priests encouraged the disposition on the part of the 
peasantry to htdiove, tliat men who required to Jo their work by> 
the aid of tires lighted in the dead of the night upon }u'jh 
and work which no cne but themselves oeeined able to coin- 
prehend, must hold communion with supernatural beings — a 
communion which they thought might be displeasing to the Deity. 

At last, in the year 1833, a very holy Brahman, who lived 
in his cloister, near the iron susponsion^bridge over the Beeosc 
river, ten miles from Saugor, sat down with a determination to 
weatle mth the Deity till he should be compelled lo reveal to liiin 
the real cause of all those calamities of season under which the 
people were gtoaning. After three days and nights of fasting 
and prayer, he saw a vision which stood before him in a while 
inanth*, and told him, that all these calamities arose from the 
piiiughter of cows — and that under former governments this 
practice had been strictly prohibited, and the returns of the 
harvest had, iu consequence, been always abundant, and subsist 
tenco cheap, in spite of invasion from wdihuiit, insurrections 
^vitliin, and a good deal of misSrule and oppression on the part of 
the local government. The holy man was enjoined by the vision 
to make this revelation known to the constituted authorities, and 
to persuade the people generally throughout the district, to join 
m the petition for the prohibition of hce/ eatina thruuglioiit our 
Nerbudda territories. Ho got a good niany of the most respec- 
table of the landholders around him, and explained the wishes of 
the vision of the preceding night. A petiiion was soon-drawn up 
^nd signed by many hiindredb of the most respecUihle people in 
fhe district, and presented ,to the Governor- (Tenorals repre- 
-''•^nlativo in these parts, Mr. F. C. Smith. Others were presented 
the civil authorities of the district, and all stating ‘in the moot 
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mpecjii! rcrine, “hnw sseusiWe the people Thereof the iDeslimaWe 
benefit! nf our rule, and bow grateCul thov all felt for the 
pruteclioii to life and [uoporiy, and to the free enjoyment of all 
their advnijlages, ubieh Ihi v had under it; and for the fi^'fjnent 
and large redimtions in I he a«se.ssment.s and ^emi^sio^ in the 
durimnd on of calainitres of aeasorm. These, they stated, 

were all that government conid <lo to relieve a stiflFering people, 
but tliev had ail proved tniavailing; and yet urnier this truly 
paternal rule the people were eulFering more than under any for- 
mer government in its worst period of misrule — the tiand of an 
rnrstiAfiei God \v:i8 upon them; and as they had no\v at last, after 
many fruitlosa attempts, discovered the real cause of this anger of 
tlie Deity, they trusted that we would listen to their prayers, and 
restoie plenty and all its blessings to the country by prohibiting 
the eatlriff of bc^f ! All these dreadful evils had, they said, 
.un^uostionablv originated in tjie (Sadder Bazar) great market of 
the cantonmentH, where, for tb« first time, within one hundred 
miles of the .fcacriHi stream of the Nerbudda, men had purchased 
and eaten cows’ flesh I 

% 

These people were all much attached to us, and to our rule, 
and were many of them on the most intimate terms of social 
intercourse with us ; and at the time they signed this 
petition, were entirely satisfied that they had dincovered 
the real (’aiise of all lUur sufferings, and impressed with the 
idea that we shonbl be convinced, and grant their prayers. 
The day is pa.^^t. Beef continued to be eilt^'n, with undiminiflhed 
;<ppotite--lhe blight, nevertheless, disappeared, and every other 
sign of vcngPiinco from above; and tlie people are now, 1 believe 
yutisfieJ that they were mistaken! They still think that the lands 
do not yield so many returns of the seed under us as utider for- 
mer nifers ; that they have lost some (»f the burkut (blessiugO 
whi:;h iliey enjoyed under them — they know not why. 'Ihefi^ct 
is, that under* us the lauds do not epj'>y the salutary fallows which 
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frf‘qnent invasioiiB and civil wan usf*d to cause under former 
ptivernments. Thoae who survived such civil w^rs arid invusions 
gut better returns for their seed ! 

During the discuRsiou of the question with the people, 1 had 
one day a conversation wiih our SudJer Ameen, or head native 
jiiditdal oSicer, sshorri I have already mentioned. He told me 
"that lh**re could be no doubt of the truth of the conclusion lo 
which the people had at length come! There are,” he said/' aonte 
countries in which puiuehrnentg follow' crimes after long intervals 
and, indeed, do not take plac« till some future birth; in others 
they follow crimes immediately ; and such is the country border- 
ing the stream v( Mother iSerbiiddn ! TImm,” said he, " is a atream 
moro holy than that of the great Ganges herself, since no man is 
supposed to derive any benefit from that stream, unless he either 
bathe in it or dritik from it ; but the si^ht of the Nerbudda from a 
distant hill could ble.ss him, and purify him. In other countiies 
t.healaughtor of cows and bullocka might not be punishe/1 for ages; 
Jtnd the harvest, in such countries, might continue good through, 
many successive generations, under such enormities : indeed, he 
was not quite sure tlmt tliere might nc»t l»e countries in which no 
jMinislnnent at all would inevitably follow ; hut so near the Ner- 
hudda lliis could not be tlie (We ! Provider, ce could never suffer 
bi'ef to bn eaten so near her sacred iriKjesty without visiting the 
crops with bligiit, hail, or some otlier (:|lamitv ; and the people 
with cholera morbus, smalUpox, an<l other great peRtilen(^e>t. As* 
for himself, he should never be persuaded that all these afflicriomn, 
di<i not arise wholly and soielv fr^uri this dreadful habit of eating, 
beef. 1 declare,” concluded he, "that if government would but 
consent to piohilut the eating of beef, it mij^ ht levy from the landa 
three limes the revenue that they now pav.” 

Tlic great festival of the Hoo1y, the saturnalia oflndia^ 
terminates 4)0 the lait day of Phagoou, or Mith of il-ircll. On 
hat day the Hooly la bvirued ; au i on that day Iho ravage* of 
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ihe monster ffor monster they will have it to be) are 8nj>pDseu to 
cease. Any tielJ that has remaineJ uiitouohed up to that time i ;3 
consiilered <0 bo (juite secure fiom the inoinent the Hooly has 
been committed tt; tho rlanies. What gave rise to the notion I 
have never been able to di.scover ; but such is the general belief, 
} suppose the sili(!ioiis epidermis must then have become toohartb 
ami the pores in the stem too much closed up to admit of the 
further depredation of the fungi. 

In ibo hater end of 1831, while I wns nt Sangnr, a cowherJ, 
in driving his cattle to water at a reach of tiie Becose river, called 
the Nurdhardhar, near the little village of Jusruttee, was reported 
to have seen a vision, that told him the waters of that reach, 
tttktui up and conveyed to the fields in pitchers, would effectnaliv 
keep oil’ the blight from the wheat, provided the pitchers were 
not supered to touch the ground on the way. On reaching tho 
field, a small hole was to be made at the bottom of the pitcher, 
so as to keep up a small hut steady stream, as the bearer carried 
it round the border of the field, that the water might fall in 
a complete ring, except at a small opening, wliich was to be kept 
dry, in order tnat the vionsier or demon blipht might mfike his es- 
cape through it, not being able to cross over any part watered hr 
the holy stream. The waters of tho Beeose river generally aro 
pot supposed to have aPy peculiar virtues. The report of this 
vision spread rapiilly^jver the country ; and the people v/hohad 
been suffering under ) many seasons of great calamity were an- 
xious to tryanytldng that promised theslightest chance of reliel. 
Every cultivator of the district prepared po'ts for the conveyance 
of this water, with tripods t.osu|)pQrt them while they rested on 
the road, that they might not touch the ground. The spot 
out for taking the water was immediately under a tine large pc^^' 
piil-tvee which had fallen into the river, and on each bank was 
Fr/dofl a Byragee, or priest of V'ishnoo. Tho blight began tc 
paanifest ittvlf ill the vdsee (linaeed) in January, 1832; but tbti 
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wheat is never eousiJoreJ to be in dapger till late in February^ 
when it U nearly ripe ; and during that month and the following 
tho baiiks of the river were crowded with po.ople in aearch , of the 
water. Some of these people came more than one hundred miles 
to fetch it ; and all seemed to feel quite sure tiat; the holy waler 
would save them. Each person gave the Byragee priest, of his 
own side of tho river, two half-ponce, (copper pice,) two pice 
weight of ghee, fclarifiod butter,) and two pounds of ilour, before 
ho filled his pi teller, to socuro his blessings from it. These priests 
wore strangers ; and the offerings were entirely voluntary. The 
roads from this reach of the Beeose river, up to the capital of the 
Orclia Rajah, more than a hundred miles, were literally linerl with 
these water-carriers ; and I estimated the number of persons who 
passed with the water every day, for six weeks, at ton thousand a 
(lay. 

After they had coased to take the water, the banks were long 
crowded with people who flocked to seo the place whoso priests 
and waters had worked such miraoUs, and to try and discover tho 
.source whence tho water derived its virtues. It was remarked hy 
some, that the peepul-trer^, which had fallen from the bank almve 
many years before, had still continued to throw out the richest 
foliage from the branches aboic th^ <?nrface of the w.-iter. Others 
declared that they saw a monkeii on tiio’bank near tlu^spot, wliicii 
no sooner perceived that it was obsorvei^ than it plunged into the 
stream and di.sappeared. Otliers again ssw some flights of st^^ps 
under tho waters^ indicating that it had in day.s of yore been tho 
site of a temple, whose God, no doubt, gave to the waters the 
wonderful virtues it had been found to possess. The priests would 
say nothing, but *‘that it was the work of God ;cand, like all his 
works, beyond the reach of man s understanding.^’ They made 
their fortunes, and got up the vision and miracle^ no doubt, for 
that especial purpose. As to the effect, I was told by hnmdreds 
qI farmers ^Yha had tried the waters, that though ii had not any- 
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iTli<*re Vf^pt Wight off from the wheat, it was found that 

the field wlilih ha I not the advahta^es of water were eatirely dr^s- 
troyeii.; and where the pot hai been taken all round the field 
without Uaviog an/ drf opening fo: the (bm m to 0 «»cape through, 
it was almost as bad ; but when a small opening hid beott left, 
and the waUr carefully dropped around the field elsewhere, the 
crop had boen very little injardd^ which showed clearly the 
efficioy of the water, when all the ceremonies and observances 
prescribed by the vision bad been attended to ! 

I could tievAr find the C'^wherd who iy;4H said to have seen 
this vision ; and in speahiiij: to my old friend, thw Siitlder Ameen, 
learned in the i^hastres, on the subjecr, I told him that we had a 
abort saying that would eiplain all this— a drowniug luaa 
catches ar a straw.** 

'* Yen/' said he, without any hcsitaUon, **and we have an- 
other just as good for the ooo i«ion ; ' Sheep will follow each other 
though it should be into a well/'’ 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

FKSTLE MORTAR SUGAB-MiLtS -WABHII^O iWAt Of THe fiOTL. 

On the 13th we came on to Bu» wa Saiijror, o^^er aroad wind- 
ing am' nnnvll rid^eA and eonioul hills, none of them much 
elevHtpd or very ?teep ; the whole beinsr a bed of brown syenite, 
irpnerally expoftod to the suffsco io a decomposing state, intprseo- 
ted by veins and beds of quartz rooks, and hero and there a nar- 
row and shallow bed of dark basalt. One of these beds of basalt 
wa»s converg'd into ;rrey syenite by a large granular mixture of 
'»' hite quartz and feldspar, with the idack hornbleudo. From this 
rock the people form their sugar-mills, which are made like a 
pestle and mortar, the mortar being cut out of the hornblende rock, 
and the pestle out of wood. 

We saw a great many of these mortars during the march, 
that could not have been in use for the last balf-dofrii centuries, 
but they are pretu^elv tho same as thosn still used all over India, 
The driver sits upon the end of the horizontal beam to which tba 
bullocks are yoked ; and in cold moruin|s it is very common to 
•ee him with a pari of good hot embers at his buttocks, resting 
'Jpon a little projection made behind him to the beam for the 
purpose of sustaining it, I am disposed to think that the moat 
productiro parts of the surface of Bundeiciind, like that of aome 
of the districts of the Nerbudda territories which repose upon the 
^ack of tho sandstone of the Viudbya chain, ia fast fiowiog o8f 
to the oea through the grf*at* rivers, which seem by degrai^s to 
extend the channels of their tributary st ^ams into^eter^ man's 
field, to Jrain awiiy its SMbitance by for the bemfit of 
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those who may in some future age occupy the islands of their 
delta. I have often seen a valuable estate reduced in value to 
almost tiotlnng, in a few years, by some new antennce^ if 1 may 
so call them, thrown out from tlie tributary streams of great 
rivers into their richest and deepest soils. Declivitien are 
futuied, the soil gets nothing from the cultivator but the 
mechanical aid of the plough, and the more its surface U 
ploughed and cross-ploughed, the more of its substance is washed 
away towards the Bay of Bengal in the Ganges, or the Gulf of 
Cambay in the Nerbudda. In the districts of the Nerbudda, wc 
often see these black hornblende mortars, in which sugar-canes 
Were once pressed by a happy peasantry, now' standing upon a 
bare and barren surface of sandstone rock^ twenty foot above tlie 
present surface of the culturablo lands of the country. There 
are evident signs of the surface on which they now" stand having 
been tliat on which they were last worked. The people get more 
juice from their small straw-coloured cancs in these pestle and 
mortar mills, than they can from those with cylindrical rollers 
in the present rude state of the mechanical arts all over India; 
and the straw-colourp.d cane is the only kind that yields good 
sugar. The large purple canes yield a watery and very inferior 
juice ; Jind are gencraUy, and almost universally, sold in the 
markets as a fruit. The straw-coloured canes, from being 
crowded under a very Jiovcnly system, witli little manure aud 
less weeding, degenerate into a mere reed. The Otaheitie cane, 
which was introduced into India by me in 1<527, has spread over 
the Nerbudda, and many other territories; but that that will 
degenerate in the same slovenly system of tillage, is too probable^ 
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tXTnnriEV/ WITH TSE CrilE^I of JAXSEK — DIS?UTEt> SrCCESStOi^. 

On" ti:o Mtb svo came on fourteen mile^i to Jauseo. About 
? Hi miieri trmii our last ground we cro8^e(^ the Bvurintce riv-ef 
over a bed of .'=iyenke. At this iiver wc mounted our e!e[»liant \6 
TTo.^s, ns I he water was waist-deep at the ford. Jly wife returned 
to her palankeen as soon as we had crossed, hut onr little boV* 
rame on witii mo on the elephant, to meet the grand procesvsiou 
which I knew was approaeliing to greet us from the citJ^ The 
Ibrjah of Jansee, Bara (Jhiindor Row, died a few months figt\ 
h aving a young w^idow and a mother, hut no child. Il*0 was a 
young man of about twenty-eight years of age, timid, but oi 
good capacity, and mo^t amiable disposition. My duties brought 
us much into cornmnnication ; and though we never met, We hnd 
concoivcil a mutual esteem for each’ other. He had been long 
?>u‘lGnng from an affeetion of the liver, a;id had latterly petsuadod 
himself that his mother Was practising upon his life, with a view 
to secure the government to the eldest® sou of her daughter, 
wiiich wmilld, she thought, insure the real power to her for lift\ 
That she wished him dead with this view, I had no doubt ; for 
she had ruled the state for several years up to IS.'U, during what 
she was pleased to consider his minority ; and she surrendered 
l^hc power into hi.s hands with great reliictauee, since it enabled 
^'er to employ her paramour as minister, and enjoy bis society 
as much as she pleased, unller the pretence of holding ,pr)'i'?/ 
'('mincils upon affairs of groat public interest. Ite jised to eoAi- 
t^^^aicato his fears to mo ; and I was not without aj’prehension 
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that his niotlior somo (Jay attempt to hasten his deatl; by 

poieon. iibotit Li i‘A\)iith hei’ore hh (1‘^atli he wrote to me to say, 
that spears liaJ heeii foiimJ stuck in the j^TOUiiJ under the v/atcr 
^vhero lie uas accustonieJ to swim, with tludr siiarp points up- 
wards ; and had he not, contrary to his usual practice, w;dk( d 
into the nater, and struck his foot a_i;-aiust one of them, he must 
liave been kijlid. Tins vva<, no doubt, a thing got up by somo 
des gaitig person, who wauteJ to ingr;\tiat(i himself vvitii the 
young man ; for the inothcT was too shro'vd a woman ever to 
attempt her sou's life by such awkward means. About four 
mouths before I reached the capital, this amiable young prince 
died, leaving two paternal uncles, a mother, a widow, and one 
sister, the wife of one of our Saugor pensioners, Moreesur How. 
The mother claimed the inheritance for her grandson by this 
daughter, a very handMome young lad, then at Jansee, on the 
pretence that her son had adopted him on his death-bed. Sbo 
had his head shaved, and made him go through all the other 
cereraoides of mourning, a.s for the death of his real father. Tlio 
eldest of his uncles, Rogonath Row, claimed the inheritance as 
the next heir ; and all his party turned the young lad out of caste 
as a Brahman, for daring to go into mourning for a father who 
was yet alive, one of the greatest of crimes, according to Hiuiloo 
law and religion, for they would not admit that he had been 
adopted by the deceased prince. The question of inheritarico 
had been referred i'S^c decision to the supreme governnicnt 
through the prescribed channel, wdien I arrived ; and the decision 
was every day expected. The mother, wilh her daughter and 
grandson, and the widow, occupied the castle situated on a high 
hill overlooking the city ; while the two uncles of the deceased 
occupied their private dwelling-houses in the city below. 
Rogonath Row, the eldest, headed the procession that came out 
to meet mo about three miles, mounted upon a fine feinal« 
elephant, >Yith his younger brother by his side. The luinist^^^ 
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Niroo Gopanl, followed, mounted upon another on the part of 
tlie mother and widow. Some of the najah’s relations were 
upon two (d tlie finest male elephants I have ever seen ; and 
s)!no of their friends with tho biickshee, or paymaster, (always 
an important personage,) upon two otliers. lio^roiiafh Rows 
oIep1::m( drew up on the right of mine, and that of the minister 
on the left; and after the usual compliments had ])assed between 
us. all tlie otdiers fell hack an-l formed a line in our rear. They 
luitl about fifty troopers mounted upon very fine horses in 
pvceellent condition, which curvetted l)efore and on bof-h sides of 
us; together with a good many men on camcds, and some four 
or fivr* hundred foot attendants, all well dresse'l, hut in various 
cosMimcs. The (dephanta were so close to each other, that tho 
conversation, which wc managed to keep np tolerably well, was 
general almost all the way to onr tents; every man taking a 
p:iit as he found the opportunity of a pause to introduce his 
liltln compliment to the hononral)le Company or to myself, 
which I (lid my best to answer or divert. I was glad to see the 
afl 'CtionatC' respect willi which tho old man was everywhere 
rcc(Mved, for I lind in my own mind r.o <loubt whatever that tlie 
^h-'ch^ion of llio .«ui*r(‘mo govern niciit* wiuild be in 1 is favour. 
The wli(.d,c (’('irb'ge escorted mo to mv tent, wliic''. was j;!tohed o>i 
<idc ; and then tin y took their Irnve, s'il! seated on 
t'v ir (eo'diarbs, w'liilo i sot on mini', v;ith mf boy on my km.e, till 
all h.:nl imubc tlu'irbow and dcT'r.rto h Tho ( lcpbfinr>i. cancels, rml 

\v('rc a 1 mairnificenl ^y CJipai is’UV'd ; and li(ki<invs of 

tin^ wliolc \vf>ro exircunuly rich. A good imaiiy cf tlio troepfra 
'vere (U s^ed in chain-armour, wh’ch, worn ( utside their I’ght- 
coloiirnd ouiltf'd vests, look very ]ik(^ hia(;k gauze scarfs. 

My li! t](^ friend, tlie Snrecmunt’.s own eiephant, had lately 
tlhid ; and Ixdng unable to go to the cost of another wilJi ,jill 
appendages, ho Iind come on thus far on liorsebackj A native 
S-utloman can never condesceud to ride an elephant without a 
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train of nt least a dozjen atten lants on horsobnck — lie would 
almost as soon ride a- horse iciliwnt a tall. Having boon cin)- 
siilered at one tim*^ as the eqna] of all these Rajahs, I knew that 
he wonld feel a little mortiried at llnding himself buried in the 
crowd and dust ; and invited him, as we approached tliu city, 
to take a seat by nay side. Tiiis gained him consideration, and 
evidently gave him great pleasure. It was late i/efnre wo 
reached our tents, as we were obliged to move slowly tlimng'a 
the streot.s of the nit}’, as w(dl for our own eonverdonco n.s for ibo 
safety of the crowd on foof before and around ns. J.iy wib*, who 
had gone on before to avoid the crowd and dust, reactied the 
tents half an hour hefoiv iis. 

In tile afternoon, wlien my second large tent had born 
piridied, the minister came to pay mo a vi>it with a large tram 
of followers, but with little display , and I found him a very 
?»onsible, mihl, and gentlemanly man, just as I expected from the 
liigh character ho be.ars with botli parties, and with tho pooplo 
of the country generally. Ariy inna'served conversation hewe in 
such a crowd \vas of course out of the and I te>!d ti o 

minister, tint, it was rnv iiuentiou o;«.r]y ne.\t morning to visit 
the, tomb of his late master; where I slionM bn veiy g’a^l to mee*. 
him if ho could make it convenient to <*omB withoiit any • 

He seemed mueli pleased with the proposal ; and I'.e.'it. m.fni::!',: 
wc niot a littio b.eforo sunrise wlrliin tlio rading that cneiei 
the tomb or C‘Uiotap!i; nn-1 tliere b.al a good dea.l f.*f fp’ir;, a:.^, 
I believe, unre.served talk about a'dbirs of the Ja.i..' ; y\i:b\ 
and the fimiiv of t!ie lain p'-incv.-;. H-'. M)i i iVo\ tb;/ . 0 . id haiu -r 

before the Raja-d.s de.ath, his motiier ba 1 [>!:u'c i b > o.r:a.. : h' 
adoption the son of hi.s sistor, a v >ry IcHid.:'' 
of agi’ — b’U, whether t!)e Ifaj.ih was or \v>s t)Oi .mor-: hh-* i; !. '-* 
time he could not sav. for !m never a^'f-er b -ard libn c.* *^ 

toe i.inot.h'''r of the <!eopasfd con nh’p’j the rdoj.tion c 
p'oto, and uiyd'i her grandson go through tho funeral ceremouicf?; 
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f'vr t.Iio (loath of his father, which for nine days were performed 
iiinnol(jsr,(Mi ; hut wh<m it caino to tiio tenth and last — which had 
it; [)asso<l qiTuMly, v/oiiM have been considprevl as cornplotiii^ the 
title oE adoutiou — Il'; 5 onalh Row and his iVieruls interposed, and 
I pa"o(ito(l further proceedings, declaring that while there were 
Ko many ni'ile heirs no son could bo adopted for the deceased 
prince, aecfO’diiig to tho nsagus of tlie family, 

Tiic widow of the Rajah, a timid, amiable young wmnian, 
of twontydivo years of ago, was hy no means anxious for this 
an'optiori, having shared tho suspicions of her husband regarding 
tln^ ]jr:i(Mi(‘Os of his mother ; and found his sister, who now 
resided witit tlnun in the eaSthq a most violent and overbearing 
woman, who would ’ho lik(.dy to exclude her from all share in the 
rJministralion, and make her lii'e very niiserable were her son 
to be (loeltired iho Kajah. Her wish was to be allowed to adopt, 
In the iiai>)6 of her (hjiveascd husband, a young cousin of his, 
Sadiisou, th(} son of Nana Rhow. Gungadbur, tho younger 
hnulier of Rogonatli Row, was exceedingly anxious to Lave his 
cMtu* bianlhu' declared Rajah, because he had no sons, and, (rom 
tbc dobilitiifcd slnU; of his frame, must soon die, and leave tho 
I'riiicinaliiy to him. Every om^ of the three parties had sent 
a...v’i!.s to the G-ivc;mor-fu*nerars repr.^sentatlve in Bundelciind, 
to urgt‘ tlioir e’.a.iin ; .-'mi 1:1! the duel (kadsion, the widow of tho 
Lit ‘ eid..';’ was to . c c.m lo' cd as the sovereign. The minister 
I'd ! Cii , lli i! {]< >;c w. a o uiKins wcnihle argument against 
1! me li !! , <c;t :: i;.;, 1 .h, out (d’ regard to liis feelings, 

ho ii- : ic.t o: •*.' l Uf; he wisi'od to consult me, 

rn a 1 - ‘ ;> .1 h s v;i low ; this was, that Im 

w ; ; a nd i.. ti.o s‘.'.';s of tl'.c disca.^e were becoming 

five:' .- d..,v M.cv ' a oi nu);e m inihv^t. I told him, that I had 
v in Ids f';i 0 , Im* was not aware that any one else 
lia:l juMic.-d {iicm. I urg- d’ him, however, not to ativante this 
a giouiid of exclusion, Ibcy ail knew hivn to be a very 
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worthy man, while his younger brotlier was said to he tlm 
reverse ; and more especially I thought it would be very cnud 
and unwise to distress and exasperate him by so drdng, as Iliad 
no doubt that before this ground could be bionglit to their notice, 
government would declare in his favour, right being so clearly 
on his side. 

After an asfreeable conversation witli this sensible and excel- 
lent man, I returned to my tents, to prepare for the rcccjftion f 
Jloconath How and his party. They carno Mboiit nine o'clock 
with a much greater disnlay of elephants and IbMowers than tho 
minister had brought with him. Ho and his friends kent me in 
close conversation till eleven o’clock, in spire of my wife’s runny 
considerate messages, to say breakfast was walring. He told mo, 
that the mother of the late R.ijah, his nepln^w, was a very violent 
woman, who had involved the state in much trouble during t!ie 
period of her regency, winch she managed to jiroloug till her son 
was twenty-five years of age, and resigned witli infinite reliictaucD 
only three years ago — that her minister, during her regency, 
Gtingadhur Mooleo, was at the same time l.<*r paramour^ and 
would be surely restored to power and to h- r wo e hiT 

grand-oirs claims to the successjiin iocog'ii'/->v] — t.h it it v.ilh 
great ditS 'ulty he had been able to lids I'lrncii ;is cimrac’cr 
under surveillance pending* the consMerrt'i' U of I'jt ir c!. ims r-y 
the supremo goverument-j-that by liav’ng \ lu'a ' <>." licr gr;i';d 
fton shaved, and making him go through <di to. o'd.i i wy'. rA 
ceremonies with the other members of tii'‘ io/uily, f lm h:: i - 
volved him and his young mmeent irifa (wlm i >,1 ’"'h .} :; / 
continued to drink out of the same cup w’tb iicr hu/.'wiiid) 
in the dreadful cr hue of moarning for a f nil, o' irLoni tiu'j lib'n} 
to he yet alim^ ^ onmQ that must be expiated by i\\id pmHchnt f 

• The pnii^chut is an pxpiatory ahouRmontf, by whiiili tho por-on hionhles 
himself iu public. It in often imposed for crioies committed in & Joniier birth ^ 
*tis indicated by afH^iotiona suffered in tb-i ' 
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Vvouivi cxactoJ from tho young couple on thcit return 
t ; f'r.ii' ov l;' 'V're flify c-i-iilJ l)e restored to their caste, fiora 
v,;’': 'i tA y n-w O)osid'.u’od as voinuiunicabed. As fwr the 
" v- i.lo.v war. ee^^ryi.lii/ig tiiey could wish j but sho was so 
fj ::ii h AiiTi \'i'<'a.i d i'o ‘^overood l*y tho Oi-.i i^i ly if she should 
uaw; o.^te li.d i>[o lairb as.dgood her in the admiuistratiuu.* 

I told the old ooiiih'man. ih.it I bedioved it wruld be my 
dii*y to ]u\’ die lust \ioit to tlio widow and mother of the lato 
jit ; rH 0110 of [)urc c>.'udijlohce j and that i hoped !n\ doing 
so would uot ho consideivd any mark of disrespect towards IniOj 
who must now he looked up to as the head u£ the farniiy. Ho 
remonstrated ngaiiist tliismo-d. earnestly ; and at last tears came 
into his eyes as he told me, that if 1 paid the first visit to tho 
castle ho should never again ho able to show his faCe outside his 
door, so great would be the indignity he should be consideied to 
have buffered ; but rather than I should do this he would come 
to iny t(Mils, and escort me himself to the castlei Much was to 
be said oil both sides of the weighty question; hut at last I 
ihoiiglit that the arguments were in his favour that iflw’ent 
to tin, castle first, ho might possibly resent it upon the poor 
woman and the prime minister wlien he came into power, as I 
had no doubt he soon would ; and that 1 might he consulting 
their interest as much as his feedings bygoing to his house first, 
la the evening 1 received a message froin the old lady, urging 
tlia uece.'ssity of my paying tho first visit of condolence for the 

* The poor young widow died of grinf some months after my visit! her 
ipirits nover rallied after tho death of her husband ; and she never ceased 
to le^Tot, that Bhe had not burned herself with his remains. The people of 
Jaaseo gcnorally believe that, tho prince’s mother brought about his death by 
(d^enaeo) slow poi.on , and I am afraid that this was the impression on the 
mind of tho poor widow. The minister, who was entirely on her aide, and a 
mu.t worthy and able man. was quito laf ifled that this Suspicion wa# with- 
out any foundation whatever ia Uulh« 
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death of my young friend, to the wi<Io\v and. nu-ihor. Tim 
rights of mothers,*’ said she, “are li in all ('oinnrit a ; and 

in India, the first vi^iit o>‘ eondoioncf for llie (iciiLli of a itia?], ia 
always due to the nu>lhor, if a.ive.” I lohl l.io nioSMin^^'r iliii", 
niy resoiiitiuii was umltered, airl \r;nihl, 1 liiMrcl. i»o fonn.l t'lo 
best for all |)ar(ies under present eirciiin't w.ccs. [ t,o!il liitu, ih.it 
I dreaded the resentment tov. ards tiier.i of Ihignnath Itao, if Ije 
came into power. “Nevermind that,” said ht^; “ tny m-isurss 
is of too proud a spirit to dread resentment from any one— pay 
her the compliment of tlie first ami h*t her enemies do 

their worst I” I told him tliat I could leave danseo without 
visiting either of them, but could not fust lo* tim ea:;!,!e ; and 
he said, that my departing thus would please the old lady heller 
than the second visit ! The minister would not have said this— 
the old lady would not have ventured to send siudi a m(‘ssagc by 
him — the man was an understrapper; and I left him, to mount 
tny ele[)hant a^d pay my two visirs. 

AVith the best cortege I could muster, I wont to Hogonnlh 
How’s, where I was received witli a salute from some large gnus 
in his courtyard, and entertained with a parly of dancing gills 
and musicians in the usual i^*anncr. Oltar of roses and pawn 
Were given ; and valuable shawls put before me, and refused in, 
the politest terms I coufd think of, such ns, “ Pi ay (io me 
favour to keep these tl^^ogs for me till I have the happiness of 
visiting Jansee again, as I am going through Gwidior, wlieie 
nothing: valuable is a moment safe from tliieves.’^ After silling 
an hour, I mounted my elephant, and proceeded up to the caslle, 
wliere I was received with another salute from the bastions. I 
S it for half an hour in the hall of audience with the minister and 
all the principal men of the court, a.s Rogonath Row was to bo 
considered as a private gentleman tijil the decision of the :iup»'emo 
government should be m:ulo known ; and ilio handsoino yourp;; 
lad, Krishnu'Iiow, whom the old woman wished to adopt, 
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whdm I had often seen at Saugor, was at my recjuest brought in 
and seated by my side. 13y him 1 sent my message of condolenoo 
to the widow and mother of hU deceased uncle, couched iu the 
usual ternis, that the happy effects of good governmeut iu the 
prosperity of this city, and the comfort and linppiness of the 
people, had extended the fame of the family all over India; and 
that i trusted the reigning member of that family, whoever he 
might be, would be sensible, that it was his duty to sustain that 
repLiUtioii by imiuitiug the example of those wuo iiad goue before 
him. After ottar of ruses and pawn had been handed round in 
the iisn.il numiier, I went to the .'iiunmit of the highest tower in the 
castle, which coinrnands an extensive view of the country around^ 

The castle stands upon the summit of a small iiiil of syeuitic 
rock. The elevation of the outer wall is about ouo hundred feec 
above the levud of the plain ; and the tup of (be tower on which 1 
stood about one hundred feet more, as the buildings rise gradually 
from the sides to the suininic of the hill. The city extends ouB 
into the plain to the east from the foot of the hill on which the 
castle stands. Around the city there is a good deal ot land irri- 
gated from four or live tanks in the neii-rlihouriiouJ, and now 
under ricli wheat crops : and the gardens are very numerous, and 
abound in all the fruit and vegelabfes that (he pBO|.«ie most like. 
Oranges are very ahmidant and very line ; and our tcnis have 
been actually buried in them, and ail tlie other tnnis and vege** 
tallies which the kind people ol Jan.see lAve poured in upon us. 
Tlio citv of Jansee contains about sixty-thoiband inliubiUtnis ; 
and is celebrated fdr its manufacture of carpeLs. Tiiure are some 
very bea.utifnl temples in the city, ail built bv tiuosaens, one of 
fcbe priests of kSewa, who here engage in trade and accumulate 
much wealth. 'rim family of the chiefs do >iot build tombs ; and 

* Tl\p«r hijildint^g yro V>'d,h lofubn aud t^mpU's : IKh (Joo^aenS •'iitiReft 
do not. niirn Imt, hnry ilioir (ipitd pnd ov^r On* ;:nivp. rho^e \Nho can affurd ^ 

'JIo .jo,' raid© fl hRudadme temple, and dcdieat" ii tu Se^^a. i 
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that now raised over the place where the late prince w»as burned 
is dedicated, as a temple, to Sevva ; and was made meielj with a 
view‘to secure the place from all danger of profanation. The 
ashes themselves were taken to the Ganges, and deposited in the 
holy stream with the usual ceremonies. 

The face of the country beyond the influence of the tanks is 
neither rich nor interesting. The cultivation seemed scanty and 
the population thin, owing to the irremediaUe sterility of soil from 
the poverty of the primitive rock, from whose detritus it is chiefly 
formed. Rogonath Row told me, that the wish of the people in 
the castle to adopt a child as the successor to his nephew, arose 
from the desire to escape the scrutiny into the past accounts of 
disbursements which he might be likely to order. I told him, 
tiiat 1 had mvself no doubt that ho would bo declared the Rajah ; 
and urged him to turn all his thoughts to the future ; and to allow 
no inquiries to bo made into the past, with a view to gratify 
cither his own resentment or that of others ; that the Rajahs of 
Jansee had hitherto been served by the most respectable, able* 
and honourable men in the country, while the other chiefi of 
Bundelcund could get no man of this class to do their work for 
them — that this was the onlv court in Bundelcund in which such 

*'c 

men could be seen, simply because it wai the only one in which 
they could feel themseltes secure — while other chiefs confiscated 
the property of ministers who bad served them with fidelity, on 
the pretence of embezzlement; the wealth thu.s acquired, however, 
soon disappearing, and its possessors being obliged either to 
conceal it or to go out of the country to ertjoy it. Such rulers 
thus found their courts and capitals deprived of all those men ol 
wealth and respectability who adorned the courts of princes in 
other countries ; and embellished not merely their capitals but the 
face of their dominions in general with their chateaus and other 
woBks of ornament and utility. Much more of this sort passed 
between us^^and seemed to make an impression upon him ; for 
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promised to do all tliat I had rpcominonded to him. Poor man ! 
ho oaii have but a short and miserable existence, for that dreadful 
disease, the leprosy, is making sad inroads upon his 8}^tcm 
already.* His uncle, Rogonath Row, was afflicted with it; and 
having understood from the priests, that by drowning himself in 
tlio Ganges, (taking the siimad,) he should remove all traces of it 
from his family, he went to Benare.s, and there drowned himself, 
some fwenty years ago. Ho had no children, and is said to hav^ 
boon the first of liis family in whom the di>ease showed itself.f 


* Thia chief died of leprosy in May, lHd8. 

t RoK'onath Row was tlie first of his family inrested by the Peshwa with 
the f,»o?crMmeut of the Jansee territory, which he had acquired from the 
Riin'lclciuid cljiefri. Ho wout to Benares in 1795 to drown hirrifieJf. leaving 
the government to his third brother, Sowram Bhow, as his next brother, 
Ijiinhinaii Bow was dead, and his sons wer® considered incapable. Sewratii 
Bhow died in 1815, and hia eldest son, Krishna Row, had died four yeara 
hef tre him in 1811, leaving one son, tho lute Rajah, and two daughters. This 
W .18 a noble sacrifice to what he had been taugUt, by his spirituur teach»*rs, 
t'-) consider as a duty towards his family; and we must admire tho man, whila 
we c iiulomn the religion and the prieste. There is no country in the world 
Avhero parents are more reverenced than in India ; or where they more 
r«ndily make sacrifices of all sorts for their children, or for those they consider 
aR such. We siiccoedod in 1817 to all the rights of the Peshwa in Bundelcuud; 
and with prroat generosity converted the viceroys pf Janseo and Jhalone into 
hnlrtpendimt Bovereigris of hereditary priucipalitios, yielding each ten lacs 
fT lapood. 
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lUUSTEI) VUliA.GKS. 

On’ tho IGth, wo came on ninerniics to Amabae, the frontier 
villaije of the Jansee terrirorv^ borderin^^: upon Duteoa wlioro 
I had to rcfceivo the farewell visiis of many menniers of ilie 
Jan-^ee partiejj, who came on to have a quiet op[)()rtimitv to 
afsure me, that, whatever may ha the final order of the f-mprerne 
government, they will do their be3,t for the good uf the people 
and the state, in v/hose welfare I feel great interest, for I have 
always considered Jarisoo among the native states of Bundelcund 
a kin,(i of oasis in the desert-— the only one in which man am 
accumnhite property with the confidence of being permitted hy 
it. rulers freelv to displiv and enjov It. I had also to receive 
the visit of messengers from the Ilajah of Dutoea, at whose 
capital we were to encamjj the next day ; and finallyt to take 
l:siive of my amiable Ijtilo friend the Sureornurit, who here lol'i; 
uie on his return to *Saugor^ with a heavy heart I really 
believe. I 

^ye talked of the common belief among tl^e agricultural 
classes, of villages being haunted hy the spirits of t^riclent pro- 
prietors, whom it w'as thought necessary* to propitiate. 
knew,'’ be said many instances where these spirits wer|^ so 
very /roMwd, thiU the present heads of the yillnges which they 
haunted, and the ineinbers of their littlp commupities, found d 
ainio.^t impossible fo keep them in good hpniour ; and their catth^ 
and chi id rep were, in consequence, always liable tu serious 
acCiJcuts qtmue kind or j^uother. Socnetimes they vyere bitten 
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bv snakes, somelimes bfcaiiie possessed by devils; and at others 
were i brown down and iKMteii most unmercifully.” Any persoii 
who fails down in an epileptic lit, is supposed to be thrown.down 
by a i^bost, or possessed by a devil. They feel little of our 
iny.sterio\is dread of obosl.s — a sound drubbing is wbat tbev dread 
from thorn ; and he who hurts himself in one of those fits is 
oonsiderod to have o[ot it. “As for himself, whenever lie found 
any one of the villages upon his estate haunted by the spirit 0 £ 
an old patel, (village proprietor.) he always made a point of 
giving him a -ne d little shrine; and having it well endowed and 
attended, to keep him in good liumonr: this be thought was a 
ilutv that every landlord owed to the tenants!” Ram Chnnd, 
the Pundit, sai<l, That villages which had been held by old 
(jond (mountaineer) proprietors were more liable than any other 
to tlioso kinds of vislrations — that it was easy to say w'hat 
village was and was not haunted ; but often exceedingly difficult 
to discover to whom the ghost belonged ! This once discovered, 
his nearest surviving relation was, of course, expected to take 
stops to put him to rest ; but,” said he, ‘‘ it is wrong to suppose 
that the ghost of an old proprietor, must be always doing 
rniscliicf — he is often the best friend of the cultivators, and of 
the present proprietor, too, if he treats him wdth proppr respect ; 
for he will not allow the people of any other village to encroach 


upon their houiularies with impunity ; ^nd they will be saved 
all the expeuso and annoyance of a reference to the Adawlut 
(judicial tribunals) for the settlement of boundary disputes. It 
will pot cost inindi’ to conciliate these spirits ; and the money is 
generijilly well laid out !** 

Several anecdotes were told me in illn.stration ; and all that 
1 could urge against the probability or possibility of such visita- 
tions appeared to them very inconclusive and nns.atiNfactorv ; 
they mentioned the case *of the family of village proprietors iu 
the SaugQr district. Nvho for several geueratiogs, at every new ' 
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settlement^ insisted upon liaving the ruirne of the spirit of the old 
proprietor of onotlier tribe inserted in the lease instead of their 
own, and thereby secured his good graces on all occasions. Mr, 
Fraser had before mentioned this case to me. In August, 1834, 
while engaged in the settlement of the land revenue of the Saiigv)r 
district for twenty years, he wis about tu deliver the lease of 
the estate made out in due form to the head of the family, a very 
honest and respectable old gentleman, when he asked him, res- 
pectfully, in whose name it had been imule out ? “ In yours 
to be sure ; have you not renewed your lease for twenty years?’' 
The old man, in a state of great alarm, begged bun to have it 
altered immediately, or he and his famiiy would ail he destroyed 
— that the spiiit of the ancient proprintor presided over tlie 
village community and its interests; and that all affairs of impor- 
tance >vere tranoacted in his name. “Hois/' said the old man, 
‘‘ a very jealous spirit ; and will not admit of any living man 
being considered, for a moment, a proprietor or joint proprietor 
of the estate ! It has been held by rne and my ancestors immedi- 
ately under government for many generatiuus ; but the lease 
deeds have always been made out in his name ; and ouri have 
been inserted merely as his rncyiagers, or bailiffs — were thfe good 
old rule, under which we have so long prospered, to be now 
infringed, we should all {)erish ?inder his anger.’^ Mr. Fraser 
found, upon inquiry, thy this had really been the case ; and, to 
relieve the old man and his family from their fears, he had the 
papers made out afresh, and the ghost inserted as the proprietor ’ 
The modes of flattering and propitiating those beings, natural 
and supernatural, who are supposed to have the power to do 
mischief, are endless. 

While I was in charge of the district of Nnrsingpore, in the 
valley of the Nerbudda, in 1823, a^cultivator of the village of 
Bedod, about twelve miles distant from my court, was one day 
engaged iu thi^ cultivation of his field on the border ot the village 
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Binkhara, which was supposed to bo haunted by the 
spirit of an old proprietor, whose temper was so froward and 
violent that the lands could hard!)^ be let for anylhiug ; for hardly 
any man would venture to cultivate them lest he might un- 
iulentionally incur his ghostships displeasure. The poor cul- 
tivator, after begging his pardon in secret, ventured to drive hia 
plough a few yards beyond the proper line of his boundary, and 
thus to add half an acre of the lands of Burkhara to his own little 
tenement, which was situated in Bedoo. That very night his 
only son was bitten by a snake, and his two bullocks were seized 
with the murrain. lu terror he went off to the village temple^ 
confessed his sin, and vowed not only to restore the half acre of 
land to tlie village of Burkhara, hut to build a very handsome 
shrine upon the spot as a perpetual sign of his repentance. The 
hoy and the bullocks all tlireo recovered, and the shrine was 
built; and is, I believe, iSiill to be seen as the boundary mark ! 

The tact was, that the village stood upon an elevated piece 
of ground rising out of a moist plain, and a colony of snakes had . 
taken up their abode iii it. The bites of these snakes had^ ou 
inauy occasions, proved fatal ; and such accidents were all at- 
trii)uied to tlio anger of a spirit ;^vhi(?h was supposed to haunt 
the village. Atone time, under the former government, tio ono 
Would take a lenso of the village on any terms ;and it had become 
almost entirely deserted, though the was the finest in the 
whole district. With a view to reiiiovo the whole prejudices 
of the people, the governor, Qoroba Pundit, tdok the lease him- 
self at tho rent of ono thousaud rupees a year ; and in the month 
of June went from his residence, twelve miles, with ten of hii 
own ploughs, to superintend the commencement of s ) perilous an 
undent aking. On reaching the middle of the village, situated 
on the top of the little hill, he alighted from his horse, sat down 
upon a carpet that had been spread fur him under a* large 
^ud beautiful bauyaa tree, aud^begar to refresh himself with a 
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pipe before going to work in tlie fields. As lie quaffed hU 
hookah, and railed at the follies of men, ^‘vvliose absurd siipersti- 
tionsdiad made them desert eo beautiful a village with so noble 
a tree in its centre/’ his eyes fell upon an enormous black snake 
which had coiled round one of its branches immediately over his 
■head, and seemed as if resolved at once to pounce down and 
punish him for Im blasphemy I He gave his pipe to his attfn- 
dant, mounted his horse, from which the saddle had not yot been 
taken, and never pulled rein till he got home. Nothing could 
ever induce him to visit this village again, though ho was after- 
wards employed under me as a native collector ; and he has often 
told me that he verily believed this was the spirit of the old land- 
lord that he had unhappily neglected to propitiate beluie taking 
possession ! 

My predecessor in the civil charge of that district, the lato 
Mr Lindsay, of the Bengal civil service, a^^aiu tried to remove 
the prejudices of the people against the occupation and cuUivc« 
tion of this fine village. It liad never been inea.^urcd ; and ulb 
the revenue ofiicers, backed by all the farmers and cultivatjrs of 
the neighbourhood, declared that the spirit of the old proprietor 
would never allow it to be so. Mr. Lindsay was a goo(! go me- 
trician, and had long been in the habit of superinicndiug his 
revenue surveys himsfiUs and on this occasion he thought him- 
self particularly called upon to do so. A new measuring cord 
w’as made for the occasion, and with fear and trembling all Id^ 
ofiScers attended4iim to the first field ; but in measuring it 
rope, by some acciilent, broke! Poor LindVay was tl»at morning 
taken ill, an 1 obliged to return to Nursingpore, whore he died 
soon after from fever. No man was ever more beloved by ad 
classes of the people of his district than he was ; and I believe 
there was not one person among them who did not b(dieve him to 
have fallen a victim to the resentment of the spiiit. of the old pro 
prietor. ijen I ^Ycnt' to the Village some years aftorwaras^ 
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the poopie iti the neighbourhood all declared ib me, that they 
savv the cord with which he wan nieasuriiig ily into a thousand 
pieces the uioilleut the nieu ittleitipted to straighteii it bver the 
first field. 

A Very rospectftblo old geuUethaii iVoin the Oohean, Or 
Slalabat* coast, told me one day, that every inuti there protects 
his field of corn and his fruit tree hy dedicating it to one or other 
of the spirits which there ubouluj. or cimfiding it to his giiHtdiau- 
ship. He sticks up sbuletliing ih the field, of ties oii somelhing 
to the tree, in the name of the said sfurit, who from that liioinenl 
feels himself responsible for its safe keeping. If any one, without 
])enilissi()n from the proprietor, presumes to tako either an ear 
of corn tnmi the field, or Inilt frotn the tree, ho is sure to be 
killed outright or made eXtixMuoly ill. ^‘No otlicf protection is 
required,’' said the old gentleiiiun, “ for our fields and fruit trees 
ill tliat tlirection, thougli whole aimies should have to march 
tiirough them. I once savv a. man Cutne to the proprietor of a 
j;u*k tree, oiiihraco his feet, and in the most piteous manner 
linplbrc his protection, lie asked what was the matter. ‘ I 
took,’ said the man, • a jack from your tree yonder three days 
ago, as I passed at night : and I have been suffering dreadful 
agony in my stomarli ever since. The spirit of the tree is upon 
me, and you only can pacify him.’ The proprietor look up a bit 
el cow -dung, hioisleiieJ it, and made a flark with it upon the 
Liair.s forehead in ikd nnihe of the htkI put some ut it into 

tile knot of hair on |lie top of his heuil He had pio sooner done 
this, than the man’s pains all left hinj, and hi went oft, vowing 
Lover again to give sinuhir cause of often ce to one these 
guardian spirits.” “ Men,” said inv old frioud, “do not die there 
III the same regulated spirit, \Yitli thmr thouuhts direc?e(i 
’^^'clu.sivoly toward^^ Ijovl. as in orher nart^ , an't- wlu*theru nuvTi’rt 
Miint is to haunt the ^Yollll or noi. afu-r hi- .ha;h all <kpvinii' ow 
tb.ULd' . • 
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CUAPTKIl XXXI 

— — 

tNTEKVllW WITH THE KAJAM 01’ D0TKEA —HSCAE EltROR? oR 
STA’fE3ME5— THIEVES AND KOHBKKS BV PKOFESSION. 

On tlie 17th, wo came to Dutcea, nine miles, over a dry ami 
poor soil, thinly and only partially covering a bed of brown and 
grey syenite, with veins, of quartz and feldspar, and here and there 
dykes of basalt, and a few boulders scattered over the surface. 
The old llajah, Paureechnfc, on one elephant, and his cousin, 
Duleep Sing, upon a secoiia, and several of their relations upon 
others, all splendidly caparisoned, came out two miles to meet us, 
with a tery largo and splendid cortege* My wife, as usual, had 
gone on in her palankeen very early, to avoid the crowed and dust 
ot this Utakhal, or meeting ; and ray little boy, Henry, went on 
at the same time in the palankeen, having got a slight fever from 
too much exposur(3 to the sufn in our slow and stately entramo 
into Jansec. There were more men in steel chain armour in this 
cortege than in that of Jansee ; and though the elephants were 
not quite so fine, tlieyl were just as numerous, while the crowd of 
foot attendants was still greater. They were in fancy dresses, 
individually handsome, and collectively .picturesque ; though, 
being all soldiers, not quite pleasing to the eye of a soldier. ^ 
remarked to the Rajah, as wo rode side by side on our elephants, 
that we attacbod much importance to having our soldiers all 
uniform dresses, according to their corps, while he seemed to care 
little about these matter?, “Yes,” said the old man, with a 
smile, ‘with me every man pleases himself in his dress ; ^ 

care not wLat he wears, provided lie is neat and clean. 
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rertailily formed a body inoro picturesque, from being allowed 
individually to consult their own fancies in their dresses, for the 
native taste in dress is generally very good. Our three elephants 
came on abreast ; and the llajah and 1 conversed as freely as 
men in such situations cun eonverse. He is t'l stout, cheerful, old 
gentleman, as careless apparently about bis own dress as about 
that of his soldiers ; and a much more sensible and agreeable 
porson than I expected ; and 1 was sorry to learn from him, that 
lie had for twelve years been suffering from an attack of sciatica 
on one side, W’bicli had deprived him of tho use of one of his legs, 
I was obliged to consent to halt the next day, that I might hunt 
in his preserve (rumna) in the morning, and return his visit in 
the evening. In the Ilajah's cortege there were several men 
mounted on excellent horses, who carried guitars, and played 
upon them, and sang in a very agreeable style. 1 bad never 
iiefnro seen or heard of such a band ; and was both surprised 


aud pleased. 

The great part of tho wheat, grain, and other exportable laud 
produce which the people consume, as far as we have vet come, 
is drawn from our NerhudJa districts, and those of Malwa which 
border upon them ; and par conseqaeut, the price has been rapidly 
meroasing as we recede from them in our advance northward, 
ere the soil of those Nerbudda districts, situated as they aro 
It such a distance from any great market ^for their agricultural 
products, as bad as it is in the parts of Bundelcund that I came 
Over, no net surplus revenue could possibly be drawn from them 
*0 the present state of arts and industry. The high prices paid 
hero for land produce, arising from the necessity of drawing a 
?jreat part of what is consumed from such distant lands, enables 
the Rajahs of these Bufidelcund states to draw tho largo revenue 
f-hey do. These chiefs expend the whole of their revenue in the 


maintenance of public establistimervts of one kind or other ; \k\\A 
the essential articles of subsistence, wheat audijiruiVi, i:c,) 
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whioh are proilucod in thf^ir own distriots, or those irnmediatply 
around them, are not sufficient for the snpply of tl)ese estahli:^h- 
^ponts, they ini|5t draw them from distant territoric.% All thU 
produce is brought on the backs of bullocks, because there is no 
road from the di'-tricts whence tiiey ol)t{iiu it, over which a 
wheeled carriage can be drawn with safety ; and as tljis inode of 
transit ia very expensive, the price of the produce, when it reaches 
the oapitals, around which tlmse local establislimcntvi arc concen- 
trated, becomes very high. They must pay n price e»iual to tliq 
coIlectivG (‘ost of purchasing and l)riuging this subst.'niec from the 
most distar.t districts, to whi(‘h llicy are at any time obligod to 
have rccourpo {or a siijijdy. or they will not i)c‘ supplied ; and 
the/H c.'innot be two prices foi tlio same thing in the sdjne market, 
the wheat* and gram produced iu the neighbonrhood of one of 
these Bundcleund capitals, fetch ns {ligh a price tticre as that 
brought from tho most, remote districts on the batiks of ibo 
Nevbudda river; v/iiile it costs ooinparatdvely nothing to bring it 
frouj the former lands to fbo markets. Such lands, in conse- 
(juenoe, yifdd a rate of rent much groatciC compared with their 
naliiral pr/vvers of fertility than those of the remotest districts 
w'honce prodm'C i.s drawn for^^tiiesf; markets or capita,!:; jfifnd as all 
the lands are the property of the Rajahs, they draw all these reii^s 
as revenue.'^ 

y/cre we lotako thif revonuo, which the Rajahs now er.jov, m 

tribu^iO for the maintenaui;c of public establishments concentrated 

at distant reats, all these local establir.hinonto would of c<jarMi be 
at once disbanded ; and all the otlbctual demand which 
for tlic riuv acricultnyal produce of Ji^^tunt districts, would ce«c-i- 
The prlcij of this produce woui<i diminish in proportion , acd with 

** B'iri<lek'untl <?TpcJpt^ ro the great qu‘Witi tv yf cotton, wbio.h 

4 t, p ;y for t:>j wlieu:, aiivi wther land p^vJuce wbi^L it draws disr*^' 
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iUhp value of the lands of the districts around such capitals. 
Hence the folly of ootKjuerors'and paramount powers, from the days 
of the Greeks and lloi^ansdown to those of Lord Hastings'and Sir 
John Malcolm, who where all bad political economists, supposing* 
that conquered and ceded territories could alwavs he made to vield to 
foreign state tlie saine q,moiuit of gross revenue as they had paid 
totlieir domestic government, whatever theirsitiiation with reference 
to the mrirk(its for their produce — -whatever the state of their arts 
and their industry— and whatever tho character and extent of the 
ioeal establishments maintained out of it. The settlements of the 
lai\d revenue in all tho territories acquired in Central India 
during the Mahratta war, which ended, in 1817, we made upon 
tho suppodtion, that the lands vv.ould continue to pay the same 
rate of rent under tho new, a3 they had paid imder the old 
government, uninfluenced by the diminution of all local ostablish- 
nients, civil and military, to one-teuth of what they had been j 
that, under the new order of thing'*, all the wa^fte lan<ls must be 
brought into tillage, and be able to pay as higlj a rate of rent as. 
tlmse before in tillage j and, consequently, that the ru/gregaie 
available net revenue must greatly and rapidly increase ! Those 
who had the making of the settlements, and tho governing of 
these pew territories, did not consider, ths.t the diminution 
of every o.<faJ>Hshmevt was the removal of a market --of an 
etTe(*tu;d demand for land prodnc|; atid that wl)on all 
fhe waste lands should be brought into tillage, the 
whole wouhl deteriorate in fertility, from the want of 
fallows, under tho piovailing system of agriculture, which 
afforded the lands no oilier means of renovation from over 
<‘roppina-. Tho getthunenis of the land revenue which werfi niade 
throqgliont our |)ew acquisitions upon these tallacious assumptions, 
of course failed. During {i series of quinquennial settlements, 
the assessment has been everyv;he.re gradually reduced to about 

two-tliirds of wbt if 
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less than (Mie-half of what Sir John Malcolm, and all the other 
local authorities, and even the worthy Marquis ol Hastings liim- 
aelf, under ifeho influeuco of their opinions, expected it would be. 
The laud revenues of the native princes of central India, who 
reduced their public establUhinonts, which the new order of 
things seemed to render useless, and thereby diminisbeu their 
only markets for the raw produce of their lands, have been every- 
where fallittg off in the same proportion ; and scarcely one of 
th#n now draws two4hirds of the income he drew from the sumo 
lands in 1817. 

There are in the valley of the Xerbudda, districts that yield 
a great deal more produce every year than cither Orcha, Jansee, 
or Duteea ; and yet, from the want of the same domestic markets, 
they do not yield one-fourth of the amount of land revenue. The 
lauds are, however, rated equally high to ll^e assessment, in pro- 
portion to their value to the farmors and cultivators. To enable 

them to yield a larger revenue to government, they require to 
« 

have larger establishments as markets for land produce. These 
establishments may be either public, and paid by government, or 
they may he private, as manufactories, by which the laud produce 
of these districts would be consumed hy people employed in 
investing the value of their labour in commodities suited to the 
demand of distant markeis, and more valuable than land produce 
in proportion to their weight and bulk. These are the establish- 
ments which government sliould exert itself to introduce and 
foster, since the valley of the Nerbudda, in addition to a soil 
exceedingly fertile, has in its whole lino, from its source to its 
embouchure rich beds of coal reposing for the use cf future genera- 
tions, under the sand stone of the Sathpore and Vindhya ranges ; 
and beds no less rich of very fine iron. These advantages have 
not yet been justly appreciated ; but they will be so by-and-by^^* 

•About half-past four in the afternoon of the ilay we reached 
Duteea, I had; a visit from the Rajah, who came in his palankeen j 
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with a very respectable, but not very niimerona or noisy Ifain f 
«n'i be sat with me about an hour. My large tents were both pitched 
panillol to ciioh other, about twenty puces distant, and united tocach 
other at both ends by separate kauuts, or cloth curtains. My ^fttle 
boy was present, and behaved extrenndy well in steadily refusing, 
without even a look from me, a handful ofguld inohurs, which the 
Kajah pressed several times upon his acceptance* I received him 
at the door of my tent, and supported him upou my arm to his 
chair, as he cannot walk without some slight assistance, from the 
aftectioii already mentioned m his leg. A salute from the guns 
ot‘ his castle announced lii» departure and return to it. Alter 
the audience* l/ieutenaut Thomas and I ascended to the summit 
ot’ a palace of the former R ijalis of this state, which stands upou 
a high rock close inside the eastern gate of the city, whence Ave 
Could see, to the we.st of the city a still larger and handsomer 
palace standing. I adied our conductors* the Rajah's servants, why 
it was unoccupied. No prince of these degenerate (hys,^* said 
they, “ could muster a family and court worthy of such a palace—* 
the family and court of the largest of them would, within the 
walls of such a building, feel as if they were in a desert ! Such 
palaces were made for princes of the older times, who were quite 
different beings from those of the present days.’^ 

From the deserted palace, we went to the new garden which 
is being prepared for the young Rajah, at adopted son of about ten 
years of age. It is close to the southern wall of the city, and is 
'’^^ry extensive aryl well managed. The orange-frees are all 
grafted, and sinking under the weight of as fine fruit as any in 
India. Attempting to ascend the steps of an empty bungalow, 
npon a raised terrace at the southern extremity of the garden, 
iho attendants told us respectfully, that they hoped w^e would 
take off our shoes if wc wished to enter, as the ancestor pf the 
Rajah, by wliom it was built, Ram Chund, bad lately hecome a 
yf’d; and was there worshipped I Tho roof io of stone, supported 
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on canrpj stone pillars. On the centre pillar, upoti a groitnd of 
Avhitetirash, is a hand or trident. This is the only sign of a sacred 
character the building lias yet assumed ; and I found tliut it 
owed this character of sanctity to the ciroiiinstance of some one 
having vowed an offering to the maneS of the builder, if h6 
obtained what his soul most desired ; and, having obtained it, 
all the people believe that those who do the same at the same 
place, in a pure spirit of faith, will obtain what they pray for I 

I lUade some inquiries abontlinrdoul F/ila. the son ofDirsing- 
des, who built the f)rt of Dhumoreo, one of the ancestors of the 
Duteah Rajah, and found that he was as much worshipjy'od here, at 
his birth-place, as upon the banks of the NerbiiJda, as the supposed 
^reatorf^iua^?r ofthe cholera morbus. There is at Duteea a temple 
dedicated to him, and much frequented ; and one of the priests 
brought men flower in his name, and chiiutcd someihiiig iiidicatiug 
that Hurdoul Lain Was now worshipped even so far as the British 
capital of Calcutta ! I asked the old prince what be th'ought of tire 
origin oftho worship of this his ancestor ; and he told me, ‘‘that 
■^vhen the cholera broke out first in the camp of Lord Hastings, 
then pitched about three stages from his capital, on the bank of 
the Sinde, at Chandpore Sonari, several people reoovereil from the 
disease immediately after making votive offerings in his na'inn , 
and that he really thought the spirit of his great grandfather had 
worked some wonderfuf cure’s upon people afllicted with this 
dreadful malady I 

The lawn of Duteea contains a population of between forty 
and fifty thousand souls. Tiie streats are narrow — for in huild- 
iag.s, as in dress, the Itajali allows every man to consult his own 
inclin.itions. There are, however, a great many ejtcellcnt horned 
in Duteea ; and the appearance of the place is altogether very 
good. Many of his feudatory chiefs tosido ocijasionally in' the city* 
and have all their esbabliyhments with thorn— a practice whi^h 
does not, Ibeu’eve, prevail anywhere eLo among these BundelcuH'i 
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chiefs; and this makes the capital much larger, handsomer, and 
more populous than that of Telireo. This indicates more of 
mutual confidence between the chief and his vassals, and accords 
well with the character they boar in the surrounding countries. 
Some of the houses occupied by these barons aro very pretty. 
They spend the revenue of their distant estates in adorning them, 
and embellishing the capital, which they certainly could not have 
ventured to do under the late Raja'is of Tehree, and may not pos- 
eibly la aVdo to do under the further Ilnjahs of Duteea 1 The 
present minister of Duteea, Gonesh, is a very great knave, and 
encourages the residence upon his master's estate of all kinds of 
thieves and robbers, who bring back from distant districts every 
{•yasou vast quantities of booty, which they share with him. The 
chlof himself is a mild old gentleman, who would not suffer 
vi'dence to be offered to any of his nobles, though he would nob, 
pernaps, (juarn’l with his minister for getting for him a little 
udliLioa to his revenue from without, by affording a sanqtuaiy to 
^ueb kinds of people. As in Tohrec, so here, the pickpockets 
coustitHle the entire population of several villages, and carry their 
depredations northwarv.1 to tlie banks of tlic Indus, and southward 
to Doinbay and Madras. Dut coloqios of thieves and robbers 
like these, abound no less lift our own territories than in those of 
native states ; there are more than a tlion*sand families of thorn iu 
the districts of Mo.'mffornugur, Saiiaranp.|fc, and Mo(‘rut, in the 
Upper Doab, M. weU (mougli known to the local authorities, who 
can do nothing with thiin. They extend thiiir depredations into 
remote districts, and Vae booty they bring homo with thorn they 
share liberally with the native police and landholders under whose 
protection they live. Many landholders and police officers m ike 
large fortunes f?om the share they get of this booty. Magistrates 
our districts do not molest them, because tliey would despair 
of ever finding the proprietors of the property that might be found 
^'Pon them ; and if they could trace thorn, they woiild never be 
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able to peri^iiado them to come and enter upon a worse than sea 
of troubles,’' in prosecuting them. TliCje thieves and robbers of 
the profassioiiftl classes, who have the sagacity to avoid plunder- 
mg uear home, are always just as socuro in our best regulated 
districts, as they are in the worst native states, from the onlv 
three things which such depredators care about— the penal laws, 
the odium of the society in which they move, and the vengeance 
of the god they worship ; and they are always well received in 
ihe society around them, as long as they cati avoid having their 
neighbours annoye<l by summonses to give evidence for or against 
them in our courts. They feel quite sure of the good will of the 
god they worship, provided they give a fair share of their booty 
to his priests ; and no less secure of impunity from penal laws, 
e.xcept on the very rare occasions wlien they happen to be taken 
m the fact, iu a country whore such laws happen to bo in force. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

SPORTIMO AT DarRRA — PID2MTY OF FOLLOWBRS THEIR OHIEFS IH 

lyDU — LAW OF PllIMOGKNITlTRE WANTING AMONG MAUOMfiDANS. 

The morning after we reached Dnteea, I went out with 
Lieutenant Thomas to shoot and hunt in the Kajah’s large 
preserve ; and with the humane and determined resolution of 
killing no more game than our camp would be likely to eat ; for 
we were told that the deer and wild hogs were so very numerous 
that wo might shoot just as many as we pleased. We were 
posted upon two terraces — one near the gateway, and the other 
in the centre of the preserve ; and after waiting here an hour 
wo got each a shot at a hog. Hares we saw, and might have 
shot ; but W(3 had loaded all our barrels with ball for higher 
game. We left the Ruinna, which is a quadrangle of about one 
hundred acres of thick grass, shrubs, and brnsliwood, enclosed 
by a high stone wall. Tiiero is one gate on the west side, and 
this is kept opcm during the night, to let the game out and in. 
It is shut and guarded during the diy, wjjen the animals are left 
to repose in the shade, except on such occasions as the present, 
''’hen the Rajah wants to give his guests a raoruiog^s sport. On 
the plains and woods outside we saw a good many large deer, 
but could not manaire to irst near them in our own way, and 
bad not patience to try that of the natives, so that we catne 
back without killing anything, or having^had any occasion to 
exercise oar /(irhearanco^ The Rajah’s people, as soon as we left 
^bem, went about their sport after their own fashion,* and 
brought us a fine buck antelope after breakfast* jThey have a 
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bullock trained to go about the fields with them, led at a quick 
•pace by a halter, with which the sportsman guides him as he 
walks along with him by the side opposite to that facing the 
deer he is in pursuit of. He goes round and round the deer as 
he grazes in the field, shortening his distance at every circle till 
he comes within sliot. At the signal given the bullock stands 
atill ; and the sportsman re$ts his gun upon his back and fires. 
They seldom miss. Others go with a fine buck and doe antelope, 
tame, and trained to browze upon the fresh hushes, which are 
woven for the occasion into a k ind of hand-hurdle, behind whicli 
a m^n creeps along over the fields towvarJs the herd of wild ones, 
or sits still with his matchlock ready ami pointed out through 
the leaves. The herd, seeing the male and female strangers so 
very busily and agreeably employed upon tl;oir appu’ontly 
inviting repast, advance to accost them, anc) are shot when they 
get within a secure distance. The hurdle was filled v:iu\ braiii hes 
from tlio^dliow fLy thrum fructuosum) tree, of which the jungle 
is for the most part composed, pluck(3d as v/e went along ; and 
the tame ant(3lopes, having been kept long fasting for the purpose^ 
fed eagerly upon them. We ha*! also two pairs of falcons ; but 
a knowledge of the brutal mauner in which those birds hre fed 

t 

and taught, is enough to prevent any but a hraie from taking 
much delight in the r.polt they afford. 

The officer who oon^hictod us was evidently much disappointed, 
for he was really very au.xiqu.s, as he knew his master the Kajah 
v/as, that we should have a good day s sport. On our way back 
I made him ride by iny side, and talk to me about Diiteea, since 
he had been unable to show mo anj' sport. I got his thought^ 
into a train that I knew would animate him, if he had any 30ul 
at all for poetry or poetical recollections, as I thoughf he had. 
^'The noble works in palaces, and temples,” said he, ‘^yhich you see 
aroftnd you, sir, moiiidering in rqins, were built by princes who b^d 
beaiea ompdi ors ill buttle ; and vyhose spirits still 
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aad protect the place. Sever al times, under the late disorders 
which preceded your paratiioiint rule in Hindoostan, when hostile 
forces assembled around us and threatened our capita? with 
destruction, lights and elephants inmunerable were seen 
from the tops of those battlements, passing and repassing under 
the walls, ready to defend them, had the enemy attempted an 
assault. Whenever our soldiers endeavoured to approach near 
them they disappeared ; and everybody knew that they were 
spirits of men like Bining and Ilurdoul Lola that bad come 
to our aid, and we never lost confidence ! ’’ It is easy to 
understand the devotion of men to their chiefs, when they believe 
their progenitors to havo been demigods, and to have been 
faithfully served by their ancestors for several generations. We 
neither have, nor over can have, servants so personally devoted 
to us as these men are to their chiefs, though wo have soldiers 
who will fight under our banners with as much courage and 
fidehty. They know that their grandfathers served the grand- 
fathers of those chiefs, and they hope their grandchildren will 
serve their grandsons. The one feels as much pride and pleasure 
io so serving, as the other in being so served ; and both hope that 
the link which binds them may never be severed. Our servants, 
on the contrary, private and public, are always in dread that 
some accident — some trivial fault, or sorhe slight offence, not to 
bo avoicjed-^will sever for ever the link t^at binds them to their 
master. 

The fidelity of the military classes of the people of India to 
their immediate chio^, or leader, whoso salt iheg eat, has been 
always very remarkable, and commonly bears little reference to 
bis inoral virtues, or conduct towards his superiors. They feel 
that it is their duty to serve him who feeds and protects them 

their families, in all situa^tions, and under all circumstances ; 

the chief feefs, that while he has a right to their services, 
4 is his iofper^tive duty so to feed and protect theta their 
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families. He may change sides as often as he pleases, hut the 
relations between him and his followers remain unchan|?ed. 
About the side he chooses to take in a contest for dominion, they 
ask no questions, and feel no responsibility. God has placed 
their destinies in dependence upon his; and to him they cling to 
the last. In Malwa, Bhopal, and other parts of central India, 
the Mahomedan rule could be established over that of the 
Rajpoot chiefs, only by the entire annihilation of the race of their 
followers. In no part of the world has the devotion of soldiers 
to their immediate chief, been more remarkable than in India 
among the Rijpoots; and in no part of the world his the 
fidelity of these chiefs to the paramount power been more 
unsteady, or their devotion less to be relied upon. The laws of 
Mahomed, which prescribe that the property in land shall be 
divided equally among the sons, loaves no rule for succession to 
territorial or political dominion. It has been justly observed by 
Hurne*-^^' The right of primogeniture was introdiictMl with the 
feudal law ; an institution which is hurtful, hy producing and 
maintaining an unequal division of property ; but it is 
advantageous in another respect, by accustoming the people to 
a preference in favour of thoi eldest son, and thereby preventinj; 
a partition or disputed succession in the monarcby.’' 

Among the Mahomedan princes there was no law that bound 
the whole raeml^rs of| . family to obey the eldest son of a deceas- 
ed prince. Every son of the Emperor of Hindoostan considered 
that he had a right to set up his claim to the throne, vacated bv 
the death of hi.s father; and, in anticipation ef that death, to 
strengthen his means of establishing such claim by negociations and 
intriguss with all the territorial chiefs and influential nobles of the 
empire. However prejudicial to the interests of bis elder brothers 
such measures might be, they wqre never considered to be 
invasion of his rights, because such right#* had never beef^ 
established *hy the laws of their prophet. As all the sons con- 
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sidered that they had an equal right to solicit the support of the 
ohirtfs and nobles, so all the chiefs and nobles considered that 
they could adopt the cause of whichever sail they chose, without 
incurring the reproach of either treason or dishonour. The one 
who succeeded thought himself justified by the law of self-preser- 
vation, to put, not only liis brothers, but all their sons to death ; 
so that there was, after every new succession, an entire clearance 
of all the male members of the imperial family! Onrungzebe 
said to bis pedantic tutor, who wished to be raised to high 
station on bis accmsion to tho imperial throne, “ 8hould not you, 
instead of your flattery, have taught me some- what of that point 
so important to a king, which is, what are the reciprocal duties 
of a sovereign to his subjects, and those of the subjects to their 
Bovereigii ? And ought not you to have considered, that one day I 
should be obliged, with the sword, to dispute my life and the crovvu 
with iny brothers ? Is not that the destiny almost of all the sons 
of Hindoostan ?” ^ Mow that they have become pensioners of the 
British government, the members increase like white ants; and, as 
Malthas has it, “press so hard against their moans of subsistence,'* 
that a great many of them are absolutely starving, in spite of the 
enormous pension tlie head of the family receives for their maiu- 
tcnance ! 

The city of Uuteea is surrounded* by a stone wall about 
thirty feet high, with its foundation on|i. solid rock ; but it has 
uo ditch or glacis, and is capable of little or no defence against 
cannon. In the afternoon I went, accompanied by Lieutenant 
Thomas, and followed by the best cortege wo could muster, to 
J‘oturn the Rajah's visit. He resides within the walls of the city 
a large square garden, enclosed with a high wall, and filled 
fine orange trees, at this time bending under the weight of 
the most delicious fruit. ,The old chief received us at the 
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bottom of a fine Sight of steps leading up to a handsome pavilion 
built upon the wall of one of the fices of this garden, 
it Wfls enclosed at the back, and in front looked into the 
garden through open arcades. The iloors were spread with hand- 
some carpets of the Jansee raaniifactiiro. In front of the pavilion 
was a wide terrace of polished stone, extending to the top of the 
flight of steps; and in the centre of this terrace, and directly 
opposite to 113, as we looked out into the garden, \'^as a fine jet 
d'eau in a large basin of water in full play, and with its shoWer 
of diamonds, showing off the rich green and red of the orange 
trees to the best advantage. 

The large quadrangle thus occupied is called the killah or 
fort, and the w%ill that surrounds it is thirty feet high, with a 
round embattled tower at each corner. On the east face is a fine 
large gateway for the entrance, with a curtain as high as the 
Wall itself. Inside the gate is a piece of ordnance painted red, 
With the, largest calibre 1 ever saw. This is fired once a year, 
at the festival of the Dusera. Our arrival at the wall was 
announced by a salute from some fine brass gnus upon the 
baiations near the gateway. As we advanced from the gateway 
tip through the garden to tlio pavilion, we were again serenaded by 
Our friends with their guitars and excellent voices. They were 
Dow on foot, and arranged along both sides of the walk that we 
had to pass through. open garden space within the wali^^ 

appeared to me to be about ten acres. It is crossed and recrossed 
at right angles by numerous walks, having rows of plantain and 
other fruit-tfees on each .side ; and orangfe, pomegranate, and 
other small fruit trees to fill tho space between; and anything 
more rich and luxuriant one can hardly conceive. In the centre 
oi the north and west sides are pavilions with apartments for tho 
family above, behind, and on each side of the great reception 
rooiVi, exactly similar to that in which we were received on the 
south face, '.The whole formed, I think, the most delighting 
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residence that t have seen, for a hot climate. Ther6 is, hm^rerer, 
no (loul)t that the innst he.ilthy statiorn in this, and evofv^ other 
hot clniiate; are iho-ie sltuiited upon dry, open Hiindy plain.% with 
neither shrubberies iior basins. 

Wo <verc introduced to the yoiino (he old man s 

adopted SOD, a lad of about ten years of ago, who is to be inarried 
in February next. Ho is plain in person, but has a pleasing 

expression of countenance; and if he be moulded after the old 

man, and not after liiS minister, the country may perhaps haVe 
in him the Ittckn accident ” of a good guvertior.* J have rarely 
seen a finer or more prepossessing man than the Rnjah, and all 
subjects speak well of him. We liad an elephant, a horse, 
iibundaneo of shawls, and other hno clothes placed before us as 
prc-enis ; bilt 1 prayed the old gentleman to keep liiem all for 
ine till 1 returned, as J. was a mere voyagtu* without the means 
of currying rjueh variable things in safety ; but iio would nut be 
satisfied till I had taken two plain hilts of swords, and two spear's, 
tiie iiianufacluro of Uuteea, and of little value, which Lieutenant 
Tiioiiias and I prumised to keep for his sake. The rest of the 
presents were all taken back to their places. After lui lioiti's 
talk with the old man and his iriinislers, ottar of roses and paW'U 
wore distributed, and we touK. our loave V> go and visit the old 
palace, whieh, as yet, we had seen only froni a distance. There 
were only two men beside the Hajah, ^is son, and ourselves, 
BealeJ upon cliairs. All the ot.iier principal persons of the court 
Bat around cross-legged on the carpet; but they joined freely in 

* Tira lud liHS wirU’e pnoetitfiled adoptive fa'UjiT as tliO chief of the 
biitectv principality, f bo old chief foai.d bii i utie day lying iu the grasa, as 
wafl shooting tlirougli oife of hta pr^ftcrves. His elcpbiint was Very uear 
upori the infant littfom be faw it. H' bronglit honm the boy, adopted 
ai’ his son, and declared him his nn'ceesor, froM having no son of hisowtt. 
The HriiiBh government, iinding that the t*e"pl- g^mcrally bCenpd to actuieaco 
m ^ lie old man’s wishca, sanctioned Hit mcabure us the piUMUiouul power. 
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tbe conversation. I was told by these courtiers how often the 
yoiiu^j chief had, during the day, asked when he would have the 
happiness of seeing me ; and the old chief was told, in niy 
hearing, how many good things I had said since I came into his 
territories, all tending to his honour and iny credit. This is a 
species of barefaced flattery, to which we are all doomed to sub- 
mit in our intercourse with these native chiefs; but still, to a 
wan of sense, it never ceases to bo distressing and oftensive; for 
he can hardly ever help feeling that they must think him a mere 
child before they could venture to treat him with it. This is, 
however, to put too harsh a construction upon what, in reality, 
the people meaironly as civility ; and tliey who can so easily 
consider the grandfathers of their chiefs as gods, and worship 
them as such, may bo suffered to treat us as heroes and sayers of 
good things Nvithout offence ! 

*\Ve ascended to the summit of the old palace, and were well 
repaid for the trouble by the view of an extremely rich sheet of 
wheat, gram, and other spring crops, extending to the nortli and 
east, as far as the eye could reach, from the dark belt of forest, 
three miles deep, with which the Kajah has surrounded his capilal 
on every side, as hunting grounds ! The lands comprised in 
ibis forest are, for the most part, exceedingly poor, and water 
fur irrigation is unattainable within them, so that little is 
by this taste of the chid for the sports of the held, in which, 
however, ho cannot himself now indulge. 

On the 19 lh we left Outcea, and after emerging from the 
surrounding forest camo over a fine plain covered with rich 
spring crops lor ten miles, till we entered among tbe raviuciJ 
of the river Scinde, whose banks are like tho.se of all rivers ni 
this part of India, bordered to a great distance by these deep 
and ugly inequalities. Here are almost without gnisa er 
shrubs to clothe their hideous nakedness, and have boon lorined 
by the toi rents whici», in the season of tho rains, rush frt^ni the 
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extensive plain as from a wide ocean, down to the deep channel 
of the river in narrow streams. These streams cut their way 
easily through tiio soft alluvial soil, which must once have formed 
the bed of a vast lake. On coming through the forest, before 
sunrise, we discovered our error of the day before, for we found 
excellent deer shooting in the long grass and brushwood which 
grow luxuriantly at some distance from tlie city. Had wo come 
out a couple of miles the day before, we might have had noble 
sport, and really required the forbearance and hximanitij, to which 
we had so magnanimously resolved to sacrifice our “ pride of art,’' 
as sportsmen ; for we saw many herds of the neelgae, antelope, 
and 3})otted deer, browsing within a fow paces of us, within the 
long grass and brushwood on both sides of the road. We could 
not stay, however, to indulge in much sport, having a long inarch 
before us. 
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OH AFTER XXXIIL 

— — 

HHOOMIlKA^Vbl. 

TfioT-on, no douU, very familiar to our ancfstnrs during the 
piirldle ages, tnis is a thing happily but liUlo understood in 
Europe at the present day. Bhoomeeawut, in ]iiHidehMu:(l, 
signifies a war of fight for landed inheritance/ from lihooiu, iLo 
laud, earth, &c. ; Ifiioonieea, a landed proprietor. 

Wl^en ^ member of the landed aristocracy, no piatter how- 
ever vSinall, has u dispute with his ruler, he collects his follower?,, 
and levies indiscriminate war upon his territories, plundering and 
burning fiis towns and villages, and murdering their inhabitants, 
fill he is invitpd ht^ck upon his own terms. During this war, it 
4s a point of lionour iiot to allow a single acre of land to. he tilh'd 
upon the estate wliich he has deserted, oi from which be 1i;js 
been driven; and he will pinrdor any man who atl\)mpts to 
driv^ a plough ip it, together with all his family, if ho 
can. The smalle.^ Vnctpber of this landed arisiocracy ef 

tlie Hindoo, military c^a^s, will often cause a terrible devabtatiou 
during interval (hat he is piigaged in his Bhoomceawut ; 
for tlpw are pi ways yast numbers of loose charact ers float ir :; 
upon the surface, of Indian society, readj^ to ‘‘gird up their loins 
and use their sharp gvfortjs in the service of inarauders of tb-s 
kind, when they cannot get e.mployuient in that of the oonstitu(^4 
authorities pf government, 

Such Sf rnarauder has generayy the syn(^p.athy of peai’lv 
the members of his own cla.ss and clap, who are apt to 
^Ifat his ppay one day be their own. ^,e is thus looked 
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upon a? contemling for the interests of all ; and if his chief 
ha[>pens to bo on had terms with orher chiefs in the neiglibour- 
hood, the latter will clandestinely support the outlaw and his 
cause, by driving him and his followers shelter in their bills and 
jungles, and concealing their families and stolen property in their 
castles. It is a maxim in India, and in the less settled parts of 
it a very true one, that ‘'one Pindara or robber makes a hun- 
dred : ” that is, where one robber, by a series of atrocioiia 
murders and robberies, frigbtouis the people into non-resistance, 
a hundred loose characters from aiming the peasantry of the 
country will take advantage of the otjcasion, and adopt his name, 
in order to phinder with the smallest [iossibje degree of per- 
sona! ri.'^k to thoiuselvea. 

Some magistrates and local ruler?, under S'lch circumstances 
have very unwisely adopted n\“asnro of prohibiting the 
pf^ople from carrying “r having arms in thoiv houses, the very 
thing wliicli, al)Ovo all others, such robbers most wish ; for they 
know, tliough such magistrates and nil-rs do not, that it is the 
innocent only, and the friends to order, wiio will obey the 
command. The robber will ahvavs be able to conceal l)is arms 
or keep with them out of the reach of the magistrate ; and he is 
now relieved altogether from the salutary dread of a shot from a 
door or window. lie may rob at his lewure, or sit down like a 
gf nticman, and have all that the people ^f the surrounding towns 
and villages possess brought to lilm, for no man can any longer 
attempt to defend himself or his family. 

Weak governments are obliged soon to invite back the robber 
on his own terras, for tho people can pay them no revenue, being 
prevented from cultivating their lands, and obliged to give all 
they have to the robbers, or submit to be plundered of it. Jansee 
ftnd Jbalone are exceedingjy weak governments, from having 
their territories studded with estates held rent-free or at a*quit- 
by Powar, Bondela, .and Dhandele barons, who have 
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always tlie sympathy of the numerous chiefs and their barons of 
same clans around. 

In, the year 1832, the Powar barons, of the estates of 
N ^wnere, Jignee, Odegow, and Bilchree, in Jansee, had some 
cause of dissatisfaction with their chief, and this they presented 
to Lord William Beutinck as he passed through the province in 
December. His lordship told them, that these were questions of 
internal administration which they must settle among iheinselves, 
as the supreme government would not interfere. They had 
therefore only one way of settling such disputes, and that was to 
raise the standard of Bhoomeeawut, and cry, ‘‘ To your touts, 0 
Israel.’" This they did ; and though the Jauseo chief had a mili- 
tary force of twelve thousand men, they burnt down every town 
and village in the territory that did nut come into their terms, 
and the chief had possession of only two— Jansoe, the capital, 
and the large commercial town of Mow, when the Bondela Uajuhs 
of Orcha and Duteea, who had hitherto clandestinely supported 
the insurgents, consented to become the arbitrators. A suspension 
of arms followed, the barons got all they demandeil, and thd 
Bhoomeawut ceased. But the Janseo chief, who had hitherto 
lent large sums to the other chiefs in the province, was t^diicod 
to the necessity of borrowing from them all, and from (Jwalior, 
and mortgaging to them a good portion of his lauds. 

Gwalior is itself weak in the same way, A groat portion of it.4 
lands are held by barons Jf the Uind(»o military classes, equally ad- 
dicted to Bhooraeeawufc, and one or more of them is always engfigcd 
in this kind of indiscriminate warfare ; and it'inust bo confessed, 
that unless they are always considered to be ready to engage in 
it, they have very little chance of retaiuing their possessions on 
moderate terms, for these weak governments are generally the 
most rapacious when they have it iiJ, their power. 

A good deal of the lands of the Mahomedan sovereign of 
Oude are, in the same manner, held by barons of the 
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trin^; an^l sonift of them are almost always in the field engaged 
in iJie same kind of warfare against tlioir soyeroign, The baron 
who pursues it with vigour is almost sure to be iuvitod back upon 
his own terras very soon. If his lands aro worth a hundred 
thousand a year, be will get thorn for ten ; and have this remitted 
for the next five years, till ready for another Bhoomeeawut^ on 
the ground of the in juries sustained during the la.st, from which 
his estate has to recover. The baron who is peaceable and 
obedient soon gets rack-rented out of his estate, and reduced to 
beggary. 

In 1818, some companies of ray regiinont were, for several 
raonths, employt‘cl in Oude, after a ycpung Bhooraeeawiitee of this 
kind, Sew Ruttuii Sing. Ho was the nephew and heir of tho 
Rajah of Pertahgur, who wished to exclude him from his 
inheritance by tho adoption of a brother of his young bride. Sew 
Jiuttun had a small village for his maintenance, and said nothing 
to Ilia old uncle till tho governor ol’the province, Gholaip Hoseyn, 
accepted an invitation to be present at the ceremony of adoption. , 
lie knew that if ho acquiesced any longer he w^ould lose bis 
inhoritauco, and cried, “To your tents, 0 Israel.’^ Ho got a 
small band of three hundred Kajppots, with nothing but their 
sword?, shields, and spears, to follow him, all of tho. same clan, 
and true men. They wore bivouacked fti a jungle not more than 
Seven miles from our cantonments at P|rtabgur, when Ghokm 
Hoscyn marched to attack them with three regimouts ot infantry, 
one of cavalry, and tNVo niue-pounders. Ho thought he sboiilj 
surprise them, and contrived so that he should come Upon them 
about daybreak. Sew Ruttun knew all his plans. He placed 
one hundred and fifty' of his men in ambuscade at the entrance 
of the jungle, and kept the other hundred and fifty by him in 
the centre. When they hai/got weP in, tho party in ambush 
fushod u{ion tho rear, while ho attacked them in iront. After a 
fihort resistance, Gholatu Hoseyc's force took to flight, leaving 
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five lititi(ireil raen dead on the Geld, and theit two gnhs lx hind 
them. Qho am Hoseyn was so ashamed of ihe drubbing he got^ 
that he bribed all the news writers, within twenty miles of th(; 
place, to say nothing about it in their reports to court, and he 
never made any report of it himself. A detachment of UiV regi- 
ment parsed over tlio dead bodies in tljc course of the da)g on 
their return to cantonments from detached command, or we should 
have known nothing about it. It is true, wo lieaid the firing, 
but that wc heard every dav ; and 1 have seen from iny hungilovv 
half a dozen villages in tlaines, at the same time, irom tbisj 
s])ecics of contest btuwt^cri the ihtjpaot lamlliohlers atnl the 
governmotu aiulioritio's. Our j.'i-ntoinaent^ were generalfy full 
of the woiuou and ohilu; en who Lad been burnt out of house and 
home. 

In Oitde such co!i:e:us yenerady begin wHh the harvests. 
During the S'dason ur pd!:i ;e all is ([Uiet ; but when the crops 
begin to, ripen, tlh3 governor begins to rise in his dunauds lor 
revenue; and the K .a.iubo!ders and cultivators to sharpen 

their svvi)rds uih! l i? in ir sp ars. One buiulred ot them 
always Coti.siocf tii.on 'c:\es a match for uuo thousanc} of tiio 
king's troops in a fair flobu, U.*causo tin y have all one heart and 
soul, while the king’s troops Imve many. 

While the Powars were ravaging the Janseo state with their 
Blioomeeawat, ii iiiercif\nt of ^augor had a largo convoy of 
valuable cloths, to' the amonut, I think, of sixty tliou'sand rnjUHis, 
intercepted by tnem ou its way from Mir^apore to Rnjpoofarmaii. 
I was then at Saugor, and wrote off’ to the insufgehts to say that 
they had mistaken one of our sui»}ecta for one of the Janseo chief?!, 
asnd mast release the convoy. They did so, a:nd rtot a piece el 
the cloth was lost. This IilK)omeei|wiit is supposed to have eof»t 
the Jansee chief above twenty lacvtof rupees, and his Hiibjet^l^ 
double that sam. 

Gnpaul Sing, a Bondela, who had beeti in the service ef 
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rilief oi Piinna, took to Biioomeoawnl:., in 1809, aiiil koj)fc a largo 
British iorco employed in pursuit through liumielciind and tlio 
Saugor torritorios for three years, till ho was invited back by our 
govornmoiit, in the year 1812, by the gift of a fine estiitei on the 
banks of the Diissan river, yielding twenty thousand rupees a 
year, which his son now enjoys, and which is descend to his 
posterity, many of whom will, no doubt, by their 

fortunate ancestor's example, take to the same trade. He hud 
been a man of no note till lie took to this trade, but by his 
preJatory exploits he soon i)ccamc eelcbrated throughout India ; 
ainl when I came to the country no other man’s chivalry Was sol 
inuch talked olf. 

A BonJola, or other landholder of tlio Hindoo military class, 
does not tliink himself, nov is he indeed thought by others, iu 
the . lightest degree less respectable having waged this indi.s- 
crifh'iuatc war upon tho innocent and uiiolTeuding, provided he 
lias any cause of dissatisfaction with lii.s lioge lo".!— that is, 
jirovided he cannot get his lands or his appointment iu his 
seivice upon is own terms — because all others of the same class 
and edan feel more or less iiitcre.stcd iit hi.s success. They feel 
that their tenure of land, or of* office, is improved by the 
mischief lie does ; because every peasant, ho murders, and every 
field he throw.s out of tillage, tiffocts their liege lord in liis most 
tender point, his treasury ; and imlisjioscfhiin to interfere with 
thoir salaries, tllolr privilogos, or tlicir rents. He who wagea 
this wargoas'on nfiriHung his sisters or his daughters to the other 
harons and landholders of the sanio clan, and receiving theirs 
in marriage diiring the whole of his Bhoomeeaumt ^ as if nothing 
extraordimtry had happened, and th'-i*eby strengthening 
his hand at [he game be is plil^ing. 

Omrow Sing, of Jakmno, in Chilndorcie, a distrieJt of 
Hwalior, bordering upon' Saugor, has been at this game for more 

tiitcen years out of the laal twcuty, but his alliances among 
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the baronial families Jiround have not been in the slightest degree 
aftected by it. His sons and his grandsons have, perhaps, made 
better matches than they might, had the old man been at peace 
with all the world, during the time that he has been desolating 
one district by his atrocities, and demoralizing all those around 
it by his example, and by inviting the youth to join him. 
OG<*asional!y in murderous enterprises. Neither age nor sex is 
respected in their attacks upon towns and villages-;, and no 
Mahomedau can take more pride and pleasure in defacing 
idols — the most monstrous idol — than a Bhoomeeawutee takes in 
maiming an innocent peasant, who presumes to drive his plough 
in lands that he chooses to put under the han. 

In the kingdom of Glide this Bhoomeeawut is- a kind of 
nursery for our native army, for the sons of Rajpoot yeomen, who’ 
have been trained in it, arc all exceedingly anxious to enlist in 
«.*ur native infantry regiments, having no dislike to their drill or 
their uniform. The same class of men in Bundelcund and the 
‘Gwalior state, have a great horror of the drill and uniform of our 
regular infantry; and lotiiing can induce them to onlist in our 
ranks, Both are equally brave, and equally- faithful tq their 
salt— that is, to the person who employs them ; but the Oudo 
Rajpoot is a much more tameable animal than the Bonclela, 
In Oud^*, tiiis class of people have all inherited from their fathers 
a resDee: for our rule, an^' a love for our service. In Bnndelcuud 
thev have not yet become reconciled to our service; and they 
pnli Ixik upon our rule as interferuig a good deal loo much with 
their .sporting propeusjtiej. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THR SUICrnE — RRL\TI0.V3 BRTWKEN PARENTS kSlh OHILDRES' IN IVDil. 

The d:iy before we loft Diitooa, our cook ha.l a violent 
-dispute with his mother, a thiriij of almost daily oocurronce ; 
for though a very fat and handsome old lady, she was a verv 
violent one. He was a quiet man, hiif: unable to bear auv lancet 
the abuse she was heaping upon him^ he first took up a pitcher 
of water and flung it at her head. It missed her. and he then, 
Buatched up a stick, and, for the first time in his life, Btrnek her. 
He was her only son. 81 io quietly took up all her thiugs.;.and 
walking oft' towards a temple, said she would leave him. for ever , 
and he having passed the nibicon declared, that be waa resolved, 
no longer to submit to the parental tyranny, which she had 
hitherto exercised over him. My water carrier, prevailed upon 
her with much difficulty to return^ and take up her quarters with 
him and his wife and five children in a small tent we had given 
them. Maddened at the thought of a ‘blow from her only son, 
the old lady about sunset swallowed a^rge qviantity of opium ; 
and before the circumstance was discovered, it was too late to 
apply a remedy. We were told of it about eight o'clock at night, 
and found her lying in her son’s arms — tried every remedy at 
hand, but without success, and about midnight she died. She 
loved her sous, and he rospootod her; and yet not a day passed 
without their having some Jesperate quarrel, generally ab<xut 
the orphan daughter of Iyer brother, who lived with them, 
^0(1 was to be married as soon as the vjook could save, out'of iii* 
money enough to defray the expenaoiof tile ceremouiefti 
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The old woman was always reproaching him for not saving 
money fast enough. This little cousin had now stolon some of 
the cook’s tobacoo for his young assistant ; and the old lady 
thought it right to admonish her. The cook likewise thought 
it right to add his admonitions to those of his mother ; but the 
old lady would have her niece abused by nobody but herself, and 
she f}ew into a violent passion at his presuming to interfere. 
This led to the son's outrage, and the mother’s suicide. The 
Son is a mild, good-tempered young man, who bears an e.xcellent 
character among his equals; and is a very good servant. Had he 
been less mild it had perhaps been better; for his mother would, 
by degrees have given up that despotic sway over her cldld, which 
in infancy is necessary, in youth useful, l)ufc in manhood be- 
comes intolerable. “ God defend us from the anffer of the mild 
inspirit,'’ said an excellent judge of human nature^ Mahomed, 
the founder of this cqok’s religion ; and certainly the mildest 
tempers are those which become the most iiDgovenuible when 
roused beyond a certain degree * and tiie proud spirit of the old 
wom^m could not brook the outrage which her son, wlmn so 
roused, had been guilty oh From the time that she was discov- 
ered to have taken pqlsou till shebrcithcd her last, she lay ia 
the arms of the poor man, who besought her to live, Ih’At hw-4' Pgly 
3Pii might atono for Iiis Prime, and not be a parricide ! 

There is no part the world, I bjlieve., where parents arc 
80 much rcveroncp(l by ihcir sons as they are in India in all 
classes of society. Tiiis is sudiciently evinced in the desire 
parents feel to have soiis. The duty of daiighters is from the 
4^ of their marriage transferred entirely to their husbands and 
their husbands’ parents, on whom alono devolves the duty of 
protecting and supporting them through the wedded and tho 
widowed state. The links that iin\ed them to their parents ara 
broken. Ail tho reciprocity of rights and duties which have 
bound togetlffcr the parent apd child from infancy, is pqnsidered 
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to Gild with the consummation of her marriiige ; nor Xloes tbo 
stain of any subsequent female backsliding ever affect the family 
ot her parents — it can affect that only of her husband, which w 
held alone responsible for her conduct. If a widow inherits 
the property of her husband, on her death the property would 
go to the widow of her husband s brother, supposing neither 
had any children by their husbands, in perference to her own 
brother: but between tlie son and his parents this reciprocity 
rights and duties follows them to the grave. One is delighted to 
see in sons this habitual reverence for the mother; but, as in 
the present case, it is too apt to occasion a domineering spirit, 
which produces much mischief even in private families, but still 
more iu sovereign ones. A prince, when he attains the age of 
manhood, and ought to take upon himself the duties of thp 
governments, is ol'tou ohiiged to witness a great deal of oppres- 
sion and misrule from his inability to persuade his widowed 
mother to re.^igu tlie power willingly into his hands. lie often 
tamely submits to see his country ruined, and Ids family dis- 
lionoured, ns at Jansec, Ixdoro ho can, bring himself, by some act 
of desperate resolul.ion, to wrest it from her grasp,. In order to 
prevent his doing so, or to recover the reins lie has thus obtain- 
Gil, the mother has often been known to poison her own son ; 
and many a princess in India, like Ish holla of England, has, 
I believe, destroyed her liusband, to enjoy^nore fleely the society 
of her paramour, and hohl these reins during the minority of 
her son. 

In the ex'orcise of dominion from behind the curtain (for it 
is those .wjio live behind the curtain that seem most anxious to 
hold it) women select iiiiinstcrs who, to secure: duration to their 
infiuenco, become their paramours; or at least make the world 
that .they are so, ^/serve their own selfish purposes, 
^'he spn^ ^re tyrannised over youth by their mothers, 

who endeayOiUX to subdue their spirit jthe yokd, >Yluch they 
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wifth to bind heavy upon their necks for life; and they remain 
through manhood timid, ignorant, and altogether unfitted for 
the conduct of public affairs, and for the government of men 
under a despotic ruio, whose essential principle k a salutari/ fear 
of the prince in the iniuds of all hia public officers. Every un- 
lettered native of India is as sensible of this principle as Mod- 
iesquieuwas; and will toll us, that in countries like Indiana 
-chief, to govern well, mast have a smack of the devil (shytan) in 
him ; for if he has not, his public servants will prey upon his 
innocent and industriou.s subjects. In India there are no uoi. 
varsities or public schools in which young men might escape, 
as they do in Europe, from the enervating ‘and stultifying iu- 
flueuce of the Zunaua. The state of mental imbecility to wliicli 
a youth 'of naturally average powers of mind, born to territorial 
dominion, is in India often reduced by a haughty and ambitious 
mother, would be absolutely incredible to a man bred up in such 
schools.^ They are often utterly unable to act, think, or speak 
for themselves. If they happen, as they sometimes do, to get 
well informed in reading and conversation, tney remain Hauilet- 
like, nervous and diffident; and however speculatively or 
ruminativeltj wise, quite unfit for action, or for performing their 
part in the great drama of life. 

In my evening ranvble ou the bank of the river, which was 
flowing against the wind, and rising into waves, my mind 
wandered back to the hours of infancy and boyhood, when I sat 
with my brothers watching our little vessels as they scudded over 
the ponds and streams of my native land ; a*nd then of iny poor 
brothers John and L')ui.s, whose bones now lie beneath the ocean* 
As we s-Jvance in age the dearest scenes of early day.s must 
necessarily become more and more associated in our recollection 
with painful feelings; for they whdlenjoyed such scenes with 
mii^t by degrees pass away, and be remembered with sorrow even 
,by tho.se wht are conscious of haviug fulfllled all their duties ^ 
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lit« towards them — but with how much more by Iho^fi, wha caa 
never remember tliem without thinking of occasions of kindness 
Ri)(l assistance neglected or disregarded ! Many of thera have* per- 
haps left behind them widows and children struggling with adver- 
sity, and soliciting from us aid which we strive in vain to give. 

Daring my visit to the Rajah, a person in the disguise of 
one of my sipahecs went to a shop and purchased for me five and 
twenty rupees wmrth of fine Europe chintz, for which he jyiid in 
good rupees, which were forthwith assayed by a neighbouring gold- 
pmith. The sipahee put these rupees into his own purse and laid 
it down, saying, that he should go and ascertain from me whether 
I wished to keep the whole of the chintz or not ; and if not he 
should require back the satno money — that 1 was to halt to- 
morrow, when ho would return to the shop again. Just as he 
was going away, however, he recollected that ho wanted a turban 
for himself; and reqimsted the shopkeeper to bring him ona. 
They were sitting in the verandah, and the shopkeeper .had to 
go into his shop to bring out the turban. When he came out 
with it, the sipahee said it would not suit Im purpose; and went 
off, leaving the purse where it lay ; and cautioning the shop- 
hooper ajiainst odiangiiig any of the njpees, as he should require 
his own identical money back if his master rejected any of the 
chintz, The shopkeeper waited till four o'clock in the afternoon 
the next day without looking into the f)ur86. Hssring tjbeo 
^hat ( had left Dutoea, and sooiog no signs of the sijf^he# 
opened the purse and found that the rupees were all copper^ 
"’Uh a thin coating of silver. The man had changed tham while 
he went into the shop for a turban ; and substituted a purse 
exactly the same iu appearance. After ascertSiuidg that Ibe 
• 'Ory was true, and that the in{|ettious thief wfiS not one of my, 
f'llowi=}rs, I insiste(i upon the i/in s taking his money from uie» 
spite of a great deal of rea)OQ^t^;^nct' on the part of the Rajahs 
who had ooiiiO on with u.!. • 
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CHAPTER XXXY. 

GWALIOR TLAIX OXCH TIIK Bl«D OK A LAKE — TAME N'L’SS OF I'EACOClsL 

Ok the llHli, 2fJth, and 2Ut, we caino on forry miles to the’ 
villa, i>e of Antro(Mii the Gwalior territory, ov/ r a fine plain of 
rich alluvial soil umlor sj)ring crop;'^. This ])lain bears manifest 
signs of having been at no very remofo period. ‘like the kingdom' 
of Bohemia, the bed of a vast hike, honmied by tho ranges of 
sandstone liiils which muv seem to skirt tho liori;ioa all round; 
and studded with inniimeralale islands of all shapes and sizes, 
which now rise abruptly in all din?c:ions out of the cultivated 
plain. The plain is still like tho unriitifed surface of a vast lake ; 
and the'rlch green of the spring crops, which cover the surface 
in one wide sheet unintersected by hedges, tends to keep up the 
illusion, which the rivers have little tendency to dispe! ; for though 
they have cut their way down immense depths to thoif ipresout 
beds through this soft alluvinl deposit, the traveller no soouer 
emerges from the hideous ravines which disfigure their banks, 
than he loses all trace of tlicm. Their course is unmarked by 
trees, targe shrubs, orlny of the signs which mark the course ol 
rivers in other quarters. The soil over the vast plain is every- 
where of good quality, and everywiiore cultivated, or rather 
Wked" for \ye can hardly consider a sail cultivated which is 
never either irrigated or manured, or voluntarily relieved by 
allows or ari alternation of crops, till it Iras descended ta the 
stage of exhaustion. The princo rt:ck-routs the farmer, the former 
rack-rents tire eultivatoj*, and the ailtivator rack-rents the soil. 
Soon after crossing the Scinde river we ontor upon the territ^riejJ 
of the Gwuliur cdiicf, Sincllicea, * _ ■ 
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The villages are everywhere few, and their coinmlinities very 
Bmall. The greatet part of the produce go ?8 for sale to the capital 
of Gwalior, where the mohey it bririgs is paid into the treasury 
in relit, dr teveilue to the chief, who distributes it in salaries 
among hi^ establishments, who again pay it for laud produce 
to the cultivators, farrriers, and agricultural capit ilists, who again 
pay it back iUto the treasury in land revenue. iSo more people 
reside in the villages than are absolutely necessary to the culti- 
vation of the latid, because the chief takes all the produce beyond 
what is necessary for their bare subsistence ; and out of what he 
lakes, niaintains establish merits that reside elsewhere. There is 
nowhere any jungle to he seen, and very few of the villages that 
are scattered over the plains have any fruit or ornamental trees 
left ; and when the Spring crops, to which the tillage fs chiefly 
confined, are taken off the ground, (lie face of the country must 
have a very naked and dreary appearance. Near one village on 
the road t saw some men threshing corn in a field, and. among 
them a peacock (which of course I took to be domesticated) 
breakfasting very comfortably upon the grain as it flew around 
him. A little farther on, I saw another quietly worldng his way 
into a stack of corn, as if he understood it to have been made for 
his use alone. It wUs so cloSe to mo as I passed, that I put out 
mv stiok to push it off in play ; and to uiy Burprigej^ew off iu 
fright at rriy while fUco and Btrango dres*! and was followed by 
the others. I found that they were all wild, if that term can be 
applied to birds that live on such excellent terms with mankind. 
On reaciiidtr oiir tents found several feeding in the corn-fields 
close around them, undisturbed by our host of catnp-foilowei’s ; 
4nd were told by the villagers, who had assembled to greet us, 
that they <t?er6 all wild. “ Why,” said they, “ should we thinlc 
of keepingjb\ris that live auio^lg us on such easy terms without 
hmojeepi^f"" t asked whether they ever shot them ; and ‘was 
tolJ^that never killed or molested them : but that any ouo 
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Avho wislied lo .shoot them micht do so, sinoo they hitd here no 
religious regard lor them. Like the pareear dogs, the peacocks 
^eem to disarm the people by conhding in them— their tameness 
is at onec the cause and the effect of their security. The 
members of tho little communities, among whom they live ou 
such friendly terms, would not have the lieart to shoot them ; and 
travellers either take them to he domesticated, or are at onco 
disarmed by their tameness. 

At Autree, a sufficient quantity of salt is manufactured for 
the consumption of the people of the town. The earth that 
contains most salt is dug up at some distance from the town, and 
brought to small reservoirs made close outside the walls. Wiiicr 
iH Imre poured over it as over tea aud coffee. Tassin'T^ throu<di 
the earth, *it flows out below into a small conduit, which takes it 
to small pits some yards distance, whence it is removed in buckets 
to small enclosed platforms, where it is ex])osed to the sun s rays 
till tho water evaporates, and leaves the salt dry. The want of 
trees over this Vast plain of Hno soil from the Sciude river, is 
quite lamentable. The people of Autree pointed out the place 
close to my tents where a beautiful grove of mango trees had 
been latciv taken oft* to Gwalior for gun carriages and tiro 
wood, in spite of all iiie proprietor could uige ot the deirimeiit 
to his owm interest in this Nvorld, and to those of his ancestors in 
that to which tliey had^gone ! Wherever the army of this chief 
moved they invariably swept off the groves ot fruit trees in the 
same reckless manner. Parts of the country which they merely 
passed through have recovered their trees, because tho cltsire m 
propitiate the Deity and to porpetuatf3 their name by such a 
work, will always operate among liiiidoos as a sufficient incou 
live to Hecuro groves wherever nnm can he made to tecl that 
their rights of property iu the treej^will be respected. The lands 
aroifnd the. village, wdlich had a wol! for irrigation, paid foiu* 
time.; HC miidi as ihcbo of the sumo «juality which liad nuno, and 
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wero mado to yiold two oropn in the ye:ir. As everywhere else 
f^o here, those lands into which water flows from the town, and 
can be made to stand for a lime, arc esteemed the best* as this 
water blinds down with it manures of all kinds. I had a ^ood 
deal of talk with the cultivators o.s I walked through their fields 
in the evenincrs ; and they seemed to dwell much upon the good 
faith which is observed by tlie farmers and cultivators in the 
honourahle Company's territories ; and the total absence of it in 
those of 8in(lheea's, where no work, requiring an outlay of 
capital upon the land, is, in consequeneo, ever thought of, both 
farmers and cultivators engaging from year to year, and no 
fttfuier ever feeling secure of his lease lor ujore than one. 
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CHAPTER XXXYf 

GWALIOR AND ITS OOV«BNMENT. 

On the 22nd, we came on fourteen miles to Qwalipr, pver 
pon )0 ranges of sandstone hills, which are seemingly continuation? 
of the Vindhya range. Hills of indqrated brown ^nd red iron 
clay repose upon and intervene between these ranges, with strata 
generally horizontal, but occasionally bearing signs of having 
been shak'en by internal convulsions. These convulsions are also 
indicated by some dykes of compact basalt which cross the road. 

Nothing can ho more unprepossessing than the approach to 
Gwalior*; the hills being naked, black, and ngly, with rounded 
tops devoid of grass or shrubs, and the soil of the valleys, a poor 
red dust without any appearance of verdure or vegetation, aince 
the few autumn crops that lately stood upon them heive been 
removed. From Antree to* Gwalior there ie no sign of any 
human habitation, save that of a miserable police guard of four 
or five, who occupy a wretched hut on the side of the road 
piidway, and seem, byfheir presence, to render the scene around 
more dreary.* The road is a mere footpath unimproved and 
unadorned by any single work of art ; and except in this footpath, 
^nd the small police guard, there is absolutely no single sign 
in all this long march to indicate the dominion or even the 
presence of man ; and yet it is between two contiguous capitals* 

* JobDBon, in hin journey to the weaArn iaiands, observes, •* Now sad 
then we espied a little corn fitM, which served to impress more strongly tbf 
general barrc&nSss.*' 
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.one occapied by one of the most sncient, and the other by one 
nf the greatest native sovereigns of Hindoostan. One cannot bat 
feel, tbs>t he approaches the capital of a dynasty of bafbarian 
princes, vho, like Attila, woi(ld choose their places of residence 
as devils choose their pandemonia, for their ugliness ; and rather 
reside iq the dreary wastes of Tartary than on (he shores of the 
Bosphorus | There are within the dominions of Sindbeea seats 
for a capital that would not yield to any in India in convenience, 
beauty, and salubrity ; but in all these dominions there is not, 
perhaps, another place so hideously ugly as Gwalior, or so hot 
and unhealthy. It has not one redeeming quality that should 
recommend it to the choice of a rational prince, particularly to 
one who stilt considers his capital as bis camp, and makes every 
officer of his army fed, that he has as little of permaneht interest 
in bis house as he would have in his tent. 

Phool Bag, or the^ower-^ardcw, was suggested to me as the 
best place for my tents, where Sindbeea bad built a ^splendid, 
8ummer>bou8e. As I came over this most gloomy and uniuterest* 
ing march, in which the heart of a rational man sickens aa he 
recollects that all the revenues of such an enormous extent of 
dominion over the richest soil, and |he most peaceable people in 
the world, should have been so long concentrated upon this point, 
and sqnandered without leaving one sign of human art or industry, 
I looked forward with pleasure to a ^uiet residence in the 
flowet'^arden, with good foliage above, and a 6ne sward below, 
snd an atmosphere free from dust, snch as we find in and around 
sU the residences ot Mabomedan princea On reaching my tents 
f found them pitched close outside the Jlower-garden, in a small 
dusty plain, without a blade of grass or a shrub to hide its 
deformity-just jspch a place jcs the pig- keepers occupy in the 
suburbs of ofjbgr towns. On/one sidu of this little plain, and 
icoking it, was the $nmnur-houte of the prince, without obs 

gyaen iward| or one iQiaU shrub before ite Atound tha 
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wrotchen little /7(nt’^r-(7ar(/e/i \\ti% a low, nuked, and sliattered mnd 
Wall, such as we generiilly see in suburbs, thrown up to keep out 
and in the pigs, that usually swarm in such places — '* and tlje 
swine they crawled oiit, and the swine they crawled in !’' When 
1 cantered up to my tent-door, a sipuhee of my guard came up, 
and reported, that as day began to dawn a gang of tlneves ;bail 
stolen one of my best carpets, all the brass brackets of my tent- 
poles, and the brass bell \vith which the sentries on duty 
sounded the hour ; all Lieutenant Thoma.s's cooking utensils, 
and many other things, several of which they had found 
lying between the tents and the prince’s pleasure honse^ particu- 
larly the contents of a large heavy box of (u^o! on i ml speriwerinl 
They had, in consequence, concluded the gang to be lodged in 
the prince’s pleasure-house. The guard on duty at this place 
would make no answer to their inquiries, and I really believe 
that they were themselves the thieves. The tents of the Rajah 
of Raghpghur, who had come to pay his resDccts to the Sindeea, 
bis liege lord, were pitched near mine. He had the day beforo 
had tive horses stolen from him, with all the plate, jewels, and 
valuable clothes be possessed ; and I ivas told that 1 mi^st rnovo 
forthwith from the flotver-gar^ien or cut off the tail of every horsf 
in my camp. Without tails they might not l)e stolen— with them 
they certainly would!’ Having had sufficient proof of their 
dexterity, we moved tents to a grove near tlie residency, fom’ 
miles from the flower-garden and the court. 

. As a citi;5en of the world, I could not help thinking that it 
would be an immense blessing upon a large portion of our species 
if an earthquake were to swallow up this cotirt of (iwalior, 
the army that giirrounds it. Nothing v/orse could possihb 
succeed; and something better mk;ht. It is lernentable to tlhniv 
how much of evil this court and cwnp inflict upon the people v\hi> 
are subject to them. In January, 182.S, I was passing vvith ^ 
party.of.genflcruen .through the town of Uhilsa, which belonjjs to 
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Ulis chief, auil lies bot\\’eeii Sau^or and lihopan), when vi?e fouud^ 
lying and bleeding in «ne oi the streets, twelve men btlonging 
to a merchant at Mirzapore, who had the clay before been 
wounded and plundered by a gang of robbers close outside* the 
walls of the town. Those wlio weie able ran in to the Amib, or 
chief of tlie district, who resides in the town; and begged bini 
to send some horsemen after the banditti, and intercept them as 
they passed over the great plains. “ Send your own people,^’ 
said he, “or hire men lo send I Am I here to look alter the 
private atlair of merchants and t.ravellers, or to collect iho 
revenues ot the prince ?” Neither he nor the jirince himself, nor 
unv other otlicer of the public estahlisiinients, ever dreamed that 
it was their duly to protect the life, property, or character of 
travellers, or indee<l of any o*her human beings, save tlie n.emberr» 
ot their own families. In this pithy question, the Amib of Bhihsa 
described the nature and character of the government. All the 
revenues of his immense dominions are spent entirely in the 
maintenance of the court and camp of the prince; and every 
ortl(Tr employed beyond tlie boundary of this court and camp, 
cdiLsiders hi.s duties to be limited to the collection of the revenue, 
I rotected from all c.Mternal oncmies^by our military lorce.s, which 
•surround him on every side, Ids whole army is left to him for 
purposes of parade and display; an I havin;^, acc >rdii)g to Ids ut t one. 
uo use for them elsewhere, he concentrate'^thom around his capital, 
"hoie he lives among them in the perpetual dread of mutiny and 
^^’'’•^?issinMt!on ' He has now’hcre any police, nor any establishmeni 
'' liMtever, lor the prote(;tion of the life aud property of ld.s subject?; 
^u>r has he, env tnore than hi.s predecessors, ever, 1 believe, for ono 
uminont ihrnjght, that those from whose industry and fruf»ality 
'-raws hi.s jcvenncs liavo ai.yv right whatever to expect fruin 
*uin thv ,,j‘ rctttrn. They have ne\er 
“‘uiedany Icgilimale |iai t of tim JiahralU government^ a\ui, I 
bur, mver wul, 
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The midrule of such stated, dituated in the ntid>«t of diif 
dominions, id not withotit its use. There is, ad Qibbon justly 
bbserves, stroing propensity id hdidan datute to depreciate the 
itdvantdges, and to magnifyr the et^ild of the present times add 
if the people hdd not before theit eyes ddch dpeCimedd df daitive 
tule, to contrast with ours, they would think rtlore highly than 
they do of that of their past Mahomedan and Hindoo sovereigns 
and be mdch less disposed than they arc to estimate fairly the ad- 
vantages of being under ours. The native governments of the 
present day are fair specimens of what they have always been— 
grinding military despotisms — their whole histpry is that of “Saul 
bos killed his thousands, and David bis teus of thousands;** as if 
tulers were made merely to slay, and the ruled to be slain 1 Id 
politics, as in landscape, '' T’is distance lends enchantments to 
the view,” and the past might be all coiileur rfe rose in the ima- 
ginations of the people, Were it not represented in these ill-gov* 
erned states, where the ’ducky accident** of a good governor is 
not to be expected in a century ; and where the secret of the res- 
ponsibility of ministers to the people is yet undiscovered. 

The fortress of Gwalior stands upon a table land, a 9)ile and 
a half long by a quarter of a imile wide, at the north-east end ot 
a small insulated s indstone hill, running north-east and souths 
west, and rising at both ends about three hundred and forty feet 
above the level of the flain below. At the base is a kind af gla- 
cis^ which runs up at an angle of forty-Sve from the plain to 
within fifty, and in tome places withiii twenty feet, of the foot 
of the wall. The interval is the perpendicular face of the horizon- 
tal strata of the sandstone rock. The glacis is formed of a bed 
of basalt in all stages of decomposition, with which this, like ih® 
other sandstone hills of Central dndia, was once CoVefed, ftud 
the debris and chippings of the focKS above. The walls are raiticd 
a certain uniform height all round upon the v’ergeof the paccipw« 
and being tUus made to correspond with the edge oi the rock, 
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iitic is extremely irl'epular. They are rudely hiiilt of the fJue 
pAndstone of the rock bn which they statidj and have some square 
and Sotlfie sbmiclilaf bastions of different sizes— feW (>f these raised 
above the leVel of the wall itself. On the eastern face of tlio 
rociv, between the glacis and foot of the wall, are cut out in bold, 
hdief. the Oolossal (igiires of men sitting bareheaded under cano- 
pies, oti each side of a tlirone or temple ; and in another place^ 
the colossal figute of a tn^n standing naked, and facing outward, 
which t took to be that of Boodh. The town af Gwalior extends 
along the foot of the glacis oii one side, and consists of a single 
street above a mile long; there is a very beautiful mosque^ with 
One end built by a Mahomed Khan, A. i). ll>65, of the white sand- 
stone of the rock above it. It looks as fresh as if it had not been 
finished a month ; and, struck, as I passed it, with so noble a work i 
apparently new, and under snob a gevernment, I alighted from 
iny horse, went in, and read the inscription, Which told me the 
date of the building and the name of the founder. Thece is no 
stuccowork Over any part of it, nor is any required on .such beau- 
tiful materials ; and the stones are all so nicely cut, that cement 
scctrs to have heoii considered useless. It has the usual two 
minarets or to\vers, and over the ofches and alcoves are carved, 
iis customary, passages from the Koran, in the beautiful Knlik 
cliaructeriS. The court and Camp of liie chief extends out trom 
the southern end of the hiil for several 

The whole of the hiil on wliich the fort ot Gwalior stand.s, 
laid evidently, at no very distant period, been covered by a mass 
^>f basalt, sUrmoiHited by a crust, of indurated brown and rod iron 
'''lav ^ with litliomarge, ' which cifton assuinos tlu? appearance of 
coiiinioij laterite. The boulders of basalt, which still cap softie 
part of the hill, and form the# greater part of the glacis at the 
^^Uom, are for tlio riiost purl in a state rapid decom- 
position ; hut some of tlioni are stiil so hard and tresh, 
thm t.lio hammer ringh uj»ou limri us upon a boll, ami thvir 
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fracture ift brilliantly crystalline. The basalt is the same as that 
which caps the sandstone hills of the Vindhya ran^e throughout 
Malwa. The sandstone hills around Qwalior all rise in the satua 
abrupt manner from the plain, as those through Mahva generally ; 
and they hare almost rdl of them the same basaltic glacis at their 
base, with honiders of that rock scattered over the top, a!! 
indicating that they were at one time buried in the same manner, 
tinder one great mass of volcanic matter, thrown out from their 
Bubmaritie craters in streams of lava, or diffused through the 
ocean or lakes in ashes, and deposited in strata. The geological 
character of the country about Gwalior is very similar to that of 
the country about Saiigor ; and 1 may say the same of the 
Vindhya range generally, us far as 1 have seen it, from Mirzapore 
on the Ganges, to Bhopaul in Mahva—hills of sandstone rising 
suddeuly alluvial plaiu, and capped, or bearing signs of 
having been c»pi)ed, by basalt, reposing immediately upon it, anti 
partly.covered in its turn by beds of indurated iron clay. 

The fortress of Gwalior was celebrated for its strength iinJer 
the Hindoo sovereigns of India; but was taken by the Mahome- 
dans after a long siege, a.d. 111)7. The Hindoos regained posses- 
sion, but Were again expelled by the Emperor Altumash, a d. 123'>. 
The Hindoos again got possession, aud after holding it one huudreJ 
years, agjiin Rurrenderbd it to the forces of the I!mperor Ibraham, 
A.D. 1519* In 154^ it was surrendered up by the troops of the 
Empepor Ilooinayoon, to Share khan, his successful competitor 
for the empire. It afterwards foil into the hands of a Jat cliH 
the Uana of Goliiid, from whom it was taken by the Maliraiias* 
While in their possession, it was invested by our troops unde" 
the commaud of Major Popbainj and on the 3rd of Atlgn.‘l^ 
1780, taken by e.scalad0. The J^arty that scaled the wall 'vaa 
gallanliy led by a very difctinguis;|ied aud most proinisiug oflio«r. 
tuptain Brnce, brother of the celebrated traveller. It was 
over by u^ to the lUua of Gohud, who had been oui* ally 
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war. Failing In lii.s ongageineni to us, ho wa.<! aftorwards aban- 
doned to tho resentment of Madliajee Sindheea, chief o( llie 
Jlahrattas. In 1783, Gwalior was invested by Madliajee Sind- 
lieea'a troops, under the command of one of the most e.'c- 
traordinary men that have ever figured in Indian history— -the 
justly celebrated General Duboine. After many unsuccessful 
attempts to take it by escalade, he bought over part of the 
garrison, and made himself master of the place. Gohud, itself 
was taken soon after, in 1784 ; hut the liana Chiiturpiit, made 
his escape. He was closely pursued, made prisoner .at Kiiiroube, 
and confined in the fortress of Gwalior, where he died in the 
year 1785. Ho left no son ; and his claims upon Gohud devolved 
upon his nephew, Keerut Sing, who, at the close of our war 
with the Mahrattas, got fiom Lord Lake, in lieu of these claims, 
the estate of Dholepore, situated on the left banks of the river 
Chumbul, which is estimated at the annual value of three hun- 
drerl thousand, or three lacks of rupees. Ho died this year, 183.5, 
and has been succeeded by his son, Bhugwuut Sing, a lad of 
seventeen years of age. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

— - 

CAKTEST for empire between the sons of jehan.* 

Under thci Knipororn of Delhi, the fortress of Gwalior waa 
alwnvs con<?i(iered as rm impciial state prison, in wiiicli the}^ 
^’onfined those rivals and competitors for dominion wdiom they 
did not like to put to a violcmt death. They kept a larj^o 
menagerie, and ot}ier things, for their amusement. Among the 
best of the princes, who ended their days in this great prison, 
W’as Sooleeinan Shakoh, the eldest son of the unhappy Dara. A 
narrative of the contest for empire between the four sons of 
Shah Jehan, may, perhaps, prove both interesting and instructive ; 
and as I shall have occasion often, in the course of my rambles, 
to refer to the characters who figureil in it, I shall venture to 
give it a place. 

Shah Jehan, who. built at Agra the celebrated mausoleum, 
now called after the wife over whose remains it was erected, tho 
“Taj Becbce ka Kouza,” or the Tomb of the Crowned Princess, 
bad fquv sous and tl/.ce daughters. The eldest son was Dara 
Shakoh. lie ir, considered to have bpen oup of the handsomest 
men in the empire. His figure w^as majestic, bis countenance 
noble, his manner.s dignified, his di.sposition kind and benevolent, 
and his spirit full of generous impulses, but not sufficieutly under 


♦ The f()ll()wing twelve chapters couteu^ bintorical piece, to it* 
porftonagefl and Qventa of which the authV will hayp frequent occasion tu 
yefpf; and it in introduced in thw place from its connci^jop with Gwalior 
the fitate piiA-fu in which some of ita actors ended their days. 
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rontrnl ; and liis il(>porlmf>nt towards tlio Maliompclan nobility 
v/asofieii too hatigli^y and imperious. Many of those, whose 
^ood opinions and feelings it was most liis interest to ooueiliato, 
were alienated from him by harsh expressions, which, though 
ahvay unpremeditated, and often deeply regretted, left a strong 
feeling of resentment upon their minds; and also of apprehension, 
that the man who so used them while merely looking forward to 
the throne, would be likely to add injuries to insults when firmly 
seated upon it. He had studied carefully the religious systems 
of both the eastern and western worl(l, and was supposed to have 
become at hist a convert to Christianity. Certam it is, that he 
cultivated the society of the European gentlemen about his court 
more than of others, and by that means he gave great umbrage to 
the Mahomedans. The Jesuits who resided at his court were 
persuaded of his conversion, and felt assured that, if he came to 
the throne, their religion would soon spread throughout the east. 
But Dara resembled his greatgrandfather, the Emperor Akbar, in 
that spirit of universal benevolence which made him tolerant of 
al! religious. He really believed what Akbar always seemed to 
believe, that every nation had its book given to them from above 
for their special guicJance; and that if these books were studied 
iu a proper spirit, they would all be found tending to the same 
great end — the promotion of justice, charity, and benevolence 
among men, and the worship of one God.^he creator and preserver 
ol the universe. IJe found the European gentlemen at his father’s 
court better informed than any others with whom he could at 
that time associate on intimate terms ; and lie gave them more of 
bis time and attentions. The Jesuits were the persons whom ho 
seemed most to esteem among the E^^ropeans ; and among the 
desuits, those most in his conftdencc were the fathers Stanislaus 
Malpica, a Neapolitan, Pedro a Portuguese, and Henry 

Busie, a Fleming. All the artillery, not opiy in the imperial, 
but ip every other army throughout India, jat that time 
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served and conducted almost entirely liy Europeans or Christians. 
They had churches and church establishments in all parts of the 
empire ; and had Dara succeeded to the throne, our religion 
would, no doubt, have had everywhere great encouragement. 

Jehanara Begum, the eldest of three daughters, was older 
than Data. She was a person of great beauty, wit, and accom- 
plishments ; and so much after her brother Dara s own heart in 
all things, that she supported bis interest with all her unbounded 
influence over her father, as long as he reigned. Sultan Shoojah 
was neither so handsome, so liberal, so high-minded, nor so w^elU 
informed as Dara ; hut he was equal in courage, •enterprise, and 
natural abilities, and never subject to those flu of passion Lv 
which his brother had alienated from him many of thase who 
could best have served him in time of need. He had, too, less 
scruple than Dara in employing the means necessary to win men 
over to his interest in such a struggle as was about to take place 
between .them for dominion. He had changed his sect from that 
of Soonnee, or the Turks, to that of Sheea, or the Persians, with 
a view to conciliate the Persian noblemen, w ho then filled 
almost every great office in the empire, civil and military ^ and 
be was in correspondence with the king of Persia. The adven- 
turers from Persia in those days had almost as great a monopoly 
of offices as the Europeans in the present, because they were 
really the only Mahomf Ians of education in India, and of that 
address which fitted them for courts and court favour. 

Ourungzebe, well known to my countrymen as the father of 
Lalla Rookh/' was the third son. He was of nhddle stature 
and slender figure, long features, particularly the nose; but with 
au expression of countenance peculiarly mild and pleasing, though 
always sedate. His complexion w^h pale, his eyes were a good 
deal Blink ; and as his conversation generally turned on the 
Fuhjeot of the religion and laws of liis prophet, it was commonly 
believed that ‘‘his thoughts dwelt more on his interests in the next 
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world than in tliis. A more perfect master of the art of dissimu- 
lation than Ourungzebe perhaps never existed. He generally 
appeared thoughtful ; and nothing was over seen to disturb the 
calm serenity of his temper. He always carried the Koran 
under his arm. and was observed regularly at the prescribed fire 
times in the day at his prayers, which he repeated with a lowd 
and singularly melodious voice. He was a rigid religionist, 
nccordinor to the sect of the Sooniiees, and never appeared in 
public except in a clean white dress, unadorned by any of those 
jewels and expensive onnments, worn by the other members of 
the imperial family. He had inscribed his name among the 
lAiquors, or religions mendicants, lived altogether like one, upon 
rice, roots, and water ; and never indulged in wine, or any other 
luxury whatever of the table. From his tenderest yearsdie seems 
to have been strongly impressed with the conviction, that on the 
death of his father, his life must depend upon his ability to 
conquer and destroy all his brothers, or to persuade them that 
he sought nothing but a peaceful, religions retirement near the 
tomb of his prophet. His youngest brother became his dupe, 
but hi? eldest brother, Dara, knew him well, and used always to 
say, Of all my brothers, I fear only that man of prayers,*’ 
(Nimazee.) and Slioojali was just as well aware of the true nature 
of his character. 

Roshunara Begum was the second daughter, and fifth child 
of Shah Jehan, She had less of natural ability, of beauty, wit, 
and accomplishments than her eldest sister, Jehanara; but she 
had infinitely more of artifice and cunning. In mind and disposi- 
tion she resembled Ourungzebe as much as Jehanara resembled 
Hara ; and in the same manner she devoted herself entirely to 
he interests of the brother she so much resembled. She became 
Ids spy j and kept him always fullv informed of everything that 
occurred at court which could be useful for him to know. ^ 

Mourad Buksh was the fourth and younges^ son, a bravo 
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'headstroiig mail, wiio devoted all his tiiUft to the sports of the 
field, to military exercises, aod pleasures of the table. He* 
Jjrided himself Open his strength, coura<r^ and fratikne'ss ; aifJ 
seemed to think these \Vere the only qualities wofthy of bein’g 
cultivated by a pfince who aspired to an empire. He had a good 
deal of generosity, and was Very honest in his profession of the 
Mabomedan faith, though much addicted to wine. 

Meheron Nissa Begum was the youngest child ; she had 
little to attract or interest in her miiid or person. Her dress, her 
ornaments, and the trifling amusements of the seraglio, engaged 
all her attention ; and she never was known to* take the least 
interest in any of the difterent factions that distracted the rest 
of the court and empire. 

Dafa w'as made Viceroy of Cabal and Lahore, with permis- 
sion to re.side at the capital of Delhi, and assist his father in the 
Conduct of atfiiire, as the declared heir afTpareut to the throne, 
Sboojah was made Viceroy of Bengal, Behar, uud Orissa. 
Ourungzebe, of all the Deccan or imperial dominions south of 
the Nerbudda river; and Moorad Bnksb, of the provinces of 
Oozerat and Jlahva. The Krnperof Shall dehaii was, vA the 
time of these appointments, (Idol,) at Cabnl with his court; 
iloorad set out for bis government of Gozerat alone. Shoojah 
and Ourungzc3he took leave of their father on the same day, and 
proceeded t(3gether to where they remained together six 

thiys. Ourungzebe pRs.-^ed three day.s with his family in' his 
brother yhoojah’s tents ; and on thj^t occasion Shoojah’s eldest 
soti Was betrothetj to Ourangz^ebe s eldest daughter, and his 
eldest daghter to OnrOOgz^ebe's eldest son. Up to this time they 
had f>Ken fond of each other ? :^nd they nOw swore ttpofi the holy 
Koran to remain tlie same throngli^lifc. 

In the year A i>. Shah Jeijan became suddenly and dan- 
gerouslv ill — for some time he was siipfKwd to be dead ; and the 
ioiii goDii all ^•rfq)ai(:d for that contest was to give thorn a; 
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lhroii6 of a grave. Oiirimgiiebe easily managed to persttade 
Moorad, whose vloeroyalty adjoined his own, and who had married 
a yotluger sister of his wife,=^ that he had no wish 'but to 
put him on the throne with the vie\V to revenge the death of 
their poor old father, who had evidently beeij poisoned by l)ara| 
and to preserve the law and true religion of their great prophet, 
now endangered as well from Dara, who had become an 
unbeliever, as from shoojah, who bad become a iiereile. As 
Boon as they had^ by their united efforts,” he said, effected these 
two great objects, he should, with his permission, retire and spend 
the rest of his days near the tomb of their prophet, and in the 
meantime consider him, Moorad, as the real Emperor of 
Ilindoostan, and obey liim accordingly.’’ He sent him a few 
hundred thousand rupees for immediate use, and recommended 
him to replenish his treasury by taking the groat commercial 
city of Surat. Tliis headstrong young man fell into the snare — 
marched to the attack of Surat, and took tlie city after, a siege 
of a month, by means of a mine under the wall, which liis troops , 
were taught to make and spring by the Hollarnlers, vVho Worked 
his artillery, lie foimd less treasure than he expected ;t but 
the reputation of having taken a pK^ce of such note, by means of 
blowing the walls into tlie air, and the supposition that the 
treasure found had been enormous, W'ore* of grear advantage to 
his enterprise. His wise brother, Ourp|gzebe, had calculated 
Upon the moral effect "f this, and cared little about the money. 

Prom Surat he marched his army to Mandoo, the ancient 
capital of Malwa, near the river Nerbudda, where his brother, 
Onrungzebe, w^as to cross it on his way up from Donliitabad. 
Here the brothers met, and the two nrrnics joined. Ourungzebe 

♦ The SultHu ShoojHh, the fuuvt!? rompeMtor for tlio throne, hncl niarriel a 
third sister. All three were the d.'^iiKhteVH of Shuhnewa^ Khan, of Oozerat, 

t Over and above the public freaMife, which* fell into his hands ii) the 
fortreng. ho got from the merchants of the city, whom liC j at into rigor .us 
u random of fire hundred thoU3and rupees. \ 
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hafi tnken le.ive of the most extraordinary person of that 
aije ip India, Mahojnod Monz/dni Ameer Jiiinla, wliuso nfivicehad 
been to him, and still continiiKl to he, of more importaiiee than 
the services of a third armv, thoo.gh he liad left him a prisoner 
in the Deccan. Ameer Juinla was a native of Persia ^ his per* 
son was handsome, his manners graceful, and his mind, naturally 
of uncommon powers, had been well stored by early studies with 
all the knowledge that a IVrsian education could impart. In the 
language of Bernier, “he was a man of almost UtiimaijinahU 
ciipucity.'' He came to southern India in the (juality of an 
attendant upon a Fersiari merchant, and ont.ered tl)e service of 
the king of (loloonda. Here he soon hecamo Viceroy over the 
richest province of tlie kingdom, coinmander-in-chief of the armies, 
and sole puramour to the mother of tlie king, who had becti, and 
was still, a beaiitifu! woman. I’ossossed ot the mines of (folcoiida 
which lay within his vioeroyalty, he soon became possessetl (if 
immense wealth : and, di.sCoVeriiig a design on the part of the 
king to seize this wealth, and to hainsh him for tho intrigue with 
the ((iieen mother, iie instigated Onriingzebe to the comiuest of 
Golcondu, fiS tho .surest road to the tliroiie i>f his falhef. Data 
became alanned, and (bdcinda was j'uVed ui the inlerpohition of 
iim Emperor, wlien the king had been i educed to the l:o^t 
extremity it) llie citadel, and Ids kingdom w'aa on the point of 
falling into tiio lianu(i of Ournngzehe. The eldest datJgliter o{ 
the king wuis united to the eldest son of (Jnrungzebe, ^^nltan 
Mahomed, in S[)ile of his plighted faitii to the (laughter of Shorjali) 
with a pledge that ho should succeed to tho crown of Golcoitda 
on the death of the king hks father-in-law. The king was obliged 
to consent to allow Ameer Jnrnia to depart with Ourungzchn, 
and to take with him all bis faniily, private property and troop:^ , 
r.nd above all, }ii^ artillery, which* bad been brought to greater 
p'Crfcetio*,], under tlie sri)*erint''ndence, of Europeans, lha.n an; 
0‘hef ai'i.llicry in India over had been. 
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Ak a commenoenicnt, Oiimnazebo, tliron^li the* intri^ups of 
his sistor RoRiiim:ira. (or Roy/mara,) prevaih^d upon lin^ Emperor 
to invite Ain-^er Jiioila to liis oourt at Oeihi, whither ho repaired 
with Ihh lan\ily, the better to deceive Dara and Jehanara. lie 
took with him mnny valuable pr**sents, vshich he presented to 
Shah Jehan ; and amonrj thoin was the ereat diamond, known 
Hinoe by the name of Kobinoor, or th? mountain of li^ht, which 
he had 2oi from one of tlie (toleonda n\ines. He was soon alter ' 
appointed to the (office of prime ininister, vacaiit by tiie deaih of 
Sodiill a Khan : and he persuaded Shnh Jehan that there were 
nijriv such diamonds as this to be found in the principalities of 
the Hrccaii, and that ho had only to entrust him with the com- 
mand of au army for their conquest, to become master of sources 
of unimuruled wealth. The Emperor w’as become excteedingly 
avaricious, and he immediately ordered an efficient army to be 
placed at his (lisposal ; but Dura and Jelianara saw that such 
an army, under su(*h a leader, added to the forces already* under 
tlie commnnd, and devoted to the interests of Ournngzehe, would 
he sufficient to eive him the emnire whenever he might wish to 
seize upon it; and they nrgf»d their father not to be caui^ht in 
the snare that had been so manifestly flaid for liim. He was at 
tliat time angry, however, with Dara for having, as he believed, 
caused to be poisoned his minister, Siidoolla Khan, one of the best 
<atid ablest men in the empire, to whom ifie had been fondly 
attached ; and his cupidity had been inflamed by the picturea 
which the Ameer drew of the treasures of the yet unconqnered 
kingdoms of the south *of India. Unable to prevent the Emperor 
from sending this army, or entrusting (he Ameer with the com- 
mand of it, they persuaded him to make his command entirely 
unlepeudent of Ourungzebe, to confine this prince merely to the 
civil government of the states already conquered, and to insist 
**pon the Ameer leaving his wife and children at court as hostageg 
his fidelity. The Ameer hesitated to accept the oommand 
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upoa this last condition; but at length the Emperor prevailed 
upon him to yield the point, to calm the anxieties of bis eldest 
Bpn and daughter, under a promise that he would undertake very 
Boon to send his wifo and children after him. His eldest son, 
llahrnood Ameer, was appointed to his office of prime minister 
duriner hi? father’s ahsoiice. The king of Beejapore having had 
the misfprttino to displease Ourungzebe, or excite bis cupidity, 
he obtained the Emperor's permission to invade the kingdom. 
He had taken Kaleeanee, and reduced Beejapore itself to extre- 
mities, when he heard of his father^s illness. He now accepted 
the one million of money that had been offered, raised the 
B;ege, and retired to Ournngabad.* Ameer Jnmla was engaged 
in the seige of Kulburga, and Ourungzebe sent his eldest son, 
Mahmood, to entreat the Ameer to join him. Dreading that hU 
wife and children would be all put to death by Dura, if he did so, 
he declined. The second son, Mouzim, was sent, and he came.f 
It was planned that he should be there seized, put in silver 
fetterSy | ami kept a close prisoner in the fort of Doulatabad. 
This was done to make it appear that ho had been forced, and 

• .AtJll Stsnh, tho of I5>.*ej.ipore had Vjcfore Bont a present to the 

imperial couit at Delhi, conaij^tin g of fortj luc« of rupees iony elephanta, 
with gold and silver housings, for Shah Jehan ; fifteen lacs of rupees, fifteen 
elephants, and jtweis, | r J)flr(t Shujtoh ; and five lacs of rupees and five 
elephants for bis sister Jehanara. 

t. Mouilm, the second son of Ourungzehe, was then only seventeen years 
of ftg 3 . He had all the address of his father, witbort any of bis bad quslities ; 
while Mahmood had all the impetuosity of Dara, without any of his good 
qualities, (n the struggle for the throne, made by the fopr sons of Ourung* 
aebe on his death, Mouzim carried ofi the victory. Mahmoo^ long before 
died. ^ 

i When Richard Coenr de Lion of England took the king of Cyp^w* 
piisouer, he put him in .fiilvjpr fetters, Which flattered the old map's vanity 
very much. ^He had behaved extremely ill to the shipwrecked family of 
Richard, op‘ tjieir yay to the holy wars-^ his wife and sister, the wido^ff! 
quten 
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thereby save his wife and children from the resentment of Dara. 

We must," said Oarungzehe, kill thi snake, without breaking 
the stick that w^o it with.'^ All his army, knowing or suspect- 
ing the motive, were easily persuaded to join that of Ourungzebe, 
whose ambition and capacity were well known to them. They 
calculated not only upon placing him upon the throne ; bnt upon 
f dlowing him after they had done so, to the conquest of Persia, 
China, and a variety of other places that enter, into the dreams 
of a successful army so circumstanced and commanded. 

OuningJiebe, who now always addressed Moorad with the 
title of yo/o* m got o9f Ins elephant and walked 

some distance to meet him, at their first interview, in front of 
the whole army, and played the saint so admirably, that in spite 
of the constant worning of his affectionate and faithful follower, 
Rhahabas, M<»orad resigned himself into his hands, with entire 
confidence in the sincerity of his professions and devotion. He 
wished nothing but to revenge the death of his good t>ld father, 
and to relieve the religion of their holy prophet and the empire* 
of Hindoostan, from the immediate danger with which they were 
threatened by the unheliecina A/m, and the heretic Shoojah. He 
knew porfeetly well ere this, from his sister, and other friends 
at co)irt, that his fither had been lon^ out of all danger, and 
almost restored to health ; but ho took care that Moorad should 
got no Iftttors from Delhi or Agra, fthnleoloolah, and other 
secret friends of his about Dara, p'^rstiaded that prince to get 
Oiiriingzebo’s able, agent at court, Eosa Beg, dismissed by the 
Emperor on the pretence that he was conveying intelligence to 
ids niastor ; and by this means thov contrive! to convey to him 
•til the information ho most wanted, without the risk of having 
it intercepted. There was '*at this time hardly a man of any 
influence or note in the dmpire, with whom Ournngzebe waa 
itot in correspondence ; and thirty thousand of the flo^^st f.roopa- 
which Diira yvas preparing to ^end against him, «Yere devoted to 
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hid interest. Such were his industry, sagacity, and vigilance, 
that he seemed to those ab(»ut him tu control ail events, ironi btdng 
BO much •more able to foresee, or becoming so much sooufo’ ac 
qualnted with them, thin any other person. But the qualities that 
stood him in most stead, were the quick and almost iiifnitive 
perception he had of the capacities, charucters, and disporjirious 
of men ; and the ability to inspire all those who wore able to 
serve him, with the desire to do so. He never left a service un- 
recompensed ; and every man who li.id proved iiinusolf worthy of 
his confidence, felt that he possessed it. Justice was never more 
vigilantly or more rigorouHly adininistored than in the countries 
committed to his charge; and h-; always consitlnred a iiqmL'ition 
for strictness in that respect a.s no less nocehsary to liis (‘aiiso 
than one for undeviating piety ; liie more especially as the juriaS- 
prudBnee and the religioti of the Mahomedana are alike dorivi-d 
from the sacred code. 

An army Wis first sent by Para ngiiinst Shocjali, who was 
.advancing upon the capital from Bengal. Shoojahs viceroyalty 
was by far the richest. His cavalry alone amounted to forty 
thousand men ; and he carried money enough in gold vpon 
camels for the payment of his troops during the campaign. On 
mounting his horse to make his first march upon the capital, 
Shoojah exclaimed, Dcai^i or the throne,]' and this was always 
his motto. IJe caused i^to be proclaimed as he advanced, that 
the Kmperor had (lied of poison administered hy Ids perfidious 
and unbelieving brother, Dara ; and that lio was hastening to 
revenge the murder of the heH of fathers. The command of tho 
army emyloyed against Shoojab was given to Ronleeman Shakoh, 
the eldest son of Dara, then in his twenty-fifth year. He was as 
handsome as his father ; and had ah’ his father's pood without 
any of his bad qnalitresi. He was fijank, generous, and aflable ; 
and belfived by uU who approached him. Anxious to prevent a 
battle bet weeru his sou and gcaadsc^u* if po.saible, the Emperor 
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appointed, as Sooleemaii^s lieutenant, tlie Rajah Jai Sing, of Jey* 
pore, wlio eomfuanded the Rajpoot troofi, and was eateerned one 
el the ablest irinn in the empire, and Dnlele Klian, T^ho com- 
ni iiided the Af^dians. lie ordered them to do all in their power 
l<) pe‘',suade Shoojah to retire into Bengal, \vithoiit committing 
himself in an action witli the troops of his father, who, they Were 
to assure him, was now quite well, and as capable as ever of con- 
ducting tfie aifairs of the government, and punishing his rebellion, 
should he persist in it. The armies met near the confluence of 
the. Ganges and Jumna, at Allahabad. The two lieutenants found 
It impossible to resirain the fire and iinpetuosiiy of the young 
So()l(?eman, who biu nod with the de.sire to distinguish himself ia 
tile service of his insulted grandfather ; and Shoojah could not 
be persiiiidod to avoid the aciion, as he knew that a great Strug* 
glo was ai‘out to uko place IxHwecn Dura and the other two 
brothers ; ami a vicrury over the young Sooleeman might, pro* 
biihly, enalile him to aciz^-i the capital and Emperor before the 
Rii(tc(3ssj’ul party cuuhl he prepared to march and intercept him.* 
The action coimmMice.d wiih ?, )irie discharge of artillery ’on both 
Sides, and coneludrd wifh the retreat of Shoojah. Ills army 
would have hee.n entirely destn^n'ed had tlie two lieutenants 
sU[‘porU'd the yoiiu/ [irince vigorously in the pursuit ; but they 
l\u - w that the Emperor was unwilling that ho should either be 
takvui prisoiif-r or entiivly ruined, JSocIbeinan was arrested ia 
his pursuit, of his uncle at lioogliore by nows from coiirg that 
h’.s tAV(» other uncles wore advancing rapidly from the NerbudJa 
tovTards Agra, were his father required the aid of his victorious 
troops. Ho had taken nearly all his uueie’s ai:illery, with forty 
*^lephanf,s» and a groat number of prisoners ; and having sent 
tlm whole off to his grandfather, bo marched as fast as he 
cr^ulil to support his father ; biU hjs two lieiitenantj did 
'ev^-'rytl.ing they could to retard his movements; J^i Sing, becaus,,' 
tara !>.ad. in cue of his fTs of passion, called* him a 
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master and Diilele Khan, because he thought it to be 
his interest to support in all things the views of his friend the 
Itajah'Jai Sing. 


* In the trial of one of the Roman cimauls elect L. Muryeua, for his scaiidalom 
mode of life, and for bribery and eorruption, his ftccuser Cato, as the most 
monstrous of his manifold wickednesses, charged him witli dannug. Cicero, 
who had undertiiken his dennce^ replied to this charge thus I adraonigb 
you, Cato, not to throw out such a calumny so inconsiderately, or to call the 
consul of Rome a daooor ; but to consider how many other crimes a man 
must needi* be guilty of before that of dancing can be ol*jected to him; ainca 
nobody ever danced even in solitude, or in a private meeting of friends, who 
Was not either drunk or mad j fu- dancing the last act of rioting, banqueting, 
gay places, and much jollity. You charge him, therefore, with whai was the 
effeot of many vices, yet with iime of these without which th?t vice could rot 
poBisibly subsist— with no scandalous feasts, no amours, no nightly revels, do 
lewdoess, no extravagant exoenses, &c." The Hindoo prince was just as much 
exasperated at being charged with having tak *n a part in a concer!, as the Roman 
consul waj at being aocueed of taking one in a qnadrille. I really believe 
that any native gentlemen in India, Mu^'iilman or Hindoo, would rfttber be 
accused of murder dancing. In the same ^pfol*h CiCero implores Cato 

not to use his influence t) d*q)rive the people of their much-lwved amusements 
of gladiatorial 0.xhibiti mb', for though dancing was no doubt very atrociiAi'*, there 
could be no harm ia putting thry of four hundred couple of these people to 
murder each o^horon the stage for thoir imuBonient! Telemnchus had not then 
raised his Christian voice, nir were there W<ilter Scotts or Maria Edgeworths 
among them to dissemiaate that pbiiosophy which teaches by emotions. 







CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

obliUiyaZKBI? AKD MOOUAD defeat TltKllt mitEE’s AEMY NfeAR O^eW; 

Shah Jehan, unable to persuade Ouniugzebe and Moorad 
to retire by orders written with his owh hand, senfcr a foirce to 
arrest their progress, under fhe command of Kasim khan, who 
revered the Jlinperor, bub disliked Dara; and Jeswunt Sing, the 
Ibijali of Joudpore, who had married the daughter of ChuttersaUl, 
the IJajah of tturroulhee or Kotah Kasim Khan, was appointed 
viceroy in Gozerat, In succession to Moorad, who was transferred 
to the viceroyalty of Berar, Jeswunt Sing Was appointed viceroy 
of Malwa, with orders to see that Moorad obeyed and made place 
for Kasim, 'fhe Emperor commanded them, when they took 
leave, to prevail upon his sons, if possible, to return Voluntarily 
to their governifients before it should be too late. As they 
advanced, they sent messengers with letters to both OUrungzebe 
and Moorad, communicating the commands of their father ; but 
OtiruMgEebe found little difficulty in persuading his brother, that 
th^se two chiefs were entirely in the ifterest of Dara, and not 
to be at all relied upon. It had been the intention of JesWUnt 
^ing to dispute the passage of the Nerbudda with OurungEebe^ 
«ud prevent the junction of the two brothers ; but OurungEebe 
after giving his troops two days’ repose, crossed the Nerbudda 
on the 6th April, 1668; and on the 5th of that month the two 
armies joined. Jeswunt Sing ^advanced to the bank of the little 
river Gumbeer, ten miles sftuth of Qjeyn, and about midway 
between that place and Debalpore, v’here the brotljers had met 
Jeswunt Sing called in all las deUcLmeuts from libat and other 
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phiceij, and made llie best urrant^ements be could for the action, 
Onrunpzebe tried to corrupt him, but in vain j although he is 
ihouglit to have succeeded better with his colleague, Kasim Khan, 
who is supposed to have been won over. Jcswuiit Sing felt that 
he depended upon the courage of his bravo little band uf eight 
thousand Rajpoot cavalry.* Mahomed Sultan crossed over at 
the head of his party, and the division of Kasim Khan, composed 
entirely of Mahomedana, gave way before his charge. Jeswunt 
fiing WHS left alone amidst his faithful Rajpoots, who fought 
desperately, in the hopes that Kasim Khan would rally his men^ 
and return to the field. All their efforts were yain ; and Jeswunl 
Sing, ashamed to show his face to the Emperor, retreated towards 
his own capital with less than one-fourlh of his force, the rest 
having btiea all loft dead or disabled on the field of battle, which 
took place on the 17th of April 1058. Ouningzebe built a fine 
mosque, and a caravauserae on the ground, to commemorate this 
action ;^aiid rested a few days to refresh bis soldiers. f Jeswunfc 
Sing, when he reached the gates of his own capital, found them 
abut agaiust him. His wife declared that he could not be her 
husband. “It is impossible that Jeswunt Sing, if defeated, as 
he is reported to have been at Ojeyu, can be still alive ; he must 
have died by the hands of the eueiny in the midst of his brave 
followers, or by his ow*u hands; and in either case my duty is 
rloar, 1 can follow l^\m to the next world upon the funeral pile, 
but I can novor meet him again in iliis.’* The funeral pile was 
prepared, but she could find no relict of her Iiusband to burn 
herself with — for nine days she was inexorable.^ A daughter 


^Mabomadaa histcriana reiate, that when a son of a Rajpoot fell in this 
the father was seen to dip his fihger in his blood, stain his own forehead 
with It, and then ru^h fariously upon tbe^enomy to revenge bis death. 

f la a lett*>r to the king of Beejap'ire, MODOtincing this victoryt Ourunj}^®^® 
that sol tho'iband of the enomy had been killcdi 
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of Ohiittersaul/' said she, cannot be the wife of a craven!’’' 
At last her mother persiijided her that her husband had been 
betrayed by the traitor Kasim Khan ; that he had fled not from* 
Onrun^zebe, but merely retired to raise new levies to fight hini 
with, and to retrieve for the Emperor the advantages he had 
lost ; and that the honour and interests of their family and the 
state depended upon the .support ho might now b»> able to give 
to the Emperor and hi.H eldest son, betrayed, as they appeared 
to be, by all the Mahomed chiefs of the army.* She thereupon 
consented to see him ; and he was soon again in a condition lo* 
take the field. 

As soon as Shah Jehan heard of thi.s defe-at. he raised hia 
eyes to heaven and exclaimed, •' 0 Lord, thy will be dtone ; it is 
for my sins that I am afflicted, and much heavier punislnnents 
have they merited.” Dara broke out into the most ungovernabla 
fits of passion ; and demanded vengeance upon the family of 
Ameer Jumla. He wi.shed to have the heads of his wife* and son 
struck off; and his daughters sent to the bazaar, and sold to 
prostitutes, as he was, ho said, the great author of all these 
calamities since he furnished his rebellious brothers with the men, 
money, and cannon, that were the •sole sinews of their strengtib*. 
Shah Jehan would not suffer them to be molested, saying. ** That 
the Ameer must have been betrayed and seized by violence, as- 
he had too much good sense voluntarily 'llo expose the members 


* M.ibomedan himori&ns relate instaoces of the taunting of the female 
members of his family. On the occasion he remarked that aoinc jesaamiue 
flowers which his wife held io her hand had less odonr than UFual. She sharply 
replied. *' That the odour was the same, but his lenoe of smell had been 
impaired ever since he put his foot itpcfi his nose ’-—that is run away. His cook 
one day excused himself for delay iny to brin^ dinner, by saying, “That he bad 

been obliged to cook it in iron utensuls instead •brass.* ‘ Impudent kiMive, 
said his aister, “ how dare you mention iron before his highne^ Po you not 
know how much he abhor© it J ” 
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of bis fao^ily to so much danger ; and he was himself probably 
Buffering from his i^isplaced con^dence ia the honour of Ouruug- 
*ebe, 8hdno\y lapguishipg in a dungepn wifh fetters upon his 
legs like a oorpmon felon ! ” The Emperpr now proposed to take 
the field, and command the army in person, though still very 
weak from sicjrness ; bpt Dara was afraid that he should sink 
into insignificance if his father commanded, for he was idolized 
by tbp people ; apd he nsedall his efforts to dissuado hjm. Ip 
these efforts he was joiped by the princess Uosliunara, Khulee* 
loolah Khan and other friend? of Ourungzebe, >yho feared that 
Moorad would retire with his army the moment jie found hif| 
father was rpally moving in person against him, and that all the 
old chiefs of the empire, who had already been brought over by 
Ourpngse'be, or were wavering in their fidelity, would at once 
rally ropnd him. Yielding to their earnest, and apparently 
honest solicitude, the Emperor fnlreated Eara at least to wait 
for bis son Sooleemap, who was on hi? way back from ]t|oogiiere 
with an army of tried courage and fidelity j but Dpra was too 
confident of success, or unwilliug that his son, already covered 
yrith laurels as he was by the defeat of Shoojah, should i^are ia 
the renown of conquering thq two other brothers. 
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CHAPTER X^XIX 




PJLRA MARCITKS IN’ PSUSON AGAINST HIS BROTHERS, AND IS DErffATBD, 

He left Agra at tho head of an arrpy consisting of one 
Iinndro.l tIjoqsaiKl horso, fifty tl^ousanvl foot, apd about a thou- 
sand pieces of artillery. Alipost all the largo guns were served 
by Europeans. There \yero sixty smill pieces of artillery moun- 
ted on the b<icks of sixty elephants ; and innnnjerable camels 
with similar but stpaller pieces. The private camp equipage of 
Dara, who had tho folly to take all his family with him, was 
Carried up m thp backs of five hundred camels. He proceeded 
in five days to the bapks of the Chumbul, where they were to 
dispute the passage of that river with the rebels; and here he ^ 
fortified a strong position on its north bank about twenty-five 
miles from Agra, ou the 25th of May, IfioS. Ouningzebe came 
up a few days after with ap army ^almo^t worn down with the 
fatigues uf sucli loug marches in the hottest season of the year ; 
and deeming it too dangerous to attenqX tlie passage of this large 
river in the face of uu ouerny fresh from;|tlie capital, and more 
than three times the amount of his own, he purchased by large 
bribes from a Hindoo prince, Chumpet) whose territories lay 
along the bank of tlfis river, permission to march through these 
^rritories during the night unmolested, and cross the river at a 
good ford about fifteen miles to the east of Dara’s camp. Eight 
thousand mun were sent on to^take possession of the lord ; an4 
^hen the two brothers received intolligcuce that this had been 
®^ected, they broke up their camp coon* after dark, and moved 
with 10 qmch secrecy and celerity, that they had i^arly cruaiied 
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the river before Dara wag aware that they had loft their growiid. 
He Bent on a division of the army under Khuleeloolah Khan, 
to check the passage of the enemy till he could bring up the 
mainhody; but this chief had been corrupted by Ourungzebe, 
and did all he could to facilitate his passage. As soon as the 
main body of daring and devoted Rajpoots oaiue up, Ram Sing 
urged Dara to attack the enemy before they could entrench 
themselves ; but hi^ advice was overruled hv Khuleeloolah 
the traitor, who urged the danger of an iinmediarc attack, aud 
the advantage of waiung. The enemy were allowed to adviince 
to Samongur ou the bank of the Jumna, withhi ten miles of 
Agra ; and there to entrench tliemslves.* Dara placed himself 
between them and the capital ; and the armies remained within 
sight of each other four days without an action. The Emperor 
wrote to urge Dara still to wait the arrival of the array under 
his son, and sent him a perseut of the imperial sabre, but was 
told In reply, that before this army could join him his majesty 
might expect his two rebellious sons in chains at his feet ! 

Dara drew up his army in order of battle on the Ist of 
June. He had ascertained from aByragee, a Hindoo raeiuftcani, 
called Purangeer, the lucky Heur to begin the battle ! Khulee- 
loolah had command of the right wing, consisting of thirty thoti . 
sand Mogul troops, having been raised to the rank of a captain- 
general of the cavalry t/the place of Danishmund Khan, who 
hi\d recently resigned that post in disgust at the treatment he 
received from Dara.t The left wing was commanded by Roslurn 
Khan, and the Rajahs Ramsing j and Chuttersaul of Hurroulhoe* 

• Samongur was Irom that time named Futtehabad or the town of ^ictorj 
the 7th June, 16.^8 • 

t The French physician Bernier was in the service of this Danishmund Khan 

^ Ramsing is commonly ‘called the Roteslee ; and ha is sappooed to have 
I’aana son or nfphew of the Uarrouthee or Kotah chief, Chutteruul, thefatlicr 
of Jeswunt wife, 
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The centre hy Dara himself. Moorad commanded the right 
wing of the rebel army, Ourungxebe the centre, and Mahofned, 
his sou, the left wing. The right wing did nothing under the 
traitor Khiileeloolah, who assumed authority over the officers of 
artillery, and by liis manceuvres rendereil their fire entirely use- 
It’ss. The centre division under Dara fought bravely, and carried 
everything before them ; while Rain Sing, with bis devoted body 
of Rajpoots iu the left wing, cut his way through the right wing 
of the ouemy, up to the high elephant on which its leader, 
Muorud, was seated with his son* Moorad received three arrows 
in his face ; and his elephaut^-driver being killed, he was obliged 
to guide it himself willi one hand, while he defended himself 
and his sou with the other. Uuablc to reach him from his 
horse, Ram Sing leaped from his saddle, and attem'pted with 
his sword to cut the ropes which supported the castle in which 
he sat. and throw him to the ground. Moorad stabbed him with a 
javelin from aliove; and the enraged animat dashed hin\to pieces 
uguiust the ground. Rostiiia Khan had before been killed by a • 
cannon shot, while the youngest son of Dara, Sipeher Shekob, 
sat by his side ;t but Uhuttersaul, with hia five thousand horsei 
Was still a rallying poiut for tho Rajpoot soldiers, who seemed to 
bear down all before them. 

The battle seemed now lost to Ourifugzebe, who was obliged 
to give way before Dara, though support^ gallantly by bis sun, 

* This \va 9 KeZiid Biiksh, th« «or) of Dara, <rhota OurUn^cebo took out; 
t^om the fort of Qvraliof and married ta his daughter, .Mihorontii««a, iu the 
I6ih year of hib reign. 

t On the death of Rostum Khan, this youth was taken to hii father Dara, 
with whom ho remained during the rest of the eotion Theeo priacee took 
their sons with them in action to ohow that they were conlident of tictoiy, 
and thereby to iuspira their soldiers with courage. Thia Rostum Khaa built 
the city of Moradabad, in Robiicuifd, while he w*S gor?ernor of the ptOtiUce 

called it after Moorad. tho yoangeat au.. of hia masteri tl^e Emptior Sksh 
tc* whom he was now opposed. * 
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llahoitied Sultan, but at this moment the traitor Khiileeloolah, 
as a last desperate effort, (o \vhicli he was animated by his know- 
ledge of the iinpettious character of the prince, rede np to Dara^ 
told him that the enemy had given way thiotirhout the line, and 
implored him to m iko the most of the victory which God had given 
him, descend from his elephatit, which moved so slowly, mount 
his horse, and seii^e Ourtingzebe, who would olhcrwij^e make good 
his retreat, and get back to his government in the Deccan. ThU 
Unfortunate prince, who in times of peace could never tolerate the 
advice of any man, again lo^-t his only cliance of victory hy resign- 
ing himself blindly to the preposterous councils of a tiditor. His 
majestic presence iipcui his e!( pi ant, Waving on his men in the 
front of ihje battle, liad animated thetn to fits of irresistible enthu- 
iiiasm. 'the moment that Ida troops saw his jdacc^ upon this ele- 
phant vacant, the cry ran through the ranks like an electric shock 
that Dara was killed, and fiom that moment they ceased to 
fight, for they had no longer ahy thing to fight for. Dara ruj^hed 
upon the enemy on honseback, but soon saw his error, The trai- 
tor bud left his side for that of Ourungzebe; and carried over with 
Kim his best Mogul troops. l)ara liied to rally his forces, hut in 
vain ; the panic and flight had become general, the defeat irretrie- 
vable. The action had 1/isted from seven in the morning till 
in the afternoon. Onrnngzehe sat on his elephant vith his quoian 
in bis arms, animatiug^ais soldiers by his presence in the scenes of 
greatest danger; and always repeating, God guides you, my bra\c 
soldiers, God guides you ; and nil orlho,dox Maliomedans of 
the soonnee seeft to tliis day Indievo, that God did really gnitlc 

them, and confound Daia and his army ; for they connive thut 

their religion was never in greater peril than on that day> v^hen 
Ourungsebe, a devoted Muhomedan of their secti was opposed to 
hU brother, an unbeliever. This btttle wrs fought on the eighth 
of the moml^ < f Ramzan, during all which month Mnssulmans 
fast frem the'dawn of day till sunset; and when, as on this occasion* 
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ftamiah bcbiirs in the hrittiist iseason of the year, and in the 
longest days, they all become very weak and spiritless. 

OurUngzebe took 'posses.sioii of the tents and baggage of the 
imperial aimy; and placing Moorad in the tent of Dafa, retired to 
a small hut, where ho remained a long time in pra 3 ^er, offering up 
thanks to God for this great victory I Fiom tliis hut he en)erged 
like a tnati inspired, and with the quoraii pressed in his bosom, 
and the prayetfe still flowing from his lips^ he entered the apart- 
ment of Moorad, and presented to him tlietraitnr Khnlecloolah. “It 
is/' said he," to HeaVen, to your majesty, a!Hl to this, the most 
able and faithful of your friends, that we arc indebted for this 
victory! I haVe done my first duly in returning thanks to ibo 
great etetnal God, vvho to-day interpost'd liis arm ior the protec- 
tion of tho la^ of hifi prophet! My second is to prosrrjiito myself 
before my earthly master, and to offer him my cungratulution* 
lly your unexampled behaviour you have, with troops worn down 
by fatigue, and exhausted by privations, defeated luul dispersed 
the most splendid army that ever took the fiedd in India*! 1 have 
now only to solicit your favour for our friend, who has aided in ' 
this fortunate commencement of your reign ; and \Yiio will always 
be found Worthy to (ill a post of honour in that eiij|)ire of which you 
are now become tlie master. As for mo, my destiny is about to 
be accomplished. As soon as a third victory sluill have placed 
you upon the throne you so much merit, I sbail go and reign 
uver my passions in solitude, whilst you ^uiiritain the religion of 
the one God over all the reginns of Uindoostan.'’ 

fiy plai'ing nem* his brother this traitor, who was devoted io 
his interests, he was sure to be made acquniuted with all that was 
Raid or done in his camp 1 and while he treated his bnther as hi^ 
li^Hster, he was iU communication with his sister Hoshunara, and 
several other influential persons about his lather, and with almost 
every viceray and officer of any liote m the eirqure, wdio all Ipokt d 
Up to him as thuraaslcr spirit that must ultimatel}%huve io decide 
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upon lh«ir ilesliaies. All his nights were spent In these com- 
munications ; and white to the careless he appeared to think of 
nothing but a future state, the more observing saw, that his was 
the only mind in the army that knew no rest from worldly cares. 
He wrote to the two lieutenants under Socleemnn, Jai sing and 
Dulele Khan, to tell them of the defeat of Dara ; and to com- 
mand them to put their prince to death, or to bring liim in chains 
to the feet of the conqueror Moorad Buksh. Though he always 
pretended to be acting for his youngest brother, Moornd, be 
wished the people to know, that the power and the wisdom on 
which the struggle of this great contest was to depend, were 
his— that if his brother should really be suffered to reap the fruit, 
it would be by his forbearance ; and that if he should choose to 
grasp the,helin himself, they might all be found willing to submit 
to the guidance of a pilot whose skill had been tried in such a 
tempest. Sbaesta Khan, the brother of the mother of all the 
children of Shah Jehan, (who now lies buried by ber husband’s side 
in the (host splendid of all the tombs of the earth, the Mousalman 
at Agra, and had died long before the struggle for empire 
began,) was considered as the moat accomplished writer at that 
time in Hindustan ; and he, like, Khuleeloolab, hud been exa.i- 
perated against Data by soino' supposed indignity, or by a deport- 
ment which showed too plainly that Data's acce.ssiou to the throne 
must tend greatly to diminish bis power and influence. He now 
employed the power {(Hr which be had been so much distinguished, 
(0 gratify his revenge, by forming parties to support the cause ol 
Ourungzebe in every quarter of the empire. - 
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CHAPTER XL. 

DilRA RKTREATS TOWARDS LAHORE— IS RODRI-D BY THE .TATS— 
THEIR CHARACTER. 

As soon as Jy sing and Dulele Khan received Ourungzebe ^ 
letters, it was determined that they should be shown to the 
young prince, that he might be induced to fly from the army, and 
thus save them from the dilemma of either supporting the weaker 
side, or seizing and delivering the most amiable and most popular 
member of all the imperial family into the hands of the victor, 
who would probably some day himself, out of policy, punish them 
for having presumed to lay violent hands upon his person. Be- 
sides, the prince was a favourite among the soldiers ; and they 
would not allow him to be taken without much bloodshed. 
Under these considerations Jy sing, to whom Dulele Khan was 
entirely subservient from views of interest, took the letters opon in 
his hand to that prince, who had himself just heard of his father s 
defeat and flight ; and urged him to leave* the army forthwith and 
seek an asylum with Prithee Sing,, the R. |[i of Seereenuggur in 
the Hiinmalah mountains, who would receive him hospitably, 
and iu his fastnesses he able to defend him against all the armies 
JO the world Sooleeman soon saw, that in all the army he had 
80 successfully commanded against his uncle, now that his fath er 
had been defeated and driven from the capital, he could calculate 
upon the fidelity of only a few^personal friends ; and with these 
set out under a solemn pledge# from the two lieutenants, that they 
^ould protect him in his flight, and secure the safety of all the pro- 
perty he took with him. Ho hud au elefduint loaded entirely 
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with gold coins; and tliis, with the grantor part of all the other 
valuable property, was soon taKen froic hint hy detachments sent 

t. 

Bftcretly after him for the purpose by these two traitors. By these 
parties md the militia of the great landhoUlers along the road, who 
always seized with avidity the opportunity of plundering flying 
armies, or detachments of whatever party, he lost almost ail liin 
bairgnge ; while many of his remaining followers were killed in the 
attempt to defend it ; and still more discouraged from following him 
to the end of his journey. He reached at length the capital of the 
Rijjab, lying on the banks of the Alukuunda river, thirty miles above 
its junction with th^ Ganges ! and only six stages from Hurdwar, 
vvhere the united streams emerge into the great plains of ludia. He 
had his wife and child with him. The Rajah received him with all 
honour, and cordial liospitariiv ; and assured him that he would 
be there as s«fe, and he hoped as happy, as if he was hiinself 
fiovereign of the country. 

Daca, after hirs defeat, was ashamed to see his fathw, but: 
he had an interview with his sii^ter, Johauara* as he parsed; 
through Agra iti his retreat towards Delhi. His father tried, 
through her and other cmifiJeutial messpiigers, to inspii^ him 
wifli hopes; and sent liiin •one hundred camel loads of gold 
and silver coin, to assicd him in raising new levies. He took 
with him his wife, who was the daughter of lijs uncle PurveZ', 
his daughters, and hisfaungest son, Sipeher She|coh, and about 
four hundred persons, all that still reniained f^ithf^| ^ him in 
his misforl lines ; but he expected to be joined at D^lhi by Uie 
army of his son Sooleeinan, on whoso fidelity he thought h^ 
still rely, hut by wh|(;b that son had he^iu already actually desert- 
ed, plundered, and driven a fugitive tolhen^p.UDtaip8. Qabi?way 
from Agra to Delhi he was nttaclfed by tb^ JaU, a fnbe known 
up to that time only as peasants and ' robbers. Th^y 
him cf almost all his valuable property ; and among P.th^T things 
(tooly the huudred jcamelloadsof gold and silver with whi^h hs 
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hnd bp(»n provided by his father. The fruits of this and other 
similar attacks upon travellers and remnants of armies, were 
laid out in the construction of the mud forts of Bhuftpore, 
Hatras, Ueeg, Gohud, &o., which enabled their leaders to mako 
depredations on all the surrounding territories, and retain gar- 
risons that were long conisdered impregnable by the natives, and 
afterwards found very formidable even to our own armies. 

The spirit of union, which animated and strengthened 
them in their infancy, as mere bands of robbers, fostered and 
supported their growth to the mature age of formidable prin- 
cipalities, when it became dignified with the name of patriotism, 
or national feeling. They continued, what they had always 

been, cultlvatorfi of the soil and robbers ; only they now robbed 

» 

upon a large scale ; and had not two powerful rivals appeared, 

in the English and Mahrattas, the Jtlts would probably have 

soon become sole masters of the empire of Hindoostan. Out of 

the nuclei of these bands of robbers, grown into principalities 

and converted to the religion of Nank Shab extending from 

the Jumna to the Indus, was formed, by one master spirit, the 

empire of the Seiks. The unconverted Jdts along the Jumna 

and Ohumbul, virtually wielded tJie power of the house of 

Tymoor on the throne of Delhi, when those two rivals entered 

the arena ; and they waited only for the same master spirit, the 

llnnjeet sing, to unite their efforts upon n |re distant expeditions, 

with the name, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war I Along 

the Jumna and Chumbul they have now, under a government 

* 

that can effectually prevent their indulging their old sporting 
propensities, sunk quietly down into peaceful subjects and in- 
dustrious peasantry, and between the Jumna and the Indus, it 
is in be hoped they will, at* no distant period, sink to the 
same state under the sarac^ beneficent rule. There is ^this 
difference between the two. The grngs or armies of both were 
composed almost exclusively of members of the same family or 
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tribe, Jata or Seiks, ( which the Jats easily became, having no 
recognized caste of their own among Hindoos;) bnt the con- 
quest and occupation of Cashmere, Peshawar, and Mooltan, aug- 
mented the Seik army so much, that it absorbed all the members 
of the tribe over the country they occupied ; their ploughshares 
were all converted into swords ; and every Nank Sbahee dut 
became a soldier. Their places in agriculture were filled by meu 
of other castes ; and the Seiks became segregated from the soil, 
and from the mass of the peaceful and industrious over whom 
they tyrannized, and with whom they have never since had any 
bond of union or sympathy — breath may maV them as a breath 
hath made.’* The Juts along the Churabul and tlic Jumna, on 
the contrary, were never united under any conqueror, whose 
ambition could combine and direct their powers to foreign con- 
quests, and keep them up as a standing army employed exclu- 
sively in military duties for his service. They continued to drive 
their ow<n ploughs while they fought their own battles ; or their 
families drove them for them, like the Romans in the early 
periods of their history. Dara had orders from his father to the 
governor of Delhi, to furnish him with all the elephabts and 
horses in the imperial stables, which would of themselves have 
been sufficient to mount a considerable foi'ce ; but this governor, 
who had been in correspondence with Otirungzebe, knew that 
Sooieeman bad fled to| be mountains, and left all his army to the 
victor ; and he refused to allow Dara to enter into the citadel, 
or to take anything from the treasury, arsenals, or stables of bis 
father. Dara now, deserted by all the cluefs whom he had in- 
serted in his days of pride and power, proceeded by a rapid march 

to Lahore, accompanied by about ten thousand men, mostly 
levies. t 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

BttAR JEHAN imprisoned BY MiS TWO SONS, OUKONKZElJE AND MOoRaD. 

Ok the JJrd of June, 1G58, OurungZebe and Moorad marched 
their armies to Agra, and encamped about two miles from tiie fort- 
ress in which stood the palace of their father. Shah Jehun tried 
al! he could to persuade his two sons to pay him a visit it unattend- 
ed and for several days the people of the capital were amused 
with the preparations for the interview. It was bhali Jehan a 
intention lo have them both seized and put to death, or confined 
in prison, by means of a band of masculine Cal muck womeD, 
whom he kept well armed in the seraglio. All that be did uud 
intended to do was made known to Ournugzebe, by his sister 
Roshunara, and other friends with whom he kept up a close cor- 
respondencCf Jehanara, however, steady to the interests oiber 
father and Dam, entered into the scheme ; and did all she could 
to persuade (Jurungzebe to come into the citadel, and become 
reconciled to his father. Two plans had been proposed and delibe- 
rated upon after tho defeat of Dara. for the Emperor to 

take the field, and rally round him all the chiefs and forces that he 
could ; the other to inveigle the rebel brothers into the fortress, and 
there to dispose of them. Ourungzebe was made every day 
accrual n ted with these deliberations ; and afraid that the emperor 
might be tempted to adopt that plan which would still give him a 
chance of success, he made his lister Jehanara believe, that he was 
really impatient to throw himself at ais fathers feet, and implore 
forgiveness for the past, if she could only secure lo him protection 
the resentment of hb two brtthers, Ihc aiiibili\.us Moorad 
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and the lijiiighty Dara ! All this she believed, because she t\dshed 
it ; and because Moorad had insulted her by the insolent manner in 
tvhich'he received her advances. Moorad never knew how or 
when to suppress his emotions, or subdue his passions, dehanara, 
bating as she did her brother Ouriiugzebe, paid her first visit to 
Moorad, pretending that she believed Ourungzebe bad been 
honest in considering him as the Commander-in-chief. Moorad 
knowing bow tnuch she was devoted to l)ara, and opposed to 
them, treated her with indignity : and she was leaving the camp 
in disgust when Ourungzebe rushed out bare-footed, and holding 
one of the legs of her palanqueen in bis right btind, ran along by her 
6ide,and entreated her to honour his tent with her presence, if but 
for a moment. She wtis pleased with this mark of homage from 
the real commander of a victorious ahny in the midst ol his sol- 
diers; and went back to his tent, where she was fluttered into lb's 
|)er8ua3ion, that Ourung^ebe was really the man be pretended to 
be, and' deterred from seeking a reconciliation with his father 
111 e rely by the dread of the resentment and ambition of bis 
brothers ! Full of this persuasion, and pleased with the notic/ri 
that she had herself inspired him with these better feeffngs, slio 
returned to her father to make arrangements for the expected 
interview.* 

Shah Jehan Was by this means prevented from taking the 
field, or sj^pearing oir^^'of the palace, where he Waited day after day 
expecting the promised visits of his sons. OuruUgzede deferred 
his visit on various pretences, till at last an intercepted letter was 
brought to him in open council, addressed from the emperor to 
Dara, commanding him to advance no further than Delhi, as he 
was about to receive a visit from his two brothers, and should 
take good care that they never ^tood in bis Way again. Ihis 

* JehauftjrAs vi;-it touk place OD the ISth of June, Oiifungiich 

and Mouiad >ront aud took gl the palUcc Dura on the U’th. 
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iotter had been forged by Onrnngzeho himself for the ocession ; 
but the thing had been so well contrived and executed, th;it hard- 
ly any person in the army biit this prince himself and Shaesta-^ 
khan knew the secret ; and the sympathy for the father, which hjtd 
begun to be felt by all classes of people through the army and 
city, was in some measure transferred to the two rebel eons,, 
‘^The bird that escaped the net is about to be caUgiit again,’* was 
the expression in this letter, which Was sent by a fast runner well 
known, and called Nadir Dil. tt was intercepted by one of 
Sliaestakhan's troopers. The fortress was surrounded by the two 
armies, and the prin(!C ^tahnmed luul erected his batteries ready 
to blow down the walls, when uis grandfather consented to receive 
him as tlie represontutive of his father Oarungzebe, who preten-^ 
dod to be extremely ill. This prince contrived to gain over the 
soldiers oil duty at the gates, who admitted a considerable body 
of select armed followers. Advancing with them to the interior 
apartments of the palace, he put to death every man he met, 
without distinction. Soldiers, slaves, eunuchs, and women, were 
all imli.scrimiuately murdered. Shah Jehan sat on his throne 
ready to receive him, amidst the presents of inestiinahle value, 
which had heen prepared as a bait tor h is father. The Fiiupornr 
wasniad with rage when he found Iiims^df foiled at Lis own game^ 
iind actually a prisnnerin the hands of his errandson with his atten- 
dants cut down and ina^jsaered at his palace d'^ors. In li’s passion 
he sent to the young soldier, and invited him to come in and a^cend 
the throne at wliicli his father was aiming, but which ho would dis- 
grace by Ills crirties. lie offered to swear solemnly on tlie Koran, 
to bestow that tlirotie on him, and maintain him Upon it, if he would 
only set liimself up as the defender of his old grandfather against 
his rebellious sons. ‘ Such an action would,’ he said, '^secure to 
Idni the blessing of heaven* and airaldish him in the affectwns ol 
<all Lmod nuoj, who would appbiuii tne delivery of l>is grandfather 
from a vile prison, and the puni^>hmcnt of two rebellious sons,'’ 
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liatl ronsenrecl Dj lx? ?nmle tho of nvpnsring 

tho old mans injurie;^ upon liis two sons, lie possibi'v 

have aruiined tlio tlirono , bill-. distrn‘’tin'j bis ^^raiulfatbei s 
designs, and dreading his father's powers and abilities to fiustrafo 
them, shonld they be honest, he declined the invitation, and 
doinandeii the ju*v of every gate of the Ibrtres.r, iliat his fath^^r 
might come with full assurance of safety to throw hlmsrJJ at hir, 
For two days Mahomed waited with all his num iind.-r 
arms lo receive the keys, till at last Shah dehan, seeing ;ill tho 
guards, one after tiio other, withdrawn fnnu the small gates that 
led to his aparttnents, delivered up the keys to his gramison, who 
eonveyed them to his father. Onniug/.(.‘ho sent in ICthar Khan, 
as temporary governor r»f the fortress ; and he shut up the 
Emperor and his eldest daughter, and all his women, in their 
apartments, causing all the gateways, doors, and windows iimt 
. were not indispensahle, and well-guarded, to he walled up, lo 
prevent ’an V comtnnnicHtion between them and tho people wiih- 
*. out, ex(x*pt througii him/ Ourangzebe wrote at the same time 
U short letto'r addressed to ids father, e.xcnsing liiinself for pro- 
ooedingto such lengths against hi.s awtust p.oww, (m the\^fOiind 
of his evident detonninatioii y) sacrifice all his other soms to tiie 
passion? and ambition of Dara, as evinced in the intercepfed 
l^uter, and the mrcssity they were under to provide for their 
oWn safety. “Had been for tiieso, liis fatlicr's designs 

against his life, he should,'’ he sail, ‘‘have paid liis respects to 
him on the first day of hi.s arrival ; and as soon as he shomd 
have Diit it out of Dara's powxr further to prosecute his evil 
designs, he would still come, open the gate.s to him, throw him- 
self at his feet, and implore his forgiveness and hlessing. He 
took care that copies of this letv-er should be circulated through 
. tile armies, and sent to all the pr(\vinces of the cinpira; ; but it 

* lilt put uj I’l'isjuii on thu iCtli ui tinroj lorio. 
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l-iolievnl lip nPYor Kont It. to liis Fatlior. as it. \va.s no lonj;pr a matter 
of any imporraaoe to him whai. he mi;^ht think or i’eel iipuu the 
tiiihject of his (jonduc.t towards liim. 

The family of Ameer Juml a had been set at liberty when tlio 
viefors first entered Agra ; and he was now sent ofi‘as tlie viceroy 
of Moorad, to (Jozarat and Kliandeish. The treasures found in 
tlic palace wtu’C, to all appearance, divided equally among tho 
htotliers ; hut it was Ourungzebe’s policy to allow iniudi to bd 
<'oii(V‘ah.Ml, vvhern bo was .sure ho’ealtan- to find it ; and of what 
was taken, the greater part went nnperoeived to his eotfeis. Ho 
apooint-'d their uncle, Sliac.stakhan, in whose devotion and ability 
lie coiiM entiiely rely, a.s governor of the city ; and all the great 
o'li ‘crs of state now llocked about him to teinhn* tlcnr servir'es. 

V 

The Hmp^ror, who had snfidred himself to he t.liii.s shat up iu 
his own apartment, was no longer thought of. Had he, instead 
r.( attempting to (Contest with bis wary son, Ouningzebe, at bia 
own game, and trying to inveigle him into bis j)o\ver* boldly 
shown bim.self among bis troops a few days before, the arinie.s 
whicli be bad created and commanded wdth brilliant and iin- 
internipted success for thirty years, w’onld still, It is thought by 
most people, have sunported him ; his sons might have be* n 
ash.’inmd openly to fight against their venerable father. Their 
only hope, at first. lay in his being anablo to show himself ar tho 
held of hi, s troops in the field, or being ..^M*aiiadoJ to reuiain at 
borne by Dara ; as this was the only tiling rb it could give a 
colour to their impudent pretence, that he was a pri.mner in tho 
hands of his eldest son, and not a irco agent, and tliat they had 
»*eally taken up arms to rescue and avenge him. Dot alter they 
had got to the capital, and Dara bud lied before them, it was, 
p^rhans, too late for him to do flh, with a f.iir clmnee of success. 
Many of the mo.st powerful lejvlers, who knew perfectly well that 
the Hmperor was all along a free agent, had compromised fbem- 
selves by opcnlv joining the reb«,n sons ; and like the^e bods them- 
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Rrives, they all felt that they had gone too far to reeoile — that 
they must now crush the Ernperor nr perish. It is thought that 
the old' man would have made the attempt, had not Oiiruugzehe 
managed to persuade liis sister Jehauara, that ho would realiv 
wait upon his father, and throw himself at his feet. She cer-f 
taiuly prevailed upon her father to roly upon her assuranco, that 
Ourungzebe would oomo ; and the father knew the incapacity of 
Jlocrad too v^*ell to caro whether ho came or npt. 
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CHAPTER XLII 


orRUNGZFi]!: TnroTva off the ma?k, zmpriroxs his brother moorad 

AND assumes the GOVERNMENT OF THE EMPIRE 

Having secured tho person of tlio Emperor, and provided 
for the fidelity and tranquillity of the capital, the two armies 
ooinmcnced thoir mareli in pursuit of tho fugitive Dara — Ourung- 
;;ol)e’s arniv keeping on the ricrht, and Moorad s on the left bank 
of the river Jumna, Oiirungzebe crossed the river, and pasfed 
much time with his brother every day, talking chiefly on the 
subject of his coronation, whioli^ho had resolved should take place 
near the old niosquo at Matr.ara, but his real design seemed clear 
to ov^‘ryondv hut his inf:UnatoJ brother himself. He was advised . 
to remain at the capital, since he had been declnrod Emperor, and 
to permit Ouninczebc to pursue l)ara alono ; but his desire for 
military fame would not permit him to see his armies led to 
further victories by another, Ills favourite attendant, the 
eunuch Shah’A])aH, every day urged upon liim the necessity of 
guarding himself against the dosigus brother, which had 

become evident to everybody but him?]clf; but nothing could 
awaken the suspicions of Moorad, who saw tho preparations that 
his brother was nftiking for bis coronation with undisguised 
delight, and entirely relied upon his affection, and professed desire 
to devote himself entirely to religion, and to see on the throne 
the man who was most likely# to enforce its observances. Before 
tho armies left Agra, that of Moorad clamoured for arrears of pay, 
and he tried in vain to persuade Iho hankers of that city tcTsend 
him jtho n;icau8 to de/iray them. OurungzeW’s almy bad bstti 
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regularly paiil, and be now lout Moorad money onongh to pay 
his their arroar^^. Daring the whole march to Mathara, dis- 
oiplino’had boon entirely disregarded in lloovad’s army. The 
tents of the priare \vero scenes of perpetual debauchery ; and 
riot and disorder filled his camp. In Ournngzebe’s, on tlie con-. 
trary, the strictest discipline was ohservod ; tlie whole army went 
to their morning, evening, and midday prayers, with as much 
regularity in camp as in qnarters. Councils wore reg>darly lield ; 
and all the principal officers were made to feel that lliey liad tlio 
confidence of their prince, and could entirely rely npofi him as 
long as he should be able to rely upon them. This c.nnlidonce in 
the capacity of their loader, and his ability to disc(‘rn merit and 
reward services, the officers imparted to tlioir nuin ; and, in spile 
of all his crimes and dissimulations, no man ever commanded an 
army more devoted to his service. 

The preparations ibr the coronation of Monrad being ready, 

the day for the ceremony, after consulting the stars, was fixed f(»r 

the 27th of June, 16o3. Tlie spot chosen was the groat plain in 

front of the old mosque. Tents, formed of the richest gold 

brocade, were pitched all round this plain ; and the whole 

area within was coveriMl witli canopies of rich coloured clothe 

supported upon poles fastened to the ground by r(»pes df silk* 

Upon a throne, under these magnificent canopies, ainl in the midst 

of the armies, Moorad-was to re«-eive tho turban ami the iju* 
tr^' 

perial sabre from the Uunds of tho great Quazee, or (diief prie.st 
of the Mahomedan religion. The day before tlit ceremony >vas to 
have taken place, Ourungzebo was nnabJo ib pay his usual oven- 
,ing visit to iloorad, in consequence of siuldon indispusitiou ; and^ 
as it was necessary once more to consult lire astrologers about the 
suitableness of the day fixed u|v>u, ho begged Moorad would 
come and sup with him. IShah Ahas again urged bis prince not 
to pst himself in the power of his brother, but in vain, dhey 
wevo foil'c.vcA f y o^dy a Ibw of his hoinsehold ti’oops. As he 
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I'Ouled oti tliR right bank of the river, he met an old acquaia- 
la!i(‘<s Ibrahim Khan, now an officer in his brothers army. 
Shocked to see the generous prince sn infatuated, he serzed hi 
horse by the bridle, and exhumed, “ \\ liitber are you going, my 
prince, ainl what evil j^tar loads you to Ourungzebe ?” 

I go, Ibrahim, to fetch the crown ; it is from the Quazee's 
hands that I am to receive it.” 

Ihruliirn retird, and turning away his face, wiped a tear 
from his eye, for lie had recived from him much kindness, Lhongh 
he was now in I he, service of another. The Quazee,f?*om whom he 
was to reiadvo the imperial ensigns, met iiim at the door of 
Ouruiig/ebc^s tent, and tried to pntliim on his guard bv greeting 
liiiii vvilli these words — ^ our entrance is fortunate, mv prince. 
Way it please the Aimiglity that. )our departure may be so 
likewise !” 

ft 

There w'jis so inucli of kindc.csA, aficotion, and respect in the 
inaniKU* with which Utirang/.i'ho received his brother, ‘that all 
Icelingsof disl.rt^st were reinovi'd in tlo ir cordial embrace, not 
only fiiim Moorad's own bosom, btit from that of every one of hia 
followers, save the trusty Shah Abas, who gave bis master upaa 
lost Oiirutigzebe. wliiio be emliniced him willi all the warmth 
of a hrother^s alVoction, addressed him with all the respect of a 
subject. After embracing him, lie, w'ith the feelings of tha 
icndove.st solieitudi!, gently passed his ha.^lkerchief over his face, 
and wiped otf the dust and perspiration of this journey ; for the 
wcatlier had hccorno intensely lad., and the loads were very dustJ^ 
He had arranged everything with Ameer Khan, and a few other 
of his contiJential officers, who^ usually supped with him ; iiud 
when the to circulate, he begged his brother to 

permit him to tal^i little repose, as he was still weak, and in a 
r^ood (leal of pain • ami wislie;! to prepare for the august cere* 
tuoiiirs of the eolonatioii, which wa- to ta’ke place the next morn* 

The wine of Shiraz cirouhiU'd freely. Moora-i eot drunk. 
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find fell asleep upon the carpet. All the rest retired. All 
Moorad*s officers had, by Ourungzebe’s orders, been entertainod 
by the principal ofBcers of his suite with the same excellent wines* 
Shah Abus and the other attendant, when they found their 
master left alone, went in and sat bv hitn as ho slept ; but about 
midnight OuningZebe ordered them out, that his brother might 
sleep the more quietiy. He had then bis sword and ponhud 
removed, as if they incommoded him ; and shortly after going in 
himself he put on an air of groat indignation, and spurned 
Moorad wdth his foot. What shame, what infamy are you 
bringing upon us and our cause? An emperor of the Moguls to 
be lying diUnk upon the floor ! What will be said of us ? Take 
this infamous man/' ex(daimod he, in a seeming transport of 
rage, “this beastly druakani, who thus violates the laws of GoJ 
and his holy prophet, and throw, him into yonder dark room to 
sleep out his wine nnseen by man !” 

Six men rushed in well armed, with silver fetters. Moornid 
awoke, stood up, and, not finding his sword, called out lustily for 
help. “Let him die if he resist.'*,’, said his brother. The fetters 
Were soon put upon his Icg^; and ho was thrown iiito a separate 
tent, and well guarded. The* music continued to play asjf riotliing 
had interrupted tlie fe.stivity of the two brothers; and the friends o 
Moorad, roused by his shouts, were rusliing towards him, when 
they were asanred tli4*' their master, in a fie of drm.:ketiiiess,to() 
common to him, had heen abasing everybody, even his owuf 
brother, and was now put to bed that lie might repose, and bo 
ready for the ceremonies in the morning. ^>hah Abas was at the 
same time pinioned and thrown into another tent. Men were 
cent through the whole camp with the same story about Moorad a 
drunken fit, and with haudsorile presents to all the principal 
(jfficers ; and promises of incfeaBeclpay and promotion to tho whole 
army, as u reward for the value of their past services. In the 
morning tbvi greater pait of moorad’s army came ucroaa the river 
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to see the ceremony of tlio coroniitioii, all unarinod, according to 
orders, as it liad been pretended, that on the occasion of such 
tiifuultiious rejoicings, it might be dangerous to allow tlio multi- 
tude to be armed. Almost all the oflicers had expected this 
event, and the greater part of thorn desired it, as they considered 
(hiriingzebe to be the only man wiio could lead them safely 
through the perilous enterprise in which they had all embarked 
their hopes, and only dreaded that he might be honest in Lis 
professed desire of a life of religious retirement. 

Moorad and his faithful follower, Shah Abas, had before 
daylight, on the morning that he was to have been crowned, b<^eu 
placed in two close litters, and sent otf upon the backs of two 
elephants towarils Delhi, where they were imprisoned in the 
small fort of Snlcengurh, situated upon an island in tlie Jumua,'*^ 
Some of the most trusty of the troops of Ourungzebe were placed 
all around the enclosure; and when the armies bad assembled to 
witness the coronation, some persons, placed near the platform on 
which it was to take place, called out, ‘‘Long life to Ourungzebe ?''• 
This was echoed by other persons placed in different parts of the 
area, and by the armed squadrons outside, and soon after shouted 
with an enthusiasm throughout tha whole multitude ; and when 
Ourungzebe, who waited only for this signal, showed himself upon 
the platform where his brother \va.s to have been crowned, he was 
received with tumultuous shouts of apph^se, as if hut one uncou- 
trollable feeling of delight animated the whole ma^s. He seated 
himself for a momet ui)OU the throne, and then retired. 

There was not the slightest appearance of a movement in 
favour of his brother, or a change in the minds ot the people ; 
they had lost their nominal, but retained their real head; and they 


* Monriid wa«« put in prison on tho‘J7llj of Junr, 10-'»S. Oiiruog7e^>e for- 
rnally crowued liinp<’ror oil the 2*n’d of lOoS; and tho iilicr sot out in 
Vur,;uitof DarUi The coronation tovk pluco in tho •'‘ihulaiuar near L'ulhi. 
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all ielt, tlial iti reality tliere had been a change lor the better, that, 
^‘hey were luuier the Undisguised coniniaiid of a man capable of 
conduotiug them to Wealth, lionour, and glory; and boimd to wear 
the crown they should win fur him, or perish. The Empire 
became,*' says a sensible Iralian narrator of these events, "the fruit 
of an intrigue the best sustained, and most ably conducted of any 
recorded in history.'* OnrUngxebe was now lorty years of age 
his father, Shah Jehan, sixty^seven. 

Ourung 25 ebo now left Mathara at the bead of both armies, 
and proceeded to Delhi in search of Dara, who, hearing of his 
approach, left that city, and took the road to Lahore, raising 
troops and levying contributions for their payment as iie advanced. 
Sooleeinau, at the head of seven thousaml men, whom he had 
collected* around him in rbe mountains, descended into the plains 
at Hurdwar lo join hi.s father ; but Ourungtfiebe, calculating upon 
the probability of this attempt, bad pushed on Fidae Kbau, at tlio 
head oCtitUen tboiisaud veteran troops, who soon dispersed the new 
levies of the young prince, and ho was obliged to return to the 
mountains. Dara passed the Sutlego at the head of thirty 
thousand men; cressed tlio Bea, and leaving there a large force, 
under the coiiuimnd of Daoevi Kbau, to defend the passage ugainbt 
his brother, went on to lialiore. ^ 

()iirungzebe, six days afrc»" the coronation, on the 29 th of 
July, set out in juirsi|t, of Dara. Tho solstitial rains had set in 
heavily, and the countries over which the armies passed were lor 
the most part under water, llo knew the danger of giving repose 
either to Dara or his own troops. He was often alone many miles 
m advance of his troops, eating nothing but dry unleavened bread, 
drinking nothing but water, and reposing, when he reposed at ail, 
under a tree with nothing but Lis shield for a pillow, like the 
humblest soldier in his array, yaood Khan had takeu up a 
strong position on the Bea, bad fortilied it well, was devotedly 
attached to* tho cause of Dara, and so strong in force, that he euuM 
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^‘iYrM*t.u;il!y kopt niinni^z<‘lio in rhpck fjoveral niontlia. 
r)iiningzel>f* sjiw tliis, ami having fmlnavdurcd in vain to <'orrupt 
liliu, ho tnaiiagiHl, through his fricMnia in Dantn camp, to ciicnUiu 
roports so innrli to his prejudioo. that Dara cuinmanded him to 
.'iha»ni(Hi (ho posr, and join him at Lahoro* Ho did so wiih 
groat rcdnotanco. Oiiningzoho passed the l)oa without opposition, 
and coritiinKMl tho pursuit. Hara should have rotreated from 
lialjnro upon (\‘iho(d, whom M^dnihhut roiguod as vioorov, was 
nnioli Ijolovod hy tho arniv and the people, and devotedly atUoliod 
to tho faiiso of Shah Johan and Hara. ilo coiiiniaiidod the 
Kiiyhor Pass hotwo(Mi (’:i1k)o! ami l/xhoro. and tho Uhoi:in Pa>;\ 
hotweeii Ruklcur and tjaudahar; which passes havi* always boon 
oonsidemi tho k(*ys of Hiridoosian to tho wostward, and might 
have heen easily derondod against (Jurungzol)(‘ hy a very small 
(oroe. The traitor, Kluileeloolah, however, who dest*rtod him on 
tilt? Chumbnl, and others wlio had hctm sour on in a«ivanco, 
in pursuit of him, were too close b) give him ipucdi iimo for 
deliheration; and iu an evil hour ho ilotormincd to take ilio road 
through Mo-dtan to (rozorat. His troops, Hiidlng that they had 
nothing to hope, and ovorvrl;ing to fear from fhe guidance of such 
a man, who never soomo<l to know what to do, or whom to ritist 
m tamo of ditYiciiliv, now dosorltoi him iu cro vds. 
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^CRCNr.ZFRr: MFr.r*; shoojah ix p.knt;al and Dr.rKATs him, after 

PEKSUlNfi lUlIA To THE HYI'HASH. 

Oi’Ut’vnzKBlc piirsiH^i liiin so fir ns Mo'han, an<1 thorp, 
finiiing tlmt ho. wi]^ no loinjor forinitlahlo, un<l that \\\^ lirothor 
Slioojah was in full rnarcli from Bengal to })olhi, wiihlhopip* 
tornh’d (l/\'iire to rolea o thoir father and Mooratl from prison, 
}m left the piinsnir. to a divi>ion under the coiumand of his foster 
brother, Moer Ihiba, an«i rotrai^pd Ids steps with the rest of hi^ 
army towards Dellii * Between Mooltan and Lahore, while, as 
usual, several miles in advance of his troops, he suddenly and 
imexpeetedly met the »ly-irur, at the head of siv thovisaiv! 

Rajpoc4t eavahy. Jy-^ine: was following up with tho d^siirn of 
?idincr with the strongest, fpr he was atuudied to the old Ktuperor, 
Shfih Jehan, and would h^ve h;*co glad of an opporumity of 
roiseuing him from prison, though he disliked Dara, from ilie 
artrout he had passed upon him in calling iiiiii a imtsic-master. 
When he saw Ouruug^ehe advaueing towards hiin on his plephant, 
almost alone, he coneliided that ip* N'^d heon d^d^ted, ighl 
retreating ; and ar first rcsdved to hjpi, take hiin a prj.^otiei- 
to Agra, Jpid restore the p.hl Emperor tq liherfy £^nd enipire. 
(.hirnngiicho saw lii 3 dapgor, and warded it pfl’ vyilh jiis usiiaj 
ad(]rcss. (jfoing up boldly to he cxolapnoi!— *% 

and I’iither, you are come in good tiute—ljara js lost : i»e is a 
wivudied fugjtiyH in the (lesiU'ts, x^ilhout money or trpiips ; .'thd ^ 

_ I ' 

Uu;uu;/'‘.)t‘ K*t[ Mo'.-liuii, ou his rtttueii ou tho 11th of Octobor, 
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)iavp loft a handftil of men under Meer P>aha lo pursue liim, that 
1 in:iy iro had; and settle affairs at. Agra. J am afraid that hi.n 
deserters njay he making disturbances at Lahore. My aVmy is a 
good deal fatigued, and does not come on fast enough : voiirsU 
fresli ; go, for God'.s sake and take eare of that city and province^ 

I make ymi governor of tliem I” Sayifig this, he took from hU 
own neck a string of pearls of immense value, and put them over 
tlm neck of the llijah, saying — •‘Vour conduct toward.s Soulee- 
man Shekoh has made me for ever your debtor ; to such a friend I 
can euti ust anything. Hut Dulele Khan is not with you ! I 
sliall he revenged upon him. t'arewell, my best of friends’.’' 
Saying this Im passed on, and tlie Rajah, with all his trooiv*^ 
followed in hU train. Had he faltered, or hesitated a moment^ 
lie would liave betm a prisoner, and taken, off to Agra l»y the 
Hijpoot cavalry, before any of his troops coidil have been lirouglit 
up to his re.-^cne. 

Jeswuut Sing followed up with his new levies to .support 
the cause of Dara, should he hud him in a euiiditiou to make a 
stand against his brother ; but discovering that he had iieeu 
iicseried hy his armies, he triiMl to make a virtue of nece8.siiy, ami 
joined t biruugzel)e, who rccMvc^l him coldly. t)urung/.ehe 
.eiKored Ijahore on the 2’)th of October, and Uelhl on the ‘jlai of 
Noyember. Here he halted three dayVs, and clebraicd his hfith- 
d.iy^ heiug iti his fort, -first year. All % most able chiefs of ilie • 
.ciupire assisted at this ceremony ; ami amoug the rest Daood 
.I^Mu, the last of the great men who desertinl the cause ot Dara. 
j' iudiug him determined to persist in his resolution to take the 
road through Selude to Oo 7 ,orat, he gave up hi.s cause iti despair 
a«d offered his services to OurungjKobe. who, aware of his abili- 
ties, received birp Avith greal^distinctiuu, 

Auiteer ♦fumla, wbo h:jd been sent to the government of 
.and Kha:;iiJoish, after bis release from prison, was now, 
^ordered fo joiia Ou.r.ui.ig/..eh^ with all the troops* that he could 
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hvinff from these p)OYinre.s to assist in liio <*nm|>aign 
Shoojah. , Having reinforced the troops under SliaesiU; at Agrn, 
to enable him to meet any attempts on the part (»f yonwg S*>olef-. 
man from the mountains; and sent his hrotiier Moonul Irom 
Suleemgur a prisoner to Gwalior, Oiiningzebe now set out, (oi 
the 3rd of Deoemhor, to meet his broiiier Slioojrdi, who was 
adavnoing from Bengal at the bead of an army fai im)re |Hnvertiil 
than he hud yet had to encounter, hecaii.se bettor orgnnispd imd 
disciplined, and more united in feelings of aitaclnncnt aiia iidoiiiy 
to their chief. He took tlio ISaj/ili Jeswunt Sing wiih him. jlSui 
one man in the ariny of 8h(>oj:ih eonld bo pn^ ailed upon h> 
betray him, so much had he made himself b^*5o\ <:d aiiwl lespijcitMl 
in his goY’ernmenl. Mahomt‘<l. the eldest son o{ ( )m ungzehe, 
liad been appointed g<)vernor of Mooltan, and be was now ordertnl 
to join his father wiih four thoiisand horse from that piovince, 
Ourungzebe, to enable him and Meor Jurnla tt'join him, moved 
down slowly bflctweon the Ganges and »lninua. .Soijjah, having 
refreshed Ids army a few days at the city of .Vllaliabad, which 
stands at the junction of these two rivers, niovnil up seventy miles 
to the town of Ktijwa, where he took up an ex*'t*llent position on 
the batik 4)f a lari»e reservoir (^f tihe watm-, wiibont wood or water 
bevond it formally miles, to axlbrd shade or refreshment lo 
an arinv'. 

This position he f(||,tified strongly, placing liis batterit^s on a 
ri’^ing ground; with entrenchineiiis all round; mid Oiirnng/. ‘be was 
obliged to encamp several inilr.s di.'-tant, from ilie want ol watei. 
Ameer Jumia, who had punbeti on before his^ lorces irom Khan- 
deisli and (lozerat, and joined him a few days bntore, biiggestcil a 
plan to draw Shoojah from his strong enirencbmmd'i by a feigned 
leireut. The armies were drawn •out for action on the (lib id 
flanuary, Iboil ; bnt after a few disciprgos of artillery both retirciL 
l)u?ing the following night Ameer Juinla got forty guns 'vn! 
placed, and chained to each otlier, ao that no cavalry could charge 
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tliTon^rh them. He was all night employed in preparing this 
artillery, ami encowraging the troops for the coming conflict ; 
while Onriingzehe remained all night fervently at prayers,* iD)plor- 
iv;g the Deity to grant him victory. Just before dawn, and 
while he was still at liis prayers, horrible screams were heard from 
tire reur, where the families of Mahomed Sultan and the chief 
nobility had been placed ; and it was found that Jeswunt Singh, 
with ail the Rajpoot cavalry, twenty thousand in number, had 
treacherously attac ved the rear of Ourungzebe’s camp, and were 
cutting up men, women, and children, and carrying off all the 
valuables they could collect. Jeswunt Sing had the evening 
before sent word to Shoojah, that he should do this, in order to 
give him an opportunity to attack his brother, in the midst of the 
disorder. This he was prevented from doing by Ameer Jumlas 
judicious disposition of the artillery. Tea thousand men were 
sent back to defend the baggage and camp followers ; aud many 
officers of distinction who were among them with their followers, 
oitlior went off to the enemy or returned to their homes, for the, 
defection of twenty thousand Rajpoot cavalry at such a critical 
tiTBo, and the disorder which followed, seemed to leave Ourung- 
zube DO chance of victory, for nou^ of Ameer Jumla’s troops had 
y<^t come up from Guzerat. Not more than half his army 
rctnuined wlion the rising sun saw ’their chief, with his usual 
serenity of coiuiteuance, marshalling the|p for action^and assuring 
them of divine protection ; and, above all, they saw Ameer Jumla 
by his side. 

^^hoojah had two sons in the action. Zyaoddeen, the eldest ; 
and Baluud Akhteer, the youngest. Ourungzebe had his eldest 
son, Mahomed Sultan. The elephant on which Shoojah was 
mounted was the largest and boldest in the field; aud seeing 
Onrungisebe in the midst of his troops, he pushed the auimal on 
npon him, in the hope of deciding the battle by bearing bim^ 
down before hiiUi Precede :i by some squadrons of his guards^ 
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Iw iiwdo hw \vay lip lu the spot on wliioli he stood, on Inn 

ttwps; but one of Oiirangzebe s officers seeing his intention, 
pushed* his elephant in between them. His elephant was uver- 
ihfown in the shock, hut he saved that of his master; and 
Khoojah’a was so stunned that he stood trembling in every limb, 
One of ^hoojuirs officers now pushed his elephant upon C^urung- 
zehe's, which in the shock fell upon his kiucs^ and the girths of 
the castle giving way at the same time, it was nearly coming ti/ 
the ground. None of the horses could he brought up to join in 
the strife, and Ourungzehe bad put one loot out of tlie castle 
to descend, w hen Ameer Jnmla, called out to liiin from a distance, 
with a stentorian voice, “ Where is the Deccan now' ! Where is 
the Deccan now !” Cleaning there is no retreat now. He drew 
back his foot, and sat down again ; the girths, though loosened 
by the shock, held on. The adversary's elephant still pressed 
him, when the man who sat behind Ourungzehe shot the driver; 
but tlie animal still pressed on, till the driver of Ourungzehe s 
elephant managed to spring upon his neck, and force him ofl’. 
His place was supplied by ,the man behind the prince, who now 
^ot over upon the neck of hi.s elephant, and made him retire. 
The day seeiried lost to Oufuugzebe, when Alla Verdee Khan 
came up to Shoojah, who was finable to urge on his elephant 
after the shock in which he had been so much stuuned, ami 
entreated him earnes||7 not to sit there idle, as darkness was 
coming on, and the enemy must escape under it if he did not 
descend, mount his horse, and pursue them. He a ’.dressed him 
almost in the same words that Khnieeloolah* had addressed tc the 
unfortunate Dara in the battle of the Chumbul— “ Come down, 
in the name of God, from that unwieldly beast, and mount your 
Iiorsc. God has made yon sovereign of India, Let us pursue 
the fugilives that Ourungzebo may not escape us I ’* He had 

* Allii Vriilt'c Khan waa no traitor. Ht' thought this the only way to 
fccurc iliu pcr*ou ol’ UurungZvbc and tlis imjpena] crown for ^Shoojab ; but aftet’ 
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no soonner dcBcendcd from his elephant, in the dusk of thtt 
evening, than a report spread quickly through his army, that 
their chief had been slain, A panic seized the whole ; and they 
retreated with precipitation from tho field, of which they bad 
only a few minutes before been the acknowledged masters. The 
camp was given up to plunder, but Ourmigzehe got one hundred 
and fourteen guns, the treasure chest and wardrobe, as his share 
of the spoils. 

As soon as Jeswunt heard the unexpected news of Shoojah’s 
array flying from the field, ho set out towards Agra with the 
treasure. It had been his intention to mako as good terms as 
he could with Shoojah, should be gain the victory ; but he now 
made the best of his way homo through Agra. News. had gone 
before him, that Ournngzebe had l)een entirely defeated ; and 
when he reached Agra it was supposed that he came to release 
Shah Jehan, and put him once more upon the throne. Shaesta 
Khan, the governor and uncle of the contending prince8,’atterap- 
ted to take poison, knowing that he had no mercy to expect 
cither from Shoojah or his father, should the defeat of Ourungzebe 
leave either of them his master. He was prevented by his wife i 
and Jeswunt Sing’s rapid retreat through Agra restored the 
drooping spirits of Ourungzebo’s party at the capital. 

the battle he was put to a criiol deiith by the pri!.^ lie intended to Boreefor 
this supposed act of treasou ! He had his tuugue pulUd out by tho roots Ht 
^^ajtnahal. A son of his vvas put to dcuih at the samt lime, 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 



OXJRUKGZEBE IMPRISONS HIS ELDEST SON— snooJAll AND ALL HIS 
FAMILY ARE DESTROYED. 

Sending Araecr Jumla and hia own sou Mahomed in persuit 
of Shoojah, Ourungzebe returned to Agra; and on the way the 
Rajah Jysing joined him* Ameer Jumla promised the 
government of Bengal, with the reversion of it to his sou ; and 
to tho Pf'ince he said at parting — ‘‘ Thou art the first born of my 
children ; and it is for thine own interest that thou fightest. 
Much hast thou done ; but all must count as nothing, nnlesa 
Shoojab, the most powerful, and most able of all our enemies, 
is overcome ! ’^ He kept, as hostages for their fidelity, the only 
eon of Jumla, ostensibly that be might look after his education, 
and the wife of bis son Mahomed, the daughter of the king of 
Golconda, on the pretence that the wife of tlie heir apparent ought 
not to be again exposed as she had been at the battle oV Kiijwa. 
Shoojah h?id retreated* to Mon gheer, where he hoped to defend 
himself against Juin||, He was afraid to move the war further 
down, lest the Rajahs of Low^er Bengal should take part with hLS 
brother against him ; but he soon found that Mahomed and Jumla, 
leaving part of their array, with the artillery and baggage, to 
rome down by water, had passed his flanks with their ligU- 
troops, and were actually attempting to cut off his retreat by 
rapid marches upon Rajmahali He now moved his army down 
with all possible haste, and reached that place before them. 

In a fdW' days all Shoojah's defences were beaten down by 
the ciiPTny, and ho was ohligoJ to retreat across tho river Ganges 
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at night. Junila intendful to follow in the morninc:, but the 
r.ntia set in that night in tonents, and ho and the young prince 
wore obliged to take up tlieir quarters for that season where they 
were. T lie prince had never forgiven Jumla for refusing to come 
to bis iMther when he was sent for liim, and conning aflerw'ards 
wlien liis younger brotlier, Shuizzim, was sent ; and to the personal 
dislike arising from this cause, was now added a feeling of jealousy 
at rhe sufieiior reliance which his father seemed to place in Jumla’s 
abilities for the siicc^'ssful termination of h(;stilities against 
Sliooj ili. Ho became every dav more bauglity and Insolent, and 
hoiistod continually of baving given tbe crown to his fatlier. 
Jinnla, fully conscious of bis own merits and abilities, and of the 
confiilonco reposed in him by Onrunozebe, found his conduct 

altogether unsnpportable, and reported it to bis tatlier. Ho 

was sevcM'ely reprimanded ; and fearing that Jurnla had orders 

to arrest him, be went over to bis uncle, to whose ehh^st diiughtor 
lie Ind in bis boyhood been alTianced. From their irrfancv, 
Mnlioined and Aeslia are said to have lieen fond of (*ach other ; 
and it was with great r( luctance that he yield»nl to the injimctions 
of Ills father, to unite liinisclf to the daughter of the king of Gol- 
conda, witli a \icw to the inheritance •of that kingdom, f^hnojah 
and his dauiihtor were aware of thi.N and the prince wa'^ received 
'vith miK’h kindness ; hut the wary ()urungzebe, by letters 

addrijssed to the young prince him^oif, which||K‘ knew wordul be 
intercepted, soon caused it to be strongly suspected tliat ho wa*^ 
there by bis advice ; and Sbocjah refused, in consetpience, to 
entrust him witii any important command. Hnable to remain 
^hore he knew he hud become an ol*jcet of suspicion, he returned 
tn the camp of Jumla, who received him kindly, and promised to 
intercede widi his father for his pardon. He was, however, by 
r<"i'emptory orders from Ourung^ebe, sent, off towards the cap’t^l 
'dth a strong escort; but on th(? w'av he wes transferrod^to another, 
^'hlch took him, in a coveretl litter on an elephant, to the 
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fortress of G^valior* Bernier, who was at that time at the 
court of Delhi, in the capacity of physician to Danishinund Khan, 
states, ,that Ourungzebe, when he heard of his eldest son 
Mahomed being safely lodged in the fortress of Gwalior, observed 
to his second son, the young but sagacious Sultan Mouzzirn, who 
had been married to the danglUer of Kajah Uoopsing — To. reign 
beenrely over such an enipire as that of Hindoostan, a soverign 
needs, my son, to be jealous even of his own shadow; and if 
you are not more discreet than your brother has been, tlie same 
fate which has now befallen him, must beial you, for you must 
know that yoqr father, Ouningzebe, is not a man likely to sutler 
his sous to do to him what his father, Shah Jeiian, did to his 
father, Jehaugeer, and what you have seen done to your grand- 
father, Shah Jehan. If,” adds the physician, “this son continue to 
deport himself as ho hath hitherto done, Ourungzebe wiii never 
have any cause to suspect him, er to he in any way dissatisfied 
with him, for no slave can be tnore tractable than he is ; and 
Ourungzebe himself never appeared more careless of worldly great- 
ness, nor more entirely given up to religious clovofion than he 
does I Yet 1 know men of great parts who believe that he is not 
at heart so pious and disinterested, and that he puts ou the appear- 
ance of these virtues, like bii father, out of policy, to ^erve bis 
own ambitious purposes’" In a struggle, similar to that which 
I now narrate, between the four sous of Ourungzebe, which took 
place forty years after/ Briuce Moiizzim attained the throne by the 
destruction of all other competitors. But his pietv was neverthe- 
less sincere, and he is considered to have been tlie most amiable ot 
the brothers, 


• til the fifteenth year of Ouruogzebf's reign, Muhonitvi Sultan woJ taken out 
of priion, and married tp th» daughter of the unfprtuuttte Mooiad Bukih. tfe 
died 111 yea^d after mar j'iKjy:e' H4S iatollecti had been impaired by hia captivil/ 
todiiu iiVflc a uJed h;i|. 
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Shoojab, after nmny unsucce-ssful battles, was driven from 
place to )jla(*e along the line of the Ganges by Jurala, whose armies 
were reinforced f^y all the means which Oiiriingzebe could spare 
from time to time as he mastered Dara, and got young Sooloemun 
into his power; and they kept up the pursuit with gieat activity 
and skill on both sides of that great river. On reaching the city 
of Dacca, ho sent off iiis eldest son, the Sultan Zeenoddeeii, to the 
Itajah of Aracan, to request that ho would afford him and hia 
family an asylum in his dominions till the season should be favour- 
able lor him to embark with them for Aracan, whence he intend- 
ed to proceed to Porda or Turkey. The young prince was well 
received at Ahomu, and promised all that his father asked. He 
received orders fr-jm the Uajah to take what vessels he required 
f jr his hither's oonvovanee from Chittagong, a place then within 
the territories of this Rajah, and occupied exclusively by a colony 
of Christian pirates, from Port;<gal, Ifollaud and other parts of 
Europe, who resiled here under his protection, and lavageJ 
all the coast of Bengal ami CoromauJel, taking the ships and 
selling the crews as slaves to him and other chiefs along the* 
Aracan coast. In tluise vessels Shoojah embarked with his wife 
three sons, and throe daughrers, and a few faithful followers. He 
took all his most valuable propei’t3f with him ; and it is said that 
the pirates designedly sank one ve'jsel, containing money and 
«)ther valuables not likely to suffer from the water, knowing that 
the prince would bo at raid to reimiin lonf enough to recover it, 
while BO closely pursued by the enemy ; and that they should be 
able to secure it ft»r |hern.soIves on their return. 

His force, a^tei* hU departure, went (»ver to Jumla, who was 
plad to receive them all on f:ivoural)le terms, that they might not 
disperse, and create disorders in the province for whoso good 
government he was in future t > l»e alone responBible. Shoojah 
a,M bia family were liospitaWy received in Aracan, ami allow;od to 
yeinaiu therein seciiritv, though Jumhi often attempted by large 
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promiscf^ to prevail upon the Rajali to deliver tl]e)n into his hands. 
When the season tor sidling to Arabia ariived, Sliooj.ah demanded 
from tlierFlajah the ship he had piomised to provide tiie»n with 
f»>r the passage ; but he was put off from day to day, and month to 
month, with vain promises, till tlie season had passed away ; and 
it became f^vident, rhat the Hajah had no intenrioa to sutfer them 
to depart from his coast * He had determined to possess lii nisei f 
of the treasures of which Shoojuh and his family were in the 
habit of making too ostentatious a display. Tim Ua jah (min plain- 
ed at last that Shoojiih had never honotired his paisuv. with a visit. 
It was not usual for the sons of the I-jinperors to ror.iirn rim visits 
of men of his rank ; and Slioojali was, besiih^, atraiJ. to entrust 
himself so entirelv ro the power of this cliief. ]*t was siispi'CioiJ, 
that he hadia design to get hol<l of him quietly, make l;im over to 
Ameer Jumla. destroy his family, and po.ssess himself of all his 
treasures. Shoqjih, therefore, s<‘nt Ids el lest son to pay his respects 
to the liajah, and neqm'st him to excuse his fatlnu-’s not Cimiing, 
on the plea of indisposition, and urge the fnililnKuir of his premdse 
to provide them with a ship for their pas-Jage to Arabia. Voung 
prince osrentotiously scattered gold and sihar coin among the 
crowd assembled round the Rajah's palace, and along the road 
leading to it. Corning before the Rajali, Im placed before him 
presents of great value in gold brocades, and tlie rarest and richest 
, embroideries of the east, and maguillocut gold ornaments set with 
precious stones. All these tliiogn are .suppo.^^cd to have kindled 
the avidity of the chief, who promised to huvt* rhe ship |)repared 
forthwith for their conveyaiico ; Imt took go«*>d care tliat mme 
should be forthcoming. 

Five days after the visit of the prince, his fatluT is said to 
have received a message from the R.\>ah, demanding from him one 

•Travernier says, “That Shoojah here tn^rriof) one of the UfiuichTer^ of 
(ibo lUjah, and had a Bon by her." Para. ‘J, B<iok ii. i den’ttiud ihia moa- 
tioaed in any athef authw, eithof aative or i'.aropoiiu. 
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of Ins as a \\'\h. Tlv’w d^^rtiau J Shoojii'u rejected with 

indignat ion ; afid in despair of ever leing able otli^nviso to get out 
of tlie piAver of the Rajah, he (unoed the resolution to*destroy 
him and all his family, and get himself declared king of Aracan, 
About three liundrod (d‘ his old compur.ions in arms had followed 
him to Aracan ; and they now foriued his guards. A great 
many Mahometans from Bengal luul got into the service of tho 
Rajah, nod still more had been ca{»tnred by the Chhristian pirates 
of Chittagong, and sold as slaves. All these people were found 
ready to join in the enierpiise : and everything being prepared, 
tho day was ti.^ed for carrying it into effect. Sultan Shoojah and 
his sons were in person to have led the guards, and all the Maho- 
medans that slmuld i)e found ready to join them, at the palace, 
where they weio to Inivo put the Rajah and all his fatnily to the 
.sword. The day before this was to have been done, however, the 
])!ot was discovered and made kVown io tho Rajah. Shoojah with 
his family and followers attempted to escape through tlje forests 
to l^ogii, as it was now tho cold sea.son, when no danger was to bo. 
apprelieuded from sickness in pa.ssing such dense, and at the other 
seasons deadly jungles ; but they were tho same day pursued by 
all (he troops the Rajah could ^collect. They came up with 
them ill a narrow defile on the 7th February, 1(11)0, and attacked 
them on all sides. Shoojah and libs folWwers iought bravely, and 
{^lew, a great many of the enemy ; hut :|^hey w'ore at last over- 
powered by numbers. All his followers were killed or disabled ; 
f‘Mcl his oldest son, Zeonoddeen, was knocked down senses 
less by a large sfone thrown upon him from the hill above. 
Sultan Shoojah was himself knocked down in the same manner ; 
but a faithful eiuiiich w'ho attended him, raised him from tho 
ground in his arms, bouml up his head iu the handkerchief, and 
enabled him to climb to tho summit of tho precipice, where ho 
hoped still to rally some few of his folbwers ; but they hSd all 
been overpowered and lake?), with his wife amf, his childi'cn, 
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One female attendant and the eunuch were tiie only persons 
who reached the summit of the hill with him. Darkness came on, 
they plunged into the thickest of the forest, and were never after 
seen ! The sword and dagger of the prince were afterwards 
found in the forest, and it is supposed that all throe were des- 
troyed by wild beasts. The chief of the Dutch factory, in a letter 
which Bernier himself saw, declared, that the body of the prince 
had been found among the slain ; and this was confirmed to 
Bernier by some who were in the action ; hut others, who were 
there also, and whose tesLimoiiy ho seems to have valued more, 
declared that he escaped from the action in the manner above 
related, and was never afterwards seen. 

His wife and children w^ere taken back to Aracan, where 
they were all thrown into prison, and treated with great bursh- 
ness, till the eldest daughter consented to become the wife of 
the Rajah, when they were indulged with more liberty. Zeenud- 
deen, however, managed to get around him some desperate 
characters of bis own faith, who prevailed upon the Mahomodans 
of the country to join them in another conspiracy. On the very 
day the attack was to have been made on the palace, one of the 
conspirators, in a tit of intoxication, fancying himself all-su,flScient 
for the purpose, fell to some hours before the signal was 
to have been given. The guards got ready, and the conspirators 
were all secured before f hoy could begin to act in concert. The 
Rajah became so exasperated by this second attempt, that he 
determined to guard against all the dangers from the same source 
by exterminating the whole family save the daughter he had 
married. Zeenoddeen and his two young brothers had their 
heads cut off with rude axes ; and the widow of Shoojah, with her 
two young daughters, were mured up in walls of masonry, where 
they perished miserably of hunger.*! For many years after, the 

• Tavprnior ijays, “That the dirighier who had heon married to the Rajiih 
himself, wa# inc\iided in the {jj^eneral maesafire, though prcji^nant at the tiwe. 
Bcraier gajs. she ’van spared, aucl ho w perhaps tho better authority, 
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capital of Delhi was often agitated with rumours of Shoojah’s 
being still alive. At one time ho was in strong force with the 
kings of Golconda and Betjapore, ready to inarch towards^ Delhi* 
At another time, he had been seen passing the coast of Malabar, 
in sight of Soorat, with two ships bearing the red flag of Pegu, or 
Siam. At another, he had been seen at the court of Persia on 
his return from Constantinople ; and was now actually marching 
at the head of an immense army through Candaliar to Cabool. 
Onrungzebe used facetiously to say. That his gopd brother the 
Sultan Shoojah had become tho most indefatigable of pilgrims P 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

SECOND DEFEAT AND DEATH OF DARA, AND IMPRIBONIIENT OF 
HIS TWO SONS. 

1)ara, after Onrungzebe had given up the pursuit on tlie 
Indus at Mooltaii, passed down the left bank of that river to the 
strong fortress of Bukur, which lies on a small island in the 
midst of the stream. This fortress he confided to his faithful 
follower the eunuch, and he left^ with him for its defence a good 
body of Mahomedan infantry, with a great many artillerymen 
and engineers. These men he entirely confided in, and they 
deserved his confidence. It had been his undisguised intention 
to raise Europeans when he attained the throne to the highest 
station among the aristocracy, which in India has always been 
one exclusively of office ; and the knowledge of this intention 
tended perhaps more than anything else to bis ruin. It gave, in 
the estimation of all* bigoted Mabomedaus, a colour of truth 
to his brothers pretefije of taking up arms merely in defence of 
the religion of Mahomed, which had become endangered by Dara’s 
obvious preference of the Hindoos and Christians. Men always 
like to he persuaded, that in serving themselves in the way they 


* Data had written a book trying Jbo reconcile thn Mahomedan with the 
Hindoo faith, in the hope of thereby making the MusealmaDS lees intolerant. 
This book he called the union of the tw® oceans. The learned Abdool Fazul 
bad before hi^m, in the reign of Akbor, tried in the same manner to 
tha i the Iliu(Joo religion was in reality a puro system of Deism, 
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likfi liost, thoj^ firo serving their God in the way most pleasing 
to him, and that the object most suitable to their interests and 
inclinations, is the one most consonant to his will : this sanctifies 
all manner of moans in the pursuit, and relieves the mind from all 
disagreeable scruples in the use of the very worst and from much 
of the fear and uneasiness it would otherwise suffer in its progress 
towards the attainment. In this fortress of Bukur, ho deposited 
the greater part of his treasure, and having rested and refreshed 
his family and followers a few days, he set out for Tatta, another 
fortress situated on the right bank of the river Indus. He was 
still closely pursued by a division of the army under Bahadur 
Khan ; and obliged to move from Tatta towards Abmedabad, the 
capital of Gozerat. He had still about him two thousand faithful 
followers when the enemy gave up the pursuit at Tatta. Some 
returned to the seigo of Bukur ; while the others, under pe* 
remptory orders from Ourungzebe, hastened back to reinforce the 
army which was about to march towards Bengal under his per- 
sonal command against his brother the Sultan Shoojah. * 

Dara, with all that still remained faithful to liim in his ' 
adversities, passed from Tatta over a most inhospitable country 
with almost incredible speed; and at last reached Abmedabad. 
The governor of this city was Shafi i^e\vaz Khan, who had one 
daughter married to Ourungzebe, a second to Shoojah, and a 
third to Moorad, his brothers ; Moorad had left his wife wdth 
her father when he set out on his • eiRerpiise against Dara, 
and confided the government of the province of Gozerat and that 
of its capital to him. They had heard of the imprisoument of 
this prince ; and in the hope that it might be the means of his 
release, his wife now prevailed upon her father to espouse the 
oaiise of the unfortunate Dara^ who showed him letters that he 
had received from the Kajah Jeswunt Sing, and other powerful, 
chiefs, assuring him that he liad only to, show himself ouce ]uoie 
the head of u well-organized force, to have rouiid him all the 
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Hindoo chiefs, who had nothing to liope from the intolerant 
bigotry of his brother. Dam got ten lacks of rupees from Shah 
Newaz.Khan, He seized upon the commercial city of Soorat, 
and got a further supply, and from the militia of the country 
whom Shah Newaz brought over to his interest, he collected 
together twenty thousand horse. When Ourungzebe heard that 
Lis brother Dara had reached Ahmedabad in safety, he was 
extremely surprised and embarrassed; but deeming the. case of 
Shoojah, who had by this time passed Allahabad on his way to 
the capital, more pressing, he marched against him with all his 
available forces first, and crushed him as above related. Jesvvunt 
^ing liad been in correspoiulenco with Dara ; and in ll;e action 
with the other two conteiKling brothers at Kiijwa, lici did all ho 
could to cau^c ihc ruin of Ournngzebe, sure of a large immediate 
booty, and hardly less so of being able to give Dara the victory 
over the vanquished of tlie two — If he could, as he retired through 
Agra, rescue from prison the old Emperor Shah Jehan, and put 
him at the head of his army. 

In Iiis letters lie urged Dara to hasten liis inarch at the head 
of tlie best forco he could muster, that they might bo ready to meet 
Ills rival, the victor, before h(3 could recover from the loss he 
must sustain in the conflict with the other. Ourungzebe’^ 
unexpected victory, and siuldeii movement upon Agra after Jesvvunt 
King, di.sconcerted thO|plan3 of this chief for the release of the 
Emperor; and lie was obliged to retreat precipitately upon his 
own capital. He liad gone out several marches to meet 
when ho received letters from his friend Jysing, written at the 
desire of Ourungzebe, urging him not to risk the welfare and 
existence of his family in the support of a ruined cause ; but to 
take advantage of the present occasion, to secure the pardon of the 
victor for all his past transgressions. By deserting Dara,'" said 
Jys'lng, ‘^and joining me in support of the cause of Ourungzebe^, 
wlilch, it is aear from so many manifest interpositions, has been 
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adopted by Providenco/' you will nob only save your own bouse 
from impending ruin, but avert ruin from all the Hindoo princi- 
palities in the country ; for if many of these princes, under the 
influence of your example, should flock round the standard of 
Dara, Ourungzebe will become exasperated, and wreak his 
vengeance upon us all. If, on the contrary, you (juit the cause 
of the man whom Providence has so manifestly forsaken, Oiirnng- 
zebe promises to forgive you all that has passed, permit you freely 
to enjoy your large estates, and all the plunder you obtained from 
his camp at Kujwa; and to confer upon you the government of 
Gozerat, wliich, lying close upon your own hereditary dominions, 
cannot fail to be as agreeable as honourable to you—arid for the 
fiiHilinent of this promise, I most solemnly pledge myself. You 
have only to remain neutral in the approaching contt*st, lor the 
fCmperor, (for so Ourungzebe was now styled,) has no wish to 
employ your arras against liis t)rother.” Jeswunt Singh yielded 
to those persuasions, and retired just as Dara, relying entirely 
upon his cordial support and co-operation, advanced from Gozerat 
towards I)(dlu with Shah Newaz Khan, and all the troops he 
had been able to collect. 

Dara had made thirty-five marches from Ahmedabad, and 
was only thirty miles from Joiidpore, the capital of Jeswnnt Sing, 
when he heard of his defection ; and it was now too late to retrace 
his steps with any chance of keeping his arnf together and in spirits. 
Ho sent his young son, Sipcher Slickoh, to Jeswunt Sing to urge 
him on ; but in vain. He had before sent their commom friend 
Dooleec.hand, a very able diplomatist. Joswiuit promised every- 
thing, hut it was clear that he intended to do nothing. The hot 
Weather was about to set in ; and the roads over which he would 

* Shah Jehan is reported to lu^ve said about this ” I wisn^'d Dara 
to Miccoed me — the anny Shoojah — the people Moorad ; but the Deity seevns to 
hav« wished Qurungzebe.” 
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have to pass in his retreat, would be found devoid of water, while 
they had, by his advance, been exhausted of supplies of provisions. 
These roads passed through the territories of the Rsjpoot chiefs, 
who had now so basely deserted him ; and they would not fail 
to take advantage of his retreat before the armies of his brother, 
who was advancing rapidly from the capital, and haraes him with 
continual attacks for the sake of plunder. To attempt to retreat 
under so many disadvantages would be to abandon bimself to 
inevitable ruin — to advance were at least to put himself in the 
way of profiting by any accident that the chances of war 
might produce in his favour. ‘‘ He had once been near Lis 
brother in battle; might not providence place him near him again 
and give him the opportunity to avenge all his own and bis 
father 8 wrongs ; and to efface from his mind the bitter recoil ec- 
tion of his errors and follies at Samongur?’' He determined 
to continue his march upon Delhi; but on reaching A jmere 
he intreijched Inraself in a strong position between two hills, iu 
the beginning of March, IfJoO. 

Several unsuccessful attempts were made by Ournngzebe to 
carry his position. At last Darais said to have tiied to contend 
with Ourungzebe at his own game, and to have invited Jysing to 
join him. This chief promised to quit the camp at a certain 
hour, and make off with* all his followers to his lines, if he would 
have the gates open t^receive them ; that they might not suffer 
from the artillery of Ourungzebe, which would be sure to play 
upon his rear.* At the same time Jysing's cavalry were seen 
making at full speed for the lines with the 'artillery of Ouruug- 
zebe playing upon them from behind, and. the whole camp 

* The time appointed was during an tattack that was about to be made by 
some Rajpoot infantry nnder Rajah Roopsing, supported by the Moguls^ 
the^Pohkur Puhareo hill, which oTerUmked Dara's position. The attack waf 
made with grea^t gallantry, and the hill carried with great loss on both sides, 
bn the 17th .\hiri h ICo'j, 
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apparently in pursuit of the fugitives. The gates were thrown 
open, and the prince and his cavalry received with shouts of joy ! 
They had, however, no sooner got inside the entrenchmerfts than 
they turned their swords upon the garrison ; and it was now 
discovered, that the artillery and all the rest of Ourungzebe^a 
troops, which had seemed to be attacking the fugitives in the 
rear, were in reality following up to support their assault, and 
passing in through the gates, of which they had made themselves 
master. Dara s troops were thrown into great confusion ; and he 
would himself have been taken prisoner, had not Jysing advised 
him to fly from the field of battle with his wife and familj", 
leaving all his baggage to divert the enemy from pursuit. It 
was not from any regard for Dara that he gave this advice, for 
he still remembered with feelings of implacable resenthient, that 
Dara had once called him a music-master ; but he knew, that 
if he laid violent bands upon the person of the prince, it would 
be one day remembered to his disadvantage, however .it might 
for a time please and serve the purpose of the new Emperor, . 
Shah Newaz Khan was killed in the action * 

Dara left the field with his wife, daughter, and youngest 
son, Sipaher Shekoh, followed by ^bout two thousand soldiers, 
who resolved still to adhere to his fortunes. Without a tent or 
accommodations of any kind, he passed'with his family and this 
small band of faithful followers, in the hcftest season of the year, 
thiough the hottest country in the world, among people now 
everywhere hostile to him. The wild tribes, who occupy the 
hilly and woody tract by which his road was intersected, and live 
by plunder, pressed upon his flanks and rear, and robbed and 

' 1 — - 

* Kafea Khan, who is a devoted admirer of Oarungzebe, and who hardly 
ever mentions Dara without some* opprobrious epithet, makes no mention of 
the simviltaneouB attack of Jysing, or the <ittempt of Dara Jio corrupt him. 
Sioino uthcr narrators of theso eveots are equally silent upon this point. 
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murdered every person who ventured either by night or by day to 
go aside a few paces only from the main body ; for the last few 
stages Df this disastrous retreat, the roads were lined with the 
dead bodies of men, women, and children, who had been murdered 
by these savages, or had perished from hunger, thirst or fatigue ; 
and with the carcases of elephants, camels, bullocks, and horses, 
which had sunk under the labour and privations of such a march 
at such a season of the year. Three stages from Ahmedabad, he 
met the French physician Bernier, travelling from Surat to 
Delhi in a carriage drawn by three large bullocks; and requested 
him to attend him to that city, as he had no medical person with 
him, and his family and followers stood much in need of one. 

On reaching tho vicinity of Ahmedabad, the prince lodged 
in a misotablo open caravanserai; and being still pressed by the 
savage murderers of the woods called Bheels, he made Bernier 
lodge in the same court with his family, and bring in his carriage, 
lest this should be taken from him, and he be killed in attempting 
to defend it. His wife, Nadira, who was the daughter of Purwez, 
the eldest brother of the Emperor Shan Jehan, and his daughter 
Juhanzebe, who had both been born and bred witli tender care in 
the imperial palace, were now concealed behind a wretched screen 
tied to one of the wheels of Bernier's carriage. Dara sent word 
to tho governor, to whofn he had confided the city and fortress ol 
Ahmedabad during t|jS5 absence of Shah Nowaz Khan, that ho 
should enter tho city early the next morning, and hoped soon 
to bo in condition again to take the field against his brother. 
This man had during his absence, been 'brought over to the 
interests of Ourungzebe ; and he sent back to say, that il ha 
attempted to enter the city he would find the gates shut, aud tho 
people armed against him. This tncssage was received as the day 
began to dawn ; and when it was communicated to the ladies, 
ihfir cries and sobs, afid those of their female attendants, brought 
tears into t/jc eyes of the French physician, aud those ol all tbs 
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rest who were near enough to hear them. 

And now behold,” says this physician, all was in an un- 
speakable confusion. Every one looks upon his nei^hbonr, and 
nobody knows whafc to do, or what will become with him. Soon 
alter we saw Dara come forth half dead, now speaking to one, 
then to another, even to the meanest soldier ! Ho seeth all 
astonished, and ready to abandon him. What counsel ? Whither 
can he go 1 He must begone instantly. You may judge of tho 
extremity he must needs bo in by this small accident I am going 
to mention. Of these great oxen of Gozerat, which I had for my 
chariot, one died tho night before, another was dying, and tho 
third was tired out, for wc had been forced to marcli for three days 
iogether almost night and day, in an intolerable heat and dust. 
Whatever Dara could say or commend, whether he alleged it 
was for himself or for one of tlie ladies who had been hurt, or for 
me, he could not possibly procure for me, whether ox, or camel, 
or horse, so that he was obliged, to my good fortune, to leave me 
there ! I saw him march away, and that with tears in his eyes, 
accompanied by four or five hundred cavaliers at most, and with 
two elephants that wore said to be laden with gold and silver.” 

Dara passed into Kuteh, whero^ he was at first received with 
hospitality by the Ivajali ; hut this chief was soon brought over to 
Uio interest of Ourungzebe by letters from Jysing ; and Dara, per- 
ceiving tho altered tone of his voice tow-jds him, set out for the 
fortress of Bukur, which, under his faithful Iriend the cuuuch, still 
held out against the army under Bahadur Khan. In his passage 
through the dreary srfndy deserts that lay between Kutch and 
Bukur, ho lost the greater part of his remaining followers and 
domestics ; and in despair of being able to raise the siege, or render 
Jtny assistance to the besieged, the proposed to strike off at onco 
through the Bliolan Pass and Candaliar to Persia ; but his wife, 
«liU proud in her adversity! said ‘Hhat she would rather 
rerish by poisou than rim the risk cf being with fter daughter, 
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maile the slaves of the heretical sovereign of Persia.”* 

Dara then resolved to seek assistance from Jehan Khan, 
a Maho;nedaii chief of a small territory, in his way to Pukur, 
whose life he had twice saved, lie had been twice sentenced to 
death for treason and rebellion, and pardoned by the Emperor at 
the earnest solicitation of Dara, who, with his usual want of dis- 
crimination, had conceived a liking for him. lie resolved to ask 
his aid to raise the siege of Bukiir, from which he tlionght he 
should be able to take his treasure and troops — pass through 
Caudahar into Cabool, and joined by Mohubbut, the governor of 
that province, and supported by the Affghans and Uzbecks, he 
once more able to meet his brother in the field. His wife strongly 
urged him to attempt the passage to (Cabool, without trusting to 
the gratitude of a convicted rebel and traitor, or attempting to 
raise the siege of Bukur, arguing that such an attempt, with 
tiio means at his command could, ’be of no advantage whatever to 
the besieged, while it would deprive him of the only chance now 
left liiin'of escape ; that if he crossed the Indus, left Bukur to tlie 
right, and passed into Candahar, he might be sure that Bahadur 
Khan, who, by the sagaci y and vigilance of the eunuch, was 
every day alarmed with the reports of the large force he was 
bringing up to raise tlie siege, would be afraid to rnoveliimself, 
or detach any part of hi^ force after them. Dara, however, deter- 
mined to corifido in the gratitude of this traitor, and proceeded to 


* The PersiunK are all of tlio sect of Aloe, or Shecas. Tlio imperial family 
of Delhi Jire of the sect of Osman, or 8onnee8. Manh^thinks the other destined 
to the infernal regions. VVo sometiaios hoc an European gentleman, who ia 
rnsriied to a Mahomedan lady, bargain that the daughters shall all become 
Mabomedanp, that they may marry reepectablo Mahomedans, and the sons all 
Christians— the mother of course salirsfirtl that ebe is sending her sous, and the 
father that ho ia sending his daughtcr.s, to the same rpurters. ProtCKtantti 
ICifiiiiu Calh'.dicfi ofU;., I fear, make the liumc hargaina with the eame per- 


fciu.iions. 
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ilio onpital of Johan Khan, wlio rooolvod him with ^roat demon- 
strations of joy and gratitude, supposing that lie had still a strong 
force coming up in his rear. 

When ho found that he had not more than two or throe 
hundred followers, he determined to make the most of ihe occa- 
sion— seize upon all the treasures and valuables he had left, and 
make him over to the force before Bukur. Having collected all 
the armed men he could, he secured Dara, threw him into prison, 
and seized upon his property, and the jewels of his wife ami 
daughter.* Dara's wife, Nadira, rather than be exposed to the 
imlignitlos which slie now thought inevitable, took the poison, 
which she aiways carried about lier, and died in the arms of her 
husband, f Dara and his young son wore hound in fetters, and 
carried to Biikiir on the back of an elephant, while his* (laiij^liter 
was conveyed in a litter. He w^as escorted by the traitor, Jehaii 
Khan, who was commanded by Bahadur Khau to take him on to 
Delhi. Tlie sequel of poor Dara’s histoiy (‘annot be batter told 
than by Bernier, who w«as at Delhi, on tluj stalf ot one of the • 
chiefs, Daiiislimniul Klian, when the prince arrived. 

‘‘ When he was at the gates of Delhi, it was deliberated bv 
Dnrunozebe, whether he should hn made to pass through (ho 
niid.st of the city, or be oarriod i hence direct to (iwalior. JIanv 
did advise that was by no means to be ilone ; that some disorder 
might arise ; that some might come to .^av fiiim ; and besides that, 
it would be a creat dishonour to the famllv roval. Others main- 

* Taveniipr says that younij; SlpcliPr Slu'koh was honm wlien 

fif'i/.ed, and that he killed throe mou with his bow and .irrows before hs was 
secured. 

t Nadira was the daugliter of Puryez, the older brother of Shah Johan. Hor 
daughter was adopltd by JehaiiHra, and ten years aftermarried to Ourunezehe’s 
^ou, Mahoinod A/\on. She liv*-«l td soo him hunted down thirty yenrs aftet, on 
the death of ()uninir/.eh»>, in tlm samo maunei that her father ha^l been. Her name 
was .Jiihan Zebo. oriiairmiit of the Wv»rW. 
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tained tbe contrary, r/r., that, it was absolutely iiecessarv ho should 
pass through the town to astonish tlie world, ami to show the 
absolute power of Oiirnngzehe, and to disabuse the people, that 
might still doubt whether it were himself, as, indeed, many noble- 
men did doubt; and to take away all hopes from those who still 
preserved some allection for him. The opinion of these last was 
followed ; ho was put on an elephant, his son, Sipolier Shekoh, at 
his side ; and behind him was placed Ihihadur Khan, as an exe- 
cutioner.* Tills was none of tiiose brave elephants of Ceylon or 
Pegu, which he was wont to rido on, with gilt harness aiul ein • 
broiclered covers, and seats with canopies, very handsomely paintoii 
and gilt, to dtd'end tlieinselve'i I’rom the sun. It, v/as an old (‘aitif} 
animal, very dirty and nasty, with an old torn cover, and a pitiful 
sevat, all open ! There was no more seen about him that nockhu'e 
of big pearls which those prince.s are wont to wear, nor tlio.so ricli 
turbans and vests embroidered. Ail his <lress was a vest of coarse 
linen, all dirty, and a. turban of the same, with a wretched scarf of 
a Kaslimerc over his head, like a varlet ; his son, Sipolier Sludvoh, 
being in the same equipage. In this miserable posture ho was 
marie to enter into tlie town, and to pass through liio greatest 
merchant streets, to the end ,tliat all the people might ijee him, 
and entertain no doubt any more whetlier it were he. 

** As for me, I fancied we went to see some strange massacre, 
and M'as astonished the boldness of making liini thus pass 
through the town, and that the more, because 1 knew that he was 
very ill guarded ; neither was I ignorant that he was very muebi 
beloved by the lower sort of people^ who aC that time exclaimed 
highly against the cruelty and tyranny of Ourungzehe, as one tl>at 
kept his father in pri.son, as also his son, Sultau Mahomed, and 
hi^ brother, Moorad Buksh. I wjib well prepared for it, and witli 
a good hr rse, and two g()od men, I went, togofncj with two others 

* IhU \va3fUot the BAli.vdar Khan that commaudeU tho troopa ftgaicst 

Rnkur. 
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of my friends, to place myself in the greatest street wiiere he was 
to pass. But not one man had the boldness to draw his sword, 
only there were some of the Faqueers, and witli them softie poor 
peo[)le, who seeing that infamous Jehan Khan ride by his side, 
began to rail and throw stones at him, and to call him traitor. 
All the shops were ready to break for the crowd of spectators, that 
wept bitterly ; and there was heard nothing but loud cries and 
lamentations, invectives, and curses, heapen upon Jehan Khan. 
In a word, men and women, great and small, (such is the tender- 
ness of the licarts of the Indians,) were ready to melt into tears 
for compassion ; but not one there was that dared stir to rescue 
him! Now, after he had thus passed through the town, he was 
put into a garden called Hydrabad. 

They were not wanting to tell Oiirungzobe how ‘the people 

at this sight had lamented Dara, and cursed the Pethan tliat had 

» 

delivered liim ; and bow the same was in danger to have been stoned 
to death ; as aslo that there had been a great apprebension of some 
sedition and mischief. Ilereupou another council was held,, 
whether he should indeed be carried to Gwalior, as had been con- 
cluded before, or whether it w^ere not more expedient to put him 
to death without more adc ? Some^wore of opinion that he should 
go to Gwalior with a strong guard, and that would he enough ; 
Banishmnnd Khan, though Daras old eiibmy, insisting much upon 
that. 3ufc Roshunara Begum, in pursuar^p of her hatred against 
this broihci of her’s, pushed Ouriingzebe to make him a\vay, with- 
out running the danger there was of sending him to Gwalior, as 
also did all his old enemies, Khuleeloolah Khan, and ShaestaKhan, 
and especially a certain flatterer, a physician, who had fled out 
of Persia, first called Hakim Daood, and afterwards, being become 
a great noble, named Tukurri?b Khan. This villain boldly rose 
op in full assembly, and cried out that ‘ it was expedient tor the 
safety of the state to put him to decth iin'mediately, and tluA the 
rather because he was no irue Mu$$alinan ; that long since he had 
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turned unbeliever, without religion, and that he would charge the 
sin of it upon his own head.” Of which imprecation he soon after 
felt the smart, for within a short time lie fell into disgrace, and whs 
treated like an infamous fellow, and died miserahlyr. But Oiirung- 
zebe, carried away by tliese instances and motives, commanded 
that he should be put to death ; and that ISipeher Shekob, his son, 
should be sent to Gwalior. 

The charge of this great tra^jical execution was given to 
a certain slave, called Xazir,* that had been bred by Slmli Jidran, 
and was known to have lieen formerly ill-treated by Dara. Tliis 
executioner, accompanied by three or four parricides more, went 
to Dara, who was thon himself dressing some lentils with Sipelinr 
Shekoh his son. He no sooner saw Nazir, than he cried out to 
Pipeher Shekoh, 'My dear son, behold those that come to kill 
ns!’ laying hold at the same tima, of the small knife, which was 
all the arms now left him. One of these biit(*hers irnmeiliatelv 
fell upon*Sipeher Shekoh, the others upon the arms and legs of 
' Dara, throwing him to the ground, and holding him under, till 
Nazir cut his throat. His head was fothwitli cerriod to the fortress 
to Ouriingzebe, who presently commanded it to be put in a dish, 
and that Water should be fetclred ; whitdi, when brought, he» wiped 
it off with a handkerchief; and after lie had c:msed tlic face to be 
wa>hcd clean, and the blood done away, ami was fully satislied 
that it was the head of^Dara, be/7/ irpnpiDg, ami .said these 
words, ‘ Ah bed buklit! Ob unfartunata man Take it away, 
and bury it in tlie sepulchre of Hoorriaeon, his great-grandfather.” 

'‘At night the daughter of Dara was brought into t.he 
seraglio, and afterwards sent to Shah dehari and »3elianara 
Begum, who asked her of Ourungzohe.t f oncerning Dara’s wile, 

* What: became of this wreich Nazir, Hcriiier could never discjover. Ho 
appe|irR to have been (piietly made away with. 

t Tra vernier Bayw that the dautrliter of Dara was afterwards made over to 
Onriingzebe by fttuh Jelmn. (Part II. book ii ) She was adopted by 
BegiioQ; and inanied tu .Mahomed Azuin, as above stated, 
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she had ended her days before at Lahore, she had poisoned her- 
self, foreseeing the extremities which she was fulling into, together 
with her husband. Sipeher IShekoh was sent to (iwalior.* And 
after a few days Jelian Khan was sent for to come before Ournng- 
7.ebe in the assembly. To him were given some presents, and so bo 
was sent away ; but being near his lands, he was rewarded accord- 
ing to his deserts, being murdered in a wood. This barbarous 
man, not knowing, or not considering, that if kings do sometimes 
permit such actions for their interest, yet they abhor them, and 
sooner or later avenge them !” 

No place could he more resolutely defended than Bnkur was. 
Dura was only a few stages from it when he resolved to throw 
himself upon the protection of Jehan Khan. It was the opinion 
of all the Europeans in the place, that had he gone he would have 
entered the fortress witliout molestation, and raised the siege ; to 
sucli a state of despair, and drend of his approach, had the be- 
seiegers been reduced by the skill and vigilance of the governor. 
Orders for the surrender of this fortress were extorted fi'om Dara 
while a prisoner, and the governor surrendered it on condition * 
that the garrison should be permitted to proceed to their homes 
with their property unmolested. He proceeded to Lahore, and 
there he and all his faithful follower^ were treacherously murdered, 
and cut to pieces by the governor, Khuleeloolah Khan, (the same 
who had betrayed Dara in the battle of Samongur,) by orders, it 
was said, from Ounmgzebo, who had heaA that they intended to 
march to Gwalior and rescue the young sipehcr Shokoh from 
prison. The Europeans had all gone to Delhi, to seek service at 
the court of the new Emperor. 

Jysing now wrote pressing letters to the Rajah of Samongur, 
urging him to surrender up tho eldest son of Dara. Many of the 

* Sipeher Shekoh was takon oijt of prison in tho fifteenth year of OuruiiR* 

s reign; and in the sixtocuth of hia was married to Oar^ng^cbe’« 

'^laughter Zobounissa. * 
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neighbouring chiefs were at the same time invited to make tVrft 
upon him by the promise of a grant of his dominious by the 
Emperor. At last he was persuaded to give him Up for a gr^: : of 
ilie Dehra Doen, or the valley which lies between the little Sewalik 
range of hills and the great chain of the Himmalah mountains, 
with the river Ganges flowing across it at the eastern, and the 
river Jumna, seventy milas distant, at the western extremity. 
Sooleeman Shekoh got intimation of this bargain, and attempted 
to make his escape across the snowy range into Thibet, but was 
closely pursued by the son of the Rajah, taken, and made over to 
emissaries from Delhi.* On reaching the capital, he was confined 
in the small fortress of Suleomgur, where Moorad had remained 
imprisoned till sent to Gwalior. Ourung^ebe commanded that 
he should* be brought before him in open court, before all tlie 
assembled nobles, that no person might hereafter pretend that the 
real prince had not been secureM. At the gate leading to the 
great hall of audience, the fetters which were of silver gilt, were 
removed from his feet ; but bis handciifls, of the same material, 
were left on,t 

When this proper young man,” says the same physician, 
so handsome and gallant, was seen to enter, there was a good 
number of the nobles that could not hold their tears ; and, as I was, 
informed, all the great ladies of the court, that had leave to sec him 
come in, fell a weepir^, Ourungzebc, who appeared himself to 
be touched at his misfortunes, began to speak very kindly to 
him and to comfort him, tellling him that he should fear nothing, 

* Tavernier says all his followers wore killed in defending him, and that he 
himself killed nine of the assailants beiore he was taken. Bernier makes no 
mention of it. 

t Prethen Sinp; was the name of ttio hill Zemindar, of Samoniigur, who 
Boized So<decman Shekoh, and he was escorted to Delhi by his son Ram Sing* 
lie feot ilic title of Ilaja for this iervice, and a gift of the vnlloy of the Pehra 
I)wn, which tiftj family held up to the beginning of this century, ffhen it vv*® 
taken from thhm by the Uoikhas. from whom wu took it in 181&, 
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that no hurt should be done to him ; on the contrary, that he 
should be well treated, and therefore be of good courage ; that he 
had caused his father to be put to death for no other reason thau 
tliat he was turned unbeliever, and a man luithoiU religion ! 
Whereupon this young prince returned to him the salaam, and 
blessed him, abasing his hands to the earth, and lifting them, as 
well as he could, to his head, after the custom of the country ; and 
told him with resolution enough, that if he were to drink the pond, 
he entreated him, that he might die presently, being very will- 
ing to submit to his fate. But Ourungzebe promised him faith- 
fully, that he should not drink of it ; that he should rest satisfied 
as to that, and not entertain any sad thought cibout it. This 
being said, ho once more repeated the salaam ; and after they had 
asked him several questions, in the name of Ourungzebe; touching 
that elephant which was charged with rupees of gold, taken from 
him when be went to Surecnugiir, ho wo,s sent to Gwalior to the 
rest. This poust is nothing else but poppy expressed and infused 
a night in water. And it is that potion which those that are kept 
at Gwalior are commonly made to drink — I mean those princes 
whose heads they think it not fit to cut off. Tins is the first 
thing that is brought them in the morning, and they have nothing 
given them to eat till they have drunk a great cupful of it ; they 
would rather let them starve. This emaxiiates them exceeding!)", 
and maketh them die insensibly, tlioy Iosi.j|g little by little their 
Understanding, and growing torpid and senseless. And by this 
Very means it is said that Sipeher Shekoh, Moorad Buksh, and 
Sooleeman Shekoh, Were despatched.” 

This prince was sent to Gwalior on the oOtb of daimary IGfil. 
It is inside the entrance door of the apartment where Ourungzebe 
sat while he passed the senteuoe upon bis brother Dara, his own 
son Mahomed, and his nephews ISooleeman and Sipeher Shekoh, 
that his father, Shah Johan, inscribed in black letters \ipon a Slab 
uf alabaster, If there is a paradise on earth — if^is ibis — it is 
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this ! Afniid to leave Moorad Buksli to die by the slow opera- 
tion of the a widow was made to present a petition to 

Onriingzebe, charging him with having, while in power, put her 
husband to death without trial ; and claiming his execution 
by the Mahomedan law of retaliation ! The case was referred to 
the chief justice, who denied her right, or disbelieved the ground 
of it. He was made to resign his office, and another more tract- 
able was appointed. Moorad was sentenced to death, and executed 
in the fortress of Gwalior, where his tomb now stands by the side 
of that of his nephew.^’ I mind not being put to death,” said he, 
“ for that only shortens the duration of my misery here ; but it is 
hard to be thus sent out of the world with a blighted reputation 

Ten years after this, Daras daughter, Jehanzebe was married 
to Onrungzel)e’s third son, Mahomed Azum, with great pomp. Fif- 
teen years after the death of Dara, Sipeher 8hekoh, his youngest 
son, and Mahomed Sultan, Ourungzebo’s eldest son, were brought 
from Gwalior, and conlined in the fort of Siileeingur. MahonicJ 
Sultan w as united in marriage to the daughter of Moorad Buksh, 
who got a dowry often lacks of rupees. Sipeher Shekel) was 
united to a daughter of Ourungzebe, who got a dowry of four 
lacks of rupees. Sultan h]ezud Buksh was taken from Gvyalior at 
the same time, and married to another of the Emperor Ouruug- 
zebe’s daughters. Mahomed Sultan got a pension of twelve 
thousand rupees ay^-r, Sipeher Sliekoli one of .six thousand, and 
Eezud Buksh one of four thousand a year. They were never, I 
budieve, let out of confinement. 

Ourungzebe was not unmindful of the assistant he had re- 
ceived from his sister Roshunara, who was long treated with high 
honour in her splendid seclusion, but never suffered to have any- 
thing to say or do in public Affairs.* Bong before her death 


* Slie died in tl>« fourtennth 3 ear of Ouruugzobo'a reign, six ycai'B ttttcr 
her falhur. uno died iu the eighth. 
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amours. The princess Jehanara shared the captivity of her 
father, and remained with him till his death. During her seclu- 
sion with her father her time was chieflv occupied in writing the 
lives of the celebrated saints of the valley of Cashmere ; and on 
his death, in IhdG, she became reconciled to her brother Ourung- 
zebe, who restored to her all the estates and governments she had 
enjoyed under her failier, yielding a revene,e of more tlwiu one 
million pounds sterling a year, and honoured her with the title of 
SJifih Becfum^ or sovereign princess. At the first visit her brother 
paid her after their father’s death, he found, spread out to be 
presented to him, all those jewels of immense value, which he had 
tried in vain to get from her and his father during his lifetime. 
“ TIk se.’* said she,” are all now yours, as the first surviving repro- 
seutative of the house of Tamerlane. What has made you so we 
must now tiy, if possible, to forgei*!” 

“ The truth is, says 'Cavern ier, she is a woman of prodigious 
parts, able herself to govern the whole empire; and had her father 
and her brother Dura t.aken her cuuusel at the beginning of the 
war, OiiriingZfb<^ had certainly never been king. 

Tliis Ourungzobe knew ; and being sati>fied now that site 
felt her interest identified with his own, he paid her all hcnour, 
and often consulted her u[K)!i public atfiiirs. 

When Ourungzebe felt himself seciiri? imhis imperial throne, 
by the death or imprisonment, in the fortress of (Jvvalior, of all 
his brothers and their sons, he sent his second son, the Sultan 
Mouzziin, to his government of the Deccan, with limited powers 
and resources. Mohubbut received l.ho government of Gozerat 
^^^tensibly, as a reward for his fidelity <o his benefactor, Shah 
dehan, but in reality for som^ valuable presents of Persian 
Hiriiies made to Uoslmnara, ere her brother had thought her 
servicos to iiiin sufficiently repaid. Shaesta Khan was nntele 
govoriior and commauder-iti-chicf, fiist in the Daccali, and after- 
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\var(U in "Bonsai. i\reev Khan ^ot the government of Oiihool^ 
and Khuleeloolali Khan that of Lahore; Meer Baba th^t of 
AllahaWd, and Luslikur Khan that of Behar. Danishmund 
Khan was made governor of Delhi, and Deeaput Khan of 
(Jashniere. Nijabnt Khan, vvlio had done great service ip the 
battles of Samongur and Kujwa, became everbearing, and got no 
government in consequence. Jeswnnt Sing was sent to the 
Deccan as commandant of some forces under Shaesta Khan ; but 
justly suspected of being in league with the enemy, the celebrated 
Sevvajee, tho founder of the Mahratta empire, in his daring 
attack upou Shaesta Khan, he was recalled, and sent to his own 
estate in disgrace, dysing brought Sewajeo^ under subjection ; 
and died at Berhanipore^ in tho Deccan, leaving his large estates 
to his eldest sun. 
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CHAPTER XLVK 


DRATH AND CHARACTER OP AMEER JHMLA. 

Ameer JuisfLA succeeded the Sultan Shoojah in the govern^ 
menfc of Bengal, which he wished to form into an independent 
kingdom for himself. As a perparatory step, bo entreated the 
Emperor to allow his wife and children to repair to him, that he 
might enjoy the pleasure ot their society in his old age» Ouriing- 
/f^be saw tljirough his designs ; and, to prevent any further 
attempt to carry them into execution, and at the same time to 
keep on good terms with so valuable a friend and servant, he 
sent him his wife and daughters, hut retained at court * his only 
son, in wliQin ho knew Jumla rested all his hopes of founding a 
dynasty. Ife appointed dumla himself to the dignity of Ame<?i*“ 
ul Omura, the liighest in the state next his own, with permission 
to hold the distant viccroyalty of lUmgal ; and ho made his son 
paymaster general, tlie third otlice in the. state, hut one that made 
it iinperatiye on the hohler to reside at the imperial court, 
dnmla saw the f]mpor()r’s object in theso appointments ; and at his 
‘^nggestioii umh^rtook the conquest of Assam, as a preliminary 
f'tep to that of China. 

His armies, el ite with their recent victories and conquests, 
lound no difficulty, under such a leader, in the conquest ol this 
country. They penetrated to jhe capital, Goorgon, and took it ; 
hut being obliged to canton during the season of the raius at 
iMuthurapore, iu the midst oP plains covered with water, a great, 

pf the army perished from disease ; and the enemy, rccoveriug 
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spirit, drove iu all tl^e defcaclunents, and reowAipied the eow»trT. 
They were driven back to their mountains with great slaughtrr^ 
when Attieer eluinla a;;am took the field in Dec>ember ; and m 
the 17tb of January, ]6d2, a peace was concluded at the fex)r. oC 
the Narnroot moiiutains. A part of the stipulated tribute or 
ransom * wa> paid in advance, and hostages were given for the^ 
payment of the balance.! 

©n the 22nd of January, Ameer Jnmla set o>3>t with 

ihe remnants of his army on his roturn ; and on the Srd of Febru- 
ary be reached Lukhoopore. He passed through Kujalee and 
Pandoo, near Gonpntlee, whence ho detached a force, under 
Kusheed Khan, to Kamroop ; and another, under. A^ker Khan to 
Kooch Behar ; and proceeded towards Khizerpore. IIh had Ix^en 
long ill, and within four miles of that place he died, on the 12rJi 
of April 1662. The Emperor, in addressing his sou at the first 
public audience, after the event had been announced, said— 
“ You, Mahomed Ameen Khan, have lost an excellent father; and 
the greatest, but, at the same time, the most dangerous friend I 
ever had. Be assured that you and your sisters shall always find 
in me a father.” They did so: he continued him inhisoflSce, 
augmented his pension, and l§ffc them the entire disposafiof ail 
their father’s immense wealth. With this wealth they retired 
to the district of Massuliputam, on the Coromandel coast, in the 
kingdom of Golcoiida,|..where the son lived to a good old age 
much respected. 


* The Rajah of Aaharn, or AHsam, was Jytlhuj and the ostenmble 
cause of the iDvasion was his having marched an army into the territory of 
Kamroop, a dependency of the empire. The advance of tribute amounted to 
twenty thousand tolas of gold, one bundre^ Hiid eight thoosand tohis oi silver, 
twenty elephant.9 for the Emperor, fifteen for Amter Jumla, and five for Dulecr 
Khan, through whom the negociationa were cpndueled. 

t The hostages given oti th'iis occasion w»:re a daughter of the Uajah, a dugbicr 
of one of his nearest rclulione and lour bods of his principal chiefs and clanbinen. 
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The following is a sketch of the character of Ameer Jumla, 
while in the service of the king of Oolconda, by Tavernier, who 
saw him often. • 

Meer Goolam was a person of ^reat wit, and tio less under- 
standing ill military than in state affairs. I had occasion to speak 
with him several times ; and I have no less admired his justice 
than his dispatch to all people that had to do with him ; while he 
gave out several dispatches at the same time, as if he had but 
one entire business in hand. (Part II. book i. chap. x). The 
14th of September, 1618, wo went to take our leaves of the 
Nawab, and to know what ho had further to say to us, concerning 
the commodities we had then shown him. But then he told us 
he was busy at present, with the examination of certain oflenders 
which are brought before him. For it is the custo*m of that 
country never to put a man in prison, but as soon as the offender 
is taken, he is examined, and sentence is pronounced upon him 
according to his crime, which is immediately executed ; or if the 
party taken be found iniujcent, he is as soon acipiitted. And let , 
the controversy be of whatever nature it will, it is immediately 
decided. 

The 15th in the morning we^went to wait upon him again, 
and were immediately admitted into his tent, where he sat with 
his two secretaries by him. The Nawab was sitting, according 
to the custom of the country, barefoot, |ke one of our tailors, 
with a great number of papers sticking between his toes, and 
others between the fingers of his left hand, which papers he drew 
sometimes from between liis fingers and sometimes from between 
hib toes, and ordered what answers should be given to every one. 
After his secretaries liad written the answers, he caused them 
to read them, and then took Ao letters and sealed them himself, 
giving some to foot incs.sengers, others to horseinou — for you 
Htust know, that all those letters vliich* are sent by foot-posts* 
all over India, go with more s[)eQj than those which are carried 
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by horsemen. While we stayed with the Niiwab, certain Officer? 
came to tell hiiii, that they had bronght certain offenders to the door 
of his tent. He vvas above half an hour before he retnrhed them 
any answer, writing on, and giving instructions to his secretaries 
but by-and-by, all of a sudden he commanded the offenders to 
be brought in, and after ho had examined them and made them 
confess the crime of which they stood accused, he was above an 
hour bofore he said a word, still writing on, and employing his 
Secretaries. In the mean while several of the officers of the army 
came to tender their respects to him in a very submissive manner, 
all whom he answered only with a nod. There waS one of the 
offenders which were brought before him, had broken into a house, 
and had killed the mother and three children. He was condemned 
upon the *spot to have his hands and feet cut off, and to be cast out 
into the highway, there to end his days in misery. Another had 
robbed upon the highway ; for* which the Nawab ordered bis 
belly to be ripped up, and himself to be cast upon the dunghill, 
1 know not what crimes the other two had committed, but both 
their beads were cut off’. When we perceived him at a little 
leisure, we asked him whether he had any other commands to lay 
upon us, and whether he thought our commodities fitting to bo 
shown to the king. He answered that we might go to Gulconda, 
and that he would write to his son in our behalf and that his 
lettef would be thera sooner than we. And in order to our 
journey, be ordered us sixteen horsemen to convey us, and to 
provide tis necessaries upon the road.” (Part II. book i. chap, 
xviii.; 
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CllAt'tEU XLVIl. 

TlEriiECTlONS ON xkE FRECEDlNii )IlSToi:V. 

TitK contost for tlio empire of ludia liere described is very 
like that which preceded it, between the sons of Jehangeer, ia 
whicli Shah Jehan succeeded in destroying alibis brothers and 
nephews ; and that which succeeded it, forty years after, in which 
Mouzzim, the second of the four sons of Ouriiugzebe, did the 
same; * and it may, like the rest of Indian history, teach us a few- 
useful lessons. First, wo perceive the advantages of the law of 
primogeniture, which accustoms people to consider the right of 
the eldest son as sacred, and the conduct of any man who attempts 
to violate it as criminal. Among Mahomedans, property,* as well 
real as personal, is divided equally among the sons; and their 
Koran, which is their only civil and criminal, as well as religious 
code, makes no provision fur the successions to sovcn iijiity. The 
death of every sovereign is, in consequence, followed by a contest 
between his sons, unless they are overawed by some paramount 



* On tho death of Oiiruugzebe, which took piacT in the Ot’ucaii, on the .kj 
cl’ March, 1707, his son Aziin marched at the head of the troops whieh ho com- 
niauded in tho Deccan, to meet Mou/.zim, who was \ iceroy in Cabool. They 
met .md fou2;ht near Aprs! Azini w’.as defeated and killed. The victor marched 
meet his other brother, Kham Buksb, whom he killed near Hydrabad in 
the Deccan, and secured to himRolf the empire. Du his death, which took place 
In I71i{, his four sons contendo»l iutht same maimer for the throne at the head 
^ho armies of their respective viceroyaltieB. M' i/.-oddeeii, the moet crafty, per- 
‘'"-'ided hirt two brothers, Uufe.e Oshnn and Johan Shah, to iniite their forces 
'^dh his against their ambitnms hrotlirr, Azecvioshart, whom they dvlcatoJ and* 
Mou.oddcen, then dcbtroyed hit tvvu I'lliesi i , * 
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fewer ; and ho v/ho succeeds in this contest finds it necessarv, for 
liis own security, to put all his brothers and nephews to death, lest 
they i>lfoijld he rescued by factions, and made the cause of fntiiie 
('ivil wars. But sous who exercise the powers of viceroys, and 
oonnnand armies, cannot, where the Buccession is unsettled, wait 
patiently for the natural death of their father — delay may he 
dangerous. Circumstances which now seem more favourable to 
their views than to those of their brothers may alter ; the military 
aristocracy around them depend upon the success of the chief thev 
choose in the enterprise, and the army more upon plunder than 
rerrular pay , both may desert the cause of the more wary for tliat 
of the more daring; each i.s flattered into an pver weening coufi- 
deuce in his own ability and good fortune ; and all nit^h on to seize 
upon tiiO Throne yet filled by ihoir wretched parent, wdio, iu tho 
history of his own crimes, now reads those of his children. Gib- 
br>n has justly observed, (chap, vii.) “The superior prerogative 
of hirtli, w’hen it hus obtained the sanction of time and popuia: 
opinion, is the plainest and least invidious of all (listincHoiis 
among iiujukind. The acknowledged right extinguishes ihc hopt's 
of faction ; and the coDscioUvS becurity disarms the crudtv ol ihd 
monarch. To the firm establishment of this idea, we .owe th*? 
peaceful .succession and mild administration of European mon^^r- 
chies. To the defect of i:, we must attribute the freqtient civif 
wars through which |n Asiatic despot i.s obliged to cut his way to 
the throne of bis fathers. Yet even in the East the bphere of 
contention is usually limited to the princes of the reigning houto, 
and as soon as the more fortunate competitor has removed hib 
brethren by the sword and the bow*striug, he no longer enteiianij 
any jealousy of his moaner subjects ” 

Among Hindoos, both real and personal property is divided 
lu the same manuer, equally among the sons ; but a priucipaiit) 
is.'among them, considered aa an exception to this rule ; and every 
large estatf, within which the proprietor holds criminal jurisdic- 
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tJon, ftrul mainlaini'a military establishment, is considered a 
prificipality. In snrdi estates the lav/ of primogeniture is always 
rii/idly enforced ; and the death of the prince scarcely ever irfvolves 
a contest for power and <lominion among his sons. The f^^elings 
of the people, who are accustomed to consider the right of the 
t^’de.st to tlif^ .succession as religiously sacred, would be greatly 
M'lockod at the attempt of any of his brothers to invade it. The 
voui)g-*r brothers, never for a moment supposing tiiey could be 
v.ippurtcd in such a sacrilegious attempt, feel for tlu-ir eldest 
Lrother a reverence iulerior only to that which they feel for their 
M!lici ;and the eldc.st brother, never supposing such attempts ou 
iludi piVt as possible, leels towards them ai towards his own 
diildren. All the membera of such a tamily commonly live in 
the grcii, tost harmony. In the laws, usages, ami f(3eiin*gs of the 
pci>f)lo upon this suliject, we had the means of preventing that 
etoinal sub*Jivision of landed property, which ever has been, and 
<:',or vvill be, the bane of everything that is $rreat uiivi^good in 
India ; but unhappily our rulers have never had the wisdom to 
themselves of them. In a great part of India the property, 
lease uf a villaoe held in farm under government, was 
'.li Mdcr^ui as a ivincipaiity, ami subject strictly to the same laws 
j) ifriorroiiiture— it was a fiej\ held under government on coad’~ 
ii 'n c’f cither direct service, roudered to the «^ate in war, in 
f-d :c ition, or charitable or religious dutim|| or of furnishinir the 
ajO'in.M, la monev or In kind, to provide for such service. In 
every part of the Saugur and Nerbudda territories, the luw ox 
j r.mogeiiilure in such leases was in force when we took possessior, 
a^iJ ha.s been ever .sin<!e preserved. The eldest ^f tlie sons that 
r<‘'naiu united with the father, at his death succeeds to the estate * 
and lo the obligation of luaiutafnaig ail the wiuowa and orphan 
children of those of bis brothers who rnmained united to lue 
pari'iit stock uf» to ' their death, all hi^ daWanied^ sisters, and 
iihove all, his mother. All the' yoanger* brotheis ai4 himia lha 
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n)anagepient, and are maintained by him till they wish to 
separate, when a division of the stock takes place, and is adjusted 
by the .elders of the village. The member who tbns separates 
from the parent stock, from that time forfeits for ever all claims 
to support from the prossessor of the ancestral estate, either iur 
himself, his w’iclow, or his orphan children. 

Next, it is obvious that no existing government in India 
could, in case of invasion or civil war, count upon the fidelity 
of their aristocracy cither .of land or of office, ft is observed by 
Hume, in treating of the reign of King John, in England. That 
men easily chanije sides in a civil war, especially where the 
power is founded upon an hereditary and independent authority, 
and is not derived from the opinion and favour of the people 
that is, Upon the people collectively, or the nation ; for the 
hereditary and independent authority of the English baron, in the 
time of King John, was founded upon the opinion and fidelity of 
only that portion of the people over which he ruled, in the same 
tnanner as that of the Hindoo chiefs of India in the time of Shah 
Jehan ; but it was without reference either to the honesty of the 
cause he cspou.sod, or to the opinion and feeling of the nation or 
tunpiro generally regarding it. The Hindoo territorials chiet?, 
like the feudal banms of the middle ages in Europe, employed 
all the revenues of their estates in the maintenance of military 
fullowere, upon whos|j. fidelity they could entirely rely, whatever 
Bide they might tbomselyea take in a civil w’ar ; and the more of 
these TMOurcea that were l^ft at their disposal, the more impatient 
they became of the restraints which .settled governments imposed 
upon them. Under such settled governments they felt, that they 
bad an arm which they could not use ; and the stronger that arm 
the stronger waa their Jesire to use it in the sufjjngatiou of their 
neighbcurs. The reigning of^iperors tried to secure their fidelity 
' l.y fi -signing to them ‘pQsU of honour about their couit, that 
lequicj thei.r pprsotml iitteudance * jn ail tjjeir ppmp of deride j 
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aud by taking from each a daughter in niarriago. If iinv one 
rebelled or neglected his duties, ho was either cnislied bv the 
imperial forces, or put to the luxn. of {he empire ; and his territories 
were assigned to any one who would undertake to conquer them. 
Their attendance at our viceroynl court would be a sad encmu- 
branee; and our Gevernor-geueral could not well conciliate them 
bv matrimonial alliances, unless we were to alter a good deal in 
bis favour our law” against polygamy ; nor would it bo desirable 
to let slip the dogs of war’* once more tbrougbout tbe land by 
a;lopti’ng the plan of patting tbe refractory cbiefs to tlio ban of 
tbe empire. Tlieir troops would be of no use to us in the wav 
they are oroanized and disciplined, even if we could rely upon 
their fidelity in time of need ; and this I tio not think we ever 
can. 

If It bo the diitv of all such territorial chiefs to contribute 

» 

to the support of the public est.ablishments of the paranmniit 
power l)y wliich they are secured in the possession of their estates, 
and defended from all external danger, as it most assureilly is, 
it is tlie (lutv of that power to take such contrihiuion in money, 
or the means of maintaining establishments more suited to its 
purpose, than their rude militia ,caii ever be; and thereby to 
impair the /wrer, s’ of that arm which they are so impatient t(> 
wield for their own aggramlizement, and to the preiuoice of 
their neighbours ; and to strengthen .f||iat of the paramount 
p('wer by which the whole are kept in peace, harmony, and 
aecurity. We give to India what India never had before our 
rule, and never could have without it, the assurance that there 
will always be at the head of the’^governraeut a sensible ruler 
trained up to office in tbe best school in the world; and that the 
security of the rights, and •the eaforcernorit of the duties prc- 
^^cribed or defined by law, wdll not depend upon the will or 
capjrioe of individuals in power. These S.ssurauces^ the peo*[j!e of 
JaJia Dov everywhere thoroughly understabd, aqd appreciate. 
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They see in the native states arocnd them the Terckj aoci'dent 
of an able crovernor is too rare ever to be eaUulated upo«i ; vuhile 
all that the people have of property, office, or cliaraeter, depf*ntl9 
not only upon their governor, but upon every change tlioit he iohj 
make in his ministers. 

The government of the llahorneJans was always es<en- 
tially rnilitarVj and the aristocracy was always one ot inilitaFy 
office. There was nothing else ii{)on w4>ioh nn arist/jcrufy couI<i 
be formed. All high civil offices were combined with ihe inil.tarv 
commands. Tlio Emperor was the great proprietor *>i ail the iand'!, 
and collected and distributeti their rents through liisown servants. 
Every Mus.ailman with his Koran in his hand was his own prie-t 
and his own lawyer; and the people were nowhere represcnCeci in 
i»ny municipal or legislative assembly — there w»as no bar, bench, 
senate, corporation, art, science, or literature, l)y which men cuu'd 
rise to eminence and posver. (.Vioital had nowhere been eon<au;» 
traied upon great comnoTcial or manufacturir^g estabHishineic.s. 
There were, in short, no great men but the military servants of 
government ; and all the servants of government held their posts 
at the will and plea.sure of their sovereign.^ If a man was 


• In Hoim*, ;.<? in E^^ypt and India, many of the greit woitke which, in 
modem nationti. fwrra the baHie of ^jradatiuns of rank in society, 
'oTecuted by gen^ernment out g' public revenue or by iudivhJuuIrt gratuif.< usJy 
f. r the benefit of the public; for instnice, roa-Je, canalH, aqueducO.^, bridges. Ac., 
from whicii no one derived an ir.'iomo, tliouah all deiivod b4*nedit. There was 
no capital invested with a view to profit in machinery, railroatlft, cariah:, Bteam- 
en?^ineH, and other great works whiVh, in the preparation and distribu'ion of 
mau'e enjoyments, save the labour of »o many millions to the nations of fiiod.‘'rn 
Europe and America, and lupply the incomes of many of the moat usefui a'fd 
most enlightened membera of their middle ivnd higher classes of society. Dur.ng 
the republic, and vind^'r the first emperors, the laws were simple, atd derived 
any co:jBid»'rabl(« im.'ome from explaining th»m. <Still fewer derived the>r in 
^ comes from expouyding the rfdlgion of the people till the establishment of chri^- 
tiini'y. Maa was the priacipal micbiue iu ’which property was iureited with » 
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ap^^y.nted hr th^fj Ernpe^r to the couiroand of five thousand^ tho 
ipv h«>le ot this five tbou.sandi depended entirely on bia favour for their 
Hapiovioent ; and upon their ei/iployment for their subsifetence^ 


vivv, u> profit, ass d the concentration of cnpital in hordea of alavea, and the farm 
of th». piihiic rftvenuea of conquered proviucca and tributary iitatcfe. were with 
t h**; 1.10(1 I ho great b:i>i 8 of the ariatocracies of Romo, and the Roman world 
Tliii fiOi'.atoriH] and equestrian crderu wero supported chiefly by lead* 
ii: » out their slaros aii gladiators and artificers, and by farming the reveu'ies. 
a.id lending money to tiic oppressed bubjt*ct 6 of the provincee, and to vanqiiisbtsj 
priocos, at an exorbitant inicrcMt, to enable them to pay what the state or its 
oificers demandori. The slavos throughout the Homan empire were ah* ut 
eriil in numiur to the free population, ami they were for the moot part ecceen. 
trau-d in the hands of the members of the upper and middle ciaBseB, who 
derived then* inoomee from binding and employing thorn. They wore to thoso 
cUas'-s in th«j vMri wurkl. what ‘'afialB, railroads, steam .eiigines, Acc ,»are lo ihoeo of 
a* ^dcra day.> .'^omo Homan citizen;; had as many as five thousand slaves educat. 
ed to the oii*- ov’eupation of gladiattrs for the public hKowb of Home. Juiius 
C../.^ar hiid this uurubt'r in Italy waiting hia return fr(»m Oaid ; a-nd Gordianua 
U'‘';d cornniouly to give five hundred pair fur a public. foBiival, an^ never less 
tnun one hundred and tiftv. 

In India, slavyry is happily but little known; the church had no hierarchy 
'ent;€i ami.ng the Uiiidoos or Mahoaiedan-i ; nor had the law any high int^rpre 
In ail its civil brauchee of marri«ge, inheritance. sucocBeicn, and contract, 
it Wirt to tVie people of the two religions simple as the lawB of the twelve 
'tables; and oontribured jusi as little to the support of an anatocracy as they 
did. In all these respects, China is much the eame ; tho laud belongs to the 
sovereign, and is minutely sub-dividod among thoB^wfcy farm and cultivate it - 
tim great works in canala, aqueducte, bridges, rOh*s, &c., are made by govern- 
tn*'<ai, and yield no private iaoome. Capital is nowhere concentrated in ex pen* 

utaohiuf'cy ; their charoh is without a hierarchy, their law without barriS' 
tors -their higher classes are theroforo composed almost exclusively of the pub- 
lic servants of the govoroment. The rule which preicribea that princes of the 
blood shall aob be employed in the government of provinces and the command 
of artnieH, and that the reigning sovereign shall have the nomination of hts Bucoei" 
scr, baa aaved China from a frequent retu.n of tho eoents which 1 have des- 
cribed. None of the princes aro^put to death, because it is known that all 
will acquiesce in the nomination when aado known, supported ai ifalwa;Jfl 
^ by the popular senUmeat throughout the empire, ^ 
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whether paid from the imperial treasury, or by an' assignttrent of 
land in some distant province. In our armies there isj a regular 
gradatioti of rank ; and every etficer feels that be holds his com- 
mission by a tenure as high in origin, as secure in possession, and as 
independent in its exercise, as that of the general who commands ; 
and the soldiers all know and feel, that the places of those officers 
who are killed or disabled in action, will be immediately tilled hy 
those next in rank, who are equally t rained to command, and whose 
authority no one will dispute. In the Mahomedau armies there 
Was no such gradation of rairk. Every man held his office at the 
will of the chief whom he followed ; and lie was every moment 
made to feel, that all his hopes of advancement must depend upon 
his pleasure. The relation between them was that of patron and 
client — theV’licnt felt bound to yield implicit obedience to iho 
commands of his patron, wliatever they might be ; and the patron, 
in like manner, felt bound to protect and promote the interests of 
his client^ as long as ho continued to do so. As often as the patron 
changed sides in a civil war, his clients all blindly followed him ; 
and when ho was killed, they instantly dispusoil to serve under 
any other leader whom iliey might find willing to take their 
services on the same terms. , * 

The Hindoo chiefs of the military class had hereditary terri- 
torial possessions ; and the greater part of these possessions wore 
comraoniy distributed ('i conditions of military service, anicfn^ 
their followers, wdio wore all (if the same clan. Hut the liighest 
Mahomedau officers of the empire had not an acre more ol land 
than they required for their dwelling-houses, ‘ gardens, and ceme- 
teries. They had nothing hut their office to depend upon ; and 
were always naturally anxious to hold it under the ^tronged sido 
in any (‘ompetil ion for dominion. When the star of the competitor 
nuder whom they serveil seemed tu be on the wane, they soon 
f«)ifn(] some pl.'|Usibh3 excuse to make their peace with his rival, 
and Bcrvc undir his bauiicrs. Each competitor fought for his own 
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life and those of bis cliihlren ; the imperial throne could be filled 
by only one man ; and that man dared not leave one single brother 
alive. His father had taken good care to dispose of all liis own 
brothers and nephews in the last contest. The subsistence of the 
highest as well as that of the lowest officer in the army depended 
upon their employment in the public service ; and all such employ- 
ments would be given to those who served the victor in tho 
struggle, tinder such circumstances one is rather surprised that 
the history of civil wars in India exhibits so many instances of 
fidelity and devotion. 

The mass of the people stood aloof in such contests without 
any feeling of interest, save the dread that their homes might be- 
come the seat of the war, or the track of armies which vyero alike 
destructive to the people in their course, whatever side they might 
follow. The result could have r\o effect upon their laws and in- 
stitutions ; and little upon their industry and property. As ships 
are from necessity formed to weather the storm to which they are 
constantly liable at sea, so were the Indian village communities 
framed to weather those of invasion and civil war, to which they 
were so much accustomed by land ; and in the course of a year or 
two no traces were found of ravages that one might have supposed 
it would have taken ages to recover from. The lands remained 
the same, and their fertility was improved by the fallow ; every 
man carried away with him the implemc'lts of his trade, and 
brought them back with him when he returned ; and tlie industry 
of every village supplied every necessary article that tho commu- 
Jiity required for their food, clothing, furniture, and accommoda- 
tion. Each of these little communities, when left unmolested, was 
in itself sufficient to secure tho rights and enforce the duties of all 
the different members ; and airthej wanted from their govern- 
ment was, moderation in the land taxes, and protection from ex- 
ternal violence. Arrian says, If any intestine wi^r happens to 
^rcak forth among the' Indians, it is de'uced^a heinous crime either 
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to seize the hu»^hiimlmen or spoil their harvest. All the rest wage 
war agaiosi each other, and kill and slay as they think convenient, 
while they live quietly and peaceably among them, and employ 
themselves at their rural affairs either in their fields or vine* 
yards.” * I am afraid armies were not much more disposed to 
forbearance in the days of Alexander than at present, and that his 
followers must have supposed they remained untouched, merely 
because they heard of their sudden rise again from their ruins by 
that spirit of moral and political vitality with which necessity 
seems to have endowed them. 

During the early part of his life and reign, Ourungzebe was 
employed in conquering and destroying the 'two independent 
kingdoms of Golconda and Beejapcre in the Deccan, which ho 
formed into two provinces governed by viceroys. Each had had 
an army of above a hundred thousand men while independent. 
Tiie officers and soldiers of these armies had nothing but their 
courage aud tlieir swords to depend upon for their subsistence. 
•Finding no longer any employment under settled and legitimate 
authority, iu defending the life, property, and independence of the 
people, they were obliged to seek it around the standards of law- 
less freebooters ; and upon thq ruins of these independent king- 
doms and their disbanded armies rose the Mabratta power, tho 
liyclra-headed monster which Ourungzebe thus created by his 
ambition, and spent l^st twenty years of his life In vain 
attempts to crush. The monster has been since crushed by being 
depiived of its Peshwa, the head which alone could infuse into all 
the members of the confederacy a feeling* of nationality, and 
direct all their efforts when required to one common object. 

* iJiodroua Sioulua has the same obgwvation. “No enemy ever does any 
prejudice to the hunbaudmen; but outefa due regard to the common good, for- 
/ bear injure them in tho least degree ; aVid therefore the land being never 
ept)ilcd or wastc^, yields its fruit in great abundance, and furnishes the inhabit- 
auU vith plenty ol victuals aud all othei’ provisione." Book ii« chap. 3, 
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Sfindeoa, the chief of Gwalior, none of the surviving members of 
this great confederacy— tiie rest are the Holcars of Indore, tlie 
Ghoslas of Nagpore, and the Gykwars of Barodah, the grand- 
children of the commandants of predatory armies, who formed 
capital cities ont of thoir stiinding camps in the countries they in- 
vaded and conquered in the name of their head, the Satarah 
llijah, and afterwards in that of his mayor of the palace, the 
Pesliwa. There is not now the slightest feeling of nationality leit 
among the Mahratta states either collectively or individually. 
There is not the slightest feeling of sympathy between the mass of 
the people, and the chief who rules over them, and liis pnbiic 
establishments. To maintain these public establishments, he 
everywhere plunders the people, who most heartily detest him and 
them. These public e.st.ablishments are composed of men of all 
religious and sects, gathered frojn all quarters of India, and hound 
togotlier by no common feeling save the hope of plunder and pro- 
motion. Not one in ten is from, or has his family in, the' country 
where he serves, nor is one in ten of the same clan with his chief. ' 
Not one of them has any liopc of a provision either for himself, 
when disabled from wounds or old age, from serving his chief any 
longer, or for his family, should he Jose his life in his service. 
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CIIAPTKR ^JCLVin. 

the oukat niAJiosc op Koijmnon. 

Ton foregoiiifj iiistorical O|iisoile occupies too large a space in 
what might otherwise be termed a personal narrative ; but still 
} am tempted to append to it a sketch of the fortunes of that 
famous diamond, called with oriental extravagance, the Mountain 
of Ifight/whicb, by exciting the cupidity of Shah Jehan, played 
so important a part in the drama. 

I 

4ftor sliiii)bering for the greater part of a century in the 
imperial treasury, it was afterwards taken by Nadir Sbah, the kiog 
of Persia, who invaded India under the reign of JIahomed Shah) 
in the year 1738^ Nadir Shah, in one of 'nis mad fits, had put out 
the eyes of his son Kijtakolee Mir^ia, and when he was assassinated, 
the conspirators gave the throuo and the diamond to this son’s 
sou, Shahrookli Mirza, who fixed his residence at Meesheed, 
Ahmud Shah, the Abdalee, commanded the Afghan cavalry in 
the service of Nadirfihah, and had the charge of the military 
chest at the time he was put to death. With this chest, he and 
Jiis cavalry left the camp during thP disorders that followed 
the murder of the king, and returned with all haste to Candahar, 
where they met Tqrriekee Khan on his way to Nad'** Slial^s camp 
with the tribute of the five provinces which be had retained pf 
Indian conquests, Oandahar, (lahul, ^fatta, Bnkkur, lloultau, and 
Peshawar. They gaye him the first pf the death of the king, 
seized upon/iis treasure, and, with the aid of this and the military 
nliest, Ahmud Shah took possoAssipu of these fiye provinPPS, 
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fnrmrd thorn Into the little independent kingdom of Affghanistan 
over which he long reigned, and from which he occasionally in- 
vaded India and Khorassan. 

Sbahrookh Miraa had his eyes put out some time after by a 
faction. Ahmud Shah niarohed to his relief, put the rebels to 
death, and united his eldest son, Tymoor Shah, in maiiage to the 
daughter of the unfortunate prince, from wdiom he took the 
diamond, since it could he of no use to man who could no longer 
see its beauties ! He established Tymoor as his viceroy at Hcerat, 
and his youngest son at Candahar ; and fixed his own residence a*i 
Oabul, where ho died. He was succeeded by Tymoor Shall, who 
who was succeeded by bis eldest son, 2uman Shah, who after a 
reign of a few years was driven from his throne by liis younger 
brother, Mahomed. Ho sought an asylum with his frieJnd Asheek, 
who commanded a distant fortress, and who betrayed him to the 
usurper, and put him into confinement. He concealed the great 
diamond in a service in the wall of the room in which he was con- 
fined ; and the rest of his jewels in a hole made in the ground witli 
his dacfser. As soon as Mahmood received intimation of the 
arrest from Asl\eek, he sent for his brother, had his eyes put out, 
and demanded the jewels, but Zun]an Sbah pretended that he had 
thrown them into the river as he passed over. Two years after 
this, the third brother, the Sultan Sboojah, deposed Alahomed, 
ascended tho throne by the consent of hi/^lder brother, and, as a 
fair specimen of his notions of retributive justice, he blew away 
from the mouths of cannon, not only Asheek himself, but his wife 
and all his innoceuf and unoffending children ! 

He intended to put out the eyes of his deposed brother 
Mahmood, but w»aa dissuaded from it by his mol her and Zuman 
Shah, who now pointed out td him the place where he had conceal- 
ed the gre^t diamond. Mebmood made his escape frem prison 
raised a party, drove out his brothers, Und once more ascendeB 
the throne. The two brothers sought an asylum in the Honooru- 
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ble Company’s territories ; and have from that time resided at an 
out frontier station of Loodheeana, upon the banks of the Hy 
phasis, upon a liberal pension assigned for their maintenance by 
oiir government. On their way through the territories of the Sikh 
chief, Kunjeei Sing, Shoojah was discovered to Lave this great 
diamond, ihe mountain of light, about his person; and he was, 
by a little torture skilfully applied to the mind and body, made 
to surrender it to bis generous host ! Mahmood was succeeded 
in the government of the fortress and province of Heerat hy his 
sou Kamran ; but the throne of Cabul was seized by the mayor of 
the palace, who bequeathed it to his son Dost Mahomed, a man, in 
all the qualities requisite in a sovereign, immeasurably superior lo 
any member of the house of Ahruud Sliah Abdalee. KuujVet 
Singh hadVrested from him the province of Peshawar in times o f 
difficulty ; aud as we would oot assist him in recovering it from 
our old ally, he thought himself justified in seeking the aid of 
those who would, the Russians and Persiaris, who were eager to 
, avail themselves of so fair an occasion to establish a footing iu 
India. Such a footing would have been manifestly incoinj)atiblH 
with the peace and security of our dominions in India, and we 
were obliged, in self defence, t9 give to Soojah the aid whifch he 
had so often before in vain solicited, to enable him to recover the 
throne of his very limited number of Regal ancestors. 

In India, there ^^je a great many native chiefs wlio were 
enabled, during the disorders which attended the decline and fall 
of the Mahomedan power and the rise and progress of the Mali rat- 
tas and English, to raise and inttintaiii armies by the plunder ot 
their neighbours. The paramount power of the British being 
now securely established througriout the country, they are preven- 
ted from indulging any longer ii! such sporting propensities ; 
and might employ their vast revenues in securing the blessing of 
^good civil government; for the territories, in the possession of 
which they are secured by our military establislimciits* 
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these chiefs are not much disposed to convert their swords into 
ploughshares ; tliey continue to 3pend their revenues in the main- 
tenance of useless military establishments for purposes of parade 
and show. A native prince would, they say, be as insignificant 
without an army as a native gentleman upon an elephant without 
a cavalcade, or upon a horse without a tail ! But the said army 
have learnt from their forefathers, that they were to look to 
a^gresstions upon their neighbours— to pillage, plunder and 
coiKiuest for wealth and promotion ; and they continue to prevent 
their prince from indulging in any disposition to turn his atten- 
tion to the duties of civil government. They all live in the 
hope of some disaster to the paramount power which secures the 
increasing wealth of the surrounding countries from their grasp ; 
and threatened innovations from the north-west raise thfeir spiriti 
and hopes in proportion as they Repress those of the classes en- 
gaged in all branches of peaceful industry. 

There are, in all parts of India, thousands and tens of thou- 
sands who have lived by the sword, or who wish to live by the 
sword, but cannot find employment suited to their tastes. These 
would all flock to the standard of the first lawless chief who 
could offer them a fair prospect of p]under ; and to them all wars 
and rumours of wars are delightful. The moment they bear of 
a threatened invasion from the north-west, they whet their swords, 
and look fiercely around upon those from v^ose breasts they are 
“ to cut their pound of flesh.’"* 


* The above hwtory of the Kouinoor may, I believe, be relied upon. I 
received a narrativo of it from f3hah Zuman, the blind old king himself, through 
f^eneral Smith, who commanded the troops at Loodheeana; forming a detail of 
the eevcral revolutiona too long and \po fall of now namoa for inacrtion here. 
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CHAPTEK I. 

VIXOAREE STSTEM— CHARACTER OP THE MAHRATTl ADMtSIsTRATION— CACSB 
OF THEIR DIBIIKK TO THE PARAMOUNT POW|R. 

The attempt of the Marquis of Hastings to rescue India from 
that dreadful scourge, the PinJaree system, involved him in a 
war ffitli all tlie great Mahratta states e.\c>pt Gwalior ; +hat is, 
with the Pcahvira at Poonab, Holcar at Indore, aiici the Ghosla 
at Nagporo ; and Gwalior was yprevonted from joining the other 
slates in their unholy league against us, only by the presence of 
the grand division of the army under the personal command of 
the marquis, in the immediate vicinity of his capital. It was not" 
that these chiefs liked the Piudarees, or felt any interest in their 
welfare ; but because they were always anxious to crush that,, 
rising paramount authority, which had the power, and had always 
manifested the will, to interpose and prevent the free injlnlgence 
of their predatory habits— the free exercise of tha,' weapon a 
standing army, which the disorders incidf)^ upon tho decline and 
fall of the Mahomedan empire had put into their hands ; and 
which a continued series of successful aggressions upon theic 
neighbours could alone enable them to pay or keep under control, 
They seized with avidity any occasion of quarrel with the para- 
mount power which seemod likely to unite them all in one great 
effort to shake it off; and they lire still prepared to do the same, 
because they feel that they could ea|ily extend their depredations 
it that power were withdrawn ; and? they know noi other ro&d to* 
wealth and glory but such sucewsful' depredations. \Thoir ances* 

VOL, H. B, 
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tors rose by them, tbeir states were formed by them, anJ their 
armies have been maintained by them. They look back upon 
them for all that seems to them honourable in the history of their 
families. Their bards sing of them in all their marriage and 
funeral processions ; and as tlieir imaginations kindle at die recol- 
lection, they detest the arm that is extended to defend tlie wealth 
and the industry of the surroundiug territories from tlieir grasp. 
As the industrious classes acquire and display their wcalih in the 
countries around, during a long peace, under a strong and settled 
government, tlicse native chiefs, with their little disorderly armies, 
teel precisely as an English country gentleman would fool witli a 
pack of foX' hounds, in a country swarming with foxes, and with- 
out the privilege of hunting them. 

Thoir armies always took the ai»spiccs and set out kingdom 
taking (Moolk Geeroo) after the^ Diiseyra, in November, every 
year, as regularly as Eiiglisb gentlemen go partridge shooting on 
the 1st of September ; and I may bear give as a specimen, the 
excursion of Jean Baptiste Felozc, who sallied forth on such an 
expedition, at the head of the division of Scindhea’s army just 
before this Pindara war commenced. From Gwalior ho jp occeded 
to Kurowlee, and took from tfie chief of that territory the district 
of Subulghur, yielding four lacKS of rupees yearly. Ho then took 
the territory of the Rjdah of ( •hundeylee, Morepylad, one of the 
oldest of the Bundolciiml chiefs, which tlicn yielded about seven 
lacks of rupees, but now yields only four, Tlie Kajali got an 
allow^ance of forty thousand rupees a yeai;. He then took the 
territories of the tlajahs of Kagooghur and Bujrungur, yielding 
three lacks a year ; and Bahadergur yielding two lacks a }car ? 
and the three princes get fifty tlnjfisand rupees a year for subsis- 
tence among them. Ho then took scopore, yielding two lacks and 
^ hajf, and assigned the llajali twcfuty-five thousand* He then 
took Gurha ^tah, whose chief gets subsistence from our govern 
jnent» Bapl^te had iust completed his kingdom-taking expedp 
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tion, when our. armies took the field against the Plndarees ; and 
on the termination of that war, in 1817, all these acquisitions were 
confirmed and guaranteed to his master, Scindhea, by our govern- 
ment. It cannot be supposed that either he or his army can ever 
feel any great attachment towards a paramount authority, that 
has the power and the will to interpose, and prevent their indulg- 
ing in such sporting excursions as these or any great disinclination 
to take advantage of any occasion that may seem likely to iinito 
all the native chiefs in a common effort to crush it. The Nepalese 
have the same feeling as the Mahrattus in a still stronger degree, 
since their kingdom-taking exclusions had been still greater and 
more successful ; and being all soldiers from the same soil, they 
were easily pcrsiuukd, by a long aeries of successful aggressions, 
that their courage was superior to that of all other men.''' 

In the year 1883, the (Jw^lior territory yielded a net revenuo 
to the treasury of ninety-two lacks of rupees, after disbursing all 
the local costs of the civil and fiscal administration of the different 
districts, in officers, c.stablishments, charitable institutions, religi- 
ous endowments, military fiefs, ic. In the remote districts, 
which are much infos tod by the predatory tribes of Bheels, apd< 
in consequence badly peopled and* cultivated, the net rcvQntie is 
estimated to bo about oue-tliird of the gross collections ; but iu 
the districts near the capital, which are tolerably >yell cultivated^ 
the net revenue brought to the treasury Mahout five-sixths of the 
gross collections ; and theso collections are equal to the whola 
annual rent of the Und : for every man by whom tlie land is held 
or cultivated is a mere tenant at will, liable every season to be 

* On tho coronatiou or inslallatiou of every lew prince of the house of Scind- 

orders are given to plrnder a fov# shops in tho town as a part of the ceremoDy; 
f'nd this they call or consider taking tho auspices,” Compensation is supj^osed 
be made to the proprietors, but rarely is made. 1 believe tho same auspices aro 
f jkon at tho installation of a new prince of every other Mahratta house. Tjje 
"logul invaders of India were, in tho same manner,* obliged tt allow thei^ armiel 
iotaho the auspices in tho sack of a few towns, though they haisurrendored with- 
out resistance. They were given up to pillage as a rcligm\duty ! Eren the 
Accomplished Baber was obliged to wonc.’de this privilege to bis :My, 
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turned out, to give place to any other man tliat may ofl’^jr more 
for the holding. Thi&re is nowhere to be seen upon the land any 
useful or ornamental work, calculated to attach tho people to tlio 
soil, or to their villages: and jis hardly any of the recruits for 
the regiments are drawn from the peasantry of tlie country, the 
agricultural classes have nowhere any feeling of interest in tho 
welfare or existence of the government. I am persuaded that 
there is not a single village in all the Gwalior dominions in which 
nine-tenths of the people would not ho glad to see that govern- 
inent destroyed, under the persuasion, that they couhl not possi^ 
bly have a worse, and would he very likely to fipd a better. 


The present force at Gwalior consists of tliree regiments of 
infantry, under Colonel Alexander ; six under the command of 
Apajee, the adopted son of the^ late Bala Bae ; eleven under 
Colonel Jacobs and Ids son ; five nnder Colonel Jean Baptiste 
Feloze ; two under tho command of tho Mamoo Sahib, the maternal 
uncle of the Maha Ilajali three in what is called Bapoo Bowloe s; 
camp ; in all thirty regiments, consisting, when complete, of six 
hundred men each, with fc nr ficdd^pieccs. The Jiusee, or artil- 
lery^, consists of two hundred guns of different calibre. There 
are feat few corps of cavalry, and theso aro not considered very 
eflBicient/l believe. 


Robbers and murd^j^ers of all de.scriptions have always been 
in the habit of taking the field in India immedikely after the 
festival of tho Duseyra, at tho end of October, from the sovereign 
of a state at the head of his armies, down to the leader of a little 
band of pick pockets from tho corner of some obscure village* 
All invoke the Deity, and take the auspices to ascertain his^ 
will, nearly in the same way ; anef all expect that he will guide 
them successfully through their enterprises, as long as they fi^d 
olnens favaarable# !No one among them ever dreams that 
his undortakij(g can be less acceptable to the Deity than that 
of another, p^vided he gives him the same due, share of what 
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he acquires in liis thefts, his robberies, or his conquests, ia 
sacrifices and offerings upon his shrines, and in donations to his 
priests. Nor does the robber often dream that lie shall be con« 
sidered a less respectable citizen by the circle in which he moves 
than the soldier, providod ho spends his income as liberally, and 
discharges all his duties ia his relations with them as well; and 
this he generally does to secure tlicir good will, whatever may 
bo the character of his deprcdr.iions upon distant circles of society 
and communities. The man who returued toOudo, or llohilcund, 
after a compaign under a Pindareo chief, was as well received 
as one who returned after servincf oiio uruh‘r Scindhea, Holcar. 

^ 7 J 

or Runjeet Sing. A friend of mine ouo day asked a leader of a 
band of Dacoits, or banditti, whether they did not ofjien commit 
murder. ‘^God forbid,” said he, “that we should ever commit 
murder; but if people choose /o oppose us, we of couy^q strike 
and kill ; but you do the same. I hoar that there is now^ a large 
assemblage of troops in the upper provinces going to take Ibroign 
countries ; if they are opposed, tiiey will kill people. We only** 
do the same!” The history of the r^c of every nation in iho 
world unhappily bears out the notion that jirinces are only 
robbers upon a large scale, till their ambition is curbed by a 
balance of power among nations. 

On the 25 l;h wo came on to D]':nnoI:i. fourteen miles, over 
a plain, with^e range of sandstone liillt/oii tho left, receding 
from us to the west ; and that on the riglit receding still more to 
the oast. Here an,d there were some insulated hills, of the same 
formation, rising abruptly from the plain to our right. All 
the villages wo saw were built upon masses of this sandstone 
^ rock, rising abruptly at intervals from the surface of the plain, 
in horizontal strata. These hillocks atford the people stone for 
building, and great facilities for dyfeuding themselves a^ains^ 
the inroads of freebooters, Tnere is not, I supposV in the world, 
finer stones for building then these sandstone hi\s afford; and 
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we passed a preat many carts carrying them off to distant plaees, 
in slabs or flags from ten to sixteen feet long, two or three feet 
wide, and six inches thick. They are white, with very minute 
pink spots, and of a texture so very fine, that they would bo 
taken for indurated clay, on a slight inspection. The houses of 
the poorest peasants are here built of this beautiful freestone, 
which, after two hundred years, looks as if it had been quarried 
only yesterday. 

About three miles from our tents we oroJ^sed over the little 
river Ghorapuchar, flowing over a bed of this sandstone. The 
soil all the way very light, and the cultivation scanty and bad. 
Except within the enclosures of men’s houses, scarcely a tree to 
be anywhere seen to give shelter and shade to the weary traveller ; 
and we could find no ground for our camp with a shrub to shelter 
man or beast. Ail are sw^ept awAy to form gun-carriages for tlie 
Gwalior artillery, with a philosophical disregard to the comforts 
of the Irving, the repose of the dead, who planted them with a 
' view to a comfortable berth in the next world, and to the will of 
the gods to whom they are dedicated. There is nothing left upon 
the land, of animal or vegetable life, to auimate or eprich it ; 
nothing of stock but what necessary to draw from the soil an 
annual crop, and which looks to one harvest for its entire return. 
The sovereign proprietor of the soil lets it out by tbe year, in 
farms of villages, to if !:n who depend entirely upon the year’s 
return for the means of payment. He, in his turn, lets the lands 
in detail to those who till them, and who depend for their subsis- 
tence, and for the means of paying their rents, upon the returns 
of llie single harvest. There is no manufacture anywhere to ho 
seen, save of brass pots and rude cooking utensils ; uo trade or 
comiucrce, save in the transport of the rude produce of tiie land? 

^ to the great camp at Gwalior, upon the backs of bullocks, 
want of roadsrfit for wheeled carriages. No one resides in the 
villages, savv thoiio whose labour is indispensably necessary to 
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the rudest tillage, and tliose who collect the dues of government, 
and are paid upon the lowest possible scale. Such is the state 
of the Gwalior territories in every part of India where I have 
seen them. The miseries and misrule of the Glide, Hvdrabad, 
and other Mahomedan governments, are heard of everywhere, 
because there are, under those governments, a middle and higher 
class upon the land to suflnr and proclaim them; but those of 
the Gwalior state are never heanl of. because no such classes 
are ever allowed to grow up upon the land. Had Kussia 
governed Poland, and Turkey Greece, in the way that Gwalior 
lias governed her cimquered territonei, we should never have 
heard of the wrongs of the one or the other. 

In rnv morning’s ride, the day before I left Gwalior, I saw 
a fine leopard standing by the side of the most frequented road, 
and staring at every one who pjssed. It was held by two men, 
M’ho sat by and talked to it a.s if it had been a human being. I 
thought it was an animal for show, and 1 was about to give them 
something, when they told me that they were servants of the 
Maha Rajah, and were training the leopard to bear the sight 
and society of man, It had/^ they said, “ been caught about 
three months ago in the jungles, whore it could never bear the 
siglit of man, or of any aoinial that it could not prey upon ; and 
must be kept upon the most frequented road till quite tamed, 
licopards taken when very young woul^J' they said, “ do very 
Well as pets, but never answered for hunting ; a good leopard 
for hunting must, before takeu, be allowed (o be a »ea.s()n or two 
providing for himself, and living upon the deer he takes in the 
jungles and plains.” 
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CHAPTER II. 

-oo^O^oo 

PKOLEPOSE, CiPITAT, OF THE JAT CHIEFS OF GOlIFD — COKSKQL'ENC® (.p 
OBSTACLES TO THE rROSECCriON OF kOBBERS. 

On^ tho iHornin^ of tlio 2()(h we sent on ono tent, with the 
intention of following it in tlio p.nernoon ; hut about three o’clock 
n thunder-storm came on so heavily, that I was afruid that which 
we occupied v/oultl come down upon us; and putting my wife and 
children in a pTlankepii, I took them to the dwelling of an old 
Eyragee, al»out two hundred yards from us. He received us very 
kindly, and piid u.s many complitnents about tho honour we had 
conferred upon him. He Avas a kind and, I think, a very good 
pid man, and liad six di-ciplos wlioseeriied to reverence him very 
much. A large stone image of Uoonooman, tho monkey god, 
painted red, and a good store of hulFalos, very comfo rtatjly shclr 
tered from the pitiless stwin;’ were in an inner court. The 
peacocks in dozens sought sheltor under the walls and in tho tree 
that stood in the courtyard ; and I believe that they would have 
come into the rdd apa; tmcnls iiad they not seen our white 
faces th.ere. I had a groat di al of talk v/irdi him, but did not take 
any notes of it. These old lyyragees, who spend the early and 
middle periods of life as disciple.s in pilgrimages to the celebrated 
tempies of their god Visimu, in all j)url.s of India, and the latter 
part of it as Ijigli priests or apostles, iu listening to tho reports of 
the numerous di.scijdes cmploed iu similar wanderings, are per* 
haps the most intelligent men in tlu? country. They are from all 
the castes arf I cImssci of society. Tho lowest Hindoo may become 
a Eyragee,^iiud the very liigliest are often tempted to become 90 > 
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the sorvire of the god to which iliey devote themselves levelling 
;ill distinctions. Few of them can write or read, but they are 
shrewd observers of men and things, and often exceedingly agree- 
able and instructive companions to those who understand them 
and can make them enter into unreserved conversation. Our 
tent stood out the storm pretty wtII, but we were obliged to 
defer our march till next day. On the afternoon of the 27 th W'e 
went on twelve miles, over a plain of deep alluvion, through which 
two rivers have cut their way to the Chumhnl ; and, as usual, the 
ravines along their banks are deep, long, and dreary, 

About half way we were overtaken by one of the heaviest 
showers of rain I ever saw ; it threatened ns from neither side, but 
began to descend from an apparently small bed of clouds directly 
over our heads, which seemed to spread out on every side as the 
rain fell, and fill the whole vault of heaven with one dark and 
dense mass. The wind changed frequently ; and in leifs than half 
an hour the whole surface of the country over which .we were 
travelling was under water. Tliis dense mass of clouds passed off ,, 
in about two hours to the east ; but twice, when the sun opened 
and beamed divinely upon us in a cloudless sky to the west, the 
Wind changed suddenly round, and, rushed back angrily from the 
east, to fill up the space which had been quickly rarified by tlie 
genial heat of its rays, till we were again enveloped in darkness, and 
began to despair of reaching any kiimarjjnibitation before night * 
Some hail fell among the rain, but not large enough to hurt any 
one. The thunder \vas loud and often startling to the strongest 
serves; and the lightning vivid and almost incessant. We managed 
to keep the road because it Was mtiely a beaten pathway below the 
common level of the country, and we could trace it by the greater 
depth of tlm water, and the absence of all shrubs and grass. All 
roads in India soon become water-courses — they are nowhere 
tnetallod ; and, being left for tour or five months evtjry year wtthout^ 
their soil js rcdtictd to powder by friotion, anti carried off by 
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the wind.^ over tlio surroundintr country. I w.xs on Ijoraeback, but 
my wife and child were secure in a good palankeen that shelt(‘i>Mt 
them from the rain. The hearers were obliged to move with great 
CJiiition and slowly, and I sent on every person I could spire li^at 
they might moinug^ for the cold blast blowing over their thiu 
and wet clothes seeme<l intole.rahlo to those who were idle. My 
child’s playmate, Gholab, a lad of about ten years of age, resolutely 
kept by the side of the palankeen, trotting through the water with 
his teeth chattering as if be had been in an ague. The rain at 
last ceased, and the sky in the west clearc«l up heaiitifnlly about 
half an hour before sunset. Little Oholah threw olf ids stuffed 
and quilted vest, and got a good dry English blanket to wrap 
round him from the palankeen. We soon after reached a small 
village, in which I treated ail who had remained ^Yith us to as 
much coarse sugar (goor) as thejt could eat ; and as people of all 
castes can eat of sweetmeats from tlie hands of conleciioners with- 
out prej^idice to their caste, and this sugar is considered to be the 
best of all good things for guarding against colds in man or beast, 
they all ate very heartily, and went on in high spirits. As the 
8un sank before ns on the left, a bright moon shone out ^upon iis 
from the right, and about aiidionr after dark we reached our tems 
on the north hank of the KonaroH river, where we lound an excellent 
dinner for onT.-^elves, and good fires, and good shelter for oor 
servants. Idttle raiiiCuad fallen near tlio tenis, and the river 
Kooaree, over which wo had to cross, had not fortunately much 
swelled ; nor did much fall on the ground wo, had left ; and as the 
tenis there liad been struck and laden before it came on, they 
came up the next morning early, and went on to our next ground, 
On the 28tli, wo went on to piiolcpore, the c.ipiul of the jat 
chiefs of Gohnd, on the left bank of the Chumbul, over a piidn 
^ With a variety of crops, but not one that re({uirf*s two seasons to 
reach matiirijfy. The soil excellent in quality and deep, hut not 
a tree any w|iero to be seen, nui* any such thing as a work ot orna- 
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went or general utility of any kind. We saw the fort of Dliolepore 
}it H distance of six miles, rising apparently from tlie surface of the 
l«vel plain ; hut in reality situated on the summit of the opposite 
iind high bank of a Urge river, its foundation at least one huridreil 
feet above the level of the water. The immense pandemonia of 
ravines that separated us from this fort, were not visible till we 
began to descend into them some two or three miles from the bed 
of the river. Like all the ravines that border the river in these 
parts, they are naked, gloomy, and ghastly, and the knowledge 
that no solitary traveller is ever safe in them, does not tend to 
improve the impression they make upon us. The river is a beauti- 
ful clear stream, here flowing over a bed of tine sand with a mo- 
tion HO gentle, that one can hardly conceive il; is she who has played 
such fmtastic tricks along the borders, and made such ‘’frightful 
gashes ” in them. As we passed over this noble reach of the river 
(’nnmbul in a ferry-boat, the boatman told us of the magnificent 
bridge formed here by tho Byza Bae for Lord William Bentinck in 
the year 1-S32, from boats brought down from Agra for the purpose. 
‘‘ Little,’’ said they, “ did it avail her with the Governor-geueral 
in her hour of need !” 

The town of Dholeporo lies some short way in from the north 
bank of the Ghumbul, at the extremity of a range of sandstone 
hills which runs diagonally across that of Gwalior. This range 
was once capped with basalt, and soraobouUVijrs are still found upon 
it in a state of rapid decomposition. It was .iiiite refreshing to 
Jioe the beautiful mango groves on the Dholepore side of the river, 
after passing through a large tract of country in which no tree of 
any kind was to be seen. On returning from a long ride over tho 
range of sandstone bills tho morning after we reached Dholepore, 
I passed through an encampment of camels taking rude iron from 
«orne mines in the hills to the south towards Agra. Ihoy ivaited 
here within tho frontier of a native state for a pass l^roiu the Agra 
ciislom-huuse, lest any one should, tifter they enter oui frontier, 
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pretend that they were going to smuggle it, a ' thus get them 
into trouble. “ Are you not,^' .naid I, “ afraid to remain here so 
near the ravines of the Chumbul, where thieves are said to bo so 
numerous ? '‘Not at all/* replied they. "1 suppose thieves do not 
think it worth while to steal rude iron ? ’* Thieves, sir, think it 
worth their while to steal anything they can get, but we do not fear 
them much hete f ’ “ Where then do you fear them much ?*’ We 
fear them when we get into the Company*s territories.” And 
how is this, when we have good police establishments, and the 
Dliolepore people none ? ” When the Dholepore people get hold 
of a thief, they make him disgorge nil that he has got of our pro- 
perty /hr us, and they confiscate all the rest that he has /or them- 
selves ; and cut off his nose or his hands, and turn him ad ft to 
deter others. You, on the contrary, when you get hold of a thief, 
worry us to death in the prosecution of your courts ; and when ,we 
have proved the roberry to your satisfaction, you leave all ibis ill* 
gotten'wealth to bis family, and provide him with good food and 
clothing yourselves, while he works for you a couple of years on 
the roads. The consequence is, that here fellows are afraid to 
rob a traveller if they find him at all on his guard, as we generally 
are ; while in yonr districts*they rob us where and when they 
like.” But, rny friends, you are sure to recover wdjat we do get 
of your property froni the thieves.” '‘Not quite sure of that 
neither/* said tliey aor the greater part is generally absorbed on 
its way back to us through the officers of your court ; and wo 
would always rather put up with the firbt joss, than run the risk 
of a greater by prosecution, if we happen to get robbed within thd 
Oompany*s territories.” Tlie loss and annoyance to which prose- 
cutors and witnesses are subject ig our courts, are a source of very 
great evil to the country. They enable police officers everywhere 
to grow rich upon the concealment* of crimes. The man who has 
been robbed will bribe them to conceal the robbeiy, that he may 
escape tho/urlhcr loss of the prosecution in our courts, generally 
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vpry distant' .ind the witnesses will bribe them, to avoid 
attending to give evidence ; the whole village communities briba 
them, because every man feels that they have the power of getting 
him summoned to the court in some capacity or other if they like ; 
and that they will certainly like to do so if not bribed. The 
obstacles which our system opposes to the successful prosecutioa 
of robbers of all denominatiuhs and descriptions, deprive our 
government of all popular support in the administration of crimi- 
nal justice ; and this is considered everywhere to be the worst, 
and indeed the only radically bad feature of our goveruiueut. No 
magistrate hopes to get a final conviction against one in four of 
the most atrocious gang of robbers and murderers of his district, 
au(^ his only resource is in tha security laws which enable him 
to keep them in a jail under a requisition of security for short 
periods. To this a?i idle or apathetic magistrate will not have 
recourse ; and under him these robbers have a free license. 

In England, a judicial accjuittal does not send back the cul- 
prit to follow the same trade in the same field as in India ; for 
the published proceedings of the court bring down upon him the 
indignation of society — the moral and religious feelings of his 
follow men are arrayed against hipa, and from these salutary 
checks no Haw in the indictment can save him. Not so in India, 
There no moral or religious feellings interpose to assist or to sup- 
ply the deficiencies of the penal law. P;^yided he eats, drinks, 
smokes, marries, and makes his offerings to his priest, according to 
the rules of his caste, the robber and the murderer incurs no 
odium in the circle in which he moves, either religious or moral, 
and this is the only circle for whose feelings he has any regard. 

The man who passed off his bad coin at Duteea, passed off 
more at Dholepore while my advanced people were coming in, 
pretending that he wanted things for me, and was in a great 
hurry to be ready with them at my tents by the ti|ie I came iip. 
The bad rupees wore brought to a native officer of my guard, who 
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went with the shopkeepers in search of the knave, but he conld 
nowhere be found. The gates of the town were shut up all night 
at my suggestion, and in the morning every lodging-house in the 
town was searched for him in vain— he had gone on. I had left 
some sharp men behind me, expecting that he would endeavour to 
pass off his bad money immediately after my departure ; but in 
expectation of this he was now evidently keeping a little in 
advance of me. I sent on some men with the shopkeepers whom 
he had cheated to our next stage, in the hope of overtaking Iiim ; 
but he had left the place before they arrived without passing any 
of his bad coin, and gone on to Agra. The shopkeepers could not 
be persuaded to go any further after him, for if they caught him, 
they should, they said, have infinite trouble in prosecuting him in 
our courts, without any chance of recovering from him what they 
bad lost ! 

I' 

On the 29th, we remained at Dholeporo to receive and return 
the vijiits of the young llajah, or, as he is called, the young Rana, 
a lad of about fifteen years of age, very plain, and very dull. He 
came about ten o’clock in the forenoon with a very respectable and 
w'ell-dressed retinue, and a tolerable show of elephants and horses. 
The uniforms of his giiard.^ were made after those of our own 
soldiefs, and did not please me half so much as those of tho 
Duteea guards, who were permitted to consult their awn tastes ; 
and the music of t^^ drums and fifes seemed to me infinitely 
inferior to that of the mounted minstrels of D»y old friend Pareechut. 
The lad had with him about a dozen old public servants entitled 
to chairs, some of whom had served his father above thirty years ; 
while the ancestors of others had served his grandfathers and 
great grandfathers, and I could not help telling the lad in their 
presence, “ That these were th{ greatest ornament of a prince a 
throne, and the best signs and pledges of a good government.” 
.Tfioy were ^11 eviderftly much pleased at tho compliment, and I 
thought they deserved to bo pleased, from the good character they 
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l>ore among the peasantry of the country. I mentioned that I 
had understood the boatman of the Chumbul at Dholepore never 
(•{lught or ate fish. The lad .seemed einbarra.s.sed, and the minister 
took upon himself to reply, ‘‘That there was no market for it, 
since the Hindoos of Dholepore never ate fish, and the Maiiome- 
dans had all disappeared.” I asked tho lad, “ Whether he was 
fond of hunting ? ” He seemed again confounded ; and tho minis- 
t(*r said, “ That his highness never either hunted or iished, lis 
people of hi.s caste were prohibited from destroying life.^’ “ And 
yet,” said I, “ they have often showed themselves good soldiers in 
battle." They were all pleased again, and said, “ That they were 
not prohiluted from killing tigers ; but that there was no jungle 
of any kind near Dholepore, and, consecpiently, no tigers to be 
found." The Jsits arc descendants of the Getae, and were 
people of very low caste, or rather of no caste at all among the 
Hindoos ; and they are now trying to raise themselves by abstain- 
ing from eating ami killing animats. Among Hindoos* this i.s 
everything ; a man of low caste is a man who ‘‘ subkooch khata," 
sticks at nothing in tho way of eating ; and a man of high caste, 
is a man who abstains from eating anything but vegetable or 
farinaceous food ; if/ the same tiihe ho abstains from using in 
his cook-room all ^ js but one, and has that one \vashed before 
he uses it, ho is u mized. Having attained to military renown 
and territorial dominion, in the usual way’*y robbery, the Jiits 
naturally enough seek tho di.stinotion of high ca.ste, to enable them 
tho better to enjov tlreir position in society. It had i)een stipulat- 
ed that I should walk to tlie bottom of tho steps to receive the 
Harm, as is tho usage on such occasions, and carpets were accord- 
ingly spread thus far. Here ho got out of his chair, and 1 led him 
into the large room of the bungalow, which we occupied during 
our stav, followed hy all his and nry attendants. The bungajow 
had been built hv the former British resident atKJwalior, the 
Honourable U. Caveiuli.sli; fur his residence during the latter part 
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of the rains when Gwalior is considered to be unhealthy. At his 
departure, the Rana purchased this bungalow for the use of 
European gentlemen and ladies passing through his capital. 

In the afternoon, about four o'clock, I went to return his visit, 
in a small palace not yet finished, a pretty piece of miniature 
fortification, surrounded by what they call their chow nee, or 
cantonments. The streets are good, and the buildings neat and 
substantial ; but there is nothing to strike or particularly interest 
the stranger. The interview passed off without anything remark- 
able ; and I was more than ever pleased with the people by whom 
this young chief is surrounded. Indeed, I had much reason to be 
pleased with the manners of all the people on this side of the 
Chumbul. They are those of a people well pleased to see English 
gentlemen among them, and anxious to make themselves useful 
and agreeable to us. They knc^w that their chief is indebted 
to the British Government for ail the country he has, and that he 
would be swallowed up by Scindhea’s greedy army were not the 
sevenfold shield of the honourable Company spread over him. 
His establishments, civil and military, like those of tho Bundelcund 
chiefs, are raised from the peasantry and yeomanry of the country ; 
who all, in consequence, feel* an interest in the prosperity and 
independent respectability of their chief. On the Gwalior side, 
the members of all the public establishments know and feVl, that 
it is we who interpo/^^and pre'^ent their masters from swallowing 
tip all his neighbours, and thereby h iving increased means of 
promoting their interest and that of their fri(3n(ls ; and they detest 
U8 all most cordially in cons. queneo. Tho peasantry of the 
Gwalior territories seem to consider their own government a kind 
of micotaur, which they would be^lad to see destroyed, no matter 
how or by whom ; since it gives no lucrative or houourahlo em- 
plo^-ment to any of their members, so as to interest either their 
pride or thoi( affections; nor throws back among them for. pur- 
poses of local advantage, any of the produce of thejr land and 
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labour which it exacts. It is worthy of remark, that though the 
Dholepore chief is peculiarly the creature of the British ^overn- 
nient, and indebted to it for all he has or ever will have, and 
though he has never had anythiii<r, and never can have 
or can hope to have anything from tlio poor pageant of the 
house of Tymour, who now sits on the thionc of Delhi,— yet on 
his seal of office he declares himself to be tiie slave and creature 
of that inip'^rial “ ivarrior for (he faiih of Islam.” As he abstains 
from catiriiT the go'^d fish of the river Chiimbiil to enhance his 
claim to caste among Hindoos, so he abstains from acknowledging 
his deep debt of gratitude to tlio honourable Company, or the Bri- 
tish government, with a view to give the rust of age to his rank 
and title — to acknowledge himself a creature of the Brjtish gov- 
ernment, were to acknowledge that he was a man of yesterday — to 
aedenowhidge himself the slave cf the Emperor, is to claim fur his 
poor veins “ tho blood of a line of kings.’* The petty chiefs of 
Bnndelcund, who are in the same manner especially dependent on 
the British government, do the same thing. 

At Dholepore, there are some noble old mosques and 
mau'mleums built three hundred yeans ago, in the reign of the 
Emperor Iloomaeon, by some grt^t officers of his government, 
whoso remains still rest undi.sturbed anion them, though the names 
of their families have been for many asafcs forgotien, and no ?nen 
of their creed now live near to demand them the respect of 
thelivinfr. Tln^se tombs are all elaborately built and worked 
out of the fine fiavsiono of the country ; and the trellis v^ork 
upon some of their stone .screens, is still as hcantirul as when first 
made. There are Per.sian and Arabic inscriptions upon all of 
them ; and I found from theni^that. one of the mosques had been 
built by the Emjjoror Shah Jehan in A.D l(i34, when he little 
dreamed that his three sons 'would hero meet to fight the great 
fight {or the throne, while ho )et sat upon it, ^ » 
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CHAPTER III. 

IXFLUEHCK OP ELKCTRfCn Y ON VEOETATION— AURA AND ITS BUIIPIIJSS. 

On the 30tli and 3 1st, we went twenty-four miles over a dry 
plain, with a sandy soil covered with excellent crops where 
irrigated, and very jioor ones where not. Wc met several long 
strings of camels carrying grain from Agra to Gwalior. A sirrgle 
man takes 'charge of twenty or thirty, holding -the bradle of the 
first, and walking on before its nose. The bridles of all the rest 
are tied one after the other to the saddles of those immeiliately 
before them, and all move along after the leader in single file. 
Water must tend to attract and to imj)art to vegetables a good 
deal of electricity and other vivifying powers that would otherwise 
lie dormant in the earth at a distance from their roots. The 
mere circumstance of moistening the earth from within reach of 
the roots, would not be sufficient to account for the vast difference 
between the crnj)s of fields that arc irrigated, and those that are 
not. One day, in tbo^niddlo of the season of the raiiis, I asked 
my gardener, while walking with him over my grounds, how it 
was that some of the fine clusters of bamboos had not yet begun 
to throw out their shoots. ‘‘ We have nnl yet had a thunder- 
storm, sir,'* replied the gardener. “ What in the name ot God 
has the thunder-storm to do with the shooting of the bamboos? ^ 
asked I in amazement. I don’t know, sir/’ said be, “ hut certain 
it is, that no bamboos begin to throw ont tlieir shoots well till 
we get a goo<lgdeal of tliunder and lightning.” The thunder and 
lightn\!\g came, and the bamboo shoots soon followed in abundance. 
It might have been a mere coincidence; or the tail bamboos may 
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Imng down from the passing clouds and convey I o Ibe roots the 
electric fluid they require for nourishment, or for conductors of 
noiiiisliment.* In the Isle of France, people have a notion that 
the mushrooms always come up best after a thunder-btorm* 
Electricity has certainly much more to do in the business of the 
world than we are yet aware of, in the animal, mineral and veget- 
able developements. 

• At our ground this day, I met a very respectable and intelU- 
gent native revenue officer who had been employed to settle some 
boundary disputes between the yeomen of our territory and those 
of the adjoining territory of Dholepore. “ The honourable Com- 
pany's rights and those of its yeomen must,” said he, “ be inevitably 
sacrificed in all sucti cases ; for the Dholepore chief, or his 
miuister, says to all their witnesses. ‘ You are of course eipected 
to speak the truth regarding tho land in dispute ; but, by the 
sacred stream of the Ganges, if you speak so as to lose this estate 
one inch of it, you lose both your ears ! '—and most assuredly 
would they lose them,’’ continued he, if they were not to swear 
most resolutely, that all the land in question belonged to Dhole- 
pore, Had I the same power to cut off the ears of witnesses on 
our side, we should meet on equal terms. Where I to threaten to cut 
them off they would laugh in ray Face.” There was much truth 
in what the poor man said, for tho Dholepore witnesses always 
make it appear that tho claims of their^yeomen are just and 
moderate, and a salutary dread of loosing their ears operates no 
doubt very strongly. Tho threatened punishment of the prince 
is quioA, wiiile that of tho gods, however just, is certainly very 
slow — lit sit magua, tainen certe lenta ira Doorura est.” 


* It is not porliRpB generally known, though it deserves to be so, that the 
bamboo seeds only once, aud dies immediat^ely after seeding. All batnboos 
from the aarao seed dio at the same time, wherever ^hey may have besu pUnled, 
The life of tho cutntuon Urge bamboo is about lifly ycar^J. ' 
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On the 1st of January, 1836 , we went on sixteen miles to 
Agra, and when within about six miles of the city, the dome and 
minaret of the Taj opened upon us from behind a small grove of 
fruit trees, close by us on the side of the road. The morning 
■was not clear, but it was a good one for a first sight of this 
building, which appeared larger through the dusty hazo than 
it would have done through a clear sky. For five and twenty 
years of my life had I been looking forward to the sight now 
before me. Of no building on earth hud I hoard so much as of 
this, which contains the remains of the Emperor Shah Jehan, 
and his wife,- the father and mother of the children, whose 
struggles for dominion have been already described. We had 
ordered our tents to be pitched in the gardens of this splendid 
mausoleuln, that we might have our full of the enjoyment which 
everybody seemed to derive from it; and we reached them about 
eight o’clock. 1 went over the whole building before I entered 
my tent ; and from the first sight of the dome and minarets oa 
the distant horizon, to the last glance back from my tent-ropes 
to the magnificant gateway that forms the entrance from our camp 
to the quadrangle in which they stand, 1 can truly say that 
everything surpassed my expectations. I at first thought the 
dome formed too large a portion of the whole building ; that its 
neck was too long and too much exposed ; and that the nlinarets 
were too plain in thcj^v design ; but after going repeatedly over 
every part, and examining the tout ensemble from all possible 
positions, and in all possible lights, from that of the full moon at 
midnight in a cloudless sky, to that of tile moon-day sun, the 
mind seemed to repose in the calm persuasion, that there was an 
entire harmony of parts, a faultless congregation of architectural 
beauties, on which it could dwell ftr ever without fatigue. 

After my quarter of a century of anticipated pleasure, I went 
on from part^to part in the expectation that I must by-and-by 
come to something that would disappoint rno; but no, the 
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emotion which one feels at first is never impaired : on tlio contrary, 
it ^o€s on improving from the first coup d'ml of the dome in tlief 
distance, to the minute inspection of the last flower upon the 
screen round the tomb. One returns and returns to it wiik 
uudiminished pleasure : and though at every return one*s atten- 
tion to the smaller parts becomes less and less, the pleasure whichl 
he derives from the contemplation of the greater, and of thei 
whole collectively, seems to increase ; and he leaves it with a 
feeling of regret, that ho could not have it all his life within his 
reach ; and of assurance that the image of what he has seen can 
never be obliterated from his mind while memory holds hei^ 
seiit.^* I ft'It that it was to mo in architecture what Kemble 
and his sister, Mrs. Siddons, had been to me a qi^arter of a 
century before in acting, something that must stand alone— some^ 
thing that I shoull never cease ib see clearly in my mind s eve, 
and yet never be able clearly to describe to others. 

The Emperor and his Queen lie buried side by side in a 
vault beneath the building, to which we descend by a flight of 
steps. Their remains are covered by two slabs of marble ; and 
directly over these slabs, upon the floor above, in the great centre 
room under the dome, stand two ’other slabs, or cenotaphs, of 
the same marble exquisitely worked in mosaic. Upon that of 
the Queen, amid wreaths of flowers, are worked in black letters 
passages from the Koran; one of wliichj^^at the end facing the 
entrance, terminates with, And defend us from the tnbe of 
unbelievers ; that very tribe which are now gathered from all 
quarters of the civilized world, to admire the splendour of thd 
tomb which was raised to perpetuate her name.* On the slab 
over her husband, there are no passages from the Koran ; merely 
mosaic work of flowers, with bis name, and the date of his death. 
I asked some of the learned •Mahomedan attendants, the cause 

I • 

^ JSo Europeau had ever bol*o’“e, I bolifTC, noticed thii. 
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of tLis diflFerence; and was told, ihat Shah Jeban bad liimself 
designed ibe slab over his wife, and saw no harm in inscribing 
the wn/tf o/‘ 6W upon it; but that the slab over himself was 
designed by his more pious son, Ourungzebe, who did not think 
it right to place these holy words upon a stone which the foot of 
man might some day touch, though that stone covered the remains 
of his own hither.* Such was this ‘‘ man of prayers,” this 
^^amazee, as Dara called him, to the last. He knew mankind 
well, and above all that part of them which he was called upon 
to govern ; and which he governed for forty years with so much 
ability. 

The slab over the Queen occupies the centre of the apartments 
above, and in the vault below, and those over her husband lie on 
the left as we enter. At one end of the slab in the vault, her 
name is inwrought, “Moontajii mabul, Ranoo Begum,” the 
ornament of the palace, Ranoo Begum ; and the date of her death, 
1631. That of her husband and the date of bis death, 1666, are 
inwrought upon the other. She died in giving birth to a daughter, 
w^ho is said to have been heard crying in the womb by herself and 
her other daughters. She sent for the Emperor, and told him, 
Uhat she believed no mother had ever been known to survive the 
birth of a child so beard, and that she felt her end was near. Sho 
had,'^ she said, ‘S)nlyt\vo requests to make : first, that fie would 
not marry again aftcl her death, and get children to contend with 
hers for his favour and dominions ; and secondly, that he would 
build for her the tomb with which be had promised to perpetuate 
her name.” She died in giving birth to the child, as might have 
been expected, when the Emperor in his anxiety called all the 

* 1*116 Emprens had been a good deal exasperated agaiust the Portuguese 
and Dutch, by the treatment her husband received from them when a fugitive, 
after an unsuccessful rebellion against his father ; and her hatred to them 
extends, in some degree, to all Christians, whom she considered to be iucluded 
in the term kafer, or unbeliever. 
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iniclvvives of the city, ami all lii« ftpcretaries of state and privy 
councellors to prescribe for her! Both her dying requests were 
granted. Her tomb was commenced upon immediately. No 
woman ever pretended to supply her place in the j)alace ; nor had 
Shah Jehan, that we know of, children by any other. Tavernier 
saw this bnildiFig commenced and finished ; and tolls us, that it 
occupied twenty thousand men for twenty-two years. The mau- 
soleum itself and all the buildings that appertain to if, cost 
3,17,18,02(1, three crore, seventeen lacks, forty-eight thousand and 
twenty-six rupees, or 3,174,802 pounds sterling -three million, 
one hundred and seventy-four thousand, eight hundred and two ! 

I asked my wife, when she had gojie over it, what she thuuglit of 
the building ? “Jc;innot,” said she, 'Hell you what I think, for 
I know not how to criticise such a building, but f can teil you 
what T feel. I would die to-morrow to have such auother over 
me.” Thi.s is what many a lady has felt, no doubt. 

The building stands upon the north side of a large quadran- 
gle, looking down into the clear blue stream of the river Jumna, 
while the other three sides are enclosed with a high wall of red 
sandstone. The entrance to this quadrangle is through a magni- 
ficent gateway in the south side opposite the tomb ; and on the 
other two sides are very beautiful uiosques facing inwards, 
and corresponding exactly with each other in size, design, and 
execution. That on the left or west side, isjllhe only one that can 
be nsed as a mosque or cliiirch ; beeause the fices of the audience, 
and those of all men at their praye?rs, must be turned towards the 
tomb of thodr prophet to the west. The pulpit is always against the 
dead wkll at the baek, and the audience face towards it, standing 
with their backs to the open front of the building. The cluiroh on the 
east side is used for the accommodation of visitors, or for any 
secular purpose ; and was builfe merely as a jownh (answer) to the real 
one. The whole area is laid out in square part^ijrres, planted 
with flowers and shrubs in the centre, and* with fine trees, chiefly 
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ihe cypres?, all round the borders, forming an avenue to every 
road. These roads are all paved with slabs of freestone, and have, 
running along the centre, a basin, with a row of jets d^eaii in the 
middle from one extremity to the other. These are made to play 
almost every evening, when the gardens are much frequented by 
the European gentlemen and ladies of the station, and by natives 
of all religions and sects. The quadrangle is from east to west nine 
hundred and sixtjrfour feet; and from north to south three 
hundred and t^yenty-uine. 

The mansoleum itself, the terrace upon which it stands, and 
the minarets, are all formed of the finest white marble inlaid with 
precious stones. The wall around the quadrangle, iucduding tlio 
river face of the terrace, is made of red sandstone, with cu|)olas 
and pillars of the same white marble. The insfde of the churches 
and apartments in and upon the walls are al! lined with marble or 
with stucco work that looks like marble; but on the outside, the 
r.ed sandstone resembles uncovered bricks. The da:^zling wliite 
marble of the mausoleum its^‘If rising over the red wall, is apt, at 
first sight, to make a dij^agrcoahle impression, from the idea of a 
whitewashed head to an unfinished building ; but this iinpressiou 
is very soon removed, and teml« perhaps to improve' that wdiich is 
afterwards received from a nearer inspection. The marble 
was all brought from the Jeypore territories upon wheeled 
rarriflges, a distance, believe, of two or three hundred miles ; 
and the sandstone from the neighbourhood of Dholepore and 
Futtebpore Secree, Shah Jehan is said to have iriherited bis par- 
tiality for this colour from bis grandfather, Akbar, who constructed 
alm(»st all his buildings from the same stone, though be might 
have h«ad the beautiful white freestone at the same cost. What 
was figuratively said of Augustus may be most literally said of 
Shuh Jehan ; he found the pities (Agra and Delhi) all brick, and 
left ‘them all yiarble ; fi)r all the marblp buildings, and additions 
to buildings, were lorrtied by him. 
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This magnificent building and the palaces at Agfa and Delhi 
were, I believe, designed by Austin de Bordeiix. a Frenchman of 
great talent and merit, in whose ability and integrity the Emperor 
placed much reliance. He was called by the natives Oostan 
Eesau, Nadir ol Asur, the wonderful of the age; and for his 
office of nuksha nuvvees, or plan drawer, he received a regular 
salary of one thousand rupees a month, with occasional presents,' 
that made his income very large. He had finished the palace of 
Delhi, and the mausoleum and palace of Agra ; and was engaged 
in designing a silver ceiling for one of the galleries in the latter, 
when he was sent by the Emperor to settle some affairs of great 
importance at Goa. He died at fJochin on his way back ; and is 
supposed to have been poisoned by the Portuguese, who were ex- 
tremely jealous of his iufiuence at court. He left a son by a native, 
called Mahomed Shureef, who w|is employed as an architect on a 
salary of five hundred rupees a month, and who became, as I con- 
clude from his name, a Mussulman. Shah Jehan had commenced 
Ills own tomb on the opposite side of the Jumna ; and both were 
to have been united by a bridge. The death of Austin de Bordeux, 
and the wars between his sons that followed, prevented the com- 
pletion of these magnificent works.'H 

We were encamped upon a fine green sward outside the 
entrance to the south, in a kind of large court, enclosed by a high 
cloistered wall, in which all our attendan-J and followers found 
shelter. Colonel and Mrs. King, and some other gentlemen, 
were encamped in the same place, and for the same purpose ; and 
we had a very agreeable party. The band of our friend Major 

* I would not be thought very pos^irive upou this point I think I ain 
ripht, but feel that I may bo wrouj. Tavernier .«ays, that Shah Jehan was 
obliged to give up his intention of completing a silver ceiling to the great hall 
in the palaoo. because Austin de Bordeux had been killed, and no other jjprson 
ipould venture to attempt it. Oostan Eeeau, in all the Persian* accounts stands 
first among the salaried arcbitocis. 
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God by ’s regiment played sometimea in the evening upon the 
terrace of the Taj ; but of all the complicated music ever heard 
upon earth, that of a flute blown gently in the vault below, where 
the remains of the Emperor and his consort repose, as the sound 
rises to the dome amidst a hundred arched alcoves around, and 
descends in heavenly reverberations upon those who sit or recline 
upon the cenotaphs above the vault is perhaps the finest to an 
inartificial ear. We feci as if it were from heaven, and breathed 
by angels ; it is to the ear what the building itself is to the eye ; 
but unhappily it cannot, like the building, live in our recollec- 
tions. All that we can, in after life, remember is, that it was 
heavenly, and produced iieavenly emotions. 

We went all over the palace in the fort, a very magnificent 
building constructed by Shah Jelian, within fortifications raised 
by his grandfather Akbar. The ,.fret-vvork and mosaic upon the 
marble pillars and panels are equal to those of the Tmj, or, if 
possible/ superior ; nor is the design or execution in any respect 
inferior, and yet an European feels, that lie could get a house 
much more commodious, and more to his taste, for a much less 
sum than must have been expended upon it. The Marquis of 
Hastings, when Governor-Gerteral of India, liroke up one of the 
most beautiful of the marble baths of tliis palace to send home to 
George IV. ot England, then Prince Regent ; and the rest of the 
marble of the suite o( /apartments from which it hud been taken, 
with all its exquisite fret-work and mosaic, was afterwards sold by 
auction, on account of our government, by order of the then 
Governor-General, Lord W. Bentinek. Had these things fetched 
the price expected, it is probable that the whole of the palace, and 
oven the Taj itself, would have be^n pulled down and sold in the 
same manner. 

We visited the Motee Mnsjid, or pearl mosque. It was built 
by Shah Jehan, entirely of white marble; and completed, as we 
learn from an inscription on the portico, in the year A. d. ifiofi. 
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There is no mosaic upon any of the pillars or panels of this 
mosque ; but tlie design and execution of the flowers in has- relief 
are exceedingly beautiful. It is a chaste, simple, and m’ajestio 
building; and is by some people admired even more than the 
Taj, because they have heard less of it ; and their pleasure ia 
heightened by surprise. We feel that it is to all other mosques, 
what tlie Ta j is to all other mausoleums, a facile princeps. Few, 
however, go to see the mosque of pejirls more than once, stay as 
long as they will at Agra ; and when they go, the building appears 
less and less to deserve their admiration, while they go to the Taj 
as often as they can, and find new beauties in it, or new feelings 
of pleasure from it, every time.* 

I went out to visit the tomb of the Emperor Akbar, at 
Pecundra, a magnificent building, raised over him by’ his son, 
the Emperor Jehangeer. His remains lie deposited in a deep 
vault under the centre, and are covered by a plain slab of marble, 
without fret-work or mosaic. On the top of the building,, which 
is three or four stories high, is another marble slab corresponding 
witli the one in the vault below. This is beautifully carved, with 
the Now Nubbey Nam ” — the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
the Deity — from the Koran. It isjcovered by a awning, not to 
protect the tomb, but to defend tho words of God'^ from the rain, 
as my cicerone assured me. He told me that the attendants upon 
this tomb used to have the hay of the lar^^quadrangle of forty 
acres, in which it stands, in addition to their small salaries, and 
that it yielded them some fifty rupees a year ; but the chief native 

* I would, however, here enter my humble protest against the quadrille 
and tiffin parties, which are eometimes given to the European ladies and 
gentlemen of the station at this imperial tomb ; drinking and dancing are, no 
doubt, very good things in their season, even in a hot climate, but they are 
Badly out of place in a sepulchre, and never fail to shock the good feelinga 
of sober- minded people when given there. Good <}huroh music gives UB.^reat 
pleasure, without exciting us te dancing or drinking; the Taj* does iha aamSf 
at least to the sober-mindodi 
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officer of the Taj establishment demanded half of the sum, and 
when they refused to give him so much, he persuaded his master, 
the European engineer, toiih much dijfftcuUy, to take all this hay for 
the public cattle ; ‘‘ And why could you not adjust such a 
matter between you, without pestering the engineer ? “ Is not 
this the way/’ said he, with emotion, that Hindoostan has cut 
its own throat, and brought in the stranger at all times ? Have 
they ever had. or can they ever have, confidence in each other, 
or let each other alone to enjoy the little they have in peace ? 
Considering all the circumstances of time and place, Akbar has 
always appeared to me among sovereigns, what Shakspearo was 
among poets ; and, feeling as a citizen of the world, I re.verenced 
the marble slab that covers his bones, more perhaps than I should 
that over any other sovereign with whose history I am acquainted* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NOOR JEHAN, TEE AUNT OF TER EMPRESS NOOR MAHUL, OVER WHOSE 
REMAINS THE TAJ IS BUILT, 

I CROSSED over the river Jumna one morning to look at tho 
tomb of Etmad od Donlah, the most remarkable mausoleum in 
the neighbourhood, after those of Akbar and the Taj. On my 
way back, I asked one of the boatmen, who was rowing me, who 
had built what appeared to mo a new dome within the fort. 

One of the Emperors, of course,” said he. 

What makes you think so ? 

‘‘ Because such things are made only by Emperors,” replied 
the man quietly, without relaxing his pull at the oar. 

“ True, very true ! ” said an old Mussulman trooper, with 
larfte white vdiiskers and rnustachios, who had dismounted to 
follow me across the river, with a melancholy shake of the head, 
“ very true ; who but Emperors could do such things as these ? ” 

Encouraged by tlie trooper, the boatirun continued ; “ The 
Jats and the lilahrattas did nothing but pull down and destroy, 
while they held their accursed dominion here ; and the EuroDean 
gentlemen, who now govern, seem to have no pleasure in building 
anything hwt factories, courts of justice^ andya/fc.’* 

Feeling as an Englishman, as wo all must sometimes do, bo 
where we will, I could hardly^ help wishing that the beautiful 
panels and pillars of the bath-room had fetched a better price, and 
that palace, Taj, and all at Agra, had gone to the hariimer-*-so 
sadly do they exalt the past, at the expenao ,of the present, in the 
imaginations of the peupio ! 
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The tomb contaifis, ia the centre, the remains of Khwaja 
Aeeas, one of the most prominent characters of the reign of 
Jehangeer, and those of his wife. The remains of the other mem- 
bers of his family repose in rooms all round them ; and are covered 
Avith slabs of marble richly cut. It is an exceedingly beautiful 
building ; but a great part of the most valuable stones of ihe 
mosaic work have been picked out and stolen ; and the whole is 
about to be sold by auction, by a decree of the civil court, to pay 
the debt of the present proprietor, who is entirely unconnected 
with the family whose members repose under it, and especially 
indifferent as to what becomes of their bones. The building and 
garden in which it stands were, some sixty years ago, given away, 
I believe, by Nujeef Khan, the prime minister, to one of his 
nephews, to whose family it still belongs. IChwaja Aeeas, a na- 
tive of western Tartary, left that country for India, whore he had 
some relations at the imperial court, who seemed likely to be able 
to secure his advancement. He was a man of handsome person, 
and of good education and address. He set out with his wife, a 
bullock, and a small sum of money, which he realized by the sale of 
all his other property. The wife, who was pregnant, rode upon the 
bullock, while he walked by her side. Their stock of money had 
become exhausted, and they had been three days without food in 
the great desert, when she was taken in labour, and gaVe birth to 
a daughter. The^inother could hardly keep her seat on the 
bullock, and the father had become too much exhausted to afford 
her any support ; and in their distress they agreed to abandon the 
infant. They covered it over with leaves, and towards evening 
pursued their journey. When they had gone on about a mile, 
''nd had lost sight of th^ ^olitarv shrub under which they had 
left their child, the mother, in an agony of grief, threw herself 
from the bullock upon the ground, exclaiming, “ My child, my 
child ! ” Aeeas could not resist this appeal. He went back to 
the spot, took up his child, and brought it to its mother’s breast* 
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Somo trav<^ller soon after came up and relieved their distress, and 
they reached Lahore, where the Emperor Akbar then helcl hia 
court. 

Annf Khan, a distant relation of Aeeas, held a high place at 
court, and vvas much in the confidence of the Emperor. He made 
his kinsman his private secretary. Much pleased with his dili- 
gence and ability, Asuf soon brought his merits to the special 
noticB of Akbar, who raised him to the command of a thousand 
liorse, and soon after appointed him master of the household. 
From this he was pro!note<l afterwards to that of Etmad-od 
Doulah, or high treasurer, one of the first ministers. The daughter, 
who had been born in the desert, became celebrated for her great 
beauty, parts, and nocomplishments, and won the affections of the 
eldest son of the Emperor, the prince Saleem, who saw her un- 
veiled, by accident, at a party givtn by her father. She had been 
betrothed before this to Sliere Afgun, a Toorkaman gentleman of 
rank at court, and of great repute for his high spirit, strength, 
and courage. Saleem in vain entreated his father to interpose 
his authority to make him resign his clHiin in his favour ; and she 
became the wife of Shere Afgun. Saleem dared not, during his 
father's life, make any open attempt lo revenge himself ; hut hcj 
and those courtiers who thought it their interest to worship the 
rising sun, soon made his residence at the capital disagreeable, 
and he retired with his wife to Bengal, wht^^c he obtained from 
the governor the snperintendency of the district of Burdwan. 

Saleem succeeded* bis father on the throne; and no longer 
rostralued by his rigid sense of justice, he recalled Shere Afgun 
to court at Delhi. He was promoted to high offices, and con- 
cluded that time had erased fron7fthe EmperorV mind all feelings 
of love for his wife, and of resentment against his successful rivals- 
hut he was mistaken ; Saleem* had never forgiven him, nor \\ m { 
the desire to possess his wife at all diminished. A Mllbomedan of 
finch high feeling and station would, the Emperor knew, never sur- 
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vire the dishonour, or suspected, dishonour, ofiiis wife; and to 
possess her he must ?nako away with the husband. lie dared not 
do this openly, because he dreaded the universal odium in which 
he knew it would involve him ; and he made several unsuccessful 
attempts to ijet him removed, by means that might not appear to 
have beeti contrived or executed by bis orders. At one time ho 
designedly, in his own presence, placed him in a situation 
where the pride of the chief made him contend, single handed, 
with a large tiger, which he killed ; and at another with a mad 
elephant, whose probosces he cut off with his sword; but the 
Einperor^s motives in all these attempts to put him foremost in 
situations of danger, became so manifest, that Sliere Afgun soli- 
cited, and obtained permission, to retire with his wife to Bengal. 

The governor of this province, Kutiib,’ having been made 
acquainted with the Empe^or^s,> desire to have the chief made 
away with, hired forty ruffians, who stole into his house one night, 
There happened to be nobody else in the house ; but one of the 
party, touched by remorse on seeing so fine a man about to bo 
murdered in his sleep, called out to him to defend liimself. He 
seized his sword, placed himself in one corner of the room, am] 
defended himself so well, that nearly onedialf of’ the party are 
said to have been killed or wounded. The rest all made off, 
])rjrsuaded that ho was endowed with supernatural for6e. After 
this escape he retirl':! from Tanda, the capital of Bengal, to his 
old residence of Burdwau. Soon after Kufcub came to the city 
with a splendid retinue, on the pretence of making his tour of in- 
spection through the provinces under his charge, but, in reality, 
for the sole purpose of making away with Shore Afgtjn, who, as 
SO' n as lie heard of his approacfi, came out some miles,* to meet 
liim on horseback, attended by only two followers. He was 
rfceived with marks of great consideration, and he and the 
governor rtVde on for some time side by side, talking of their 
tqal frieiifjs, and the bajipy days thpy ]\^d spe^t together at thp 
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capital. At last, as they were about to enter tbe city, the 
governor RiidJcnly called for his elephant of state, and mounted, 
saying, it would be necessary for him to pass through tbe city, 
on the first visit, in some state/’ Shere sat on horseback while he 
mounted, but one of the governor’s pikemen struck his horse, and 
began to drive him before them. Shere drew his sword, and see- 
ing all the governor’s followers with tlieir’s ready drawn to attack 
him, he concluded at once that the affront had been put upon 
him by the orders of Kutub, and with the design to provoke him 
to an unequal fight. Determined to have his life first, ho spurred 
his horse upon the elephant, and killed Kutub with his spear. lie 
now attacked the principal officers, and five noblemen of the first 
rank fell by his sword. All the crowd now rolled back, and 
formed a circle round Shere and his two companions, and galled 
them with arrows and nuisket-balls from a distance. His horse 
fell under him and expired ; and having received six balls and 
several arrows in his body, Shere himself at last fell exhausted to 
the ground ; and the crowd, seeing the sword drop from his grasp,** 
rushed in and cut him to pieces. 

His widow was sent, nothing loth,” to court, with her only 
child, (a danghter.) She was graciously recoivod by the Emperor’s 
mother, and had apartments assigned her in the palace ; hut the 
Emperor liiraself is said not to have seen her for four years, during 
which time the fame of her l)eauty, talent} j|and accomplishmenfs, 
filled the palace and city. After the expiration of this time, the 
feelinos* whatever they were, which preventetl his seeing her sub- 
sided ; and when he at last surprised her with a he found 
her to exceed all that his imagination had painted her since iheir 
last separation. In a few days their marriage was celebrated with 
great magnificence ; and from that hour the Etnperor resigned the 
reins of government almost entirely into her hands; and till his 
death, under tbe name fit sfc of Noor mahul, lighUof the palace, 
afterwards of Noor Jehan, light of the world, she ruled the 
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destinies of this great empire. Her father was now raised from ' 
the station of high treasurer to that of prime minister. Her two 
brothers obtained the titles of Asiif Jah and Ilkad Khan ; aud the 
relations of the family poured in from Tartan’, in search of em- 
ployment, as soon as they heard of their success. Noor Jehan 
had by Shere Afgun, as I have stated, one daughter ; but she had 
never any child by the Emperor Jehangeer. 

Asuf Jah became prime minister on the death of his father ; 
and, in spite of his sister, he managed to secure the crown to 
Shah Jehan, the third son of Jehangeer, who had married his 
daughter, the lady over whose remains the Taj was afterwards 
built. Jehangeer's eldest son, Khosroo, had his eves put out by 
his father’s orders, for repeated rebellions to which he had been 
instigated by a desire to revenge his mothers murder, and by the 
ambition of her brother, the Ilindob prince Man Sing, who wished 
to see his own nephew upon the throne ; and by his wife’s father, 
the prime minister of Akbar, Khan Azim. Noor Jehan had 
invited the mother of Khosroo, the sister of Rajah Man Sing, to 
look with her down a well in the courtyard of her apartments by 
moonlight; and as she did so she threw her in. As sopn as she saw 
that she hud ceased to struggle she gave the alarm, and pretended 
that she had fallen in hy accident. By the murder of the ^mother 
of the heir apparent, s^e expected to secure the throne to a crea- 
ture of her own. KlioWoo was treated with great kindness by 
his father, after he had been barbarously deprived of his sight ; 
but when his brother, Shah Jehan, was appointed to the govern- 
ment of southern India, he pretended great solicitude about the 
comforts of his poor blind brother, which he thought would not be 
attended to at court, and took hinn with him to his government 
in the Deccan, where he got him assassinated, as the only sure 
mock) of securing the tlpone to himself. Pm wez, the second son, 
died a natural death, so also did his only son ; and so also Daneeal, 
the faurtU son of the Emperor. Noor Jelian’s daughter, by Shore 
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Afgnn, Iiad married Shahreear, a young son of the Emperor, by 
a concubine ; and just before his death, he, at the instigation of 
Noor Jehan, named this son as his successor in his will. He was 
placed upon the throne, aud put in possession of the treasury, and 
at the head of a respectable army; but the Empress’ brother, 
Asuf, designed the thorne for his own son-in-law, Shan Jehan ; 
and as soon as the Emperor died, he put up as a puppet, to 
amuse the people till he could come up with his army from the 
Eeccan, Bolakee, the eldest son of the deceased Khosroo. Shah- 
reear’s troops were defeated ; he was taken prisoner, and 
bad his eyes put out forthwith ; and the Empress was put into 
close confinement. As Shah Jehan approached Lahore with his 
army, Asuf put his puppet, Bolakee, and his younger brother, 
wdth the two young sons of Daneeal, into prison, where they 
were strangled by a messenger sent on for the purpose by 
Shah Jehan, under the sanction of Asuf. This measure left no 
male heir alive of the house of Tamerlane in Hindoostan, save 
Shah Jehan himself, and his four sons. Dara was then thirteen 
years of age, Sboojah twelve, Ourungzebe ten, and lloorad four ; 
and all were present, to learn from their father this sad lesson, 
that such of *them who might be » alive on his death, save one, 
must, with their sons, be bunted down and destroyed like mad 
dogs, lest they might get in to the hands of the disaffected, and be 
made the tools of fiiction. Monsieur de jfChevenot, who visited 
Agra, as 1 have before stated, in 1666, says, ** Some affirm that 
there are twenty-five thousand Christian families in Agra ; but all 
do not agree in that. The Dutch have a factory in the town, but 
the English have now none, because it did not turn to account.” 
The number must have been great, or so sober a man as Monsieur, 
Thcvenot would not have thought such an estimate woi thy to be 
quoted without contradiction They were all, except those con- 
nected with the single Dutch factory, mainlained from the salaries 
of office ; and they gradually disappeared ks their offices became 
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filled with Malioraedans aiid Hindoos. The duties of the artillery, 
its arsenals, and foundries, were the chief foundation upon which 
the superstructure of Christianity then stood in India, These 
duties were everywhere entrusted exclusively to Europeans, and 
all Europeans were Christians, and under Shah Jehan permitted 
freely to follow their own modes of worship. They were, too, 
Homan Catholics, and spent the greater part of their incomes in 
the maintenance of priests. But they could never forget that they 
were strangers in the land, and held their offices upon a precarious 
tenure; and, consequently, they never felt disposed to e-xpend 
the little wealth they had in raising durable tombs, churches, 
and other public buildings, to tell posterity who or wbat they were. 
Present pliysical enjoyment, and the prayers qf their priests for a 
good berth in the next world, were the only objects of their ambi- 
tion. Mahomedans and Hindoos soon learned to perform duties 
which they saw bring to the Christians so much of honour and 
emolument ; and as they did so, they necessarily sapped the walls 
of the fabric. Christianity never became independent of office in 
India, and I am afraid never will : even under our rule it stil 
mainly rests upon that foundation. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Father Gregory’s notion of the impedimints to conversion in 

INDIA—INABILITY OF EUROPEANS TO SPEAK EASTERN LANGUAGES. 

Father Gregory, the Roman Catholic priest, dined with us 
one evening, and Major Godby took occasion to ask him at table, 
What proerposs our religion was making among the people ? 

Progress T' said he ; why what progress can we ever hope 
to make among a people, who, the moment we begin to talk to 
them about the miracles performed by Christ, begin to tell us of 
those infinitely more wonderful performed by Krishna, who lifted 
a mountain upon his little finger, as an umbrella, to defend his 
shepherdesses, at Gwerdham, from a shower of rain.” 

The Hindoos never doubt any part of the miracles and pro- 
phecies of our scripture — they believe every word of them ; and 
the only thing that surprises them ij, that they should he so much 
less wonderful than those of their own scriptures, in which also 
they implicitly believe. Men who believe that the histories of the 
wars and amours of Ram and Krishna, t\vc#f the incarnations of 
Vishnoo, were written some fifty thousand years before these wars 
and amours actually ^took place upon the earth, would of course 
easily believe in the fulfilment of any prophecy that might bo 
related to them out of any other book ; and, as to miracles, there 
is absolutely nothing too extraordinary for their belief. If a 
Christian of respectability were to tell a Hindoo, that, to satisfy 
some scruples of the Corinthians, St. Paul had brought the sun 
and moon down upon the earth, and made them reb«iuud oft again 
into their places, liko.toiiub balls, without \he slightest injury to 
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any of the three planets, I do not think he would feel the slightest 
doubt of the truth of it ; but he would immediately be put in 
mind of something still more extraordinary that Krishna did to 
amuse the milk-maids, or to satisfy some sceptics of his day, and 
relate it with all the naivete imaginable. 

I saw at Agra, Mirza Kam Buksh, the eldest son of Soolee- 
man Shekoh, the eldest son of the brother of the present Emperor. 
He had spent a season with us at Jubbulpore, while prosecutino* 
his claim to an estate against the Raja of llewah. The Emperor, 
Shah Alum, in his flight before our troops ’‘from Bengal, 1762, 
struck off the high road to Delhi, at Mirzapore, and came down 
to Rewah, where he found an asylum during the season of the 
rains with the Rewah Rajah, who assigned for his residence the 
village of Mukunpore. His wife, the enipress) was here delivered 
of a son, the present Emperor of Hindoostan, Akbar Shah ; and 
the Rajah asssigned to him and to his heirs for ever the fee simple 
of this village. As the members of this family increased in geo- 
metrical ratio, under the new system, which gave them plenty to 
eat with nothing to do, the Emperor had of late been obliged to 
hunt round for little additions to his income ; and in bis search he 
found that the village of Mukunpore gave name to a pergunnah 
or little district, of which it was the capital ; and that a good deal 
of merchandize passed through this district, and paid heaVy duties 
to the Rajah. ‘‘ JS[c|hing,” he thought, would be lost by trying 
to get the whole district instead of the village ; and for this pur- 
pose he sent down Kam Buksh, the ablest man of the whole 
family, to urge and prosecute his claim ; butf the Rajah was a close, 
shrewd man, and not to be done out of his revenue, and Kam 
Baksh was obliged to return minus some thousand rupees, which 
he had spent in attempting to kefep up appearances. 

The best of us Europeans feel our deficiencies in conversation 
wkh Mahom^edans of Jiigli rank and education, when we are called 
upon to talk upon subjects beyond the every-day occurrences of 
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life, A Mahomodan gentleman of education is tolerably well 
acquainted with astronomy as it was taught by Ptolemy ; with the 
logic and ethics of Aristotle and Plato, with the works of 
Hippocrates and Galen, through those of Avacenna, or as they 
call him, P)OoaIee Shena ; and he is very capable of talking upon 
all subjects of philosophy, literature, science, and the arts, and 
very much inclined to do so, and of understanding the nature of 
the improvements that loive been made in them in modern times, 
lint, however capable we nuiy feel of discussing these subjects, 
or explaining these improvements in our own language, wd all feel 
ourselves very much at a loss when we attempt to do it in theirs. 
Perhaps few Europeans have mixed and conversed more freely 
with all classes than I have ; and yet I feel myself sadly deficient 
when I enter, as I often do, into discussions with Mahornedan 
gentlemen of education, upon tbo subject of the character of the 
governments and institutions of different countries— their effects 
upon the character and condition of the people ; the arts and the 
sciences ; the faculties and operations of the hninan mind ; and 
the thousand other things which are subjects of every day conver- 
sation among educated and thinking men in our own country, 
I feel that they could understand me quite well if I could find 
words for my ideas ; but these I cannot find, though their 
languages abound in them ; nor have I ever.met the European 
gentleman who could. East Indians can ; wt they commonly 
want the ideas as much as we w^ant the language. The chief 
cause of this deficieticyi is the want of sufficient intercourse with 
men in whose presence we should bo ashamed to appear ignorant— 
this is tho great secret, and all should know and acknowledge it ! 

We are not ashamed to convey our orders to our native ser- 
vants io a barbarous language. Military officers seldom speak to 
their sepahees and native officers about pything but arms, 
accoutrements, and drill ; or to other native.s about anything hut 
the sports of tlie field p and as kng as they are understood, they 
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care not one stiaw in what language they express lhenr)seIvos. 
The conversation of the civil servants with their native officers 
takes sometimes a wider range ; but they have the same philoso- 
phical indifference as to the language in which they attempt to 
convey their ideas ; and I have heard some of our highest diploma- 
tic characters talking, without the slightest feeling of shame or 
embarrassment, to native prioces on the most ordinary subjects 
of every day s interest, in a language which no human being but 
themselves could understand. We shall remain the same till 
some change of system inspire ns with stronger motives to please 
and conciliate the educated classes of the native community. 
They may be reconciled, but they can never he charmed out of 
their prejudices or the errors of their preconceived opinions by 
such language as the European gentlemen aro now^ in the habit of 
speaking to them. We must leaivi their language bettor, or we 
must teach them our own, before we can venture to introduce 
among them those free institutions which would oblige ua 
to meet them on equal terms at the bar, on the bench, and in the 
senate ! Perhaps two of the best secular works that were ever 
written upon the faculties and operations of the human mind, and 
the duties of men in their retations with each other, aro those o f 
Iruamod Deen, Ghuzzalec, and Nuseerod Deen, of Thons.^ Their 
idol was Plato, but their works are of a more practical character 
than his, and less dry^han those of Aristotle. 

I may hero mention the following among many instances that 
occur to me of the amusing mistakes into jvhich Europeans aro 
liable to fall in their conversation wdth natives. 

Mr. J. W n, of the Bengal civil service, commonly known 

by the name of Bean W — was the honourable Company’s opium 
agent at Patna, when 1 arrived at Dinapore, to join ray regiment, 
in \810. He had a splendid house,’ and lived in excellent style ; 
and was noveV so happy as when he had a dozen young men from 
the Dinapore cayitoumeuts living with him. He complained that 
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year, a'i I was told, that lie bad not been able to save more than 
one hundrod tbonsand rupees that season out of his salary and 
commission upon the opium, purchased by the government from 
Ihe cultivators. The members of the civil service, in the other 
branches of public service, were all anxious to have it believed by 
their countrymen, that they were well acquainted with their 
duties, and able and willing to perform them ; but the honourable 
Company’s commercial agents were, on the contrary, generally 
anxious to make their countrymen believe that they neither knew 
nor cared anything about their duties, because they were ashamed 
of them. They were sinecure posts for the drones of the service, 
or for those who had great interest and no capacity. Had any 
young man made it appear that ho really thought W — 7 -n knew 
cared anything about his duties, he would certainly or never have 
been invited to his house agaisi ; and if any one really knew, 
certainly no one seemed to know, that he had any other duty than 
that of entertaining his guests ! 

No man ever spoke the native language so badly, because no 
man had ever so little intercourse with the natives ; and it was, I 
have been told, to his ignorance of the native languages, that his 

bosom friend, Mr, P st, owed Ws life on one occasion, W, 

sat by the sick bed of his friend with unwearied attention, for 
some days and nights, after the doctors had declared his case 
entirely lutpeless. He proposed at last to Kif change of air, and 
take him on the river Ganges. The doctors, thinking that he 
might as well die in^his boat on the river, as in his house in 
Calcutta, consented to his taking him on boara. They got up as 
far as Hoogly, when P. said that he felt better, and thought he 
could eat something. What shpuld it be ? A little roasted kid 
perhaps. The very thing that he was longing for ! W. went out 
upon the deck to give orders for the kid, that his friend might not 
he disturbed by the gruff voice of the old “ Kliansaiha,^’ (butler.) 
1^* heard the conversatioiij however, Khaiisama/' said tl^e Bean 
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W., ‘‘ yon know that my friend Mr. P. is very ill ? ” 

Yes sir/’ 

And that he has not eaten anything for a month 

A long time for a man to fust, sir.’' 

“ Yes, Khansama, and his stomach is now become evry delicate, 
and could not stand anything strong ” 

Certainly not, sir.” 

Well, Khansama, then he hss taken a fancy to a roasted 
ware,” ( Murdwan J meaning a Hulwan, or kid. 

‘‘ A roasted mare, sir ! ” 

“ Yes, Khansama, a roasted mare, which you must have 
nicely prepared.’' 

“ Wh^at the whole, sir ? ” 

Not the whole at one time ; but have the whole ready, as 
there is no knowing what part hecnay like best.” 

The old butler had heard of the Tartars eating their horses 
when in robust health, but the idea of a sick man, not able to 
move in his bed without assistance, taking a fancy to a roasted 
mare, quite staggered him. 

But, sir, I may not be able to get such a thing^as a mare at 
so short a notice; and if I get her she will bo very dear.” 

Never mind, Khansama, get you the mare, cost w^at she 
will ; if she costs a thousand rupees my friend shall have her f 
He has taken a fancy the mare, and the mare he shall have, 
if she cost a thousand rupees ! ” 

The butler made his salaam, said he woqld do his best, and 
look his leave, requesting that the boats might be kept at the 
bank of the river till he came back. 

W. went into his sick friend, w^o, with great difficulty, manag- 
ed to keep his countenance while he complained of the liberties old 
servants were in the habit of taking with their masters. They 
think themselves privileged,” said W., ^‘to conjure up diflScul- 
ties in the way of everything, that one wants to have done.” 
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Yes ” said P st, we like to have old and faithful 

servants about us, particularly when we are sick j^but^ they are 
apt to take liberties, which new ones will not/’ 

In about two hours, the butler’s approach was announced 
from the deck, and W. walked out to scold him for his delay. 
The old gentleman was coming down over the bank, followed by 
about eight men bearing the four quarters of an old mare. The 
butler wtis very fat ; and the proud consciousness of having done 
his duty, and met his master s wishes in a very difficult and im- 
portant point, had made him a perfect Falstaff. He marshalled 
his men in front of the cooking-boat, and then came towards his 
master, who for some time stood amazed, and unable to speak. 
At last he roared out — And what the devil have jou here ? 

“ Why the mare that the sick gentleman took a fancy for ; 
and dear enough she has cost me^; not a farthing less than two 
hundred rupees would the fellow take for his mare.^’ 

p st could contain himself no longer ; he burst into 

an immoderate fit of laughter, during which the abscess in bis 
liver burst into the intestines, and ho felt himself suddenly relieved 
as if by enchantment. The mistake was rectified— he got his 
kid ; and in t£n days he was taken* back to Calcutta a sound 
man, to the great astonishment of all the doctors. 

Daring the firgt campaign against Nepaul, in 1815, Colonel, 

now Major-General 0. H., who commamifd the regiment, 

N. I. had to march with his regiment through the town of Dur- 
bunga, the capital of the llajah, wbo came to pay his respects to 
him. He brought a number of prescoAs, but the colonel, a high- 
minded, amiable man, never took anything himself, nor suffered 
any person in his camp to do so in the districts they passed through 
without paying for it. He politely declined to take anything of 
the presents; but said, ‘‘that he*had heard that Durbunga produced 
crows^ (Konwas), and should be glad to get some of \hem if the 
Ibijah could spaie them ’—moaning or’Quhooa* 
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The Rajah stared, and said, ^‘that certainly they had al>un^ 
dance of crows in Durbunga ; but he thought they were equally 
abundant in all parts of India/* 

Quite the contrary, Rajah Sahib, I assure you,’* said the 
colonel ; ‘'there is not such a thing as a crow to be found in any 
part of the Company’s dominions that I have seen, and I have 
been all over them.” 

Very strange,” said the Rajah, turning round to his fol- 
lowers. 

" Yes,’^ replied they, it is very strange, Rajah Sahib ; but 
. such is your Ikbal, (good fortune,) and the blessings of your rule, 
that everything thrives under it ; and if the colonel should wish 
to have a few crows we could easily collect them for him.” 

If,” said the colonel, greatly delighted, *' you could pro- 
vide us with a few of these ejows, we should really feel very 
much obliged to you ; for we have a long and cold campaign 
. before us among the bleak hills of Nepaul ; and we are all fond 
of crows/* 

" Indeed,” returned the Rajah ; ” I shall be happy to send 
you as many as you wish.” (Much and many is expressed by 
the same term.) * 

" Then we should be glad to have two or three b^gs full, 
if it would not be robbing you/* » 

Not in the l4^t,’* said the Rajah ; I will go home and 
order them to be collected immediately. 

In the evening, as the officers, with the colonel at their head, 

. were sitting down to dinner, a man came up to announce the 
arrival of the Rajah’s present. Three fine large bags were brought 
in, and the colonel requested thajb one might be opened immedi- 
ately. It was opened accordingly, and the mess butler (Khansama) 
drew out by the legs a fine old crow. The colonel immediately 
saw the mfttake, anti laughed as heartily as the rest at the result. 
A polite message was sent to the Rajah, requesting that he would 
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excuse Ills Laving made it — for Le Lad Lad a dozen men out 
shooting crows all day wifli their matcLIncks. Few Fufopeans 
spoke the language better iLau General — , and 1 do not believe 
that one European in a thousand, at this inonicnt, makes any 
difference, or knows any difference, in the sound of the two terms. 

Kam Buksli had one sister married to tlie king of Oude, and 
another to Mirza Siilcein, the younger son of the Kinperor. Miiza 
Suleem and his wife could not agree, and a separation took place, 
and she went to reside with her sister, the Queen of Oiule. The 
king saw her frequently ; and (iiiding her more beautiful than his 
wife, he demanded her also in innrriage from her father, who 
residtul I ueknow, the cai)ital of Oude, on a pension of five 
thousand rupees a month from tiie King. He would iiyt consent, 
and demanded liis daughior ; the King, finding her willing to 
share his bed and board with her sister, would not give lier up. 
TTie father got his old friend, Colonel Gardiner, wdio had manied a 
llahomedan woman of rank, to come down and plead his cause. 
The king gave up the young woman ; but at the same time .stopped 
the father’s pension, and ordered liiin and all his family out of his 
dominions. Jle set out with Colonel Gardiner and his daugliter, 
on his road to Didlii, through KliasSgunge, the residence of tlio 
colonel, who was one day recommending the prince to ^:.ee'c 
consolation for tlie loss of his pension in ilie proud recollection of 
having saved the honour of tiie /iouse of when new's 

was brouglit to them that the daughter had run (df from camp 
witli his, Colonel Gajdiner s, son James, who had accompanied 
him to Lucknow. The prince and the colonel mounted their 
horses, and rode after him ; but they were so much heavier and 
older than tho young ones, tWit they soon gave up the chase in 
despair. Sooleeman Shekoli insisted upon the colonel immediately 
fighting him, after the fashi6ii of the English, with sword^ or 
pistols, but was soon persuaded that the houonr ot the house of 
'•1 V^^tour would be much better pieacived by allowing tho offend ing 
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parties to marry.* The King of Oude was delighted to find that 
tl)e otd man had been so punished ; and the queen no less so to 
find herself so suddenly and unexpectedly relieved from all dread 
of her sister s return. All parties wrote to my friend Kam Buksh, 
who was then at Jubbulpore ; and he came off with their letters 
to me, to ask whether I thought the incident might not be turned 
to account in getting the pension for his father restored. 


* The colonel's son has succeeded to his father's estates, and he and his 
wife are, 1 believe, very happy together. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FOTTBHPORB SECBEE — THE EMPEROR AKBAR'S PIBGRIHAOE — BIP.TH OP 
JEUANQEER. 

Os the Gth January we left Agra, which soon after became 
the residence of the Governor of the north-western provinces, Sir 
Charles Metcalfe. It was when I was there the residence of a 
civil commissioner, a judge, a magistrate, a collector of land reve- 
nue, a collector of customs, and p.11 their assistants and establish- 
ments. A brigadier commands the station, which contained a 
park of artillery, one regiment of European, and four regiments 
of native infantry. Near the artillery practice-ground, we passed 
the tomb of Jodha Baee, the wife of the Emperor Akbar and the 
mother of Jehangeer. She was of Rajpoot caste, daughter of the 
Hindoo chief of Joudhpore, a very beautiful, and it is said a very 
amiable w'oraan. The Mogul Emperors, though Mahomedaris, 
were then in the habit of taking their wives from among the 
Rajpoot princes of the country, with a vievjto secure their allegi- 
ance. The tomb itself is in ruins, having only part of the dome 
standing, and the walls and magnificent gateways that at one time 
surrounded it have been all taken away and sold by a thrifty 
government, or appropriated to purpose of more practical utility. 
I have heard many Mahomedans say, that they could 
trace the decline of their empire in Hindoostan to the loss 
of the Rajpoot blood in the veins of their princes. Better blood 
than that of the Rafpoots of India certainly never »flowed in the 
veins of any human beings : or, what is the* same thing, no blood 
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was ever believed to be finer by tbe people themselves and those 
they had to deal with. The difference is all in the imagination ; 
and tbe imagination is all powerful with nations as wjih indivi- 
duals. The Britons thought their blood the finest in the world 
till they were conquered by the Komans, the Piets, the scots, and 
the Saxons. The Saxons thought theirs the finest in the world 
till they were conquered by tho Danes and the Normans. This is 
the history of the human race. The quality of the blood of a 
whole people Las depended often upon the into of a battle, which 
ill the ancient world doomed the vanquislied to the hammer ; and 
the hammer changed the blood of those sold by it from generation 
to generation. How many Norman robbers got their blood en- 
nobled, i\nd how many Saxon nobles got theirs plebeianised by 
the battle of Hastings ; and how difficult would it he for any of us 
to say from which we descended (he Britons or the Saxons — tho 
Danes or the Normans ; or in what particular action our ancestors 
were tbe victors or the vanquishej, and becnino ennobled or ple- 
beianised by tho thousand accidents which influence the fata 
of battles ! A series of successful agressions upon their neighbours 
w'iil commonly give a nation a notion that they are superior in 
courage; and pride will inaKe them aUribute this sujjeiiority to 
blood —that is, to an old date. This was perhaps n<sver moio 
exemplified tlian in tho case of the Gorkhas of Nepatil, a small 
diminutive race of not much unlike the linns, hut certainly 
as brave as any men can f>ossibly he. A Gorklia thought himself 
equal to any fiuir other men of the hills, though they were ail 
much stronger ; just as a Dane thought Limseif equal to four 
Saxons at one time in Britain. The men of the bills began to 
think that he really w'as so, and, could not stand before him. 

We passed many wells from which the people were watering 
their fields ; and found those which yielded a brackish water were 
considered fo bo milch more valuable for irrigation than those 
yihxh yieldoJ sweet water, it is the same in the valley of tlip 
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Niirl)U(5d;i ' but brackish water does not suit some sails and some 
crops. On the 8th wereacheJ Futtehpore Secree, which lies about 
twenty-four miles from Agra, and stands upon the back of a 
narrow ridge of sandstone hills, rising abruptly from the alluvial 
plains, to the heigbest about one hundred and fifty feet ; and ex- 
tends three miles north — north-east, and south— south-west. This 
place owes its celebrity to a Mahomedan saint, the Sheikh Saleein 
of Cheest, a town in Persia, who owed his to the following circum- 
stance. The Emperor Akbar’s sons had all died in infancy and 
he made a pilgrimage to the shrine of the celebrated llain-od- 
decn of Cbeest, at Ajmere. He and his family went all the way 
in foot at the rate of three koos or four miles a day, distance of 
about three hundred and fifty miles. Kannats, or cloth walls, were 
raised on each side of the road, carpets spread over it. and high 
towers of burnt bricks erected aj every stage, to mark the places 
where he rested. On reaching the shrine, he made a supplication 
to the saint, who at night appeared to him in his sleep^ and re- 
commended him to go and entreat the intercession of a very holy • 
old man, who lived a secluded life upon the top of the little range 
of hills at Secree. He went accordingly, and was assured by the 
old man, then ninty-six years of age, that the Empress Jodlia 
Baee, the daughter of a Hindoo prince, would be delivered of a 
son, who would live to a good old age. She was then pregnant, 
and remained in the vicinity of the old i#ivs hermitage till her 
confinement, which took place Slst of August 15bt). The infant 
was called after the hermit, Mirza Saleem ; aud became in time 
Emperor of Hindoostan, under the name of Jtdiangeer. It was 
to this Emperor, Jehangoer that Sir Thomas Roe, the embassa- 
dar, was sent from the Englisl^ court. Akhar, in order to secure 
to himself, his family, aud his people, the advantage of the conti- 
nued intercessions of so holy a man, took up his residence at 
Secree, and covered the hill wiih magnificent buildings for him- 
self, his courtiers, and his public establishments. 
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. The quadrangle \vliich contains the mosque on the west 
side, and tomb of the old hermit in the centre, was complet- 
ed in the year 1578, six years before bis death ; and is perhaps 
one of the finest in the world. It is five hundred and seventy- 
five feet square, and surrounded by a high wall, with a m ignifi- 
cent cloister all around within. On the outside, is a magnificent 
gateway, at the top of a noble flight of steps twenty-four feet hi^h. 
The whole gateway is one hundred and twenty feet in height, and 
the same in breadth, and presents beyond the wall five sides of an 
octagon, of which the front face is eighty feet wide. The arch in 
the centre of this space is sixty feet high by forty wide. This 
gateway is no doubt extremely grand and beautilul; but what 
strikes one most is, the disproportion between the thing wanted 
and the thing provided— there seems to be something quite 
preposterous in forming so enormous an entrance for a poor 
diminutive man to walk through, and walk be must unless he is 
carried through, on men’s shoulders ; for neither elephant, horse, 
nor bullock could ascend over the flight of steps. In all these 
places the stair-cases, on the contrary, are as disproportionately 
small ; they look as if they were made for rats to crawl through, 
while the gateways seem as if they were m ide for ships to sail 
under ! One of the most interesting sights, was the immense 
swarms of swallows flying round the thick bed of nests that 
occupy the apex of arch ; and to the spectators below, they 
look precisely like a swarm of bees round a large honeycomb. 
I quoted a passage in the Koran in praise of the swallows, and 
asked the guardians of the place, whether they did not think 
themselves happy in having such swarms of sacred birds over 
their heads all day long ? ‘‘ No at alV’ said tliey ; they oblige 
us to sweep the gateway ten times a day, but there is no gelling 
at their nests, or we should soon get rid of them.” They then 
told me that • the saefed bird of the Koran was theabadeelor 
large black swallow, And not the purtadeel, a little piebald thing 
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of no religious merit whatever.* On the right side of the 
entrance is engraven on stone in large letters standing, out in 
has relief, the following passage in Arabic : “Jesus, on whom 
be peace, has said, the world is merely a bridge ; you are to pass 
over it, and not to build your dwellings upon it.” Where this 
saying of Christ is to be found, I know not ; nor has any Mahome* 
dan yet been able to tell me; but the quoting of such a passage, 
in such a place, is a proof of the absence of all bigotry on the 
part of Akbar, 

Tbe tomb of Sheikh Saleem, the hermit, is a very beautiful 
litrle building, in tbe centre of tbe quadrangle. The man who 
guards it told me, that the Jdts, while they reigned, robbed this 
tomb as well as those at Agra, of some of the most beautiful and 
valuable portion of the mosaic work. But,” said he, “ they were 
well plundered in their turn •by your troops at Bhurtpore! 
retribution always follows the wicked sooner or later,” f He 
showed us the little roof of stone tiles, close to the original little 
dingy mosque of the old hermit, where the Empress gave birth 
to Jehangeer ; and told us, that she was a very sensible woman, 
whose coungls had great weight with the Emperor, | “ His 


* See the 10i>th chapter of the Koran. “ Hast thou not seen how thy 
Lord dealt with the masters of the elephant ? Did he not make their teacherous 
desiga.H an occasion of drawing them into error ; send against them flocks 
of swallom which cast down upon them stones of baked clay, and rendered 
thorn like the leares of corn eaten by cattle 

t We beseiged aud took Bhurtpore in order to rescue the young prince 
our ally, from his miole, whe had forcibly assumed the office of prime minisster 
to his nephew. As toon as we got possession, all the property we found 
belonging either to the nephew or the uncle, was declared to be prize money, 
and taken for the troops. The young prince was obliged to borrow an 
clep!)ant from tbe prize agente to. ride upon. He has ever since enjeyed the 
whole of the rjevcti ie of his largo torritory. , ^ • 

t The people of Itdiu, no doubt, owed much of the good they enjoyed 
under the long reign of Akbar, tu.tlus most excellent woman, who inspired 
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majesty’s only fault was/' he said, ‘‘ an inclination to loam tho 
art of niagic, which was taught him by an old Hindoo religious 
mendicant/’ whose apartment near the palace he pointed out 
to us. 

Fortunately,” said our cicorone, the follow died before 
the Emperor Lad learnt enough to practise the art without his 
aid.” 


not only her husband but the most able Mahomedan minister that India has 
ever had^ wiih feelings of universal benevolence. It was from her that thin 
great minister, Abdul Fazul, derived the spirit that dictaf»^d the following 
passages in his admirable work, the Aeeu Akberee : , “ Every sect becomes 
infatuated with its particular doctrines ; animosity and dissension prevail, and 
each man deeming the tenets of hia sect to be the dicrates of truth itself, ainia 
at the destruction of all others, viliticJ reputation, stains the e.arth widi blood, 
and has the vanity to imagine that he is performing meritorious actiotrs. 
Were the voice of reason attended to, mankind would be sensible of their error, 
and lament the weaknesses which led them to interfere in the religious 
concerns* of each other. Persecution after all defeats its own end j it obliges 
men to conceal their opinions, but produces no chanvfc iu them. 

“Summarily, the Hindoos are religious, afhible, c «uitt'Ous to strangers, 
prone to inflict austerities on themselves, lovers of justice, given to retirement, 
able iu business, grateful, admirers of triirh, and of unbounded fldllity in all 
their dealings. This character shines brightest iu adversity. Their soldiers 
know not what it is to from the field of battle: when the success of tho 
combat becomes doubtful, they dismcuiit from their horses, and throw away 
their lives in payment of the debt of valour. They have great respect for 
their tutors ; and make no accouut of their lives ^vheu they can devote them 
to the service of their God. 

“ They consider the Supreme Being to be above all labour, and believe 
Brabmah to be the creator of the worl^, Visbnu its preserver, and Sewu iis 
destroyer. But one sect believes that God, who hath no equal, appeared on 
earth under the three above-mentioned fprius, without having been thereby 
polluted in the^smallest degree, in the same manner as the Christians speak of 
the Messiah ; others bold^ that all these were only human beings, who, o»t 
account of their saactity and rightoousaers, wore raised to these high dignities* 
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Sheikh Saleem had, be declared, gone more than twenty 
times on pilgrimage to the tomb of the holy prophet : and was 
not much pleased to have his repose so much disturhed by all the 
noise and bustle of the imperial court. At last, Akbar wanted 
to surround the hill by le^uhr f jrt'fic.itioin; and the Sheikh 
could stand it no longer. Eidier you or I must leave this hill/’ 
said he to the Emperor; if the etlicacy of my prayers is no 
longer to be relioi upon, let me depart in peace! ’’ ‘‘ If it be 
your inaju^tifs will,*’ leplicdUho Emperor, ‘•that one should 
go, let it be your slave, I J>ray * Tlic old story : —there is 
nothing like relying upon the eilicacj- of our prayers, say the 
priests— nothing Idee relying upon ih.t of our sharp swords, say 
the soldiers ; and as nation.^ advance ir>/iu barbarism, fhoy gener- 
ally contrive to divide betweeii ihcm tlic surj)lLii produce of the 
laud and labour of s-acicty. Tao old hermit eonseated to rtniaiu 
and pointed out Agra as a place which he thought would answer 
the Emperor’s purpose extremely well 1 Agra, then an unpeopled 
Waste, soon became a city, and Futtehporo Secivo was deserted. 
Cities winch, like this, are maintained by the public establishment 
that attend a'tid surround the courts of soveitigu princes, must 
always, like this, become deserted when these sovereiguo change 
their resting places. To the history of the rise and progress, dec- 
line aiul fall, of how many cities is this the,j|ey ? 

Close to the tomb of the saint, is another containing tlio 
remains of a great number of his descendants, ^^ho coatinuc to 
enjoy, under the succe.'Surs ( f Akb ar, large grants of rent-free 
lands for tlieir own support, and for that of the mosque and mau- 
soleum. These grants have by degrees been nearly all resumed ; 
and as the repair of the buildings is now entrusted to the pubho 
officers of our government, the surviving members of the saint s 
family, who still reside among the ruins, arc extremely poor. 
What strikes au European most bi going oi^er these palaces of tho 
Mogal Emperor^ i.'‘i the waut of what a geutleinau of fortune in 
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his own country would consider elegantly comfortable accommo- 
dations. Five hundred pounds a year would at the present day 
secure him more ot this in any civilized country Of Europe or 
America, than the greatest of those emperors could command. 
He would perhaps have the same impression in going over the 
domestic architecture of the most civilized nations of the ancient 
world, Persia and Egypt, Greece and Home. 
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CHAPTEPw VII, 

BHDRTPOnE— DKKO— WANT OF EMPLOYMENT FOR THB MIUTIRT llfl> 
TUB EDUCATED CLASSES UNDER THE COMPANY’S BULK. 

Our old friends, Mr. Charles Fraser, the commissioner of 
the Agra division, then on his circuit, and Major Godby, had 
come on with us from Agra, and made our party very agreeable. 
On the 0th, we went fourteen miles to Bhurtpore , over a plain of 
alluvial but seemingly poor soil, intersected by one low range of 
sandstone hills running north-east and south-west. The thick 
belt of jungle, three miles wide, with which the chiefs of Bhurt* 
pore used to surround their fortress while they were freebooters, 
and always liable to be brought into collision with their neigh- 
bours, has been fast diminishing since the capture of the place by 
our troops in 18215 ; and will very soon disappear altogether, and 
give place to* rich sheets of cukivjition, and happy little village 
communities. Our tents had been pitched close outside the 
Mutra gate, near a small grove of fruit trees, which formed tlie 
left flank of the last attack on this fortres^^jliy Lord Comberinere. 
Major Godby had been present during the whole ►'•iege; and 
as we went round the place in the evening on our elephants, ha 
pointed out all the p'bints of attack, and told all the anecdotes 
of the day that were interesting enough to be remembered 
for ten years. We went through the town, out at the opposite 
gate, and passed along the lide of Lord Lake a attack in l804. 
All the points of Ills attack were also pointed out to us, by our 
cicerone, an old officer in the service of the Rajah, It hapjlened 
to be the aimiversary of the first altemptt to storm, which was 
Riads on the 9ch of January, thirty -one years before, One old 
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officer tcid ns tlmt he rcmcmberfd Lord Lake sitting: with Ihrea 
other geiitlemen on chairs not more than half a mile from the 
ramparts of the fort. 

The old man thought that the men of those days were quite 
ft different sort of thing to the men of the present day, as well 
those who defended, as those who attacked the fort; aiid if the 
truth must ho told, lie thought that the Eurrpean lords and 
gentlemen had fallen off in the gamp scale as the rest, -‘Put*' 
said the old man, all these tilings are matter of destiny and pro- 
vidence. Upon that very bastion, (pointing to the right point of 
Lord Luke’s attack,) stood a large twpnty-four pounder, which was 
loaded and discharged three times by supernatural agency during 
one of your attacks — not a living soul was near it.’' We all 
smiled incredulous ; and the old man ottered to bring a score of 
\Yitnesses to the fact, men of umfucstionablo vera.city ! The loft 
point of Lord Lake’.s attack was the Bu’dco bastion, so called after 
Buldeo Sing, iho second son of the tlien reigning chief, Bunjept 
Sing. Ho succeeded his father, and left the government to his 
adopted son, the prc.sent young chief, Bnlwput Sipg. The feats 
which Hector ])Crfoimed in the (icfeiice of Troy sink into utter in- 
Bignificance before those which Buldeo performed in the defence 
of Bhurtpore, according to ihe best testimony of the survivors of 
that great day, “ he was of course, 

acting under supernatural influence; he condescended to measure 
Bwords only with Europeans; and thejr hodips filled the whole 
bastion in wliich he stood, according tQ thro belief of thp pepple 
though no European entered it, 1 believe, during the whole seige. 
They pointed out to us where tlie different corps were posted. 
There was one corps which had signalized itself gopd deal, but 
of whicli 1 had never before heard, though all arouu4 fu® seeiped 
pxtiernely w^ell acqiiainted with it — this was the “ Unla Qoovt 
goon'^ At last Godby came to my side, and told nip this was the 
Uame by whicli the Bombay troops ^vere always known ip Bengali 
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though no <me seemed to know whence it came. I am disposed 
to think that they derive it from the peculiar form of the caps of 
tbfiir sipuhees, which are in form like the common hoi^kiih, called 
a goorgooree, with a smull ball at tlie top, like an unta or tenis, 
or hiiliard biill : hence Unta Goorgoors.” The llombay sipahees 
were, I am told, always very angry when they heard that they 
were known by this term— they have always behaved like good 
soldiers, and need nob be ashamed of this or any other name. 

The water in the lake, about a mile to the west of Bhuvtpore, 
stands higher than the gr jund about the fortress ; and a drain had 
been opened through which the water rushed in and filled the 
ditch all round the fort and great part of the plain to the south and 
east, before Lord Lake undertook the siege in ISO-i. This water 
might, I believe, have been taken off to the eastward into the 
Jumna, had the outlet been discjpvered by the engineers. An 
attempt was made to cut the same drain on the approach of Lord 
.Combermere in 1826 ; but a party went on, and stopped the 
work before much water had passed, and the ditch was almost dry 
when the siege began. 

The walls being all of mud and now dismantled, had a 
^vrelched appearance ; and the towi\, which is contained within 
.them, is, though very populous, a mere collection of w retched 
hovels ; the only respectab o habitation within is the palace, which 
consists of three detached buildings, one fo:^|tbe chief, another for 
the females of his family, and the third for his c^urt of justice. 
J. could not find a single trace of the European officers who had 
been killed hero, either at the firat or second siege, though I had 
been told t^at a small tomb had been built in a neighbouring 
grove over the remains of Brigjjdier-Geaeral, Edwards, who fell in 
the last storm It is, I believe, the only one tlmt has ever been 
raised. The scenes of battles fought by the Mahomedan con^ 
querors of India, were commonly crowded ivith magnificent tombs 
over the 9la|D, and provided fors tfme with the means of 
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maintaining holy men who read the Koran over their grares. 
Not that this duty was necessary for the repose of their souls, fur 
every 'Mahomedan killed in fighting against men who believed not 
in his prophet, no matter what the cause of quarrel, went, as a 
matter of course, to paradise; and every unbeliever, killed in the 
same action, went as surely to hell ! There are ouly a few hun- 
dred men, exclusive of the prophets, who, according to Mahomed, 
have the first place in paradise — those who shared in one or other 
of his first three battles, and believed in his holy mission before 
they had the evidence of a single victory over the unbelievers to 
support it. At the head of these are the men who accompanied 
him in bis flight from Mecca to Medina, when he had no evidence 
either from victones or miracUs, In all suclrmatters, the less the 
evidence adduced in proof of a mission the greater the merit of 
those who believe in it, according to the person who pretends to 
it ; and unhappily, the less the evidence a man has for his faith, 
the greater is his anger against other men for not joining in it 
with him. No man gets very angry with another for not joining 
with him in his faith in the demonstrution of a problem in mathe- 
matics. Man likes to think that he is on the way to heaven upon 
such easy terms ; but gets angry at the notion that others won’t 
join him, because they may consider him an imbecile forHliinking 
that he is so. The Mahomedan generals and historians are some- 
times almost as conf’ ^e as Caesar himself in describing very con- 
scientiously a battle of this kind; instead of I came, I saw, I con- 
quered — it is, ten thousand Mussulmans ^on that day tasted of 
the blessed fruit of paradise, after sending fifty thousand unbe- 
lievers to the flames of bell ! ” 

On the 10th, we came on twejve miles to Koombeer, over a 
plain of poor soil, much impregnated with salt, and with some 
works in which salt is made, with solar evaporation. The earth is 
dug up — wator filtered through it, and drawn off into small square 
bods,, where it is eva{)orated by exposure to the solar heat. The 
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gnte of tills fort leading out to the road we came is called, modestly 
enough, after Koombeer, a place only ten miles distant) that 
leading to Mutra, three or four stages distant, is called the iflutra 
gate. At Delhi, the gates of the city wall are called ostentatiously 
after distant places ; the Cashmere the Cahool, the Const .mtinopU 
gates. Outside the Koombeer gate, I saw for the first time in rny 
life, the well peculiar to upper India. It is built up in the form 
of a round tower or cyliudrieal shell, of burnt bricks, well 
cemented with good mortar, and covered inside and out with 
good stucco work ; and let down by degrees, as the earth 
is removeil by men at work in digging under the light earthy or 
sandy foundation inside and out. This well is about twenty feet 
below and twenty feet above the surface, and had to be built 
higher as it was let into the ground. 

On the 1 Ith, we came on twelve miles to Deeg, over a plain 
of poor and badly cultivated soil, which must be almost all under 
water in the rains. This was and still is the country seat of the 
Jats of Bhurtpore, who rose, as I have already stated, to wealth 
and power by aggressioos upon their immediate neighbours, and 
tlie plunder of tribute on its way to the imperial capital, and of 
the baggage of passing armies during the contests for dominion 
that followed the death of the Emperors, and during the decline 
and full of the empire. The J4ts found the morasses with which 
they were surrounded liere a source of streu.^h. They emigrated 
from the bunks of the Indus about Multan, and took up their abode 
by degrees on the bai\ks of the Jumna, and those of the Chumbul, 
from their confluence upwards; where they became cultivators and 
robbers upon a small scale, till they had the means to build gar- 
risons, when they entered the Ijsts with princes, w'ho were only 
robbers upon a large scale. The J&ts, like the Mahrattas, rose by 
a feeling of nationality among a people who bad none. Single 
landholders were every day rising to principalities* by means of 
their gangs of robbers; but tuey could* seldom bo comeutod 
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under one cnnimnn head by a bond of nation il feeling. They 
liavo a noble quadrangular garden at Deeg, surrounded by a high 
^YalL In ll»e centre of each of the four faces is one of the tuost 
beautiful Hindoo huildings for accoinin(»daliun that I have ev«*r 
seen, formeilofa very fine graine l sand>tone bronglii from the 
quarries of Uoophas, \Yliich lie between thirty and forty miles to 
the south, and e'ght or ten miles south-\ve4of Futtelipore Secree. 
These stones are bronght in, in fligs some sixteen feet long, from 
two to throe feet wide and one tliielc, with sides as flat as gla^s, 
the flags being of t’ae natural thicknesi of iho strata. Tne garden 
is four hundred and seventy-five feet long, by three hundred and 
fifty feet wide ; and in the centre is an ociagonal pond, with open- 
ings on (our sides leading u]) to the four buridings, each opening 
having from the centre of the pon ltoilio loot of the flight of 
steps leading into them, an aveme of jets dVau. 

Deeg as much surpassed, as Bhurtpore fell short of my ex* 
pectations. 1 had seen nothing in India of architectural beauty 
to be compared with the buildings in this garden, except at Agra. 
The useful ami the elegant are here everywhere happily blended ; 
nothing seems disproportionate, or unsuitable to the purpose for 
which it was designed ; anil all that one regrets is, that so beauti- 
ful a garden should be situated in so vile a swamp! There was a 
general complaint among the people of the town of a want of 
rozgar, (eniploymen?) and its fruit sui;sistf*nce ; the taking of 
Bhuitpore had, they said, produced a S’ld cIiaMg3 among them for 
the worse. God by observed to some of ihe^ respectable men about 
us, who complained of this, ^‘that happily their chief had now no 
enemy to employ them against.’* ** But what,’* said they, ‘‘ is a 
prince without an army ? and why do yon keep up yours now that 
all your enemies have been subdued ? ** Wo want them,*’ replied 
Go/lby, *• to prevent our friends from cutting each other’s throats, 
and to defend them all against a foreign enemy !” ‘^Truo,” said 
tnej% but what are we to do who have nothing but our swords 
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to depGiid upon, now that our chief no longer wants us, and vou 
won’t take us?’ ‘‘And what,” said some shopkeepers, “are we to 
do who provided these troops with clothes, food, and furniture, 
which they can no longer afford to pay for ? Company ka tmul 
tnen kooch rozgar nnheen. Under the Company’s dominion there 
is no employment.” This is too true ; we do the soldier’s work 
with one-tenth of the soldiers that had before been employed in it 
over the territories we acquire, and turn the other nine-tenths 
adrift. They all sink into the lowest class of religious mendicants, 
or retainers ; or live among their friends as drones upon the land ; 
while the manufacturing, trading, and commercial industry that 
provided them with the comforts, conveniences, and elegances of life 
while they were in a higher grade of service, is in its tufn thrown 
out of employment ; and the whole frame of society becomes, for 
a time, deranged by the local diminution iu the demand for tha 
services of men and the produce of their indmtnj, I say we do the 
soldier’s work with one-tenth of the numbers that were formerly 
required for it. I will mention an anecdote to illustrate this. In 
the year 181(5, I was marching with my regiment from the 
Nepaul frontier, after the war, to Allahabad. We encamped 
about four miles from a mud fort,, in the kingdom of Oude, and 
heard the guns of the Amil, or chief of the district, playing all 
day upon this fort, from which his batteries ^ere removed at least 
two miles. He had three regiments of infantry, a corps or two of 
cavalry, and a good park of artillery ; while the garrison consisted 
of only about two hundred stout Rajpoot landholders and cultiva- 
tors, or yeomen. In the evening, just as we had sat down .to 
dinner, a messenger came to the commanding officer, Colonel 
Gregory, who was a member of^he mess, from the said Amil, and 
begged permission to deliver his message in private. I, as the 
Bonier staff officer, was requested to hear whjt he had to say. • 

“ What do you require from the commanding officer 1 ” 

“ 1 re^iuire the loan of the regiment.” 
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] know the commanding officer will not let you have the 
regiment.’* 

If the Amil cannot get more, he will be glad to get two 
companies; and I have brought with me this bag of gold, contain- 
ing some two or three hundred gold mohura.” 

I delivered the message to Colonel Gregory, before all the 
officers, who desired mo to say that he could not spare a single 
man, as he had no antliority to assist the Amil, and was merely 
marching through the country to his destination. I did so. Tlie 
mail urged me to beg the commanding officer, if he could do no 
more, merely to halt the next day where he was, and lend the 
Amil the use of one of his drummers ! 

“ Ahd what will you do with him ?” 

‘‘ Why, just before daylight, we will take him down near one 
of the gates of the fort, and mnkh him beat his drum as hard as ho 
can ; and the people within, thinking the whole regiment is upon 
them, will make out as fast as possible at the opposite gate.” 

“ And the bag of gold, what is to become of that ?” 

“ You and the old gentleman can divide it between you, and 
I will double it for you ifyou like.” « 

I delivered the message before all the officers to their great 
amusement ; and the poor man w^as obliged to carry back his bug 
of gold to the Amy|. Tlic Amil is the collector of the revenues in 
Oudh, and he is armed with all the powers of Government ; and 
has generally several regiments and a train of artillery with him. 
The large landholders build these mud forts, wdiich they defend by 
their Rajpoot cultivators, who are among the bravest men in the 
world. One hundred of them would never heRtate to attack a 
thousand of the king’s regulaf troops, because they know the 
Amil would be ashamed to have any noise made about it at court ; 
Gut they know also, that if they were to beat one hundred of the 
Company’s troops, they >vould soon have a thousand upon them ; 
and if they were to beat one thousand, that they would soon have 
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t(*n. They provide for the maintenance of those who are wounded 
in their flight, and for the widows and orphans of those wljo are 
killed. Their prince provides for neither, and his soldiers are ia 
consequence somewhat chary of fighting. It is from this peasan- 
try, the military cultivators of Oude, that our Bengal native 
infantry draws three out of four of its recruits, and finer 
young men for soldiers can hardly anywhere be found. 

The advantage which arises to society from doing thesoldier’i 
duty with a small number, has never been sufficiently appreciated 
in India ; but it will become every day more and more manifest, 
as our dominion becomes more and more stable —for men who have 
lived by the sword do not in India like to live by anything else, 
or to see their children anything but soldiers. Under the former 
governments, men brought their own arms and horses to the ser- 
vice, and took them away with thorn again when discharged. The 
snpply always greatly exceeded the demand for soldiers both in the 
cavalry and the infantry, and a very great portion of the men armed 
and accoutred as soldiers, were alwjiys without service, roaming 
over the country in search of it. To such men, the profession 
next in rank after that of the soldier robbing in the service of the 
•overeign, \vas that of the robber phirtdering on his own account. 

‘‘ Materia inunificentim per bella et raptus. Ne arare terrara, aut 
expecrare annum tarn facile porsuaseris, quam vocaro hostes et 
viiliiera merer! : pignnn quiuimo et iners videi^r sudore adquinere, 
quod possis sanguine pararo.’’ “ War and rapine supply the piince 
with the means of his munificence. You cannot persuade the 
German to cultivate the fields aucJ wait patiently for the harvest, 
•0 easily as you jjptn to challenge the enemy and expose himself to 
honourable wounds. They bold to be base and dishonourable to 
earn by the sweat of their brow what they might acquire by their 
blood. " 

The equestrian robber had his horse, and Vas called 
^‘Ghurusee/’ horse robber, a term which he never thought disgraea- 
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ful. The foot-robber under the native government stood in the 
same relation to the horse-robber as the foot soldier to the horse 
soldier, because the trooper furnished his own horses, arms and 
accoutrements, and considered himself a man of rank and wealth 
compared with the foot soldier 5 both however had the wherewithal 
to rob the traveller on the highway ; and in the intervals between 
wars, the high roads were covered with them. There was a time 
in England, it is said, when the supply of clergymen was so great 
compared with the demand for them, from the undue stimulus 
given to clerical education, that it was not thought disgraceful for 
them to take to robbing on the highway ; and all the high roads 
were in consequence infested by them. How much more likely is 
a soldier to consider himself justified in this pursuit, and to be 
held so by the feelings of the society in general, when he seeks m 
vain for regular service under Ifis sovereign and his viceroys. 

The individual soldiers not only armed, accoutred, and 
mounted themselves, but they generally ranged themselves under 
leaders, and formed well-organized bands ready for any purpose 
of war or plunder. They followed the fortunes of such leaders 
whether in-service or out of it ; and when dismissed from that of 
their sovereign, they assisted them in robbing on the highway 
or in pillaging the country till the sovereign was constrained to 
take them back, or give them estates in rent-free tenure for their 
maintenance and tnat of their followers, 

All this is reversed under our government. We do the 
fioldiers’ work much better than it was ever before done with one- 
tenth— nay, I may say, one-rflltieth part of the numbers that were 
employed to do it by our predecessors ; and th^whole number ol 
the soldiers employed by us ic not equal to that of those who 
were under them actually in the transition state, or on their way 
from the pjace where they bad lost service, to that where they 
^ped to find it.; extorting the means of subsistence either by 
intimidation or by open violence. Those who are in thia transi-* 
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tion state under us, are neither armed, accoutred nor mounted ; 
we do uot disband en masse, we only dismiss individuals for 
offences, and they have no leaders to range themselves under. 
Those who come to seek our service are- the sons of yeomen, bred 
up from their infancy with all those feelings of deference for 
superiors which we require in soldiers. Tney have neither arms^ 
horses, nor accoutrements ; and when they leave us permanently 
or temporarily, they take none Avith them — they never rob or 
steal—tbey will often dispute with the shopkeepers on the road 
about the price of provisions, or get a man to carry their bundles 
gratis for a few miles, hut this is the utmost of their transgres- 
sions and for these things they are often severely handled by our 
police. 

It is extremely gratifying to an Englishman to hear the 
general testimony borne by all^ classes of people to the merits of 
our rule in this respect ; they all say that no former government 
ever devoted so much attentiou to the formation of good roads and 
to the protection of those who travel on them ; and much of the ' 
security arises from the change I have here remarked in the 
character and number of our military establishments. It is 
equally gratifying to reflect that t^he advantages must go on in- 
creasing, as those who have been thrown out of employment in 
the army, find other occupations for themselves and their children ; 
for find them they must or turn menJie|hts, if India should be 
blessed with a long interval of peace. All soldiers under us 
who have served thq government faithfully for a certain number 
of years, are, whoa no longer fit for the active duties of their pro* 
fession, sent %ick witli the means of subsistence in honourable 
retirement for the rest of th^ir lives among their families and 
friends, where they form, as it were, fountains of good feeling 
towards the government they have served. Under former gcYern- 
ments, a trooper was discharged as soon as* his horse got disabled 
ftud a foot soldier as .soon as he got disabled himselfi uO matter 
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how— whether in the service of the prince or otherwise ; no rnattef 
how long they Sad served, whether they were still fit for any 
other service or not. Like the old soldier in Gil Bias, they tnrned 
robbers on the highway, where they could still present a spear or 
a matchlock at a traveller, though no longer deemed worthy to 
serve in our ranks of the army. Nothing tended so much to the 
civilization of Europe as the substitution of standing armies for 
militia ; and nothing has tended so much to the improvement of 
India under our rule. The troops to which our standing armies 
in India succeeded, were much the same in character as those 
licentious bodies to which the standing armies of the different 
nations of Europe succeeded ; and the result has been, and will, 1 
hope, continue to bo the same, highly beneficial to the great mass 
of the people. 

By a statute of Elizabeth it made a capital offence, felony 
without benefit of clergy, for soldiers or sailors lo beg on the high 
roads without a pass ; and I suppose this statute arose from their 
frequently robbing on the highways in tbo character of beggars. 
There must at that time have been an immense number of soldiers 
in the transition state in England ; men who disdained the 
labours of peaceful life, or bad by long habit become unfitted for 
them. Religious mendicity has hitherto been the safety valve 
through which the unquiet transition spirit has found vent under 
our strong and settitl’ government. A Hindoo of any caste may 
become a religious mendicant of the two great monastic orders 
ofOosaens, who are disciples of Sewa, and Byragies, who are 
disciples of Vishnoo ; and any Mahoraedan may become a Fakeer — 
and Gosaens, Byragies, and Fakeers, can always secure or extort 
food from the communities they visit* 

Still, however, there is enough of this unquiet transition 
spirit left to give anxiety to a settled government; for the 
moment instfrreciion ' breaks out at any point, from whatever 
cause, to that paint thousands are found Hocking from north, east, 
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w«st, atid with their arms ami their horses, if they happen 
to have any, i« the hope of finding service either un»ler the local 
authorities or the iusiirgenus themselves ; as the iroiibleJ winds 
of heaven rush to the point where the pressure of the atmosphere 
has been diminished* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

<^oVERi)Hcry, the scene of Krishna’s dalliance with tBE 

MILK-MAIDS. 

Ok the loth, Tve came on ton miles over a plain to Gover-« 
dhun, a place celebrated in ancient history as the birth-place of 
Krishna, the seventh incarnation of the Hindoo e^od of preserva- 
tion, Vishnoo, and the scene of his dalliance with the milk-maids, 
(gopees ;) and in modern days^ as the burial or burning place 
of the J4t chiefs of Bburtpore and Deeg, by whose tombs, with 
their endowments, this once favourite abode of the god is prevent- 
ed from being entirely deserted. The town stands upon a narrow 
ridge of sandstone hills, about ten miles long, rising suddenly 
out of the alluvial plain, and running north, cast, apd south-west. 
The population is now verf small and composed chiefly ot 
Brahmans, who are supported by the endowments of these tombs, 
and the contributions of a few pilgrims. All our Hindoo followers 
were much gratified, we happened to arrive on a day of pecuiiar 
sanctity ; and they were enabled to bathe and perform their 
devotions to the diflferent shrines with the prospect of great 
advantage. This range of hills is believed by Hindoos, to be part 
of a fragment of the Ilimmalah mountains which Hunnoomau 

o 

the monkey general of Ram, the# sixth incarnation of Vishnoo, 
was taking down to aid his master in the formation of his bridge 
froip the continent to the island of Ceylon, when engaged in tho 
war with the demon king of that island for the recovery of his 
wife Soetu. He made a false step by some accident in passing 
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Goverdhun, and this small bit of his load fell off. The rocks 
begged either to be taken on to the god Ram, or back to their 
old place ; but Hunnoomau was hard pressed for time, and told 
them not to be uneasy, as they would have a comfortable resting 
place, and be worshipped by millions in future ages — thus, accord- 
ing to popular belief, foretelling that it would become the 
residence of a future incarnation, and the scene of KriAnas 
miracles. The range was then about twenty miles long, ten 
having since disappeared under the ground. It was of full 
ler»gth during Krishna’s days ; and on one occasion he took up 
tlie whole upon liis little finger, to defend his favourite town and 
its milk-maids from the wrath of Indar, who got angry with the 
people, and poured down upon them a shower of burning ashes ! 

As I rode along this range, which rises gently from the plains 
at both ends and abruptly from the sides, with my groom by my 
side, I asked him what made Huunooman drop all his burthen 
here ? 

All his burthen j ’’ exclaimed ho with a smile; “had it 
been all would it not have been an immense mountain, with all 
its towns and villages ; wliile this is but an iusignificant belt of 
rock! A mountain upon the back ‘of the men of former days, 
sir, was no more than a bundle of grass upon the back of one of 
your grass-cutters in the present day.’’ 

Nuthoo, whose mind had been full oi^the wonders of this 
place, from his infancy, happened to be with us, and he now 
chimed in. t 

“ It was night wdien Hunnooman pavssed this place ; and the 
lamps were seen burning in a hundred towns upon the mountain 
he had upon his hack — the people were all at their usual oocupa- 
iions, quite undisturbed ; this is a mere tragment of his great 
burthen ! ” , 

" And how was it that the men of those towns should have 
BO much smaller than the men who eanied them 
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" God only knew ; but tiie fact of the men of the plains 
having been so large was undisputed— their beards were as many 
miles long as those of the present day are inches ! bid not 
Bheern throw the forty cubit stone pillar, that now stands at 
Eerun, a distance of thirty miles, after the man who was running 
away with his cattle I’* 

I^thonght of poor father Gregory at Agra ; and the heavy 
sigh he gave when asked by Godby what progress he was making 
among the people in the way of conversion. The faith of these 
people is certainly larger than all the mustard-seeds in the world ! 

I told a very opulent and respectable Hindoo banker one 
day, that it seemed to us strange that Vislmoo should come upon 
the earth ^nerely to sport with milk-maids, and to hold up an 
umbrella, however large, to defend them from a shower, “ The 
earth, sir,” said he, ‘‘ was at that time infested with innumerable 
demons and giants, who swallowed up men and women as bears 
swallow white ants ; and his highness, Krishna, came down to 
destroy them. His own mothers brother, Kuns, who then 
reigned at Mntra over Goverdhun, was one of these horrible 
demons. Hearing that his sister would give birth to a son, that 
was to destroy him, he put' to death several of her progeny as 
Boon as they were born. When Krishna was seven days old, ho 
Bent a nurse, with poison on her nipple, to destroy him likewise ; 
but his highness gatiy such a j)ull at it, that the nurse dropped 
down dead ! In falling she resumed her real shape of a site demon, 
and her body covered no less than six 8f|m7,re miles ; and it took 
several thousand men to cut her up, and burn her, and prevent 
the pestilence tlrat must have followed. His uncle then sent a 
crane, which caught up his highness, who always looked very 
Rmall for his age, and swallowed him as. he would swallow a frog ! 
But his highness kicked np sii(?h a rumpus in tlie bird s stomach, 
that ho was immediat|)ly thrown up again. When he was 
seven years old his uncle invited him to a feast, and got ^Ihe 
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largest anrl most ferooious elephent in India to tread him to death 
as he alighted ut the door. His highness, though tb^a not 
higher than my waist, took the enormous beast by one tusk, and 
after whirling him round in the air with one hand half a dozen 
times, lie dashed him on the ground and killed liim ! Unable 
any longer to stand the wickedness of his uncle, he seized him 
by the beard, dragged him from his throne, and dashed him to 
the ground in the same manner.” 

I thought of poor old Father Gregory and the mustard-seeds 
again ; and told my rich old friend, that it all appeared to us 
indeed passing stran<?e ! 

The arthodox belief among the *Mahomedans is. that Moses 
was sixty yards high ; that he carried a mace sixty y/irds long; 
and that ho sprang sixty yards from the ground, wiien he aimed 
the fatal blow at the giant Ooj, tfte son of Anak, who came frota 
tlm land of Canaan, with a mountain upon his back, to crush the 
army of Israelites. Still the head of his mace could reach only 
to the ankle-bone of the giant. This was broken with the blow ; 
The giant fell, and was crushed under the weight of his own 
mountain. Now, a person who.se ankle-bone was one hundred 
and eighty yards high, must have been almost as prodigious as 
he who carried the fragment of the llimmalah upon his back ; 
and he who believes in the one cannot fai^^ find fault with his 
neighbour for believing in the other. 

I was one day talking a very sensible anrl rospectabio 
Hindoo gentleman of Bnndelenud, about theaeeident wliicli made 
llnnooman drop this fragment of bis load at Goverdhun. “ All 
doubts upon that point" said the old gentleman, “ have been put 
at rest by holy writ. It is related in our scriptures. 

“ Bluirut, the brother oT Ram, was left regent of the kingr 
dom of Ailjoodheea during his absence at the conquest of Ceylm. 
He happened at night to see Huni'ooinampassiug a ith the moun- 
tain upon his back, and thiaking he might be one of the king of 
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Ceylon's demons about niischiof, he let fly one of his blunt arrows 
at him. It hit him on the leg, and he fell^ mountain and all, to 
the ground. As he fell he called out in his agony, ‘ Ram, Ham/ 
from which Bhurut discovered his mistake. He went up, raised 
him in bis arms, and with bis kind attentions restored him to his 
senses. Learning from him the object of his journey, and fearing 
that his wounded brother, Luckmun, would die before he could 
get to Ceylon with the requisite remedy, he ofi'ered to send Hun- 
nooman on upon the barb of one of his arrows, mountain and all. 
To try him, Hunnootnan took up his mountain, and seated him- 
self with it upon the barb of the arrow, as desired. Bhurut placed 
the arrow to the string of his bow, and drawing it till the barb 
touched "the bow, asked Hunnoomari whether be was ready. 
* Quite ready/ said Hunnoornan ; * but I am now satisfied that 
you are really the brother ofotir prince, and regent of his king- 
dom, which was all I desired. Pray let me descend ; and be sure 
that I shall he at Ceylon in time to save your wounded brother. 
He got otf, knelt down, placed his forehead on Bburut’s foot in 
submission, resumed his load, and was at Ceylon by the time the 
day broke next morning, leaving behind him the small and in- 
significant fragment, on which the town and temples ^of Cover- 
dhun now stand. 

“ While little ^rishna was frisking about among the milk- 
maids of Goverdhun,” continued my old friend, stealing their 
milk, cream, and butter, Brimba, the creator of the universe, who 
had heard of his being an incarnation ofWishnoo, the great pre- 
server of the universe, visited the place, and bad some misgivings, 
from his size and employment, as to his real character. To try 
him, he took off through the sk)' a herd of cattle, on which^soiiie 
of his favourite playmates were attending, old and young, hoys 
and all. ^rishna, hnowiog how much the parents of the boys, 
and owners of the cattll would be distressed, created, in a moment, 
auoiLerh«rd and other attendants/ so exactly lik# those that 
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Brimha had taken, that the owners of the one, and the parents of 
the other, remained ignorant of the change. Even the nevy crea- 
tions themselves remained equally ignorant; and the cattle walked 
into their stalls, and the boys into their houses, where they recog- 
nised and were recognised by their parents, as if nothing had 
happened. 

“ Brimha was now satisfied that Krishna was a true incarna- 
tion of Vishnoo, and restored to him the real herd and attendants* 
The others were removed out of the way by Krishna, as soon as 
he saw the real ones coming back/’ 

Bnt/' said I to the good old man, who told me this with a 
grave face, must they not have suffered in passing from the life 
given to death ; and why create them merely to de^roy them 
again ? 

Was ho not god the creator himself ? ” said the old man ; 
does he not send one generation into the world after another to 
fulfil their destiny, and then to return to the earth from which 
they came, just as he spreads over the land the grass and the corn f 
all is gathered in its season, or withers as that passes away, and 
dies.” 

The old gentleman might have quoted Wordsworth— 

. . . “We die, my friend, 

Nor we alone, but that which each man 
And prized in his peculiar nook of earth 
Dies with him, or is chnnged ; and very soon, 

Even of the good is no memorial left/* 

1 was one day out shooting with my friend, the Rajah of 
Myhere, under the Yindhya range, which rises five or six hundred 
feet, almu4 perpendicularly. He w'as an excellent shot with an 
Elnglish doublebarrel, and had with hitn six men just as good. I 
«»ked him " whether we wero likely t(^ fall in with any hares,” 
nuking use of the term “ Khxirgosh,” or ass-eared. 
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Certainly not,’* said the Rajah, if you begin by abusing 
them with such a name; call them ‘ Liimkunas/ sir, long-eared, 
and we shall get plenty.’* 

He shot one, and attributed my bad luck to the opprobrious 
name I had used. While he was reload! rig, I took occasion to ask 
him how this range of hills had grown up where it was ? ” 

“No one can say/’ replied the Rajah ; “ but we believe, that 
when Ram went to recover his wife, Seeta, from the demon king 
of Ceylon, Rawun, be wanted to throw a bridge across from the 
continent to the island, and sent some of bis followers no to the 
Hiramalah mountains for stones. He bad comp!e?ted his biid;>:e 
before they all returned ; and a messenger was sent to tell those 
who had not yet come, to throw down tlieir burthtuis, and rejoin 
him in all haste. Two long lines of these ppoj)lo had got thus far, 
on their return, when the messenjjer met them. They threw down 
their loads here, and here they have remained ever since, one 
forming the Vindhya range to the north of this valley, and the 
other the Kymore range to the south. The Viiulliya range extends 
from Mirzapore, on the Ganges, nearly to the Gulf of Camhay, 
some six or seven hundred miles, so that my sporting friend’s faith 
was as capacious as any priest could well Nvish it ; and those 
who have it are likely never to die, or suflFcr much, from an over- 
stretch of the reasoning faculties in a hot climate. 

The town stand^Hipon the belt of roc^ks, about t>vo miles from 
its north-eastern extremity ; and in the midst is the handsome 
tomb of Runjeet Sing, who defended Bhurtpore so bravely 
against Lord Lake’s army. The tomb has, on one side, a tank 
filled with water : and on the other another, much deeper than 
the first, but without any watler at all. We were surprised 
at this, and asked what the cause could be. The people told 
118 , •with the ^ir of m^n who had never known what it was to feel 
the uneasy sensation of doubt, that Krishna one hot day, after 
skying with the milk-maids, had drunk it all dry ; and that no 
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water would over stay in it, lest it might be quaffed by lesf^ noble 
lips;!’* No orthodox Hiiidoi) would ever for a moment doubt 
that this was the real cause of the phenomenon. Happy people ! 
How much do they escape of that pain, which in hot climate* 
wears us all down in our efforts to trace moral and physical 
phenomena to their real causes and sources I Mind ! mind ! mind ! 
without any ol it, those Europeans who eat and drink moderately, 
in'oht get on very well in this climate. Much of it weighs them 
down. 


“ Oh, wir, the good die first, 

And those whose hearts (trains) are dry as Bummer duit, 
BurJi to the socket.” 


One is apt sometimes to tWnk that Mahomed, Manu, and 
Cnn^uciu^ would have been great benefactors in saving so many 
jnillions of their species from the pain of thinking too much in hot 
climates, if they had o?ily written their books in languages lea* 
dlfliciilt of ac(|uirernent ! Their works are at once ‘‘ the bane and 
antidote'’ of despotism — the source whence it comes, and the 
shield which defends the people from its consuming fire. 

The tomb of Soorajmiill, the great founder of the Jit power 
at Bluirtpore, stands on the north-east ex^mitv of this belt of 
rocks, about two miles from the town, and i.s an extremely hand- 
some building, conceived in the very best taste, and executed in 
tlio very best stvie. With its appendages of temples and amaller 
tombs, it occupies the whole of one side of a magnificent tank full 
of clear water ; and on the other side it looks into a large and 
beautiful garden. All the buildings and pavements are formed of 
the fine white sandstone of Hoop Bass, scarcely inferior either in 
quality or appearance to wliite marble. The* stone i%carved iit re* 
li^f, with flowers in good tasie. In the ceAtre of the tomb Utha 
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Pmall marble slab coverinrr the grave, with the two feet of Krishna 
carved ill the centre, and around them the emblems of the god, the 
discus, the skull, the sword, the rosary. These emblems of the 
god are put on, that people may have something godhj to fix their 
thoughts upon. It is by degrees, and with a little ^^fear ami 
inmhling^* that the Hindoos imitate the Mahornedans in the 
magnificence of their tombs. The object is ostensibly to keep the 
ground on which the bodies have been burned from being defiled ; 
and generally Hindoos have been content to raise small open 
terraces of brick and stucco work over the spot, with some image 
or emblem of the god upon it. The Jits here, like the princes and 
Gosaeus in Bundelrund, have gone a stage beyond this, and raised 
tombs, equal in costliness and beauty, to those over Mahornedans 
of the highest rank ; still they will not venture to leave it without 
a divine image or emblem, lest the gods might become jealous, 
and revenge themselves upon the souls of the deceased, and the 
bodies of the living. On one side of Soorajinull’s tomb is that of his 
wife, or some other female member of his family ; and upon the slab 
over her grave, that is over the precise spot where she was burned, 
are the saine emblems, except the sword, for which a necklace is 
substituted. At each end of this range of tombs stands a temple 
dedicated to Buldeo, the brother of Krishna ; and in one of thorn 
I found liis image, with large eyes, a jet black complexion, and 
an African counteni^xe. Why is this that Buldeo should be 
always represented of this countenance and colour ; and his 
brother Krishna, either white, or of an azure colour, and the 
Caucasian countenance ? 

The inside of the tomb is covered with beautiful anew-white 
stucco work, that resembles tlje finest marble ; but this is 
disfigured by wretched paintings, representing, on one side of the 
dome, Soorajmnll, in Durbar, . smoking his hookah, and giving 
orders to hisbninister^s ; in another he is at his devotions; on the 
third, at his simrts, scooting hogs and deer \ and on the fourth, at 
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war, with some French officers of distinction figuring before him. 
He is distinguished bj hU portly person in all, and by bis fafourita 
light-brown dress in three places. At his devotions he is standing 
all in white, before the tutelary god of his house, Ihrdeo, la 
various parts, Krishna is represented at his sports with the milk- 
maids. The colours are gaudy, and apparently as fresh as when 
first put on eighty years ago ; but tho paintings are all in the 
worst possible taste and style. Inside the dome of Runjeet Sing’s 
tomb, the siege of Bhurtpore is represented in the same rude 
taste and style. Lord Lake is dismounted, and standing before 
his white horse giving orders to his soldiers. On the opposite 
side of the dome, Runjeet Sing, in a plain white dress, is standing 
erect before his idol, at his devotions, with his niiuisteVs behind 
him. On the other two sides ho is at his favourite field sports. 
What strikes one most in all thil is the entire absence of priest^ 
crafl. He wanted all his revenue for his soldiers ; and his tute- 
lary god seems, in consequence, to have been well pleased to dis- 
pense with the mediatory services of priests. There are few tem- 
ples anywhere to be seen in tho territories of these Jat chiefs ; and, 
as few of their subjects have yet ventured to follow them in this 
innovation upon old Hindoo usages of building tombs, the coun- 
tries under their dominion are less richly ornamented than those 
of their neighbours. Those who build toinbs^r temples generally 
surround them with groves of mangoe and other fine fruit trees, 
wdth good wells to supply water for them, and if they have the 
means they add tanks,* so that every religious edifice, or work of 
ornament, leads to one or more of utility. So it was in Europe ; 
often the northern hordes swept away all that had grown up un- 
der the institutions of the Komilns and the the Saracens ; for al- 
most all the great works of ornament and utility, by which these 
eoiintrieg became first adorned and enriched^ had tl^ir origia*ia 
ohurch establishments. That porti m of Indih, where the greater 
part of the revenue goes to the priesthood, will generally be much 
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more studded with works of ornament and utility than that in 
which' the greater part goes to the soldiery. I once asked a Hindoo 
gentleman, who had travelled all over India, what part of it he 
thouglit most happy and heantiful ? He mentioned some part 
of outhern India, about Tanjore, I think, where you could 
hardly go a mile without meeting a happy procession , 
or coming to a temple full of priests, or find an acre of land 
uncultivated 

The countries under the Mahratia government improved 
much in appearance, and in happiness, I believe, after the mayors 
of the palace, who were Brahmans, assumed the government, and 
put aside Ihe Suttarah Bajalis, the des(;endants of the great 
Sewajee.' Wherever they could they conferred the government of 
.their distant territories upon Brahmans, who filled all the high 
offices under them with iiieu 04’ the same caste, who spent the 
greater part of their incomes in tombs, temples, groves, and tanks, 
that embellished and enriched the face of the country, and thereby 
difiused a taste lor such works generally among the people they 
governed. The appearance of those j)arts of the Mabralta domi- 
nion so governed is infinitely superior to that of the countries 
governed by the leaders of the military class, such as ^Sciiulheea, 
Hoolcar, iind the Ghuosla, whose capitals are still mere standing 
camps — a collectic^ of liovels ; and whoso countries are almost 
entirely devoid of all those wurks of ornament and utility that 
enrich and adorn those of their neighbours. They destroyed all 
they found in those countries when they conquered them; and they 
have had neither the wisdom nor the taste to raise others, to 
supply their places. The Seikh government is of exactly the 
same character ; and the countries they governed have, I believe, 
the same wretched appearance — they are swarms of human lo- 
ciists, wh^ prey u^ou ail that is calculated to enrich and embellish 
the face of the lai^j they infest, and all that can tend to improve 
men in their social relations, and to link thcir affection to their 
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soil and their governmeDt. A Hindoo prince is always running 
to the extreme— he can never take and keep a middle course. 
He is either ambitious, and therefore appropriates all his revenues 
to the maintenance of soldiers, to pour out in inroads upon his 
neighbours j or he is supcrstitiouM, and devotes all his revenue to 
his priesthood, who embellish his country at the same liin^ that 
they weaken it, and invite invasion, as their priuce becomes less 
and less able to repel it. 

The more popular belief regarding this range of sandstone 
hills at Goverdbun is, that Luckrnan, the brother of Ram, having 
been wounded by Ravvun, the demon king of Ceylon, his surgeon 
declared that bis wound could be cured only by a decoction of the 
leaves of a certain tree, to be found in a certain hill in the 
Himmalah mountains. Hunooman volunteered to go tor it ; but 
on reaching the place he found that he had entirely forgotten the 
description of the tree required ; and, to prevent mistake, he took 
up the whole mountain upon his back, and walked off with it to 
the plains. As be passed Goverdbun, where Bhurut and Churut, 
the third and fourth brothers of Ram, then reigned, he was seen 
by them. It was night ; and thinking him a strange sort of fish, 
Blmriit let fly one of hU arrows at hiip. It hit him in the leg, and 
tlie sudden jerk caused this small fragment of his huge burden to 
fall off. He called out in his agony, Ram, Ram, from which they 
learned that he belonged to the army of brother, and let 
him pass on ; but he remained lame for life from the wound. This 
accounts very satisfactorily, according to popular belief, for the 
halting gait of all the monkeys of that species— those who are 
descended lineally from the general, inherit it of course ; and 
those who are not, adopt it out of respect for his memory, as all 
the soldiers of Alexander contrived to make one shoulder appear 
higher than another, because one of his happened to be so. When 
he passed, thousands and tens of thousands of lainpstwere bunting 
upon bis mountain, as the people remained'entirely unconsoious 
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of the change, and at their usual occupations. Ilunnooman 
roaohed Ceylon with his mountain, the tree was found upon it, 
and Luckman’s wound cured. Goverdhun is now within the 
boundary of our territory, and a native collector resides here 
from Agra. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

vehac’itv. 

The people of Britain are described by Diodorus Siculus 
(book V. cliap. ii.) as in a very simple and rudo state, subsisting 
almost entirely upon the raw produce of the land ; “ but as being 
a people of much integrity and sincerity, far from the craft and 
knavery of men among us, contented with plain and homely fare, 
and strangers to luxury and excesses of the rich ” In India we 
find strict veracity most prevalent among the wildest and bajf- 
savage tribes of the hills and jungles in central India, or the chain’ 
of the Himraaluh mountains ; and among those where we find it 
prevail most, we find cattle-stealing most common— the men of 
one tribe or one district not deeming it to be any disgrace to lifU 
or steal, the cattle of another. I have known the man among the 
Gonds of the woods of central Indi», whom nothing could induce 
to tell a He, join a party of robbers to lift a herd of cattle from the 
neighbouring plains for nothing more than as much spirits as he 
could enjoy at one bout. I asked a native gAtleman of the plains, 
in the valley of the NerbudJa one day, what made the people of 
the woods to the nor^h and south more disposed to speak the truth 
than those more civilized of the valley itself ? They have not 
yet learned the value of a lie,” said he, with the greatest simplicity 
and sincerity, for he was a very honest and plain spoken man. 

Veracity is found to prevail most ;^where there is leastflto 
tempt to falsehood, ^nd most to be feared from iC In a very rude 
state of society, like that.of which I have bej>n ^pealing,. the only 
shape in which property is accumulated Is in cattle ; things, are 
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bartered for each other without the use of a circulating medium ; 
aud one member of a community has no means of concealing from 
the other the articles of property he has. If they were to steal 
from each other, they would not be able to conceal what they 
stole — to steal, therefore, would be of no advantage. In such 
societies every little community is left to govern itself ; to secure 
the rights, and enforce the duties of all its several members in 
their relations with each other ; they are too poor to pay taxes to 
keep up expensive establishments, and their governments seldom 
maintain among them any for the administration of justice, or the 
protection of life, property or character. All the members of such 
little communities will oiton unite iu ro)>bing t.he members of 
another community of their flocks and herds, the only kind of pro* 
perty they have, or in applauding those who most distinguish 
themselves in such enterprises; bpt the well-being of the commu- 
nity demands that each member should respect the property of 
the others, and be punished by the odium of all if he does not.* 

It is equally necessary to the well-being of the community, 
that every member should be able to rely upon the veracity of the 
other upon the very few points, where their rigbtp, duties, aud 
interests clash. In the very 'rudest state of society, aujong the 
woods and hills of India, the people have some deity whose power 
they dread, and whose name they invoke, when much is supposed 
to depend upon thefiuth of what one man is about to declare. 
The Peepul-tree (Ficus Tndicus) is everywhere sacred to the gods, 
who are supposed to delight to sit among its. leaves, and listen to 

* JoUnaon days, Mouutaiueers ara thiovish beoautte they are poor; and 
having neither xnauufacturea nor commerce, can grow rich only by robbery. 

T^y regularly plunder their neighbours, for their neighbours are commonly 
.their enemies ; and having ‘lost that reverence for property, by which the 
order of civil lif| is praserved, soon oOniiid^r all al enemie;, whom they do not 
reckon on as friends, Md^tbiok tbemselvea li^enped to invade whatever they 
not obliged to protect.** 
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the music of their rustling. The deponent takes one of these 
leaves in his hand, and invokes the god) who sits above him, to 
crush him, or those dear to him, as he crushes the leaf in his 
hand, if he speaks anything but tiie truth ; he then plucks and 
crushes the leaf, and states what he has to say. 

The large cotton-tree is among the wild tribes of India, the 
favourite seat of gods still more terrible, because their superinten- 
dence is coufiued exclusively to the neighbourhood ; and having 
their attentions less occupied, they can venture to make a more 
minute scrutiny into the conduct of the. people immediately 
around them. The Peepul is occupied by one or other of the 
Hindoo triad, the god of creation, preservation, or destruction, 
who have the affairs of the universe to look after; but^the cotton 
and other trees are occupied by s«mie minor deities, who are vested 
with a local superintendence o\%r the affairs of a district, or per- 
haps of a single village. These are always in the view of the 
people, and every man knows that he is every moment liable to bo 
taken to their court, and to be made to invoke their vengeance upon 
himself, or those dear to him, if he has told a falsehood in what he 
has stated, oi; tells one in what he is about to state. Men so situated 
adhere habitually, aud, I may say religiously, to the truth ; and [ 
have had before me hundreds of cases in which a man's property, 
liberty, or life, has depended upon his telling a lie, and he has 
refused to tell it to save either — as my fri^d told me, “ they had 
not learned the value of a lie,” or rather they had not learned with 
how much irnpunityia lie could be told in the tribunals of civilized 
society. In their own tribunals, under the Pcepul-tree or cotton- 
tree, imagination commonly did what the deities, who were sup- 
posed to preside, bad the credit of doing ; if the deponent told a 
lie, he believed tjbat the deity who sat on the- sylvati throne abeve 
him, aud search^ ibe heart of man, must kuo;^ .it ; and from^that 
moment he knew no restr-he jvas always in ^reid ofliis vengeance : 
if any accident happened, to him, or to those dear to biui, it was 
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attributed to this offended deity ; and if no accident happened, 
some evil wa* brought about by his own disordered imagination. 

In the tribunals we introduce among them, such people soon 
find that the judges who preside can seldom search deeply into the 
hearts of men, or clearly distinguish truth from falsehood in the 
declarations of deponents ; and when they can distinguish it, it is 
seldom that they can secure their conviction for perjury. They 
generally learn very soon, that these judges, instead of being, like 
the judges of their own woods and wilds, the only beings who can 
search the hearts of men, and punish them for falsehood, are fre- 
quently the persons, of all others, most blind to the real state of 
the deponent’s mind, and the degree of truth and falsehood in his 
narrative \ that, however well-intentioned, they are often labour- 
ing in the “ darkness visible,” created by the native officers around 
them. They not only learn tlvs, but they learn what is still 
worse, that they may tell what lies they please in these tribunals 
and that not one of them shall become known to the circle in 
which they move, and whose good opinion they value. If, by his 
lies told in such tribunals, a man has robbed another, or caused 
him to be robbed of his property, his character, his jiberty, or his 
life, he can easily persuade the circle in which he residtjs, that it 
has arisen, not from any false statements of his, but from the 
blindness of the judge, or the wickedness of the native officers 
of his court, becauseC.ll circles consider the blindness of the one, 
and the wickedness of other, to be everywhere very great. 

Arrian, in speaking of the class of .supervisors in India, 
says— They may not be guilty of falsehood ; and indeed none of 
the Indians were ever accused of that crime.” I believe that as 
little falsehood is spoken by the people of India, in their village 
communities, as in any part of the world with an equal area and 
population. It is in our courts of justice ;;yiier0 falsehoods pre- 
vail most, and the loi^an’ they have;t)een, gnywhere established, 
the greater tho. degree of falsehood* tliat prevails in them, Those 
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entrusted with the administration of a newly-acquired territory^ 
are surprised to find the disposition among both principarls and 
witnesses in cases to tell the plain and simple triuli. As magis- 
trates, they find it very often difficult to make thieves and robbers 
tell lies, according to the English fashion, to avoid riuining a risk 
of criminating themselves. In England, this habit of making cri- 
minals tell lies, arose from the severity of the penal code, which 
made the punishment so monstrously disproportionate to the crime, 
that the accused, however clear and notorious his crime, became 
an object of general sympathy. In India, punishments have no- 
where been, under our rule, disproportionate to the crimes ; on the 
contrary, they have been generally more mild than the people 
would wish them to be, or think they ought to be, irt order to 
deter from similar crimes ; and in newly-acquired territories they 
have generally been more mild than in our old possessions. The 
accused are, therefore, nowhere considered as objects of publio 
sympathy ; and in newly-acquired territories they are willing to 
tell the truth, and are allowed to do so, in order to save the people 
whom they have injured, and their neiizhbours generally, the great 
loss and annoyance unavoidably attending upon a summons to 
our courts. In tlie* native courts, to which ours succeed, the truth 
was seen through immediately ; the judges who presided could 
commonly distinguish truth from falsehood i^the evidence before 
them, almost as well as the sylvan gods who sat in the peepul or 
Cotton trees ; though they were schiom supposed by the people to 
be quite so just in thfeir decisions, "When we take posse ssion 
of such countries, they, for a time at lea4, give ua credit for the 
hame mgaciiy, with a little more integrity. The prisoner knows 
that his neighbours expect him' to tell the truth t(» save them 
trouble, and will detij|j^^ him if lie" does not ; he supposes that we 
shall have the sense find $ut the truth whether he tells it. or 
not, and the humanity id v&ft his crime vith the measure of 
punishment it merits, aud-no noerd. v 
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The magistrate asks the prisoner what made him steal ; and 
the prisoner enters at once into an explanation of the circumstances 
which reduced him to the necessity of doing so, and offers to 
bring witnesses to prove them ; but never dreams of offering to 
bring witnesses to prove that ke (Hd not utealf if he really had 
done so — because the general feeling would he in favour of bis 
doing the one, and against his doing the other. Tavernier gives an 
amusing sketch of Ameer Jumia presiding in a court of justice, 
during a visit he paid him in the kingdom of Golccnda, in the 
year 1648. (See book i. ptirt ii. chap, xi.) 

I asked a native law officer, who called on me one day, what 
he thought would be the effect of an act to dispense with oaths on 
the Korea and Ganges water, and substitute a solemn declaration 
made in the name of God, and under the same penal liabilities, as 
if the Koran or Ganges water had been in the deponents hand. 

have practised in the courts for thirty years, sir,” said he ; “ and 
during that time I have found only three kinds of witnesses— Two 
of whom would, by such an act, be left precisely where they were, 
while the third would be released by it from a very salutary check.” 

And pray what are the three classes into which you divide 
the witnesses in our courts « 

“ First, sir, are those who will always tell the truth, whether 
they are 
or not.” 

Do you think thi.s a large class ? 

Ye.s, I think it is ; and I have found among them many 
whom nothing on earth could make to swerve from the truth ; do 
what you please, you could never fiighteu or bribe them into a 
deliberate falsehood. The second are those who will not hesitate 
to tell a lie w'hen they have a motive for il, amtare not restrained 
by an oath. In faking an oath they are afraid of two things, the 
anger of God and tfia* odium of* men. Only three days ago, 
continued my friend, " I required a powdr of attorney from a lady 


required to state what they know in the form of an oath 
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of rank, to enable me to act for her in a case pending before the court 
in this town. It was given to me by her brother ; and two wit-> 
nesses came to declare that she had given it. ' Now,' said 1, ^ tbie 
lady is known to live under the curtain ; and you will be asked by 
the judge whether you saw her give this paper : what will you 
say ? ' They both replied — ' If the jad<re asks us the question 
without an oath, we will say yes— it will save much trouble, and 
we know that she did give the paper, though we did not really see 
her give it ; but if he puts the Koran into our hands, we must say . 
DO, for we should otherwise be pointed at by all the town as 
perjured wretches — our enemies would soon tell everybody that we 
had taken a false oath.’ Now,’ '‘my friend went on, ‘'the form of 
an oath is a great check upon this sort of persons. The tnird 
class consists of men who will tell lies whenever they have a 
suificient motive, whether they haye the Koran or Ganges water 
in their band or not. Nothing will ever prevent their doing so ; 
and the declaration which you propose would be just as well as 
any other for them.” 

“ Which class do you consider the most numerous of the 
three ? ” 

t 

“ I consider the second the most numerous, and wish the oath 
to be retained for them.” 

That is, of all the men you see examined in our courts, you 
think the most come under the class of those Jh»ho will, under the 
influence of strong motives, tell lies if they have not the Koran 
or Ganges water in their hands ? ” 

Yes.” 

But do not a great many of those, whom you consider to 
1^0 included among the second cl^tss^ come from the village com* 
^unities— the peasantry of the country ? ” 

” Yes." . 

** And do you ooV think that greatedt part df those men 
^ho will tell lies in tho oouirt^ the infifueuce of atrongioia*. 
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tiyes, unless they hav(^ the Koran or Ganges water in their bands, 
would refuse to tell lies, if questioned before the people of their 
villages, among the circle in which they live ? ’* 

Of course I do j three-foTjr^hs of those who do not scruple 
to lie in the courts, would be ashamed to lie before their neigh- 
boTifs, or the elders of their village/^ 

‘‘You think that the people of the village communities are 
more ashamed to tell lies before their neighbours than the people 
of towrns 

Much less — there is no comparison/’ 

And the people of towns and cities bear in India but ay 
small proportion to the people of the village communities 
I should think a ver}' small proportion indeed," 

Then you think that in the mass of the population of India 
cut of our courts, and in their o\p circles, the first class, or those 
who speak truth, whether they have the Koran or Ganges water 
in their hands or not, would be found more numerous than the 
Other two 

Certain! V I do ; if they were always to be questioned before 
their neighbours or elders, or so that they could feel that their 
neighbours and elders wonkhknow what they say/^ 

This man is a very worthy an<l learned Mabomedan, who has 
read all the works on medicine to be found in Persian and 
Arabic ; gives up l<j time from sunrbe in the morning till pine, 
to the indigent sick of the town, whom he supplies gratuitously 
with his advice and medicines, j,hat cost him thirty rupees a 
month, out of about one hundred and twenty, that he can make 
by his labours all the rest of the day. 

There can be no doubt, that^even in England the fear of the 
pdipm of society, which is sure to follow the man Vbo has psrr 
jurecj himself, acts more powerfully iq making men tell the truth, 
when they Have theiBible in their haqds, before a competent t^nd 
public tribunal, and* with A WOfWIy motivo tO toll 4 
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than the fear of punishment by the Deity in the next world, for 
“ having taken his name in vain ” in this. Christians, as well as 
other people, are too apt to think that there is yet abundance of 
time to appease the Deity by repentance and refoi niation ; but 
they know that they cannot escape the odium of society with a 
free press and high tono of moral and religious feeling, like those 
of England, if they deliberately perjure themselves in an open 
court, whose proceedings are watched with so much jealousy. 
They learn to dread the name of a “ perjured villain ” or “ per- 
jured wretch,” which would embitter the rest of their lives, and 
perhaps the lives of their children.* 

In a society much advanced in arts and the refinements of 
life, temptations to falsehool become very great, and require 
strong checks from law, religion, or moral feeling. * Religion is 
seldom of itself found sufficient; for though men cannot hope to 
conceal their transgressions from the Deity, they can, as I have 
stated, always hope in time to appease him. Penal laws are not 
alone sufficient, for men can always hope to conceal their trespasses • 
from those who are appointed to administer them, or at least to 
prevent their getting that measure of judicial proof required for 
their conviction ; (he dread of the^ indignation of their circle of 
society is everywhere the more efficient of the three checks ; and 
this check will generally’^ bo found most to prevail where the com- 
munity is left most to self-government — heije the proverb, “ There 
is honour among thieves.” A gaug of robbers, who are outlaws, 
are of course left to govern themselves ; and unless they could rely 
npon each other’s veracity and honour, in their relations with each 
other, they could do notljirg. If governments were to leave no 
degree of self-government to the communities of whicli the society 
is, composed, this moral check would really cease — the law would 

* The new act, 5 of 1840, pi'eacribcs the following declaration : ** I,8oleinnly 
in the preeonca of Almighty pod, that wha^, I shall state shall Be the 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ; ’* and declares, that a 
frta* ort M peVjurj. 
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Undertake to secure every right, aod enforce every dntv ; and men 
would cease to depend upon each other's good opinion, and good 
feelings. * 

There is perhaps no part of the world where the cominunities 
of which the society is composed, have been left so much to self-* 
government as in India. There has seldom been any idea of a 
reciprocity of duties and rights between the governing and the 
governed : the sovereign who has possession feels that he has a 
right to levy certain taxes from the land for the maintenance of 
the public establishments, which he requires to keep down re-* 
hellion against his rule, and to defend his dominions against all 
who may wish to intrude, and seize upon them ; and to assist him 
in acquiring the dominions of other princes when favourable 
opportunities offer ; hut he has no idea of a reciprocal duty towards 
those from whom he draws his revenues. The peasantry from 
whom the prince draws his revenues feel that they are bound to 
pay that revenue ; that if they do not pay it, he will, with his 
'strong arm, turn them out and give to others their possessions—* 
but they have no idea of any right on their part to any return 
from him. The village communities were everywhere left almost 
entirely to self-government ; aivJ the virtues of truth and honesty, 
in all their relations with each other, were indispensably necessary 
to enable them to govern themoelvesi. A common interest often 
united a good manyf/llage communities in a bond of union, 
and established a kind of brotherhood over extensive tracts of 
richly-cultivated land. Self-interest required that they should 
unite to defend therhselves against attacks with which they were 
threatened at every returning harvest in a country where every 
prince was a robber upon a scale m^ore or less large according to 
his means, and took the field to rob while the lands were covered 
with the ripe Crops upon which bis troops might subsist; and 
where every man whf> practised robbery* with open violence 
olio wed what be called an ‘‘ /ra(f0j,'’‘padshahee kaia''T'. 
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tk only trade worthy the character of a gentlemaii. The eamo 
interest required that they abouid unite in deceiving their own 
prince and all hie othcers, great and small^ as to the real reaonrcea 
of their estates ; because they all knew, that the prince would 
admit of no other limits to his exactions than their abilities to pay 
at the harvest. Though, in their relations with each other, all 
these village commnnities spoke as much truth as those of any 
other communities in the world ; still, in their relation with tba 
government, they told as many lies-— for falsehood in the one set 
of relations, would have incurred the odium of the whole ot their 
circles of society— truth in the other, would often have involved 
the same penalty. If a man had told a lie to c/teat bis neighbour, 
he would have become an object of hatred and contempt— if he 
bad told 8 lie to save bis neighbours fields from an increase of 
rent or tax, he would have becoioe an object of esteem and respect* 
If the government officers were asked, whether there was any truth 
to be found among such communities, they would say no, that th& 
truth was not in them ; because they would not cut each other’s 
throats by telling them the real value of each other’s fields. If the 
peasantry w^re a^ked, they would say, there was plenty of truth to 
be found everywhere except amoiig^a few scoundrels, who, to curry 
favour with the goverumenl officers, betrayed their trust, aud told 
the value of their neigltbours’ fields. In their ideas, be might as 
Well have gone off aud brought down tbci^common enemy upon 
them in the shape of some princely robber of the neighbourhood 1 
Locke says, Outlaws tiiemselves keep faith and rules of ju»9 
liceone with auoiher— they practise them as rules of convenience 
within tljeir own coirniunities ; but it ia impossible to conceive, 
that they emWee justice as tt> practical priuoiple who act fairly 
with their fellow highwaymen, and at the same time plunder or 
kill the next hon^t mao they meet.” (Vol. i. p. 31.) In Ijrdia, 
the difference betwheii the army o( a prince aud the gang of a 
robber was, .!^ the* general e^tlmatioa of the people, only iio 
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dejr^e— tliey Wer« both driving an imperial trade^ a pathhahce 
k&m ! ** , Both took the auspices, and set out on their expeditions 
after the Dusey rah, when the autumn crops were ripening ; and 
both thought the Deity propitiated as soon as they found the 
omens favourable ; one attacked palaces and capitals— the other 
villages and merchant’s store-rooms. The members of the army 
of the prince tbousjht as little of tho justice or injustice of his 
cause as those of the gang of the rohl)or ; the people of liis capital 
hailed the return of the victorious prince who had contributed so 
much to their wealth hy his booty, and to their self-love by his 
victory. The village community received back tho robber and his 
gang with the same feelings— by their skill and daring they had 
come back loaded with wealth, which they were always disposed 
to spend liberally with their neighbours. Tnere was no more of 
truth in the prince and his anrty, in their relations with the 
princes and people of neighbouring principalities, than in the 
robber and his gang in tlieir relations with the people robbed. 
The prince flatters the j^elf-love of his army and his people ; the 
robbe flatters that of his gang and his village— the question is 
only in degree : the persons whose seiMovo is flattered, are blind 
to the injustice anfl cruelty of the atkick — the prince is^the idol 
of a people, the robber the idol of a gang. Was ever robber more 
atrocious in his attacks upon a merchant or a village, than Louis 
XIV. of France, in hif'at tacks upon the Palatine and Palatinate 
of the lihine ? How many thousand similar instances might be 
quoted of princes idolized by their people for deeds equally 
ntrocioug in their relations with other people. What nation or 
sovereign ever found fault with their ambassadors for telling lies 
to the kings, courts, and people of 6ther countries ? * 

* Home, in speaking Scotland in the fifteen th century, says, “ Arms 
more than laws prevailed and conrage, porferably to eqtiityand justice, was 
the vlttne mont valued and respected! The nobility irr.whorn the whole power 

teaided, were i*. Cijnnecied by hereditary alliances, or so divided by iaveierate 
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Rome^ during the whole period of her history, was a mere dea 
of execrable thieves, whose feelings were systematically brutalized 
by the most revolting spectacles, that they might have none of 
those sympathies with suffering humanity—* none of those “ com- 
punetious visitings of conscience’’ which might be found prejudi- 
cial to the interests of the gang, and beneficial to the rest of man- 
kind, Take, for example, the conduct of tliis atrocious gang un- 
der ,2)miliu8 Paulus, against Epirus and Greece generally after 
the defeat of Perseus, all under the deliberate decrees ot tlio 
aenate— take that of this gang under his son Scipio the younger, 
against Carthage and Numuntia; under Cato, at Cypi us— all in 
the same manner under the deliberate decreea of the senate I Take 
indeed the whole of her history, as a republic, and we jind it that 
of the most atrocious gang of robbers that was ever associated 
against the rest of their species* In her relations with the rest 
of mankind, Home was collectively devoid of truth; and her 
citizens, who were sent to govern conquered counlries, were no 
less devoid of truth individually— they cared nothing whatever 
for the feelings or the opinions of the people governed ; in their 
dealings with them, truth and honour were entirely disregarded. 
The only people whose favourable opinion they bad any desire to 
cultivate, were the members of the great gang ; and the most 
effectual mode of conciliating them was, to pUiuder the people of 
conquered countries, and ciisrrii)ute the frui^ among them in pre- 
sents of one kind or another. Can any man read without shudder- 
ing, that it was the pr^actice among this atrocious gang, to have all 
the multitude of unhappy prisoners of both sexes, and of all ranks 

ssmitiei, that it was impossible, witlmiut employing an armed force, either to 
paoiah the moat flagrant guilt, or to give security to the most entii’e innocence. 
Rapine and violence, wbtu employed against a hostUo tribe, instead of making 
a person odioas among hia own clan, rather recommended hioe^ to their e^m 
and approbation } and by rendering Ii;m useful; to tho ohieftaio, outitlad him 
to the preference above hia fellowa.'^ . % . . I ^ 
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iind ages, who annually graced the triumphs of their generals, 
taken .off and murdered just at the moment when these generals 
reached the Capitol amid the shouts ot the multitude, that their 
joys might he angniented by the sight or conseionsness of the 
sufferings of the others. See Hooke s Roman History, vol. iii. p, 
488; vol. iv, p. 541. “ It was the custom, that when the trium- 
phant conqueror turned his chariot towards the Capitol, he com- 
manded the captives to be led to prison and there put to death, 
that so the glory of the victor and the miseries of the vanquished 
miofht be in the same moment at the utmost!” How many 
millions of the most innocent and amiable of their species roust 
have been offered up as human sacrifices to the triumphs of the 
leaders otthis great gang ! The women were almost as much 
brutali/^d as the men ; lovers met to talk soft nonsense ” at 
exhibitions of gladiators. Valewa, the daughter and sister of two 
of the first men in Rome, was beautiful, gay, and lively, and of 
unblemished reputation. Having been divorced from her hus- 
band, she and the monster, Sylla, made love to each other at ouo 
of these exhibitions of gladiators, and were soon after manied. 
Gibbon, in speaking of the lies which Peverus lojd bis two com- 
petitors in the contest for empire, says, ‘ Falsehood and insincerity, 
ubsuitahle as they seem to the tligoity of public transactions, 
offend us with a less degrading idea of meanness than when they 
are found in the inltrcourse of private life. In the latter, they 
discover a want of courage ; in the other, only a defect of power: 
and as it is impossible for the most able statesmen to subdue mil- 
lions of followers and enemies by their own personal strength, the 
world under the name of folinj seems to have granted them a 
very liberal indulgence of craft and dissimulation.” But the 
weak in society are often obliged to defend themselves against 
the strortg by the same weapons ; and the world grants them the 
same liheraf indulgence. Jfen advocate the use of the ballot in 
clcctiohs, thri the weak may defend themselves and the .lice iu- 
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gtitDtions of tho country, by dbsiinulation, against the strong who 
ivouM oppress them. The circumstances under which falsehood 
and insincerity are tolerated by the community in the best socie- 
ties of modern days, are very numerous ; and the worst society of 
modern days in the civilized world, where slavery does not prevail, 
is immeasurably superior to the best in ancient days, or in the 
middle ages. Do we not every day hear men and women, in 
what are called the best societies, declaring to one individual or 
one set of acquaintances, that the pity, the sympathy, the love, or 
the admiration they have been expressing for others, is, in reality, 
ali feigned to sooth or please / As long as the motive is not base, 
men do not spurn the falsehood as such. How much of tintruth 
is tolerated in the best circles of the most civilized nations, in the 
relations between electors to corporate iiiul legislative bodies, and 
the candidates for elections ? betw|en nominators to ofiSces under 
government and the candidates for nomination ? between lawyers 
and clients, venders and purchasers? (particularly of horses,)— 
between the recruiting serjeaut and the young recruit, whom he 
has found a little angry with his poor widowed mother, whom ho 
makes him kill by false pictures of what a soldier may hope for ia 
the bellaque matribus detostnta’* ti^ which he invites him ? 

There is, I believe, no class of men in India from whom it is 
niore difficult to get the true statement of a case pending before a 
Court, than the sipahees of our native regirjuts ; and yet there 
are, I believe, no people in the world fiom whom it is more easy 
to get it in their own village communities, where they state it be- 
fore their relations, elders, and neighbours, whose esteem is ueces- 
fary to their happiness, and cau be obtained only by an adher- 
ence to truth. Every case that^comes before a regimental court, 
involves, or is supposed to involve, the interest or feellings of some 
or other of their companions ; and the question whksh the 
^leponent asks himself is not- what religion, publid justice, tbq 
interests of dUeipiiue and orcfeij or the Wishes of his officers 
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require ; or what would appear manly and honourable before the 
elders of his own little village ; but what will secure the esteem, 
and what will excite the hatred of his comrades. This will often 
be downright deliberate falsehood, sworn npon the Koran or 
the Ganges water before his officers. Many a brave sipalieo have 
I seen faint away from the agitated state of his feelings, under the 
dread of the Deity if he told lies, with the Ganges water in his 
bands, and of his companions if he told the truth, and caused them 
to be punished. Every question becomes a party question, and 
the point of honour'' requires, that every witness shall tellai 
many lies about it as possible ! When I go into a village, and talk 
with the people in any pirt of India, I know; that I shall get the 
truth out, of them on all subjects as long as I can satisfy them, that 
I am not come on the part of the government to enquire into iha 
value of their fields with a vie^ to new impositions— and this I 
can always do; but when I go among the sipahees to ask about 
anything, I feel pretty sure that I have little chance of getting 
gt the truth ; they will take the alarm, and try to deceive me, lest 
what 1 learn should be brought up at some future day against 
them or their comrades. The Duke of Wellington says, speaking 
of the English soldiers : ‘‘ It is must difficult to convict^a prisoner 
before a regimental court-martial, for, I am sorry to say, that 
soldiers have little regard to the oath administered to them ; and 
the officers who arelrworn well and truly to try and determine, 
accordinif to the evideme, the matter before them, have too much 
reeard to the strict letter of that administered to Again— 

The witnesses being in almost every instance common soldiers, 
whose conduct tiiis tribunal was instituted to control, the conse- 
quence is, that purjury is almost as common an ofience asdrunkeu'' 
nes-s and plunder, Ac.’^ 

In the ordinary civil tribunals of Europe and America, a man 
comxnqnly feels, that though he is removed far from the immediate 
preepnjje of those whose esteem is necessary to himi their eyes 
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tre 9tni upon him, bf^eause the statements he may give will find 
their way to them through the medium of the press. This he 
does not feel in the civil courts of India, nor in the military 
courts of Europe, or of any other part of the world ; and the 
mao who judges of the veracity of a whole people from the 
specimens he may witness in such courts, cannot judge soundly* 
Sheikh Sadee, in his Goolistan, has the folUwing tale. 1 have 
heard that a prince commanded the execution of a captive who 
was brought before him ; when the captive having no hope of life, 
told the prince, that he disgraced his throne. The prince, not 
understanding him, turned to one of his ministers and asked 
what he had said. ' He says/ replied the minister, quoting a 
passage from the Koran, ‘ God loves those who subdue their 
passions, forgive injuries, and do good to his creatures.’ The 
prince pitied the poor captive, .^nd countermanded the orders for 
the execution. Another minister, who owed a spite to the one 
who first spoke, said, ‘ Nothing but truth should be spoken by 
such persons, as we in the presence of the prince ; the captive* 
spoke abusively and insolently, and you have not interpreted his 
words truly/ Tlie prince frowned, and said, ‘ His false inter- 
pretation pleases me more than thy true one ; because his was 
given for a good and thine for a malignant purpose ; and wise 
men have said, that ‘ a peace-making lie is better than a factious , 
or anger-exciting truth/ ” He who }ould too fastidiously 
condemn this doctrine, should think of the massacre of Thessalo- 
uica, and bow muph better it would have boon for the great 
Theodosius to have had by his side the peace-making Ambrose, 
Arohbisht)p of Milan, than the anger-exciting Rufinua, when he 
beard of the offence which thM city had committed. 

In despotic governments, where lives, characters, and liber* 
ties, are every moment at the ineroy, not only of the prince, but t 
all bis public ofBpers from the highest to . the lowest, the 
^^ccasiona in which mett feel au^oriaed and actually called Aipoa 
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by the common feelings of humanity, to tell ** peace-making lies/' 
ooour every day — nay, every hour. Every petty ofiicer ot gov- 
eroment, “armed with his little brief authority/' is a little tyrant 
surrounded by men whose all depends upon his will, and who 
dare not tell him the truth — the “ point of honour " in this little 
circle demands, that every one 8hj)uld be prepared to tell him 
peace*making lies; and the man who does not do so when the 
occasion seems to call for it, incurs the odium of the whole circle, 
as one maliciously disposed to speak “anger-exciting or factious 
truths/* Poor Cromwell and Ana Boleyen were obliged to talk 
of love and duty towards their brutal murderer, Hei^ry VIH., and 
tell “ peace-making lies on the scaffold to save tlieir poor children 
from his resentment! European gentlemen in India often, by 
their violence, surround themselves with circles of the same kind, 
in which the'" point of honour’* deyiiands, that every member shall 
be prepared to tell peace-making lies,” to save the others from 
the effects of their master's ungovernable passions — falsehood is 
*their only safeguard ; and, consequently, falsehood ceases to be 
odious. Countenanced in the circles of the violent, falsehood 
soon becomes countenanced in those of the mild and forbearing ; 
their domestics pretend a drearf of their anger which they really 
do not feel ; and they gain credit for having the same good* excuse 
among those who have no opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the real cbaractei^^of the gentlemen in their domestic rela- 
tions— all are thought to be more or less tiyemh m these relations, 
particularly before breakfast ^ because some are hwwn to be so. 

I have known the native officers of a judge who was really a 
very mild and worthy man, but who lived a very secluded life, 
plead as their excuse for all manner of bribery and C(»rru])tioQ, 
.that their persons and character were never safe from his violence ; 
and urge that men whose tenure of office was so very insecure, 
and who were bvery hour in the day exposed to so much indignity, 
could not poss'biy be blamed for making the most of their 
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The society around believed all ibis, and blamed not the native 
officers but the judgp, or the government, who placed them in such 
a situation. Other judges and magistrates have been known to 
do what this person was merely re[K)rted to do, otherwise society 
would neither have given credit to his officers, nor have held them 
excused for their malpractices. Those European gentlemen who 
allow their passions to get the better of their reason among their 
domestics, do much to lower the character of their countrymen in 
the estimation of the people ; but the high officials who forget 
what they owe to tiieinselves and the native officers of their 
courts, when presiding on the bench of justice, do ten thousand 
times more ; and, I grieve to say, that I have known a few officials 
of this class. 

We have in England known many occasions, particularly in 
the cases of prosecuiions by th(|» officers of government for offencels 
against the state, where little circles of society have made it a 
**point of honour” for some individuals to speak untruths, and 
others to give verdicts against their consciences ; some occasions * 
indeed wliere those who ventured to speak the truth, or to give a 
verdict according to their conscience, were in danger from the 
violence of popular resentirent. Have we not, unhappily, in Eng- 
land and among our countrymen iu all parts of the world, ex- 
perience every day of a wide difference between what is exacted 
from members of particular circles of scj^ety by tlie “ point of 
honour,” and what is held to be strict religious troth by the rest 
of society ? Do we ,,not see gentlemen cheating their tradesmen, 
while they dare not leave a gambling debt i^npaid ? The point 
of honour ” in the circle to which they belong, demands that the 
one should be paid, because ibe non-payment would involve a 
breach of faith in their reiatious with each other, as in the case , 
<if the members of a gang oT robbers ; but the non-nayment of 
tradesman's bill involves only a breach of faith in a gentleman s 
rciatioDs with »a lower order* At least, homegetlemeu not feol ’auy 
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appreheRsioQ of iocurring the odium of the circle in which thejr 
ntovd hy cheating of kind. In the same manner the roue^ or 
libertine of rank, may often be guilty of all manner of faUehooda 
and crimes to the females of the class below him, without any fear 
of incurring the odium of either males or females of his own circle ; 
on the contrary, the more crimes he commits of this sort, the more 
fiomotimes he inny expect to be caressed by males and females of 
his own order. The man who would not ht‘8iiatea moment to 
destroy the happiness of a family by the seduction of the wife or 
the daughter, would not dare to leave one shilling of a gambling 
debt unpaid — the one would bringdown upon liirn the odium of bis 
circle, but the other would not j and the odium ol that circle is the 
only kind of odium he dieads. Appius Claudius apprehended no 
odium from his own order, the partrician, from the violation 
of the daughter of Virginius, of the plebeian order; nor did Sextus 
Tarquinius, of tlie royal order, apprehend any from the violation 
of Lucretla, of the patrician order — neither would have been 
punished by their own order, but they were.both punished by the 
injured orders below them. 

Our own penal code punished with death the poor man who 
stole a little food to save hk children from starvation, while it 
left, to exult in the caresses of his own order, the wealthy liber- 
tine, who robbed a father and mother of their only daughter, and 
consigned her to a lilt^ of infamy and misery! the poor victim 
of man’s brutal passions and biise falsehood suffered inevitable 
and exquisite punishment, while the laws and the usages of society 
left th^ man himself' untouched I He had nothing to apprehend 
if the father of his victim happened to be of the lower order, or 
a minister of the Church of ChrisC ; because bis own order would 
justify his refusing to meet the one in single combat, and the 
other dared not invite him to it ; and the law left no remedy I 

Take the. tvyo. parties in England into which society is politi- 
cally divided. There is hardly any species of falsehood uttered 
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by the members of the party out of power against the members of 
the party in power, that is not tolerated and even applauded by 
one party ; men state deliberately what they know to be utterly 
devoid of truth regarding the conduct of their opponents; they base- 
ly ascribe to them motives by which they know they Were never 
actuated, merely to deceive the public, and to promote the interest 
of their party, without the slightest fear of incurring odium by so' 
doing in the minds of any but their political opponents. If a 
foreigner were to judge of the p 0 {)j)le of England from the tone 
of their newspapers, he would say, that there was assuredly 
neither honour, honesty, nor truth to bo found among the classes 
which furnished the nation with its ministers and legislators ; for 
a set of* miscreants more atrocious than the Whig and Tory 
ministers and legislators of England were represented to be in 
these papers, never disgraced the society of any nation upon earth 1 
Happily all foreigners who read these journals know that in what 
the members of one party say of those of the other, or are reported 
to say, there is often but little truth ; and that there is still less 
of truth in what the editors and correspondents of the ultra 
journals of one party write about the characters, conduct, and 
sentiments of the members of the Other, 

There is one species of untruth to which wq English people 
are particularly prone in India, and I an assured everywhere 
else. It is this. Young ‘‘ miss in her teens,” as soon as she 
finds her female attendants in the wrong, no matter in what way, 
exclaims, “it is so like the natives; ” and the idea of the same 
error, vice, or crime, becomes so habitually associated in her mind 
with every native she afterwards sees, that she can no more 
separate them than she can the idea of ghosts and hobgoblins 
from darkness and solitude. Tho young cadet or civiliaOj as 
soon as he finds his. valet, butler^ or his groom in the wrong, 
exclaims, “ It is so like blacky— so like the niggars ; thejr are all 
alike, and what* coul4 you .expect 7r6m He has been 
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is,’* he say^, scarce a-nian so free from it, but that if he should 
always, on all occasions, ar^ruo or do as in some cases i*o con- 
stantly does, would not be thought biter for Bedlam ihuu civil 
Cvuiveraatiou. 1 do not here mean wlien be is under the power 
of an unruly passion, but in the si^ady, calm cmirse of ids life, 
That which thus captivates their reason, and leads men of 
sincerity blindfold from common sense, will, v\h<*n examined, he. 
found to he what wo are speaking of; some indepemlent ideas, 
of no alliance to one anotlier are, i)y ediieation, custom, and tlie 
con.stant din of their parry, so coupled in tlieii minds, that t/uey 
always appear there together, and they ean no more se});ii'iUa 
them iir their thouufhts, than if theywero but one iih'a, and they 
operate as if they really were so.” (Book ii. chisp. do.)* 

Perjury had long since ceased to b(3 considfu'ed disgraceful, 
or oven discreditable, among the patrician order in Ro. n*, ireforo 
the soldiers ventured to break their oaihs of allegiance. Military 
service had, from the ignorance and sedi dimes, s of this order, been 
rendered extremely odious to iV(\;-l)oru Romans: and liiry 
fre(piently mutinied and murdered their gom-uals, thoiii^h tln*y 
Would not desert because they bad s^worn imt to do so. 'fo break 
his oath by deserting the standards ol Rome, was to incur tlie 
hat.r(‘d and contempt of the great nuis.s of the p(iO})le — the ^oldmr 
dared not hazard this. But patricians of S}j|.Rori:d and con.sniar 
rank, did not hesitate to violate their oaths whenovm' it p 0 !n^’^ed 
any advantage to the patrician order collect' vcly or indi\ idiiaily, 
bpcaiise it excited ncitiier contempt nor indignarion in that order. 
‘‘They have been false to their generals,” saal hahins, ‘Mint 
they have never deceived the |,mds. I know they co/M'onqucr, 
and they shaTl swear to do so,” — tlicy swore. and cnnqtiered. 

Instead of adopting measures to make the duties of a soldier 
less odious, the patrioians turned their hatred of tlt^se duties to 
aeconnt, and at a high price- sold an ahsoliftion from their oath. 
While the naembei^ of the patrician order bought and soid^oaths 
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among themselves merely to deceive the lower orders, they were 
still respected among the plebeians ; but when they began to sell 
dispensations to the members of this lower order, the latter also 
by degrees ceased to feel any veneration for the oath, and it was 
no longer deemed disgraceful to desert duties which the higher 
order made no effort to render less odious. 

That they who draw the breath of life in a court, and pass 
all their days in an atmosphere of lies, should have any very 
sacred regard for truth, is hardly to be expected. They experience 
such falsehood in all who surround them, that deception, at lest, 
Buppression of the truth, almost seems necessary for self-defence 
and accordingly, if their speech be not framed upon the theory of 
the French cardinal, that language v;as given to man for the 
better concealment of his thnughts, they at least seem to regard 
JO what they say, not its resemblance to the fact in (juestion, but 
rather its subserviency to the purpose in view,’’ (Brougham’s 
Geo. 4th.) Yet, let it never be forgotten, that princes ar,e nur- 
tured in falsehood by the atmosphere of lies which envelopes their 
palace ; steeled against natural sympathies by the selfish natures 
of all that surround them ; hardened in cruelty, partly indeed by 
the fears incident to their position, but partly too by the^unfeeling 
creatures, the factious, the unnatural productions of a court whom 
alone they deal with^ trained for tyrants by the prostration which 
they find in all the minds which they come in contact with ; en- 
couraged to domineer by the unresisting medium through which all 
their steps to power and its abuse are made.” ( Brougham’s Carnot). 

But Lord Brougham is too harsh. Johnson has observed 
truly enough, Honesty is not ngcessarily greater where elegance 
is less,” nor does a sense of supreme or despotic power necessarily 
imply exorcise or abuse of it. Princes have, happily, the same 
yearning asUhe peasant after the respect and affection of the 
circle around them, 'and the people under them ; and they must 
generally seek by the same means. 
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I have mentioned the village communities of India as that class 
of the population among whom truth prevails most ; but Pbelievo 
there is no class of men in the world more strictly honourable in 
their dealings than the mercantile classes of India. Under native 
governments, a merchant’s books Avere appealed to as ‘‘holy writ,” 
and the confidence in thorn has certainly not diminished under our 
rule. There liave been instances of their being seized by the 
magistrate, and subjected to the inspection of the officers of his 
court. No officer of a native government ventured to seize them ; 
the merchant was required to produce them as proof of particular 
entries; and while the officers of government did no more, there 
was no danger of false accounts. An instance of deliberate fraud or 
falsehood among native merchants of respectable stations in society, 
is extremely rare. Among the many hundreds of bills I have 
had to take from them for private remittances, 1 have never had 
one dishonoured, or the payment upon one delayed beyond the 
day specified ; nor do I recollect ever hearing of one who had. 
They are so careful not to speculate beyond their means, that an 
instance of failure is extremely rare among them. No one ever 
in India heari! of families reduced tq ruin or distress by the failure 
of merchants and bankers ; though here, as in all other countries 
advanced in the arts, a vast number of families subsist upon the 
interest of mouey employed by them. 

There is no class of men more interested in the stability of 
our rule in India than this of the respectable merchants ; nor is 
there any upon whom the welfare of our government, and that o£ 
the people, more depend. Frugal, first, upon principle, that they 
tnay not in their expenditure ^encroach upon their capitals, they 
become so by habit ; and when they advance in life they lay out 
their accumulated wealth in the formation of those works which 
shall secure for them, from generation to generation^ the blessings 
©f the people of the towns in* which they have resided, and those 
of the country ground. It wou^d not be too much to say, that 
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one-half of the ^reafc wo»’kfi whirh embellish and enrich the face 
of India, in tanks, troves, wells, temples, &c., have been formed 
by this class of the people solely with the view of securinp[ the 
blessinn:^ of mankind lyy eontri) atin;r to thf^ir happiness in solid 
and permanent works, “The man who lias left behind him givat 
works in temples, b’ idg'os, reservoirs, and caravansaries for the 
public good, docs not die/’ saws Sh.eikh Sadte, the greatest of 
eastern, poets, whoso woiks are iiK'ro r«*ad and Iovlm] liiaii those 
of any other uninsjiired man tliat has ever written, not exc-epiing 
our own beloved Shaksp^are.* Ho is as imieli loved and admired 
by Hindoos as by Mahoinedans ; and from boyhood to old ago ho 
continues the idol of the imaginations of b^rh. The hoy of ten, 
aud the old man of seventy, alike deiight to read and quote him 
for the music of his verses, ami tlie beauty of his sentiments, pre- 
cepts, and imagery. 

It was to the class last mentioned, whoso inc>omcs are derived 
from the profits of stock invested in manufacMires and commerce, 
that Europe chicflv owed its rise and progress alter the downfall 
of the Roman empire, and the long night of darkness and desohi- 
tion which followed it. It wt\> through the means* of mercantilo 
industry, and the municipal institutions to which it g:U'e rise, 
that the enlightened sovereigns orEurojio were enabled to curb 
the licence of the feitj^al aristocracy, and to give to life, [)ro})erty, 
and character, that security without, which society could not 
possibly advance ; and it was through the same means that the 
people were afterwards enabled to put those limits to the authority 
of the sovereign, and to secure to themselves that share in the 
government without which society could not possibly be free, or 
well constituted. Upon the same foundation may we hope to 
raise a superstructure of municipal corporations and institutions 
in India, such as will give security and dignity .to the society ; 
and the sooner we begin upon the work the better. 

'* I ou^hi te except Coufucius, tbe great Qhinesje incirjflist. 
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CHAPTER X. 



DECLINING lEHTILlTi' OF THE SOIL— POPULAR NOTION OF THE CAUSE. 

Oil iloi Kith we came on ten miles to Snlmr, over a plain 
of poor soil, cureiessly cultivated, and witlnuit either manure or 
irrigation, Major Godhv left ns at Govcnlhiin to return to Agra, 
ife Would have gone on with ns to Delhi; hnfc having the coin- 
nmndt^flns rogitnent, and being a zealous officer, he did not 
like lo leave it so long during the exercising season. We 
felt nuich the loss of his society. He is a man of great observa- 
tion and practical good sense : has an infinite fund of good- 
hiiinonr, and a cheerlnlness of temperament that never seems to 
tlag — a more agreeable companion I have never met. The vdlage 
in tlu'sc parts’ are literally crowded# with peafowl. I counted no 
le.^s than Ibrrv-six feeding close by among the houses or one ham- 
ltd, on the rua<J,a!l wildpm rSitheriiwipropriated, for they seemed on 
the best possible terms with the inhabitantj| At Sahur our water 
was drawn from wtdls eighty feet deep ; and this is said to be the 
ordinary depth from which water is drawn ; consequently irriga- 
tion is too expensive to be common. It is confined almost exclu- 
sively to small patches of garden cultivation in the vicinity of 
villages. 

Oa the 14th we came on sixteen miles to Kosee, for the most 
p^rtovera poor soil badly cultivated, and almost exclusively 
df'voted to antiimn crops, of which cotton is the principal. I lost 
the road in tlie morning beh re daylight, and the trooper, who 
Usually rode with'me^ lia4 uo-t. como up. I got an old landholder 
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from one of the villages to walk on with me a mile, and pnt me 
in the right road. I asked him what had been the state of the 
country under the former government of the Jats and Mahrattas ; 
and was told that the greater part was a wild jungle. ‘‘ 1 re- 
member,” said the old man, when you could not have got out of 
the road hereabouts without a good deal of risk. I could not 
have ventured a hundred yards from the village without the 
chance of having my clothes stripped off my back. Now the 
whole face of the country is under cultivation, and the roads are 
safe ; formerly the governments kept no faith with their land- 
holders and cultivators, exacting ten rupees vyliere they had bar- 
gained foq five, whenever they found the crops good ; but in spite 
of all this ro/m,” (oppression,) said the old man, “ there was then 
more biirkut (blessings from abo\’e) than now. The lauds yielded 
more returns to the cultivator, and he could maintain his little 
family better upon five acres than ho can now upon ten.” 

“To what, iiiy old friend, do you attribute this very uu- 
favourablo change in the productive powers of your soil ? 

“ A mau cannot, sir, venture to toll the truth at all times, 

I 

and in all places/’ said lie. • ^ 

“ You may tell it now with safety, my good old friend. I 
am a mere traveller, (Mosafir,) going to tho hills in search of health, 
from the valley of^lie Nerbudda, \vhere the people have beeu 
suffering a good deal from blight, and are much perplexed in 
their endeavour to find a cause.'* i 

“ Here, sir, we all attribute these evils to the dreadful sys- 
tem of perjury, which the practices of your juflicial courts have 
brought among the people. Y#ju are perpetually putting the 
Ganges water into the hands of the Hindoos, anjJitJie Koran into 
those of the Mahornedans ; and all kinds of lies are every day 
told upon. them. God almighty can stand this.no longer; and 
the lands V'Ve ceased to-be blessed with that fertility which they 
bad brfore this sad practice began, This sir, U almost the only 
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fault TV^e have ari}^ of us to find yoiir government ; men, by 
this system of perjury, are able to cheat each other out of their* 
rights, and bring down sterility upon the land, by which the inno- 
cent are made to sulFor for the guilty.” 

On reaching our tents, 1 asked a respectable farmer, who 
came to pay his respects to the commissioner of the division, 
Mr. Fraser, what be thought of the matter, telling him what I , 
had heard from my old friend on the road. ‘‘ The diminished 
fertility is,” said he, ‘'owing no doubt to the want of those 
salutary fallows which the fields got under former governments, 
when invasions and civil wars were things of common occurrence, 
and kept at least two-thirds of the land waste ; but there is, on 
the other hand, no doubt that you have encouraged perjury a 
good deal in your courts of justice ; and this perjury must have 
some effect in depriving the land of the blessings of God ! Every 
man now, who has a cause in your civil courts, seems to think 
it necessary either to swear falsely himself, or to get others to do 
it for him. The European gentlemen, no doubt, do all they can 
to secure every man bis right, but, surrounded as they are by 
pi^rjured witnesses, and comipt naitivo officers, they commonly 
labour in the dark.” Much of truth is to be found among the 
village communities of India, where they have been carefully 
maintained, if people will go among them seek it. Here, as 
almost everywhere else, truth is the result of self-government, 
whether arising from » choice, under municipal instiuitions, or 
necessity, under despotism and auaroliy: seif-government pro- 
duces self-esteem nnd pride of character. 

Close to our tents we fouua^ the people at work, irrigating 
their wheat-fielcj^ from several wells, whose waters were all 
brackish. The crops watered from these w^ells were fjdrnirable— 
bkely to yield at least fifrecn r^.turns of 'tho' seed. Wherever 
We go we find signs of a great government passed awayr-^signs 

must tend to "keep alive the' rccollec lions, and ex.alt t£e ideas 
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of it in the minds of tbe people. Beyond tlie boundarv of our 
military and civil stations we find as yet few indications of our 
reign or our cdiaractcr, to link us with llie affections of the people. 
There is hardly anything to indicate our existence as a people or a 
government in this country ; and it is melancholy to think, that 
in the wide extent of country over which I have travelled, there 
should he found so few signs of that siiperioiity in science and 
in arts which we boast of, and really do pot^sess, and ought to 
make conducive to the welfare and happiness of the people iu 
every part of our dominions. The people and the face of the 
country are just what they might have been had they been 
governed by police officers and tax-gatherers from the Sandwich 
Islands, capable of securing life, property, and character, and 
levying honestly the means of ^maintaining the establishments, 
requisite for the purpose* Some time after the journey herein 
described, in the early ) ‘art of Kovimber, after a heavy fall of 
rain, I was driving alone in my buggy from (.Jurmuktesur on the 
Ganges, to Meerut. The roads were very bad, the stage a double 
-one, and my horse became tired, and unable to go on. 1 got out 
at, a small village to give him a little rest and food and sat 
down under the shade of one old tree uj'on the trunk ot another 
that the storm had blown down, while my groom, the only 
servant I had with lie, rubbed down and baited 'iny horse. I 
called for some parched gram frum the same shop which supplied 
my horse, and got a draught of good vvatejj, drawn from tbe well 
by an old woman, in a brass jug lent to me lor the purpose by the 
shopkeeper. 

While I sat contentedly andl happily stripping (my parched 
grant of ils shell, and eating it grain by grain, the farmer, or 
head landholder of -the village, a sturdy old Rajpoot, came up and 
sat hirnsell, widiout any ceremony, down by my side, to have a 
little coin frsation. To one ,uf the dignitaries of the land, in 
wliOSiipiebciitc the aiistooracy aro alone./ coujftdcred entitled to 
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chairs, this easy familiarity oa the part of a poor firmer seems 
at Hrst somewhat stranqe arul unaccoiintaiile ; he is afraiil that 
the man intends to offer him some indignity, or what is still 
worse, mistakes him for something less than the dignitary ! The 
following dialogue took place. 

You are a Hajpoot, and a Zemindar ? (landholder.) ^ 

‘‘ Yes ; I am the head landholder of this village.’' 

“ Can you tell me how that village in the distance is eleva- 
ted above the ground ; is it from the debris of old villages, or 
from a rock underneath ? ” 

‘‘ It is from the dehris of old villages. That is the original 
seat of all the liajpoots around; wo all trace our de.^^ent from 
the founders of that village who built aud peopled it many 
centuries ago.’^ • 

And you have gone on subdividing your inheritances here 
as elsewhere, no doubt, till you have hardly any of you anything 
to eat 1 ” 

True, we have hardly any of us enough to eat : hut that is 
the fault of the government, that does not leave us enough— -that 
takes from us as much when tht? season is had us when it is 
good ? " 

But your asses.sment has not been increased, has it ? ” 

No ; \v *0 have concluded a settleriU^t for twenty years 
upon the same footing as formerly.” 

‘‘ And if the sky> were to shower down upon yon pearls and 
diamonds, instead of water, the government would never demand 
more from you than the rate fixed uiion ? ” 

No.” ' 

“ Then why should you expect remission.^ in bad seasons ? *’ 

“ It cannot he disputed that the burkut (blessinij from above) 
is less under you than it used to be tormerly, and that the land.s 
yield les.s to our labour.” 

“ True, my tdd friend, but do you know the reuson why ? 
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Then I will tell you. Forty or fifty years ago, in what you 
call the times of the bnrkat, (blessing from above,) the cavalry of 
Seikh, freebooters from the Punjab, used to sweep over this fine 
plain, in which stands the said village from which you are all 
descended ; and to massacre the whole population of some villages, 
and a certain portion of that of every other village ; and the lands 
of those killed used to lie w^aste for want of cultivators. Is not 
this all true ? 

Yes, quite true.” 

And the fine groves which had been planted over this plain 
by your ancestors, as they separated from the great parent stock, 
and formed independent villages arid hamlets for themselves, were 
all swept away and destroyed hy j,he same hordes of freebooters, 
from whom your poor imbecile emperors, cooped up in yonder 
large city of Delhi, were utterly unable to defend you ?” 

Quite true,” said the old man with a sigh. I remember 
Vsdien all this fine plain was as thickly studded with fine groves 
of mango-trees as Rohilcund, or any other pari of India." 

** You know that the land requires rest from labour,^ as well 
as men and bullocks ; and that if you go on sowing wheat, ami 
other exhausting crops, it will go on yielding loss and less returns, 
ftnd at last not he W(^h the tilling ? ” ♦ 

Quite well.” 

Then why do you not give the lan^l re^t by leaving it 
longer fallow, or by a more frequent alternation of crops relieve 
it?” 

Because we have now inerqiased so much, that we should 
not get enough to eat were we to leave it to fallow ; and u«le.<»s we 
tilled it with exhausting crops we should not get the means of 
^paying our rSnts to government.” 

“ The SeIkh hordes in former Jays prevented this ; they 
killed off a certain portion families, and gavo the lainl 
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the wr which you now refuse it. When you had exhausted one 
part, you found another recovered by a long fallow, so that you 
had better returns ; but now that we neither kill yon, nor suffer 
you to be killed by others, you have brought all the cultivable 
lands into tillage ; and under the old system of cropping to exhaus- 
tion, it is not surprising that they yield yon less returns.” * 

By this time we had a crowd of people seated around us up- 
on the ground, as I went on munching mv parched gram, and 
talking to the old patriarch. They all laughed at the old man at 
the conclusion of my last speech ; and he confessed I was right. 

'‘This is all true, sir, hut still your government is not consider- 
ate ; it goes on taking kingdom after kingdom, and adding to its 
dominions without diminishing the burthen upon us, its old sub- 
jects. Here you have had armits away taking Affghanistan^ but 
we shall not have one rupee the less to pay !” 

True, my friend, nor would you demand a rupee less from 
those honest cultivators around ns, if we were to leave you all 
your lands untaxed, You complain of the government— they com- 
plain of yon.’\ (Here the circle around us laughed at the old map 
again.) ‘‘ Nor would you subdivide the lands the less for having 
it rent free ; on the contrary, it would be every generation sub- 
divided the more, inasmuch as there would be more of local ties^ 
and a greater disinclination on the part of members of families 
to separate, and seek service abroad.” 

“ True, sir, very itrue — that is, no doubt, a very great evil,"’ 

“ And you know it is not an evil produced by us, but one 
arising out of your own laws of inheritance. You have heard, no 
doubt, that with us the eldest '5on gets the whole of the land, and 
the younger sons all go out in search of service, with such share 
as they can get of the other property of their father ? ” 

Yes, sir ; but where shall we get service— you have none to 
give us. I would serve to-morrow if you would talke me as a 
BQldier,” said hd, stroking bis wliite ^hiiikers. 
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The crowd laughed heartily ; and some wag observed, ‘‘ that 
I should perhaps think him too old ! 

“ Well/’ said the old man smiling, the gentleman is not 
himself very young, and yet I dare say he is a good servant of his 
government.” 

This was paying me off for making tlie people laugh at his 
expense. “ True, my old IViond/’ said I ; “ hut I began to serve 
when I was young, and have been long learning ” 

“ Very well/’ said the old man; but 1 sliould he glad to 
serve the rest of my life upon a less salary than you got when you 
began to learn.” 

Well, my friemJ, you complain of our government ; but you 
must acknowledge that we do all we can to protect you, though 
it is true that we are often actings in the dark 

** Often, sir! you are always acting in the dark ; you hardly 
any of you know anything of what your revenue and police 
officers are doing ; there is no justice or redress to be got without 
paying for it ; aud it is not often that those who pay can get it.” 

“ True, mv old frieud, that is bad all over the world. You 

“ « 

cannot presume to ask anything even from the Dei ty^ himself, 
without paying the priest who officiates in his temples ; and if you 
should, you would none of you hope to get from your Deity what 
you asked for ! ” ^ 

Here the crowd laughed again ; and one of them said, “ that 
there was certainly this to be said for oui\ government, that the 
European gentleineQ themselves never took bribes, whatever those 
uuaer them might do.” 

“ You must not be too sure cf that neither. Did not the Lul 
Beebee, the red lady, get a bribe for soliciting the judge, her 
husband, to let go Ameer Sing, who bad been confined in jail ? ” 

“ How <lid this take place 

^ About three years Ago, Ameer Sing was sentenced to im- 
prisonment, aud his friends spent a great deal of money in bribes 
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to the native officers of the court, but nil iu vain. At last they 
were recommended to give a handsome present to the revj lady. 
They did so, and Ameer Sing was released.” 

But did they give tlie present in the lad> a own hand ? 

No, they gave it to one of her women.” 

“ And how do yon Icnow that she ever gave it to her mistress, 
or that her mistress ever heard of the transaction ? ” 

“ She might certainly have been acting without her mistress’s 
knowledge ; but the [)opular belief is, that the Lai Beebee gut the 
present.” 

1 then told the story of the affair at Jiibbulpore, when Mrs. 
Smith’s name had been used for a similar purpose, and ?he people 
around us were all higlily amused ; and the old man’s opinion of 
the transaction with the red lady'* evidently underwent a change.* 
We became good friends, and the old man begged me to have my 
tents, which he supposed vvcjre coming up, pitched among thetn, 
that he might have an opportunity of showing that he was not a 

bad subject, thuuglt he grumbled against the goveruinent. 

* 

The next day, at Meerut, I got %ii visit from the chief native 
judge, whose son, a talented youth, is in my office. Among other 
things, 1 asked him whether it might uot be possible to improve 
the character of the police by increasing thcjjilaries of the officers, 
and mentioned my conversation with the landholder. 


* Some of Mr. Smiths HwrvHiits entered into a combi u at ion to defraud a 
suitor in his court of a lar^e sum of money, which he was to pay to Mrs. Smith 
a* she walked in the garden. A daD,yug girl Irom the town of Jubbulpore wa® 
made to represent Mr.s. Smith, and h suit of Mrs. Smithes clothes was borroweil 
for her from the washerman. The butler took the suitor to the garden, and 
introduced him to the supposed Afts. SSniith, who received him^very graciously, 
»nd condci-cended to accept bis off^r < ? five thousand rupees in gold mohurs. 
The plot was afterwards diae.fjverocl,* and the eld butler, wushemaa and ail. 
\iere sentencod to lAbour in a aa tiiO roada# 
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Never, sir/' said the old gentelman ; *‘the man that now 
gets tw/jnty-five rupees a month is contented with making perhaps 
fifty or seventy-five more ; and the peuple subject to his authority 
pay him accordingly. Give him a hundred, sir, and he will put a 
shawl over bis shoulders, and the poor peo|de will be obliged to 
pay him at a rate that will make up his income to four hundred. 
You will only alter his style of living, and make him a greater 
burthen to the people— be will always take as long as he thinks 
he can with impuuiry/’ 

" But do you not think that when people sec a man ade- 
quately paid by the government, they will the more readily coni- 
pldin of any attempt at unauthorised exactions ? 

Nut*a bit, sir^ as long as they see the same difficulties in the 
way of prosecuting him to conviction. In the administration of 
civil justice (the old gentleman is*a civil judge) you may occasion- 
ally see your way, and understand what is doing ; but iu revenue 
and police you never have seen it in India, and never will, I 
think. The officers you employ will all add to their incomes by 
unauthorized means ; and the lower these incomes the less their 
pretensions, and the less the populace have to pay.’' • 
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CONCENTRATION OF CAPITAL, ANH ITS EFFECTS. 

Kosee stands on the borders of Ferozepore, the estate of the 
late Shumshoodeen, who whs handed at Delhi on the 3rd of 
October, 1835, for the murder of William Fraser, the representa- 
tive of the Governor-fjerieral in the Dellii city and territories. 
The Mewaties, of Ferozepore, are notorious thieves and robbers. 
During the Nawab’s time they dared not plunder witliin his terri- 
tory, but had a free licence to plunder wherever they pleased be- 
yond it. They will now be able to plunder at home, since oup 
tribunals have been introduced, to worry prosecutors and their 
Avitnesses to death by the distance they have to go, and the tedi- 
oiisue.S8 of our jirocess ; and thereby to secure impunity to ofien- 
ders, by making it the interest of thoJe who have been robbed, 
not only to bear with the first loss without complaint, but largely 
to bribe police officers to conceal the crimes from their master, 
the magistrate, when they hapjKUi to come their knowledge! 
Here it was that Joswunt llao Holcar gave a grand ball on the 
Uth of October 1804, fwhile he was with hii cavalry covering the 
Si'ige of Delhi by his regular brigade. In the midst of the festivity 
he had an European soldier of the kimg’s seventy-sixth regi- 
ment, who had been taken prisorVjr, strangled behind the curtain, 
and his head stuck ilpqii-a. spear rnd placed in the midst of the 
assembly, where tl| 0 ‘.Nitoh girls wore made to dauje round it ! 
Lord Lake reached the place, Jie next mv)j‘niug in pursuit of 
this mimster ; and the gallant rc^iinenti \vho here heard the story, 
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had soon an oppnrtnhify of revenirinjr the foul mlirder of their 
comrade in the battle of Deog, one of the most gallant piissages of 
arms we have ever h.ul in Imlia, 

Near Kosee there is a factory in ruins belonging to the hits 
firm of Mercer and Company. Here the cotton of the district 
used to he collected and screwed under tl)e superintendence of 
European agents, preparatory to its embarkation for Calcutta on 
the river Jumna. On the failure of the firm, the establishment 
was broken up, and the work, whicli was then done by one great. 
European merchant, is now done by a sc‘ore or two of native mer- 
chants. There is, perhaps, notliing which India wants more 
than the concentration of capital ; and the failure of all the great 
commercinl houses in Calcutta, in the year ](S33, was, unques- 
tionably, a great calamity. They none of them brought a par- 
ticle of capital into the country, mor does India want a particle 
from any country ; but tliey ron.reufrnkd it ; and had they em- 
ployed tlie whole, as they certainly did a good deal of it, in judi- 
ciously improving and extending the industry of the natives, they 
might have been tlie source of incalculable good to India, its 
))eoplc, and its government. 

To this concentration* of capital in great comindrcial and 
manufiictnring cstablishrmmts, which forms the grand character- 
istic of European in confradi.sfincti(Mi to Asiatic societies in the 
present day, must ilj look fur thos(3 changes which we consider 
desirable iu the social and religious institutions of the people. 
Where land is liable to eternal subdivi.sior. by the law and the 
religion of both the Mahornedan and Hindoo p()[)ulation ; where 
every great work, that improves its productive powers, and faci- 
litates the distribution of its prAluce among the people, in canals, 
roads, bridges, Ac., is made by government ; where capital is 
nowhere concentrated in great commercial or manufacturing 
est?iblishm<^nts, — there can be no upper classes ip society but 
those of oflico ; aud of all societies, perhaps that is the workt m 
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which the hif^her classes are so exclusively composed. In India/ 
public office has been, and must continue to be, the only road to 
distinction, until we have a law of primogeuHure and a coifceatra- 
tion of capital. In India no man bus ever thought himself 
respectable, or been Miought so by others, unless he is armed 
with his little lloohoomnt ; his “ little brief authority ” under 
government, that gives him the command of some public eshiblisli- 
ment paid out of the revenues of the state. In Europe and 
America, where capital has heeu concentrated in great commer- 
cial and manufacturing establishments, and free institutions prevail 
almost as the natural conscqneticcs, indaiitn/ is everything; and those 
who direct and command it are, happily, looked up to as tlie source 
of the wealth, the strengtli, the virtue, and the hap])iuess of the 
nation. The concentration of capital in such establishments may, 
indeed, be considered, not only as the natural consequence, but as 
the per -fading cause of the free institutions by whicdi the mass of 
the people in European countries are l)lessed. The mass of the 
people were as miicli brutalized and oppressed by tlio landed aristo- 
cracy, as they could have hecu by any otlicial aristocracy, before 
towns and higherclasses were created by the concentration of capital. 

The. satne observations are applicable to Obiua, Thera 
tlie land all belongs to the sovereign, as in India : and, as in India, 
it is liable to the same eternal subdivi.sion among the soii.s of 
those who hold it iitider him. ( jtpital is n|fvhere more concen- 
trated in t'bina than in India ; and all the great works that add 
to the fertility of the soil, ami facilitate the distribution of the land 
labour of the country, aro formed by the sovereign out of thd 
' public revenue. Tim revenue is, in conseqi<ence, one of office; 
and no man considers himself Ic^s respectable, unless invested with 
*^ome office under government— that is, under the Emperor. Sub- 
division of labour, concentration of capital, and machinery, render 
an Englishman everywhere dependent tipoii the ctAoperaiion of 
Similitudes ; while the Chiaairtun, who as yet t nows little of either, 
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is everywhere independent; and able to work his way among 
strangers. But this very dependence of the Englishman upon the 
concentVatioa of capital is the greatest source of his strength and 
pledge ot his security, since it supports those members of the 
higher orders who can best understand and assert the rights and 
interests of the whole. 

If we had any great ‘establishments of this port in which 
Christians could find employment, and the means of religious and 
secular instruction, thousands of converts would soon flock to 
them ; and they would become vast sources of future improvement 
in industry, social comfort, municipal institutions, and religion. 
What chiefly prevents the spread of Christianity in India is the 
(dread of exclusion from caste and all its privileges ; and the utter 
hopelessness of their ever finding any respectiible circle of society 
of the adopted religion, which converts, or would be converts to 
Christianity, now everywhere feel. Form such circles for them— 
make the members of these circles happy in the e>vcrtion of honest 
and independent industry — let those who rise to eminence in them 
feel, that they are considered as respectable and as important in 
the social system as the servants of government, and converts \Yill 
flock around you from all pa([ts, and from all classes* of tl^e Hindoo 
community. I have, since I have been in India, had, I may say, 
at least a score of Hindoo grass-cutters turn Mussulmans, merely 
because the grooms the other grass-cutters of my cstabliBlnnent 
happened to be of that religion, and they could neither eat, drink 
nor soioke with thorn! Thousands of l^ndoos, all over India, 
hecoma every year Mussulmans from the same motive; and we do 
not get the same number of converts to Christianity, merely be^ 
cause we cannot offer them the sifTie advantages. 1 am persuaded 
that a do^en such establishments as that of Mr. Thomas Ashton, 
of Hyde, as described by a physician of Manchester, and noticed 
in Mr. Bairles’s admirable work on the CottOn Manufactures of 
Qre«^t Efitahh (pagfe 4i7,)woiiWdo mgre lathe way of convex- 
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eion among the people of India than has ever yet been done by all 
the religions establishments^ or ever will be done by them, with- 
out some such aid. • 

I have said that the great commercial houses of Calcutta, 
which in their ruin involved that of so many useful estabJishmenfs 
scattered over ludia, like that of Kosee, brought no capital into 
the country. They borrowed from one part of the civil and 
military servants of government at a high interest, that portion of 
their salary which they saved ; and lent it at a higher interest to 
others of the same establishment, who for a time required, or 
wished to spend, more than they received ; or they employed it at 
a higher rate of profit for great commercial and manufacturing 
establishnjcnts scattered over India, or spread over the ocean. 
Their great error was in mistaking nominal for real pfofits. Cal- 
culating their dividend on the nominal profits, and never suppos- 
ing that there could be any such things as losses in commercial 
speculation, or bad debts from misfortunes and bad taith, they 
squandered them in lavish hospitality and ostentatious display, or 
allowed their retiring members to take them to England, and to 
every other part of the world, where their creditors might not find 
them ; till th*ey discovered that ajl the real capital left at their 
command was hardly sufficient to pay Lack with the stipulated 
interest one-tenth of what they bad borrowed. The members of 
those houses who remained in India up toj^bc time of the general 
wreck were of course reduced to ruin, and obliged to bear tho 
burthen of the odium and indignation which the ruin of so many 
thousands of confiding constituents brought downupou them. 
Since that time, the savings of civil aud military servants have 
been invested either in goveri^nent securities, at a small interest, 
or in banks, which make their profit in the ordinary way, by dis- 
counting bills of exchange, and circulating their own notes for the 
purpose, or by lending out their money • at a higU interest of ten 
or twelve per cent, to cthei tnembers of. the same services. 
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On the ICth of January we went on to Horul, ten miles, over 
a plain, with villages numerous and large ; and in every one some 
fine larg^ building of olden times. Siirae, palace, temple, or lomb^ 
but all going to decay. The population, much more dense than 
in any of the native states I have seen ; villages larger, and more 
numerous ; trade, in the transit of cotton, salt, sugar, and grain, 
much brisker. A great number of hares were here brought to us 
for sale, at threepence a piece ; a rate at which they sell at this 
seasion in almost fill parts of upper India, where they are very 
numerous, and very easily caught in nets. 


I 
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CHAPTER XIT. 

TR\NSIT DUTIRS IN INDU — MObK OF COLLECTlNTr THEM. 

At Honil rcsidf^s a collector of Customs, with two or three 
uncovcoanted European assistants, as patrol officers. The rule 
now is to tax only the staple articles of produce from the west oq 
their transit, down into tin* valley of the Jumna and Giuifjes ; and . 
to have only one line on which these articles shall be liable to 
duties. They are free to pass everywhere else without search or 
inole'-taiion. This has, no dodbt, relieved tlie people of these 
provinces from an inliuite deal of loss and annoyance inflicted 
upon them by the former system of levying the Custom duties ; ^ 
and that without much diminishing the net receipts of govern- 
ment from tliis hrancli of its revenues. But the time may come 
when govcrnVient will ho constrained to raise a greater portion of 
its collective revenues tlian it has hitherto done from indirect 
taxation ; and when this time comes, the rule which confines the 
impost to a single line, must of course be abandoned. Under tha • 
former system, one great man, with a very nigh salary, was put in 
to preside over a host of native agents with very small salaries ; 
and without any responsible intermediate agent whatever to aid 
him, and to watch over them. The great man was selected with- 
out any reference to his kn<|w!edge of, or fitness for, the duties 
entrusted to him, merely because be happened to be of a certain 
standing in a certain exclusive service, which entitled him to a 
Certain scale of salary ; ur because ho had been /onud unfit for 
j^idieial or other duties ro juiriDg more uitellc.ct and energy of 
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cliaracicr. The consequence was, that for evei'y one rupee that 
went into the public treasury, ton were taken by these harpies, 
from the merchants or other people over whom they had, or could 
pretend to have, a right of search. , 

Some irresponsible native oflScer, who happened to have the 
confidence of the great man, (no matter in what capacity he served 
him,) sold for his own profit, and for that of those whose good 
will he might think it worth while to conciliate, the offices of all 
the subordinate agents immediately employed in the collection of 
the duties. A man who ^Ya3 to receive an avowed salary of seven 
rupees a month, would give him three or four thousand for his 
post ; because it would give him charge of, a detached post, 
in which he could soon repay himself with a handsome profit. 
A poor Pebn, who was to serve under others, and could never 
hope for an independent charge, would give five hundred 
rujKiOS for an office which yielded^him avowedly only four rupees 
a month. All arrogated the right of search ; and the state of 
Indian society, and the climate, were admirably suited to their 
purpose. A person of any respectability would feel himself dis- 
honoured, were the females of his family to be seen, much less 
touched, while passing along the road in their palanqirtu or poverod 
carriage; and to save himself from such a dishonour, ho was 
everywhere obliged to pay these Custom-house officers. Many 
articles that pass in^transit through India, would suffer much 
damage from being opened along the road at any season, and bo 
liable to be spoiled altogether during that of the rains; and these 
harpies could always make the merchants open them, unless they 
paid liberally for their forbearance. Articles wore rated to the 
duty according to their value; an^l articles of the, same weight 
were often, of course, of very different ’ values. These officers 
c«mld always pretend that packages, liable to injury from ex- 
posures, contaiined within them, among the articles set forth in 
the invoice, others of greater Value, in proportion to their weight. 
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Men who carried pearls, jewels, and other articles very valuable, 
compared with their bulk, always depended for their security from, 
robbers and thieves on their concealment; and there was nothing 
which they dreaded so much as the insolence and rapacity of these 
Custom House officers, who made them pay lar^^e bribes, or ex- 
])osed their goods. Gangs of thieves had members in disguise at 
such stations, who were soon able to discover, through the in* 
science of the officers, and the fears and entreaties of the mer- 
chants, whether they had anything worth taking or not. A party 
of thieves from Duteea, in lollovved Lord William Bentinck’s 
camp to the bank of the river Jumna, near Mutra, where they 
found a poor merchant humbly entreating an insolent Custom- 
house officer not to insist upon his showing the contents of the 
little box he carried in his carriage, lest it might attract the • 
attention of thieves, who were tilways to bo found among the 
followers of such a camp, and ofl’ering to give him anything 
reasonable for his forbearance. Nothing he could be got to offer 
would satisfy the rapacity of the man ; the box was taken out and 
opened. It contained jew(ds, which the poor man hoped to sell to 
a<i vantage amjjng the European ladies and gentlemen of the 
Governor-generars suite. He refdaced his box in his carriage ; 
but in half an hour it was travelling post-haste to Duteea, by 
relays of thieves >vhich had been posted aloi^ the road for such 
occasions. They quarrelled about ihe division ; swords were drawn, 
and wounds inilicted. One of the gang ran otF to the magistrate 
at Saugor, with whom •he hud before been acquainted ; and he sent 
him back with a small party, and a letter to the Duteea Rajah, 
requesting that he wouid got the box of jewels for the poor iner- 
cliant. The party took tjie precaution of searching the house of 
the thieves before they delivered the letter to their friend the 
uiinister, and by this means recovered above halt the jewels, which 
amounted in all to about seve n thousand i'tip^ces. The merchant 
Was agreeably surprised when he got back .so imieh of liis properly 
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tlirou|,rh the magistrate of Mutra, and confirmed tlm statement 
of the thief regarding the dispute with the Custom-house officer, 
which enabled them to discover the value of the box. “ 

Should government by-aud-by extend the system that obtains 
in this single line, to the Customs all over India, they may greatly 
augment their revenue without any injury, and with but little neces- 
sary loss and inconvenience to merchants. The object of all just 
taxation is, to make the subjects contribute to the public burthen, 
in proportion to their means, and with as little loss and iucon- 
venience to themselves as possible. The people who reside west of 
. this line, enjoy all their salt, their cotton, and other articles which 
are taxed on crossing the line, without the payment of any duties ; 
wliile those to the east of it are obliged to pay. It is, therefore, 
n(»t a just lino. The advantages are — 1st, that it interposes a 
body of most efficient officers between the mass of harpies and the 
heads of the department, who now virtually superintend the whole 
system, whereas, they used formerly to do so merely ostensibly. 
They are at once the tapis of Prince Hosain, and the telescope of 
Prince Ali : they enable the heads of departments to be every- 
where, and see everything, whereas before they were nowhere and 
saw nothing.* Secondly, ilf makes the great stajde firticles of 
general consumption alone liable to the payment of duties ; and 
thereby does away 
search. 

At Kosee our friend, Charles Fraser, left us to proceed 
through Mutra to Agra ; he is a very worthy man, and excellent 
public officer — one of those whom one always meets again with 
pleasure, and of whose society one never tires, Mr. Wilmot, the 


, in a great measure, with the odious right of 


* The same ubscrvutiuiis, wu(uti.i matandiSf are applicable to the niugis' 
tracy of the country; and the remedy for all the great existing evils must be 
sought in Ihcf bhiuo the intcrpoBilion of a body o^ ©fliciont ofliceiM be* 

tween tlio iijfg.airHto und the Thttpadars, or present head police officers of 
divibiojos. 
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collector of Customs, and Mr. Wright, one of the patrol officers, 
came to dine with us. Tlie. wind blew so hard all day, that the 
cook and khansamah (butler) were long in despair of beihg able 
to give us any dinner at sill. At last we managed to get a tent, 
closed at every crevice to keep out the dust, for a cook-room ; 
and they were thus able to preserve their master’s credit, which, 
no doubt, according to their notions, depended altogether On the 
rpiality of his dinner. 
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, CHAPTER XIII. 

yEASANTARY OF INDIA ATTACHED TO NO HXISlINO GOVERNMENT— WANT 
OF TREES IN UPPER INDIA— CAUSE AND CONSEQUENCE — 

WELLS AND GROVES. 

What strikes one most after crossing the Chiimbiil is, I 
think, the improved size and bearing of the men ; they are much 
stouter, and more bold and manly, wiihout being at all less 
respectful. They arc certainly a noble peasantry, full of courage, 
spirit, and intelligence ; and licartily do I wish that we could 
adopt any system that would give our government a deep root in 
their affections, or link their interest inseparably with its pros- 
perity ; for with all its defect!?, life, property, and character are 
certainly more secure, and all their advantages more freely 
enjoyed under our governmeut than under any other they have 
ever heard of, or that exist.^ at present in any other part of the 
country, The external subdivision of the landed property reduces 
them too much to one common level ; and prevents the formation 
of that middle class^vhich is the basis of all that is great and 
good in European societies — the great vivifying spirit which 
animates all that is good above it in the community. It is a 
singular fact, that the peasantry, and, I may say, the landed 
interest of the country generally, have never been the friends of 
any existing government — havefiever considered their interests 
and that of their government the same ; and, consequently, have 
never felt any desire for its success or its duration. 

The to^iis and villages all stand upon high mounds formed 
the deli is of former towns and villages, that have been accumu- 
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lating most of them for thousandof years. Tliey are for the most 
■part mere collections of wretched hovels built of frail materials, 
and destined only for a brief period. 

“ Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wiuitB that little long j ” 

And certainly there is no climate in the world where man wants 
less than in this of India generally, and upper India particularly. 

A peasant lives in the open air ; and a house to him is merely a 
thing to eat and sleep in, and to give him shelter in the storm, 
which comes upon him hut seldom, and never in a pitiless shape. 
The society of his friends he enjoys in the open air ; and he never 
furnishes his house for their reception or for display. The 
peasantry of India, in consequence of living and talking so much 
in tlie open air, have all stentorian voices, which they find it 
exceedingly difficult to modulate to our taste when they come 
into our rooms. 

Another thing in this part of India strikes a traveller from 
other parts, — the want of groves of fruit trees around the villages, 
and along the roads. In every other part of India he can at 
every stage Jiave his terts pitched in a grove of mango trees, that 
defend his followers from the direct rays of tlie sun in the day- 
time, and from the cold dews at night ; but in the district above 
Agra, he may go for ten marches without getting the shelter of, 
a grove in one. The Seikbs, the JlalAttas, the Jats, and the 
Pathans, destroyed them all during the disorders attending the 
decline of the Mahhmedan empire; and they have never been 
renewed, because no man could feel secure that they would bo 
Bufiered to stand ten yeors^ A Hindoo believes that his soul in 
the next world is henefited by the blessings and grateful feelings 
of those of his fellow creatures, who, unmolested, eat the fruit 
and enjoy the shade of the trees he has planted dijring his sojourn « 
iu this worldj>nd unless he cau feel iwgured, that the traveller 
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and the public in general will be permitted to do so, he csn have 
no hope of any permanent benefit from his good work. It might 
as well be cut down, as pass into the hands of another person, who 
had no feeling of interest in the eternal repose of the soul of the 
planter. That person would himself have no advantage in the 
next world from giving the fruit and the shade of the trees to the 
public, since the prayers of those who enjoyed them would bo 
offered for the soul of the planter, and not for his — he, therefore 
takes all their advantage to himself in this world, and the planter 
and the public are defrauded. Our government thought they had 
done enough to encourage the renewal of these groves, when, by 
a regulation, they gave to the present lessees of villages the privi- 
leges of planting them themselves, or permitting others to plant 
them ; but wiiere they held their leases for a teren of only live years, 
of course they would be unwilling to plant them. They might loso 
their lease when the time expired, or forfeit it before; and ihe 
successor would have the land on which the trees stood, and would 
be able to exclude the public, if not the proprietor, from tho 
enjoyment of any of their advantages. Oiir government lias, 
iu effect, during the thirty-five years that it has held the domi- 
nion of the north-western provinces, prohibited i\w planning of 
mango groves, while the old ones are every year disappearing. 
In the resumption of rent-free lands, even the ground on which 
the finest of these grov^^ stand, has been recklessly resumed ; and 
the proprietors toid, that they may keep the trees thi^y have, but 
cannot be allowed to renew them, as the lands are become tho 
property of government. The lands of groves that have been tho 
pride of families for a century and a half have been thus resumed. 
Government is not aware of the irreparable mischief they do tho 
country they govern by such measures. 

On my way back from Meerut, after the conversation already 
related with tl^c farmer of the small village, my tents were one 
lay pitched, in tho month of December, amidst some very fine 
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garden cultivation in the district of Alagarh ; and in the evening 
I walked onl as usual to have some talk with the peasantry. I 
came to a neighbouring well, at which four pair of bullocks were 
employed watering the surrounding fields of wheat for the market, 
and vegetables for the families of the cultivators. Four meii 
were employed at the well, aud two more in guiding the water 
to the little embanked squares into which they divide their fields. 

I soon discovered that the most intelligent of the four was 
by caste a Jut ; and I had a good deal of conversation with him as 
he stood landing tlie leather buckets, as the two pair of bullocks 
on his side of the well drew them to the top, a distance of forty 
cubits from the surface of the water beneath. 

Who built this well ? ” I began. 

** It was built by one of my ancestors, six generations ago. 

How much lunger will it last ? 

Ton generations more, I hope ; for it is now just as good as 
when first made. It is of puckka bricks, without mortar cemeuC 

How many waterings do you give ? 

If there should be no rain, we shall require to give the land 
six waterings, as the water is sweet ; bad it been brackish four 
would do. Brackish water is better fur wheat than sweet water ; 
but it is not so good for vegetables, or sugar-cane.” 

“ How many boegas are watered from this well ? ” 

We water twenty bcogas, or one hundred and five jureebs, 
from this well.” 

“ And you pay the government bow much ? ” 

** One hundred rupees, |t the rate of five rupees the beega. 
Rut only the five immediately around the well are mine ; the rest 
belong to others,” 

“ Rut tho well, belongs to you ; and I suppose yon get from * 
the proprietors of tho other filleen, something fur your water?”, 
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Nothing. There is more water than I want for my five 
beegas, and I give them what they require gratis ; they ack- 
nowledge that it is a gift from me, and that is all 1 want.” 

And what does the land beyond the range of youf water of 
the same quality pny ? ” 

“ It pays at the rate of two rupees the beega ; and it is with 
difficulty that they can be made to pay that. Water, sir, is a 
great thing, and with that aud manure we get good crops from 
the land.** 

“ How many returns of the seed ?” 

From these twenty beegas with six waterings, and cross 
ploughing aud good manure, we contrive to get’ twenty returns ; 
that is, if God is pleased with us, and blesses our efforts.** 

And you inainiaiu your family comfortably out of the return 
from your five ? ” 

t 

“ if they were mine I could ; bnt we had two or three bad 
eeasotis seven years ago, and I was obliged to borrow eighty rupees 
from our banker at twenty-four per cent, for the subsistence of 
my family. I have hardly been able to })ay him the interest with 
all I can earn by iny labour, and I now serve him upon two 
rupees a month.’* , * 

But that is not enough to maintain you and your family ?” 

No ; but he only requires ray services for half the day, and 
during tlie other half work with others to gel enough for them.” 

“ And when do you expect to pay oft'your debt ? ” 

God only knows : if I exert myself, and keep a god neeut^ 
(pure mind or intentions,) he will enable mo or my children to do 
so some day or other. In the mear| time, he has my five beegas 
of land in mortgage ; and I serve him in the cultivation.” 

But under those misfortunes, you could stirely venture to 
demand someibing from tiie proprietors, of the other fifteen beegas 
for the water nf your well ? ” 
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Never sir : it would be said all over the country, that such 
an one sold God‘s water for his neighbour’s fields^ and I should be 
ashamed to show my face ! Though poor, and obliged •to work 
bard and serve others, I have still too much pride for that.’* 

“ How many bullocks are required for the tillage of these 
twenty beegas watered from your well ?” 

These eight bullocks do all the work ^ they are dear now. 
This was ‘purchased the other day on the death of the old one, for 
twenty-six rupees. They cost about fifty rupees a pair— the lato 
famine lias made them dear.” 

What did the well cost in making?” 

I have heard that it cost about one hundred and twenty 
rupees ; it would cost about that sum to make one of this kind 
in the present day, not more.” 

How long have the faiuilip of your caste been settled in 
these parts?” 

About six or seven generations— the country had before 
been oocupiod by a peasantry of the Kolar caste. Our ancestori 
came, built up mud fortifications, dug wells, and brought the 
country into cultivation ; it had been reduced to a waste : for a 
long time we were obliged to follow |)lougli with our swords 
by our sidea, and our friends around us with their matchlocks in 
their hand, and their matcheslighted.” 

“ Did the water in your well fail during the late seasons of 
drought 

“ No, sir ; the v^uter of this well never fails.” 

" Then how did bad seasons affect yon P*' 

‘‘ My bullocks all died one after the other from want of fod- 
der, and I had not the means fo till my lands ; subsistence be- 
came dear ; and to maintain my frraily, I was obliged to contract 
the debt for which my lands are now mortgaged. I work bard 
get them bjick ; and if I do not succeed my*childien will, 
1 liopc, with the blessing of God.” . 
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The next morninsf I went on to Kakn, fifteen mile,? ; and 
finding my tents, people, anil cattle without a tree to shelter tbeini 
I was much pleased to see in my neighourhootl, % plantation o( 
mango and other fruit trees It had, I was told, been planted 
only three years ago by Heerarnun and Mooteeram, two bankers 
of the place, and I sent for them, knowing ihut they would l)e 
pleased to have thoir good work noticed by any Knropean gentle- 
man. The trees are now covered witli cones of thatcli to shelter 
thetn froju the frost. Tim merchants catne, evidently much 
pleased, and I had a good deal of talk witii them. 

‘‘ Who planted this new grove 

“ We planted it three years ago.” 

What did your well cost you, and how many trees have 

you r 

Wo have about four hundrt^d trees, and the well has cost 
U3 two hundred rupees, and will cost ih two hundred more.” 

• How long will you require to water them ?” 

‘‘ We shall re([uire to water the mango and other large trees 
ten nr twelve years; but tfie orangn, pomegranate, and other 
small trees will always require watering.'^ 

What quantity of ground do the trees occupy V* 

Tiiey occupy twenty-two beegas of one hundred and five 
jnreebs. We place all twelve yards from each other— that 
is, the large trees ; and the small ones we plant between them.” 

“ How did you get the land ?” 

'' We were many years trying in vain to get a grant from 
the government through the collector; at last we gob him to cer- 
tify on paper, that if the landholder would give us land to plant 
our grove upon, the government would have no objection. We 
induced the^landholder, who is a constituent of ours, bo .grant us 
the land ; and we made our wejl and planted our trees.” 

“You have done a good ihing ; wli^t reward do you feipcet!’* 



Wft hope that iho^o who may enjoy the ghaJe, the water, 
and the frait, will think kindly of us when we are gone. The 
names of the great men who built the cai^tles, palaces, and tombs 
at Delhi and Agra have boen almost all forgotten, because no one 
enjoys any advantage from them ; but the names of those who 
planted the few mango groves we see are still remembered and 
blessed by all who eat of their fruit, sit in their shade, and drink of 
their water, from whatever part of the world they come. Even the 
European gentlemen reniemhor their names with kindnes?; indeed, 
it was at the suggestion of an Eiirop(*a:i gniitleman, who was 
passing this place many yearn ago, and talking with us as you are 
now, that we ouinmencoJ this grove. ‘ Look over this plain/ 
said he ; ‘ it has been all denuded of the lirie groves with which 
it was, no doubt, once sUuldod ; though it is tolerably well cultiva- 
ted, the traveller finds no shelt^er in it from the noonday sun — 
even the birds seem to have deserted you, because you refuse 
them the habitations they find in other parts of India.’ We told 
him that we would have the grove planted, and we have done so ^ 
and we hope God will bless our undertaking.'^ 

'‘The (lilficuhy of getting land is, I suppose, the reason 
W’hy moi'o groves are not pointed, now that property is 
secure ?” 

Mow could men plant without fueling secure of the land 
they planted upon, and wlien governm ^t would not guarantee 
it ? The landholder could guarantee it only during the five years 
of lease ; and if at Ithe end of that time government should transfer 
the lease of the estate to another, the land of the grove would 
be transferred with it. We plant not for worldly or immediats 
profits, but for the hoiicfit of our souls in the next world— for tha 
prayers of those who may derive benefit from our works when wa 
are gone. Our landholders are good men, and well never resume 
the lands they have given ns ; and if the lands bS sold at^auctior 
hy government, or ttansferred^^to others,, we hope the certifioa 
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of the collector will protect us from his grasp.’* 

You like your present gOTernmeut, do you not ? ’* 

We like it much. There has never been a government that 
gave so much security to life and property : all we want is a little 
more of public service, and a little more of trade; but we have no 
cause to complain ? it is our own fault if we are not happy.*’ 

“ But I have been told that the people find the returns from 
the soil disminishing, and attribute it to the purjery that takes 
. place in our courts occasionally ? ’* 

That, sir, is no doubt true i thore has been a manifest fall- 
ing off in the returns; and people everywhere think that you 
make too much use of the Koran and the Ganges water jn your 
courts. God does not like to hoar lies told upon one or other, and 
we are apt to think that wo are all punished for the sins of those 
who tell them. May we ask, 8ir,«wbat office you bold ? 

It is my office to do the work which God assigns to me in 
this world.” 

The work of God, sir, is the greatest of all works ; and those 
are fortunate who are chosen to do it ! ” 

Their respect for me evidently increased whei\ they took me 
for a clergyman. I was dresSed iu blaok. 

In the first place it is my duty to tell you, that God does 
not punish the innocent for th4 guilty ; and that the perjury iu 
courts has nothing to%o with t^ diminution of returns from the 
soil. Where you apply water and manure, and alternate your 
crops, you always get good returns, do you rfot ? ** 

** Very good returns; but wG|iiave had several bad seasons, 
that have carried away the gre^te^part of our population ; but a 
small portion of our lands can be irrigated for want of wells, and 
we had no rain for two or three years, or hardly any in due season ; 
and it was thjs deficiency of rain which the people thonght a 
Usement from heaveij.” 

But the wells were not dried up, were the}; ? 
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No/’ 

And the people whose fields they watered had good returns, 
and high prices for produce ? 

Yes, they had ; but their cattle died for want of food, for 
there was no grass anywhere to be found.” 

“ Still they were better off than those who had no wells to 
draw winter from, for their fields ; and the only way to provide 
against such evils in future is, to have a well for every field. God 
has given you the fields, and he has given you tlie water ; and 
when it does not come from the clouds you must draw k from 
your wells.” 

“^rue, sir, very true ; but the people are very poor, and have 
pot the means to form the wells they require.” , 

And if they borrow the moa«y from you, you charge them 
what interest ? ” • 

“ From one to two per cent, a month according to their 
character and circumstances ; but interest is very often merely 
nominal, and w'e are in most cases glad to get back the princi[)al 
alone.” 

And what security have you for the land of your grove in 
case the landholder should change bis mind ; or die and leave sons 
not so well disposed ? ” 

“ In the first phce, we hold jiis bonds for a debt of nine 
thousand rupees which he owes us, and fliich we have no hopes 
of his ever paying. In the next, we have on stamped paper his 
deed of gift, in whidh he declares, that he has given us the land ; 
and that he and his heirs for ever shall be bound to make good the 
rents, should government sell the estate for arrears of revenue. 
We wanted him to write this document in the regular form of a 
deed of sale ; but be said that none cf his ancestors had ever yei 
sold their lands, and jio vmuld not be the first to disgrace bis 
family, or record theft.' disgrace on stamped paper--it should, hs 
was resolved, be a deed of gift/ . 
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But of course you prevaileMl upon him to take the price ? 
yes. We prevailed upon him to take two hundred rupees 
for the land, and got his receipt for the same; indeed, it is so 
mentioued in the deed of gift ; but still the laiullord, who is a 
near relation of the late chief of Hutras, would persist in liaving 
the paper made out as a deed not of sale but of gift. God knows 
whether, after all, our grove will be secure — we luubt run the riak 
ROW we have begun upon it.” 




i 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

fCBLIC SPIRIT OK Tllifi HIKDOOS— TRf-lC CUI/riVlTIOX, A^TD SUOaBStlO^^I 
KOK EXTBNDiJiG IT. 

I may b<"re be permifteJ to introdiioe, as 8onietbin;2[ 
to the mntter of the fore^^oing chapter, a kkcollicoTIox of Jubbul* 
pore, although we are now far past that locality. 

My tents are pitched where they have often before been, oa 
the ver^e of a very large and beautiful tank in a fine grove of 
irango tiees, and close by a hipidsome temple. There are more 
handsome temples and buildings for accommodation on the other 
side of the tank, but they are gone sadly out of repair. The bank 
all round this noble tank is beautifully ornamented by fine banyan ' 
and peepul trees, between which and the water’s edge intervene 
numeroris clusters of the graceful bamboo. These works were 
formed abemt eighty years aj/o by respectable agricultural capi- 
talist who resided at tliis place, and died iiboui twenty years after 
they were completed. No relation of hU can now be found in the 
district; and not one in a thousand of tljso who drink of the* 
water or eat of the fruit, knows to whom he is indebted. There 
are round the place ,soine beautiful bow lies, or large wells with 
flights of stone steps from the top to tUe waters edge, imbedded 
in clusters of beautiful trees. They were formed about the same 
time for the u.se of the piiblfc by meu whose grandchildren have 
descended to the grade of cultiVvU-ors of the soil, or belted attend- 
ants upon the present native collectors, without the means of re- 
pairing any of toe injury w hicu time is inflicting flpoii these inag« 
tiificeut works. Three ot four young peepul trees have begun to 
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Spread their delicate branches and pale green leaves rustling in 
the breeze from the dome of this doe temple, which these infant 
Hercul^ses hold in their deadly grasp and doom to inevitable 
destruction. Pigeons deposit the seeds of the peepul tree, on 
which they chiefly feed, in the crevices of buildings. 

No Hindoo dares, and no Christian or Maliomedan will con- 
descend to lop off the heads of these young trees, and if they did, 
it would only put off the evil and inevitable day ; for such are tho 
vital pow'ers of their roots, when they have once penetrated deep- 
ly into a building, that they will send out their branches again, 
cut them off as often as you may, and carry on their internal attack 
with undiminished vigour. 

No wonder that superstition should have consecrated this 
tree, delicate and beautiful as it is, to the gods. Tiie palace, the 
castle, the temple, and the tomb, all those works whitdi man is 
most proud to raise, to spread anS to perpetuate his name, crum- 
ble to dust beneath her withering grasp. She rises triumphant 
over them all in her lofty beauty, bearing high in air amidst her 
light green foliage fragments of the wreck she has made, to show 
the nothingness of man’s greatest efforts. 

While sitting at iny tent door looking out iiporf ibis beautiful 
sheet of water, and upon all the noble w’orks around me, I 
thought of the charge, so often made against the people of this fine 
land, of the total wan^of puhlic spirit among them, by those who 
have spent their Indian days in the busy courts of law, and still 
more busy commercial establishments of our^great metropolis. 

If by the term public spirit be meant a disposition on the 
part of individuals to sacrifice their own enjoyments, or their own 
means of enjoyment for the comia^u good, there is perhaps no 
people in the world among whom it abounds so much as among 
the people of India. To live in the grateful reccdtectious of their 
countrymen ft/r benefits conferred upon them iu great works of 
ornament and utility is the study^ .of every Hindoo of rank and 
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property. Sucb works tend, in his opinion, not only to spread 
and perpetuate his name in this world, but, through the good 
wishes and prayers of those who are ))euefited by them, W secure 
the favour of the Deity in the next. 

According to their notions, every drop of rain water or dew 
that falls to the ground from the green leaf of a fruit tree, planted 
hy them for the common good, proves a refreshing draught for 
their souls in the next. When no descendant remains to pour 
the funeral libation in their name, the water from the trees they 
have planted for tlie public good is destined to supply its place, 
livery thing judiciously laid out to promote the happiness of their 
fellow creatures will, in the next world, be repaid to them tenfold 
by the Deity. 

In inarching over the country in the hot season* we every 
morning find our tents pitched on the green sward amid beautiful 
groves of Iruit trees, with wells of piickha (brick or stone) masonry, 
built at great expense and containing the most delicious water ; 
but how few of us ever dream of asking at whose cost the trees 
that afford us and our foi lowers such agreeable shade, were plant- 
ed, or the wells tliat afford u.'^ such copious streams of fine water 
in the midst oT; dry and plains, we^re formed — we go on enjoying 
all the ad vantages wliicli arise from the noble public spirit that 
animates the people of iudia to heuevulent exertions, without 
once calling in question ihe truth ot thejassertiou of our me* 
tropoliUa friends, that “ the people of India have no public 
spirit ! 

Manmare, a respectable merchant of Mirzupore, who trated 
chiefly iu bringing cotton from the valley of the Nerbudda and 
southern India, through Jubbiflpore to Mirzapore, and in carrying 
back sugar and spices in return, learning how much travellers on 
this great road sutFered from the want of water near the Hilleea 
pass, under the Vindhya range of hills, commenced a work to 
^emedy the civil in Kot drop of wholesome water 
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was to be found within ten miles of the bottom of the pass, where 
tlie laden bullocks were obliged to rest during the hot months, 
when the. greatest thoroughfare always took place. Manmare 
commenced a large tank aud garden, and had laid out about 
twenty thousand rupees in the work, when he died. His son, 
Lulla Manmare, completed the work soon after his father^s death, 
at a cost of eighty thousand rupees more, that travellers might 
enjoy all the advantages that his good old father had benevolently 
intended for tliem. The tank is very large, always full of line 
water even in the dryest part of the dry season, with flights of 
steps of cut freestone from the water’s edge to the top all round. 
A fine garden and shrubbery, with temples’ and building for 
accommodations, are attached, with an establishment of people to 
attend and keep them in order. 

All the country around this magnificent work was a dreary 
solitude— there was not a human h'lbitation within many miles on 
any side. Tens of thousands who passed this road every year 
were blessing the name of the man who had created it where it 
was so much wanted, when the new road from the Nurbudda to 
Mirzapore was made by the British government to descend some 
ten miles to the north of it. ,As many miles were saveiit in the 
distance by the new cut, and the passage down made compara- 
tively easy at great cost, travellers forsook the Hilleea roan, and 
poor Manmare s wor^ became comparatively useless! 1 brought 
the work to the notice of Lord William Bentinck, w’ho in passing 
Mirzapore sums time after, sent for the son^ aud conferred upon 
liira a rich dress of honour, of which he has ever since been ex- 
tremely proud. 

Hundreds of works like this ire undertaken every year lor 
the benefit of the public by benevolent and unostentatious iudi- 
•viduals, who look for their reward, not hi the applause of news- 
‘papers and pdblic meetings, but in the grateful prayers and good 
'wishes of tho.,c who tftc beuetited bjj’ them ; aud iirthe favour. ot 
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the Deity in the next world, for benefits conferred upon his crea-, 
tures in this.* 

What the people of India want is not public spirit^ for no 
men in the world have more of it than the Hindoos ; but a dispo- 
sition on the part of private individuals to combine their effurU 
and means in effecting great objects for the public good. With 
this disposition they will be, in time, inspired under our rule, 
when the enemies of all settled governments may permit us to 
divert a little of our iutellecr, and our revenue, from the duties of 
war to tliose of peace. 

In the year 1821), while I held the civil charge of the district 
of Jubbuipore, in this valley of the Nerbudda, 1 caused au estimate 
to be made of the public works of ornament and utility it con- 
tained. The population of the district at that time amounted to 
five hundred thousand souls, distributed among four thousand and 
fifty-three occupied towns, villages, and luimlets. There were one 
thousand villages more which had formerly been occupied, but 
were then deserted. There were two thousand two hundred and 
eighty-eight tanks, two hundred and nine bowlies, or large wells, 
with flights of steps extending from the top down to the water 
when its lowest sta^^e; fifteen hundred and sixty wells lined with 
brick aud stone, cemented with lime, but without stiirs ; three 
hundred and sixty Hindoo, temples, and t\senty-twu Mahoinedau 
mosques. The estimated cost of these works in grain at the pre- 
sent pric.e, that is the quantity that would lave been consumed, 
had the labour been paid in kind at llio present ordinary rate, 

_ i „ 

• Within a few miles of (jlhnsulpore af. the village of Tul>va, wbion .stands 
upon thB old higli road leading ta Mirzapore, is a still more magnificent tank 
with one of the most beautiful teir4>les in India, all executed two or three 
generations ago at the expense of two or three lacks of rupees for the bene^t 
of the public, by a very worthy man, who became rich in the service of tha 
former g >vernment. • His Hesoendanta; all save one, now follow the plough i and 
that one has a small rent free viHagi held on conditio:; of appropriating ihef 
rents to the repair of the tank. 
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was eigl»fr-8ix lacks, sitfcy-six thousand and forty-three rupees 
(86,66,043), £866.604 sterling. 

Tlv^ labourer whs estimated to be paid at the rate of about 
two-thirds the quaniity of corn he would get in England if paid 
in kind, and corn sells here at aliout one-third the price it fetches 
in average seasons in England. In Europe, therefore, these 
works, supposing the labour equally eflioient, would have cost at 
least four times the sum here estimated ; and such works formed 
by private individuals for the public good, without any view wba:- 
aver to return in profits, indicates a very high degree of publio 
spirit. 

The whole annual rent of the land^^ of tliis'district amounts to 
about six liundred and fifty thousand ru[>ees a year, (JEfij.UOO 
sterling.) Ihat is, five hundred thousand domandablo by the 
government, and one hundred and fifty tijoiisand by those who 
hold the iHtrds at lease irnin* diaieiy uutler .goveimncnt, over and 
above what may he considered as the profits of tbtdr stock as 
farmers. The-^e works must, therefore, have cost ai)out thirteen 
times ti»e amount of the annual rent of the whole of the lands of 
the districts— or the whole annual rent for above thirteen 
years ! . ^ ^ 

But I have not included the groves of mango and tamarind, 
and other fine trees wiih which the district aboumis. Tsvo-tliirds 
of the towns and vil^iges are imbedded iii fine grovus </f these 
trees, mixed with the binyan* and the peepul.t I am sorry they 
were not numbered ; but I should estimate them at; three thousand ; 
find the outlay upon a inango grove, is, on an average, about four 
hundred rupees. 

The groves of fruit-trees planted by individuals for the use of 
the public, wiibout any view to a return iu profit, would, in this 


* 1 ‘iuui lodioii.— H. a. 8. 

f Fioui H. H. 
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district, according to this estimate, have cost twelve lacks more, 
or about twice the amount of the annual rent of the whole of the 
lands. It should be remarked that the whole of these works had 
been formed under former goveruments ; ours was established in 
the year 1817. 

The Upper Dooab and the Delhi territories were denuded of 
their trees in the wars that attended the decline and fall of the 
M'.ihomedan empire, and the rise ami progr^*ss of the t^eikhs, JaU, 
and Mahrattas iti that quarter. These lawless fretdjooters soon 
swept all the groves from the fa^e of every country they occupied 
with their troops, and they never attempted to renew thorn or 
encourafre the renewal. We have nut been much more sparing ; 
and the finest proves uf fruit-trees have everywhere been recklesn- 

w • 

ly swept down by our barrack-masters to furnish fuel fur their 
brick-kilns; and 1 am afraid littje or no encouragement is given 
for planting others to sujtply their place in those parts of India 
where they are must wanted. 

Wohave a regulaiion, authorising the lessee of a village to 
plant a grove in his groauds, but where the sctllemeiits of iho 
land revenue jiave been fur short periods, as in all Upper and 
Central India, this authority is t*y no means sutiicient to in- 
duce them to invest their pr(»[)erty in sueli woiks. It gives no 
stifficient guarantee that ll:e Icsj-ec fin’ the next sclthiutnt shall 
respect a grant made by his predecc.'sors^ and every grovo of 
mango-trees^ requires outlay and earo lor at least ten years. 
Though a man dchtines the fruit, t'm shade, and the water tor the 
use of the public, he requiies to feel, that it will be h^id lor tbc 
public in his name, and by lys children and de-'^cendants ; aud 
never be exclusively appropriated by any man iu power forbisov^a 
use. 

If, the lands were still va belong to the lessee of tlie estate 
uuder government, and the troe^ only to Hbe planter bia 
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hftirs, he to whom the land belonged might very soon render the 
property in the trees of no value to the planter or his heirs. 

If government wishes to have the Upper Diioah, the Delhi, 
Mutra, and Agra districts again enriched and embellished with 
mango groves, they will not delay to convey this feeling to the 
hundreds, nay thousands, who would ' be willing and anxious to 
plant them upon a single guarantee, that the lands upon which 
the trees stand shall be considered to belong fo iheiii and their 
heirs as long as these trees stand upon them. That the land, the 
shade, the fruit, and the water will be left to the free enjoyment 
of the public, we may take for granted, since the good which the 
planter’s soul is te derive from such a work .in the next world, 
must depend upon their being so ; and all that is required to be 
stipulated In such grants is, that mango, tanuirind, peepnl or bur 
trees, at the rate of twenty-five the English acre, shall be planted 
and kept up in every piece ot land ^granted for tlie purpose; and that 
a well of pucka masonry shall be made lor the purpose of watering 
them in the smallest, as well as in the largest piece of ground 
granted and kept always in repair. 

If the grantee fulfil the conditions, he ought, in order to 
cover part of the expense, to be permitted to till the land nr^der the 
trees till they grow to maturily and yield their fruit ; if he fails, 
the lands, having been declared liable to resumption, should be 
resumed. The person soliciting such grants should be required 
to certify in his application, that he had already obtained the 
sanction of the present lessee of the village in which he wishes to 
have his grove, and for this sanction he would of course have to 
pay the full value of the land for the period of his lease. When 
his lease expires, the Ignd in whicJ^lhe grove is planted would be 
excluded from the assessment ; and when it is considered that 
every good grove must cost the planter more than fifty times the 
aooiial rent of the land, government liiay be satisfied, that they 
advantage*to their people at a ytxy cb^ap rate 1, , j 
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' Over and above the advantage of fruit, wafer, and shade, for 
the public, these groves tend much to secure the districts that are 
well studded with them, from dreadful calamities that, id India^ 
always attend upon deficient falls of rain in due seasons. They 
attract the clouds, and make them deposit their stores in districts 
that would not otherwise he blessed with them ; and hot and dry 
countries denuded of their trees, and by that means deprived of a 
great portion of that moisture to which they had been accustomed, 
and which ihey require to support vegetation, soon become dreary 
and arid wastes. The lighter particles, which formed the richest 
portion of their soil, blow oft‘, and leave only the heavy 
aranaceous portion ; and hence, perhaps, those sandy deserts, 
ill which are often to be found the signs of a population once 
very dense. ^ 

In the Mauritius, the rivers were found to be diminishing 
under the rapid disappearance of the woods in the interior, when 
government had resourse to the measure of preventing further 
depredations, and they soon recovered their size. 

The clouds brought up from the southern ocean by the 
south-east trade-wind, are attracted, as they pass over the island, 
by the forests* in the interior, and^ made to drop their stores in 
daily refresliing showers. In many other parts of the world, 
governments liave now become aware of this mysterious pro- 
vision of nature; and have adopted measiirejto take advantage 
it for Ihe benefit of the people; and the dreadful sufferings to 
which the people of tljose of our districts, which have been the most 
denuded of their trees, have been of late years e.xposed from the 
want of rain in due season, may, perhaps, induce our Indian 
government to turn its thought to the subject, . 

The province of Malwa, which is bordered by/ / Nerbudda 
on the south, Guzerat on tho west, Rajpootana ori he north, and 
Allahabad on the oust, /s said never to have beeit visited by a 
fauiiue ; and this exemption from so great ‘a calamity, ^rust arise 
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chiefly from its being so well studded with hills and groves* The 
natives have a conjdet, which, like all good couplets on rural sub* 
jects, i» Httribuled toSthdeo.one of the five demigod brothers 
of the Maliabharut, to this effect—" If it does not thunder 
on such a night, you, father, must go to Malwa and I to 
Guaerat,” naeuning the rains will fail us here, and we must go to 
those quarters where they never fail 
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CE AFTER XV. 

CITIES AND TOWNS, FORMED liV PUBLIC KiiTADUSIIMEK Tf?. DISAPPEAR A8 
BOVEUKIGNS AND OOTKRXQllS CHANGE THEIR ABODK8. 

On the 17th and 18th, we went on twenty miles to Palwiil, 
wliieh stands upon an immense mound in some pl!i!*es a hundred 
feet hi;;h, formed entirely of the debris of old buildings. There 
are an immense number of line brick buildings in ruins ; but m'»t 
one of brick or stone at present inhabited. The place was once, 
evidently under the former government the seat of some great 
public establislimonts, which, with tioir followers and deptiudents 
constituUid almost the entire pt)pulatiou. The occasion which 
keep'* such establi.sliments at a place no sonner passes away, than 
the place is deserted and goes to ruin as a mairer of course. Such 
is the history 'of Nineveh, Ibihvloij, and all cities which have 
owed their origin and support entirely to tlio public establishments 
of the sovereign — any revolution that changed the seat of gevera- 
ment depopulated a city. (| 

Sir Thomas Roe, the arnbrassador of James the 1st of Eng- 
land to the court of Dellii, during the reign of Jehangecr, passing 
throuirh some of the old capital cities of southern India, then 
deserted and in ruins, writes to the Archbishop ot Canterbury : 
‘‘ I know not by what policy llio Emperors seek the ruin of all 
the ancient cities which were nobl\ built, but now lie desolate and 
in rubbish. It must aiise from a wish to destroy all the ancient 
in order that fh^re might appear nothing gl’eafc to Jiave 
existed before their But these cities like all ilycit art 
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iiuf»p(»rte(l in tlie vsaine manner, by the residence ai’a court ami its 
'ei!»tablishnjents, become deserted as the seat of d<)miuion is 
changed. Nineveh, built by Niuus. out of the .spoils he brought 
back from the wide range of his com | lies t.s, continued to i)e the 
residence of tlie court and ti»e principal seat of iis milihjrv 
establishments for thirteen centuries, to the reigu of Sardana pains. 
During the whole of this time, it was the practice of Uie sovereigns 
t(' collect from all the provinces of the empire their ivf.pcctiNe 
quotas of troops, and to canton them within the city for one year, 
at the expiration of wliich they wore relieved by fresh tro(»[fS. In 
the last y^fvrs of Sardanapalns, four provrneeh (»f the empire, 
Media, Persia, Ilabyloiiia, ami Arihia, are said to have furiji>lu<l 
a quota of* four liiuidred ihoiisaml ; and in the rebellion which 
clos(‘d his reigu, these troops were often hifaten by those from the 
other [iroviuces of thtj eui|.»ir#*, ivhich couid nor have been mneii 
less in luiuiber. Ti;e .successful rehfd, Arhaee.s, tramslcrrcd tlo 
court and its append. tges to his own capital, ami Nineveh beeuiuu 
deserted ; and lor more than eighteen ceniiiries lost to the civi- 
lized woild. 

Baby loti in the .same manner ; and Susa, Ecbatana, Peisepolis, 
and Seleucia all, one after tl/o other, became deserted as .sovereign.:! 
changed tlteir residence, and with it the seaus of their public 
estaldishnients, which alone supported them, Tims Tiicbcs he- 
came d(‘serreJ i'or fiempliis, Memjdiij for Alexandria, and A!ev- 
tindria for Cairn, as tlie .'sovereigns ol’ Egypt changed theirs; imd 
thus it lia.s alvvay.s been in luJia, where cities have been almost all 
founded on the same basc.s, the re.sideDCc of princes or go vernois, 
and their public c.stai)li.shm(!nr.s civil, military, or ecclesiastical. 

The city of Kunouj, on the Ganges, when coutpiered by 
Mahomed of (rhuznee, is .stated by the. historians o? the com|ueror, 
to ji||g^^taine«l a st indiiig army of five hundred thousand i>'- 
l a due^ proportion of cavalry and elephants, thirty 
lops loT the sale ol pawms alone, and sixty ihousaiid 
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fjimilles of oppra girls. The pawn dealers and opera girls were 
pin t and parcel of the c )urt and its public establish rnents^ aud as 
much dependent tipon the residence of the sovereign, as the civil, 
inilitarv, nml eccle.siastical officers who afce tlioir pawns, and en- 
j )ved tlndr dancing and music ; and thi.s great city no sooner 
censed to he tlie residence of the sovereign, the great proprietor of 
air tlio hinds in the eonntrv, than it became deserted. 

After the estahlishment of the Mahornedan dominion in 
India, almost all the Iliruloo citio-*^ within the wide range of their 
cen([nest, became deserted as the jv C ’S'-arv consequence, as the 
military estahlishments were all <l<*stroyei! or disbanded, and the 
ndigions esrablishnn Tits scatferiM], their lands onfiscateii, their 
i(]<ils broken, and their temples either rediic/d to rains in the first 
chniruion of fanatical y.osil, or Icd’t deseriei and n-^glectefl to decay 
Iroin WiOit of those revepiies hy which alone they had lieen or 
ronid he suppi’rted. The towns and cities of the Roman empire, 
which owed tlieir origin to the same cause, the resilience of 
g-ivcrnors and their legion.s, or other public establishments, resisted 
.similar slna'ks with more endurance, because tljey had most of 
them ceased to depend upon the causes in which they originaled, 
and begun to rest upon other base.s^ When desirovel hy wave 
id’ter wave td’ barbarian conquest, they were restored f >r the most 
part hy tlie residence of olmroh dignitarii-s and thidr estahlish- 
meriLs; and the militarv estahlishmenU of th^^new order of things, 
instead of remaining as standing armies about the courts of 
pr inces, dispersed after every coinpaign like militia, to enjoy the 
fruits of the lands a'^signed for their muintenance, where alone 
they could be enjoyed in the rude state to which society had been 
J’eduoed, upon the lands theniscJvu^s. 

For some' time after the Mahcmed^n conque-^t of India, that 
part of it which wa.s brought efFectually under the new dominion, 
can hardly be considered to have had more than one^iry with its 
depeudent tpsYus and villages ; bccriise the Lftrperor cboij^to cuu- 
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Cf^otrate the greater part of his military establish men is aronncj 
the seat of his residence ; and this great city became deserted 
whenever he thought it necessary or convenient to change that 

seat. 

But when the Emperor began to govern his distant pro- 
vinces by viceroys, he was obliged to confide to them a share of 
his military establishments, the only public establishments which 
a conqueror thought it worth while to maintain ; and while they 
moved about in their respective provinces, the imperial camp 
became fixed. The great officers of state, enriched by the plunder 
of conquered provinces, began to spend their wealth in tlie con-? 
struction of mairnificont works f<»r private pleasure or public con* 
venience. , In time, the vicorovs began to govern tlieir provinces 
fcy means of deputies, who moved about their respective districts, 
and enabled their masters, the viceroys of provinces, to convert 
their camps into cities, winch in magtiificenco often rivalled that 
of the Emperor their master. The deputies themselves in timo 
found that they could govern their respective districts from a 
central point ; and as their camps hecaine fixed in the chosen 
spots, towns of considerable magnitude rose, and sometimes 
rivalled the capitals of the. Viceroys, The Mahoinedans had 
alwa}^8 a greater taste for architectural magnifieeuce, as well in 
iheir private as in their public edifices, than the Hindoos, who 
Bought the respect %nJ good wishes of mankind through the 
medium of groves and reservoirs diffused over the country for 
their benefit. Whenever a Mahomedan camp was converted into 
a town or city, almost all the means of individuals were spent in 
the gratification of this taste. Their wealth in money and move- 
ables would be, on their death, at the mercy of their prince— 
thejir offices would be conferred on strangers ; tombs and temples, 
i|^nd caravansaries, gratuitously for the public good, 
propitiate the Deity, and conciliate the good will of 
id might also tend to the advancement of their children 
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in tlio fferviee of the sovereign. The towns and cities which 
rose upon the sites of the standing camps of the governors of pro- 
vinces and districts in India, were many of them as much lidorned 
by private and public edifices as those which rose upon the stand- 
ing camps of the Mahomedan confjuerors of Sj>ain, 

Standing camps converted into towns and cities, it became 
in time necO'^sary to fortity with walls against surprise under any 
fiiidden ebullition among the cou(|uerecl people ; and fonificationg 
and strong garrisons often suggested to the bold and ambitious 
governors of distant provinces, attempts to shake oiY the imperial 
yoke. Tliat portion of the aunual revenue, which had hitherto 
flowed in copious streams of tribute, to the distant imperial capN 
fell, was now arrested, and made to augment the local establish, 
menu, adorn the cities, and enrieh the towns of the Viceroys, now 
become the sovereigns of independent kingdoms. The lieutenant, 
governors of these new sovereigns, possessed of fortifie»l towns, in 
their turn often shook otf the yoke of their masters in the sain® 
manner, and became in their turn the independent sovereigns of 
their respective districts. The whole resources of the couutriei 
subject to their rule, being employed to strongtliea and improve 
their condition, they sv'on became rich and powerful kingdoms, 
adorn with splendid cities and populous towns, since the public 
establishments of the sovereigns, among whom all the revenues 
where expended, spent all they received^ yi the purchase of the 
produce of the land and labour of the surrounding country, which 
reejuired no other inarked. 

Thus the successful rebellion of one Viceroy converted southern 
India into an independent kingdom ; and the successful rebellion 
of his lieutenant-governors innime divided it into lour independ- 
ent kingdoms, each with a stauuing army of a hundred thousand 
men, and adorned with towns and cities of great strength and 
magnificence. But they continued to depend upbn the causes in 
which they originated r-^tbe public establishments of tlj|_sovereign ; 
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and \vhen (he Emperor Akbar and lii.s siiccossors, aided hy tlieir 
own intestiue wars, had c<incjUHrel these soverei;i;ns, and aij[uiii 
reduced their kingdom to tributarv provinces, almost all these 
cities and towns became depopulated as tlio necessary coriscujuence. 
The public establishments were again moving uboiit with the 
courts and camps of the Emperor and his Viceroys ; nud drawing 
in their train all those who found employment mid subsistence 
in contributing to their efficiency atid en joviinmt. It, was not as 
our ambassador, in the simplicity ol' his heart, sii[)j)0'(c<i, the 
disinclination of the Emperors to see any other towns m iemficcjit, 
save those in vvbich they resided, whi(‘h destroyed them, but their 
ambition to reduce all independent kingdoms to tributary 
provinces. 
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C[I,\PTER XVL 

5II:RDKR or mu. KRAskR. AN1.> KXRCUTiON OF THK KAttAB 

At Pulwiil, ilr. Wihuut and Mr. Wright, who had come m 
bn'iiiioss, and Mr. (iiihbins, invaklAste 1 tind dined with us They 
complained s.ndly of tlio .solitude to which they were Cuiideined, 
hiH admitted that thiU’ should not be able to get through half so 
in nob busine.ss were they placed at a large station, and exposed to 
all the temptauoii.s ami dislractions of a gay and exteuMve circle, 
iior feel the same interest in tiudr duties, or sympathy wilh the 
|» 0 ()jd(\ as they do when thrown among tliem in this manner. To 
give young men good feelings towards tlie natives, the only gooda 
way is to throw ihem auioiig tlnmi at those cut stations in the 
curly part of tlmir caivor when all their feelings aie fresh about 
tlnmi. This holds goods, as weK with the military as the civil 
ofiic.M’, but more espeiMuIly with the latter. A young ofGcer at aa 
outpost with bis corps or part of it, For the f5i>t season or two, 
cr nitnonly lavs in a gmod .‘•tore offcclirj towards his men that' 
lasts him for life ; and a young gonrleman of the civil service lays 
in, in the saiUH manner, a goiMl store of sympathy and fellow feel- 
ing with the natives in general. 

Mr. Gubbins is the magistrate and collector of one of the 
three districts into which the Delhi territories are divided, and he 
has charge of Ferozeporw, the ivsuukmI estate of the late Nawab 
SinimsUomieen, wliich yieMs.a net revenue of about two hundred 
til •usaii.l nifhios a 1 lia' d almidy stated \hiit this Nawab 

tuuk yooJ care that Lis Mewaltcc plu’iidercrs sh^ltl not rob 
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nvifhin In^ own estate ; but lie not only gave them free permission to 
rob over the surrounding districts df uur territories, but encouraged 
them to do so, that he might share in their booty. He was a 
handsome young man, and an extremely agreeable companion ; 
but a most unprincipled and licentious character. iSo man who 
Was reputed to have a handsome wife or daughter w^as for a mo- 
ment safe within his territories. Tue following account of Mr. 
William Frasers assassination by this Nawuby may, I think, be 
relied upon. 

The Perczepore Jageer was one of the principalities created 
Under the principle of Lord Cornwelis's aeconi atlininistratioii, 
whioli was to make the security of Dm Ihitisli dominions depend- 
ent upon the divinioiis among the iiulopcndent native chiefs upon 
their frontiqrs. Tne person receiving tue gniut or couhrmation of 
such principaiiiy from the British government, ^‘pleilged hiimself 
to relinquish all claims to aid; and to inaiulain the peace in his 
o'wn possessions.*’ F(;rozepore was couferred by Lord Lake, in 
IbOJ, upon AhmuJ BuKsli, for liis dipiumuiic services, out of the 
teiTitoiics acquired by us west of tlie J mnna, during the Mu- 
Lratta wars. He had been the agent on the pait ot the Hindoo 
chiefs of Alwar, in aumidiince upon Lord Lake dnriug ilio< whole 
of that war. Ho was a grdat favourite; and his lordship’s 
personal regard for him was thought by those cliiefs, to have been 
80 favourable to their cau.se, that they conferred upon him the 
Pergunnah of Lolioro^ hereditary rent-free tenure. 

In 182-, Ahmud Buksh declared Shuinslioodcen, his eldest 
son, his heir, with the s inction of the British gevernment, and 
the Rajahs of Alwar. In February 1825, Slminsheodeen, at the 
request of bis father, by a formal dejd assigned over the Pergun- 
uah of Luharo, us a provison for his yuunger-brothers, by another 
mother, Ameenoodeen and Zeeoodeen;* ami in October, I82b, 


and Zeeoodeen’a motbcp ww.the iihow BeoUU, or wif© > 
Bow K]iuuum, or uiihlreaa. , 
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be was finally invested by his father with the management ; and 
the circum^Unce was notified to the British government, through 
the resident at Delhi, Sir Charles Metcalfe. Ahmud Buksb died 
in October, 1827. Disputes soon after arose between the brothers ; 
and they expressed a desire to submit their claims to the arbitral 
lion of Sir Edward Oolebroke, who had succeeded Sir Charles 
Metcalfe in the residency of Delhi. He referred the matter to 
the supreme government ; and by their instructions, under date 
lUh of April, 1828, he was authorised to adjust the matter. He 
decided that Shurnshoodeeii should make a complete and unen- 
nirnbercd cession to his younger brothers of the Pergunnah of 
Loharo, without the reservation of any right of interference in the 
luanageinent, or of any condition of obedience to himself whatever; 
and that Aineenoodeen should, till his younger brother came of age, 
pay into the Delhi treasury for him the annual sum of five thousand 
two hundred and ten rupees, as his half share of the net proceeds, 
to be there held in deposit for him ; and that the estate should, from 
the time he came of age, be divided between them in equal shares. 
This award was confirmed by government ; but Sir Edward was 
recommended to alter it for an annual money payment to the two 
younger brothers, if he could do so ^9ith the consent of the parlies. 
The Pergunnah was transferred, as the money payment could 
not be agreed upon ; and in September, Mr. Martin, who bad 
succeeded Sir E. Colebrook, proposed to government, that the 
Pergunnah of Loharo should be restored to Shumshoodeen, in 
lieu of a fixed sum of’ twenty-six thousand rupees a year, to be 
paid by him annually to his two younger brothers. This proposal 
was made, o.n the ground that Anieeuoodeen could not collect the 
I’evenues from the refractory landholders, (instigated, no doubt, 
^ the emissaries of Shumshoodeen,) and, consequently, could not 
pay his younger brother s reveniie-iato the treasury.| In oaloulat- 
the annual net revenue of ten thousand four ln||dred ami 
^'veuty rupees, fifteen ihou’^and of the ywr reveunej^ad been 
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as iho annual expenses of the mutual establialimenis nf 
the two brothers. To the arrangement proposed by Mr. Marlin, 
the Yt)nnger brothers strongly ol>jected ; and proposed, iii prefer- 
ence, to make over the Pergunnah to the British government, o?i 
condition of receiving the net revenue, whatever might be tho 
amount. Mr. Martin was desired by the Governor-general to 
effect this arrangement, should Aineenoodeen appear still to wish 
it ; bui. he preferred reiaining the management of it in his own 
bunds, in the liope that circumstances would improve. 

Sliiiinshoodeen, however, pressed his claim to the restoration 
of the Pergunnah so often, that it was at last, in September, 18oo, 
insisted upon by govorumeut, on the ground that Ameenoodeen 
had failed to fill til that article of the agreement which bound 
liim to pay annually into the Delhi treasury, five tliousaucl two 
hundred and ten rupees for liis younger brotlier, though that 
brother had never cornphiined ; on the contrary, lived wiih him 
on the best possible terms, and was as averse as himself to the 
'retransfer of the Perguuuah, on condition that they gave up their 
claims to a largo share of the moveable property of their late 
father, which luid been already decided in their favour in the 
conrr of first in.stauce. Mr. \V. Fraser, wl)o had succeeded to the 
office of Governor-generars representative in the Delhi territories, 
remonstrated strongly against this measure ; and wished to bring 
it again under the ootid deration of government, on the grounds 
that Zeeoodeen had never made any complaint against his brother 
Ameenoodeen, for want of punctuality in^the jmyment of his 
share of the net revenue after the payment of their mutual 
establishments ; that the two brothers would be deprived by this 
nieasuro/of an hereditary estate to* the value of sixty thousand 
rup<gi^|J||Pln perpetuity^ burthened with the condition, that 
lhc|nHi|med a suit already gained in the court of first in- 
stam^9|^mely to he gained in appeal, involving a sum that 
wouHyylPF, yield * them that auiiuul sum/at the moderate 
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interesf. of six per cent. TIk* groiimU alle^^ed hy him were not 
eoanidered valid ; and the IVrgniinah whs made over to Shum- 
shoodeen. The Pergiuniah now yields forty thousand Rupees a 
year, arid under good management may yield seventy thousand. 

At Mr, Fraser’s reoommendatiMii, AinecDoodeen went him- 
nelf to Calcutta, and is said to have prevailed upon itie govern- 
ment to take his case airaui into their consideration, Shnin- 
Bhoodeen had become a debauched and licentious cliaracter ; and 
having criminal, jurisdiction within his owm estate, no one’s wife 
or (hinghtei* was considered safe ; for when other means failed 
him, he did not scnip'e to employ assassins to effect his hated 
purposes, by removing the husband or father Mr. Fraser i>e- 
crone so disgusted with hiseontiuct, that he would not admit him 
into his house when he camo fo Delhi, thongli he haT, it may l)« 
said, brought him np as a child of his own ; indeeil he had been 
a$ fond of him as he could ho of a child of his own ; and the ]>oy 
Ti.sed to spend the greater part of his time with him. One day, 
after Mr. Fraser had ref u. set! to admit the Nawah to hi.s house, 
C«)loneI Skinner, liaving some apprehensions that by such slight.^ 
he might be driven to Si-ok revenge by assassination, is said to 
have »'eiiu)nstrated with .Mr. Fraser^ as lus oKli'st and mi»st valucvl 
friend. Mr. Fraser tfild him tliat he ct)nsidered the Nawah to be 
Btill hut a lioy ; and the only 'vay to iin]>rove htm was to treat 
him as such. It was, however, more by ll^eso slights, than by 
any supposed injuries, tliat Shumshoo lecn was exasperated ; and 
from that dav he dot^Tinined to have Mr. Fraser assassinated. 

Having prevailed upon a man, Knroem Khan, wlio wa.s at 
once his servant and boon companion, he sent him to Dellii with 
one of his carriages, which -^he was to have sold througli Mr. 
M’Pherson, an European merchant of the city. He was ordered 
to stay there ostensibly for the purpose ol learning the process of 
extracting copper fmm th.5 fossil containing the or^, and piirchjis- 
dogs for the Nawub. Ho was to wuUh his oppi^finity, aind 
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sboot Mr, Fiaser vrhenever he might find him out at nighf, 
attended by only one or two orderlies; to he in no haste, but to 
wait till he found a favourable opportunity, though it should be 
for several months. He had with him a groom named Koopla, 
and a Mehwatee attendant named Uneea, and they lodged in 
apartments of the Navvabs at Durreowgunge. He rode out 
morning and evening, attended by Uneea on foot, for throe 
months, during which time he often met Mr. Fraser, but never 
tinder circumstances favourable to his purpose; and at last, in 
despair, returned to Ferozepore. Uneea had importuned him for 
leave to go home to see his children, who had been ill ; and 
Kureem Khan did not like to remain without him. The Nawab 
was displeased with him for returning without leave, and ordered 
him to return to his post and effect the object of his mission, 
Uneea deoliued to return, and the -Nawab recommended Kureem 
to take somebody else, but he 'lad, he said, explained all his 
designs to this man, and it would be dangerous to entrust the 
secret to another ; and he could, moreover, rely entirely upon the 
courage of Uneea on any trying occasion. 

Twenty rupees were due to the tre^isury hy Uneea, on account 

of the rent of the little tenement he held under tljp Nawab ; and 

the treasurer consented, at the request of Kureem Khan, to receive 

this by small instalments, to be deducted out of the monthly 

wages he was to receive from him. He was, moreover,, assured 

that he ehould havo nothing te do but to cook and eat; and 

should share liberally with Kureem in the one hundred rupees 

be was taking with him in money, and the letter of credit upon 

the Nawab’s bankers ot Delhi, for one thousand rupees more, 

The Nawab himself ct^me with them as far as the village of 

c« 

pre be used to bunt; and there Kureem requested 
i^haoge his groom, as he thought Boopla too shrewd 
a purpose. He wanted, he said, a stupid, sleepy 
uld neitber «s)c i)or nuderatand ad^ibiog ; but the 
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Nawab told him that Roopla was an old and quite servant, npon 
whose fidelity lie could entirely rely; and Knreein consented to 
take him. Uneea’s little tenement, upon which his yi^ife and 
children resided, was only two miles distant, and he went to give 
instructions about t^athering in the harvest, and to take leave oj 
them. He told his wife that he was going to the capital on a 
difficult and dangerous duly, but that his companion. Kureera, 
would do it all no doubt. IJneea asked Knreem, before they left 
Nugeena, what was to be his reward ; and he told him that the 
Nawab had promised them five villages in rent-free teiime. LIneea 
wished to learn from the Nawab himself what he might expect ; 
and being taken to liim by Knreem, was assured that he and his 
family should bo provided for handsomely for the rest of their 
lives, if he did his duty \vell on this occasion. • 

On reaching Delhi they took up their quarterns near Colonel 
iSkinuer's house, in the BulvenPar's Ward, where they resided for 
two months. The Nawab had told Knreem to get a gnn made 
for his purpose at Delhi, or purchase one, stating that his guns , 
liiid all been purcliased through Colonel Skinner, and would lead 
to suspicion if seen in his pjssession. On reaching Delhi, Kureem 
purchased a^i^nld gun, and desired Uneea to go to a certain man 
in the Chandoree Choke, and get ?t made in the form of a short 
blunderbuss, with a peculiar stock, that would admit of its being 
concealed under a cloak ; and to say that ho was going to Gwalior 
to seek service, if any one questioned bin? The barrel was cut, 
and the insiruftient made exactly as Kureem wished it to be by 
the man whom he pointed out. They met Mr. Fraser every day, 
but never at night ; and Kureem expressed regret that the Nowab 
Kliould have so strictly enjoitjed him not to shoot him in the day 
time, which he thought be might do without much risk. Dneea 
got an attack of fever, and urged Kureera to give up the attempt, 
and return home, or at least permit him to do 8o,% Kureem him- 
wlf became weary, and said he would do so very soo|Jff he could 
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not succeed ; l)Ut that he should certainly shoot EuTopaan 
penthman hetorc be set out, and tell his muster that ho had taken 
iiliu for Mr. Fraser, to save appearances ! Uneea told him that tins 
was a question between l)im and his umsier, and no coneerii of Ins. 

At the expiration of two months, a peon came 16 learn wiiat 
they were doing. Kureem wrote a letter by him to the Nawat>, 
saying, ‘‘ that the dog he wished was never to be seen without ten 
or twelve people about him ; and that ho saw no cliance whatever 
of finding him, except in the midst of them ; but tl)at if he wished 
he would purchase this dog in tho midst of the crowd.’’ The 
Nawab wrote a reply, whicn was sent by a trooper, with oruera 
that it should be opened m presence of no one but Uneea. The 
contents were^^ I command you not to purchase tht' dog in 
presence of Itnany persons, as its price will bo greatly raised, You 
may purchase him before one person, or even two, but not before 
more. I am in no hurry, the lon^br the time you lake the better ; 
but do not return without purchasing the dog,'' That is, without 
killing Mr. Fraser I 

They went on every day to watch Mr. Frasers niovemenU. 
Leaving the horse with the giooin, souietimes iu one old ruin 
of the city, and sometimes in another, ready saddii^d for Hight, 
with orders that he should not bo exposed to the view of pas, '-era 
by, Kureem aud Uneea used to pace the streets, and on several 
occasions fell in with h^m, but always found iiim attended by too 
many iol lowers of one kind or another tor their purpu.'^e. At 
luHt, on Sunday, tl»e 13th of March, Kureeiu heard that 

Mr. Fraser was to attend a natch (dance) given l)y Hindoo Kao, 
the brother of tho Byza Bae, who then resided at Delhi ; and 
deigrraining to try whether he coiiW hot shoot him from liorse- 
bat^^Mmilway his groom as soou as he bad ascertained that 
r^wa:i actually at the dance. Uneea went in and mixed 
; and ns seuo as he ,mw Mr. Fraser rise to 
» iutimation, to Kureem, who ordered him to keep 
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hehind, and make off as fust as be could, as soon as he should hear 
the report of his gnu. 

A little way frotn Hindoo Rho’s house the road brauches (*ff; 
that to the left is straight, while that to the right is circuitous, 
3lr. Fraser was known always tc^ako the straight road, and upon 
that Kureern posted himself, as the road up to the place where it 
branched off was too pul)lic for liis pur[)Osc. As it happened, Mr. 
Fraeer, for the first time, took the circuitous road to the right, 
and reacdied his home without meeting Kureen ! Lneea placed 
himself at the cross wav, and waited there till Kureeni came up to 
hifu. On bearing that he had taken the right road, Kureein said, 
that a man in Mr. Fraser’s situation must be a strange (Kafir) 
unbeliever not to liave such a iliing as a torch with him in a dark 
night. Had he had vNdiat he ought,” he said, 1 shoulU not have 
lost him this time I ” 

They passed him on the road somewhere or other alinoat 
every atternoon after this for seven days; but could never fall in 
with him after dark. On the eighth day, Sunday, the 22ud of 
March, Kureein went as usual, in the forenoon, to the great 
Mosque, to say his prayers ; and on his way back in the afternoon 
he purchased •sf^me plums, wl;ich he was eating when he came up* 
to Uneea, whom he found cooking his dinner. He ordered his 
horse to be saddled immediately; and told IJneea to make haste 
and eat hi.s dinner, as he had seen Jlr. Frasjr at a party given by 
the Rajah of Kishengurh. When his time 1$ come,'" said Knreem, 
we shall no doubt find an opportunity to kill him, if we watch 
him carefully,*’ They left the groom at home that evening, and 
proceeded to the Durgah (cliurch) near the canal. Seeing 
Uneea with merely a stick in ilis hand, Kureein bid him go back 
*^nd change it for it sword, while ho >veut in and said his evening 
piayera. 

On being rejoined by Uneei, they took the rctid to canton- 
mouu, which passed by Mr. Fraser's house and Uneegpbaerved, 
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that the risk was Imrdly equal in this undertaking, he being on 
foot, while Kureem was on horseback : that he should be sure to 
be takcrt, while the other might have a fair chance of esca{)c.’» 
It was now quite dark, and Kureem bid him staiid by sword iu 
baud ; and if any body attempted to seize his horse when he fired, 
cut him down, and be assured, that wdiile he had life be would 
never suffer him, Uneea, to be taken. Kureem continued to 
patrole up and down on the high road, that nobody might notice 
him, while Uneea stood by the road side. At last, about 
eleven o'clock, tliey heard Mr. Fraser approach, attended by one 
trooper, and two Peons, on foot ; and Kureem walked his Imrse 
slowly, as if he had been going from the city to the earuonments, 
till Mr. Fraser eaiiic up within a few paces of him, near tlie gate 
leading into his hou>e. Kureem Khan, on leaving his hotise, had 
put one large ball into bis short blunderbuss ; and when confident 
that be should now have an opportunity of shooting Jlr. Frasor, 
he put in two more small ones. As Mr. Fraser^ horse was com- 
ing up on the left side, Kureem Khan turned round his ; and as 
be passed by, presented his blunderbuss fired — a!id all three balls 
passed into Mr. Fraser s breast. All three horses reared at the re- 
port and flesh — and Mr. Fraser-fell dead on the ground. Kureem 
galloped off, followed a short distance by the trooper, and the two 
Peons went off and gave information to Major Pew and Cornet 
Ilobinson, who re.side^*near the place. They came iu all haste to 
the spot, and bad the body taken to the deceased's own house ; 
but no signs of life remained. They reported the paurder to the 
magistrate, and the city gates were closed, as the assassin hud 
been seen to enter tlie city by the trooper. 

IXuoca ran home through the babul gate of the city, unper- 
ceive^^^lf^, lljureem entered by the A j mere gate, and passed 
first encampment of Hindoo Rao, to efface the traces 
When be reached their lodgings, be foiiud 
him; and Roopla, the groom, , seeing his horso 
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in a sweat, told him that he had had a narrow escape— -that Mr. 
Fraser had been killed, and orders given for the arrest of any 
horse-man that might be found in or near the city,' He told him 
to hold his tongue, and take care of the horse ; and calling for a 
light, he and Uneea tore up every letter he had received from 
Ferozepore, and dipped the fnagments in water, to efface the ink 
from them. Uneea asked him what he, had done with the bliimler- 
huss, and was told that it had been thrown into a well. Uneea 
now concealed three flints that he kept about him in some sand in 
the upper story they occupied, and threw an iron ramrod, and two 
spare bullets, into a well, near the mosque. 

The next morning, when he heard that the city gates had 
been all shut to prevent any one from going out till strict search 
sliould be made, Kureein became a good deal alarmed, and went 
to seek council from Mogul Beg, the friend of his master ; but 
when in the evening ho heard that they had been again opened, 
he recovered his spirits ; and the next day he wrote a letter to 
the Niiwab, saying that he had purchased the dogs that he wanted, 
and would soon return with them. He then went to Mr, 
M’Pherson, and actually purchased from him, for the Nawab, 
some dogs audplctures; and the following day seat Roopla, the 
groom, with them to Ferozepore, accompanied by two bearers. 
A pilgrim lodged in the same place with these men, and was 
present when Kurcem came home from the liurder, and gave his 
horse to Roopla. In the evening, after the departure of Roopla 
with the dogs, four nlen of the Goojur ca.ste came to the place, 
and Kureem sat down and smoked a pipe with one of them, who 
said that he had lost his bread by Mr. Fraser’s death, and should 
be glad to see the murderer punished that he was known o a e 
worn a green v^st, and he hoped he would soon bo discovered. 
The pilgrim came up to Kureem shortly after these four men 
vent away ; and said that he had heard from some one^that ho, 
Kurcem, was himself suspcelcd oi the muriler. 
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to Mogul Beg, who told him Dot to be alarmed, that, happily, the 
Regulations were now in force in the Delhi territory, and that he 
had only to stick steadily to one story to bo safe ! 

He now desired Ijneea to return to Ferozepore with a letter 
to the Nawah, and to assure him that he would be staunch and 
slick to one story, though they should seize him and confine him 
in prison for twelve years, “ He had,” he said* ‘‘ already sent off 
part of his clothes, and Uneea should now take away the rest, so 
that nothing suspicious should be left near him. 

The next morning Uneea set out on foot, accompanied by 
Islamoollah, a servant of xMognI Beg s, who was also the bearer 
of a letter to the Nawab. They hired two ponies when they 
became tired, but both flagged before they reatdied Nugeena, 
whence Uneea proceeded to Ferozepore on a mare belonging to 
the native collector, leaving Islamoollah behind. He gave bis 
letter to the Nawab, who desired him to describe the affair of the 
murder. He did so. The Nawab seemed very much pleased ; 
and asked whether Kureem appeared to be in any alarm. Uneea 
told him that he did not ; and ha»l resolved to stick to one story, 
though he should be imprisoned for twelve years. Kureem 
Khan,” said the Nawab, turning to the hrotlier-in-iaw oftlie 
former, Wasil Khan, and Hussun Alee, who stood near him 
‘‘ Kureem Khan is a very brave man, w1h)3o courage may be 
always relied on He gave Uneea eighteen rupees ; and told 
him to change his name, and keep close to Wasil Khan. Tiny 
retired together ; hut while Wasil Khan vvei^t to his house, Uneea 
stood on the road unperceived, but near enough to hear Hussun 
Alee urge the Nawab to have him put to death immediately, as 
the only chance of keeping the facial secret. He went off imme- 
diately to Wasil Khan, and prevailed upon him to give him leave 
to go home fo^that night to see his family, promising to be hack 

, forthwith ; but had not . been long at homo 
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he learned that Hussmi Alee, and another cofifiJontial servant of 
tiie Nawab, were come in search of him with some tro()[)er8. He 
concealed himself in the roof of his house, and heard them ^sk his 
wife and cliildren where he was, sayin;? tliey wanted his aid in 
getting out some hyenas they had traced into their dens in the 
neighhourhood. They were told that he had gone back to Feroze- 
|)ore, and returned ; but were sent back by the Nawab to make a 
more careful search for him. Before tliey came, however, he had 
gone oft' to liis fricniis Knnuiroodeen and Johuree, two brothers 
who resided in the lUo Rajah's territory. To thi.s [)lace he was 
followed by some Mehwaties, wliom the Nawab had indiiccil, 
under the promise of a large reward, to uiidertake to kill him. 
One night he went to two acquaiutance.s, Mukram and Slialiamut, 
in a neighi)oiiring village, and begged them to sem^ to some 
English gentleman at Delhi, and .s dicit tor him a pard»)n, on con- 
dition of his disclosing all tlm circumstances of Mr. Fniser's 
miirdei. They promised to get everytliing done for him through 
a friend in the police at Delhi, and set out for that purpose, while 
Uneea returned and concealed himself in the hills, in six days 
they came with a paper, purporting to be a promise of pardon, 
trom the ooifnrt)f Delhi, and ilesired Kumnrooden to intros) uee 
them to Uneea. He told them to return to him in three days, 
and he would do so ; but he went off to Uneea iu the hills, and 
told him that he did not think these inm^ had really got the 
papers from the English gentlemen — that they appeared to him to 
be in the service of ^the Nawab hilnseif! Uneea was. however, 
introduced to them when they came back, and requested that the 
paper might be read to him. Seeing tlirough their designs, lie 
airain made oft' to the hills, vvliile they went out in search, as they 
pretended, of a man to read it, but, iu leality, to get some people 
who were waiting iu the neighbourhood to assist in securing him^ 
and taking him off to the Nawao. ^ 

Finding, on their return, that Uneea had esc^ed, they 
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offered high rewards to the two brothers if they woidd assist ir\ 
tracing him ont ; and Johuree was taken to the Nawab, who 
offered him a very high reward if he would bring Uueea to him, 
or at least take measures to prevent his going to the English 
gentlemen. This was communicated to Uneea, who went through 
Bhurtpore to Bareilly, and from Bareilly to Secuudrabad, where 
he heird, iu the beginning of July, that both Kureom and the 
Nawab were to be tried for the murder ; and that the judge, 
Mr. Colvin, had already arrived at Delhi to conduct the trial. He 
now determined to go to Delhi and give himself np. On his way 
he was met by Mr. Simon Fraser s man, who took him to Delhi, 
where he confes^icd his share in the crime, became king’s evidence 
at the trial, and gave an interesting narrative of the whole affair. 

Two Tvater carriers, in attempting to draw up the brass jug 
of a carpenter, which had fallen into the well the morning after 
the murder, pulled up the blunderbuss which Kureem Khan had 
thrown into the same well. This was afterwards recognised by 
Uneea, and the man whom he pointd out as having made it for 
him. Two of the four Goojurs, who were mentioned as having 
visited Kureem immediately after the murder, went to Brigadier 
Fast, who commanded the troops at Delhi, fearing Jhat the native 
officers of the European civil 'functionari«33 might be iu the in- 
terest of the Nawab, and got then) made away with. They told 
him that Kureem Khan seemed to answer the description of the 
mau named in the pfuclamation the murderer of Mr. Fraser ; 
and he sent them with a note to the commissioner Mr. Metcalfe, 
who sent tlmm to the magistrate, Mr. Fraser, who accompuniod 
them to the place and secured Kureem, with some fragments 0 } 
important papers. The twxt .Mab Watties, who he»d been sent to as- 
saesinsto Uneea, were found, and they confessed the fact : the 
brother of Uneea, Rahmnt, was found, and ha described the dilfi- 
to escape from the Nawab’s people sent to mur* 
thQ 4e|iQsed to lio had 
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during the time he was employed as Kureem’s groom at Delhi, 
Sevc^ral men deposed to having met Kureem, and heard him ask- 
ing after Mr, Fraser a few days before the murder. The peons 
who were with Mr. Fraser when he was shot, deposed to the 
iiorso which he rode at the time, and which was found with 
him. 

Kureem Khan and the Nawab wmre both convicted of the 
crime, sentenced to death, and executed at Delhi. 1 should men- 
tion that suspicion had immediately attached to Kureem Khan ; 
he was known for some time to have been lur ;ing about Delhi, 
on the pretence of purchasing dogs ; and it was said that had the 
Nawab really wanted dogs, he would not have sent to purchase 
them by a man whom he admitted to bis table, and treated on 
terms of equality. He was suspected of having been employed 
on such occjifiions before— known to be a good shot, and a good 
riiler, who could fire and reload Very quickly while his horse was 
in full gallop, and called in consequence tho Bharmaroo, His 
hor.se, which was found in the stable by the Goojiir spies, who had 
before been in Mr. FraseFs service, answered the description 
given of the murderers’ horse by Mr. Fraser’s attendants ; and the 
Nawab was l«wwwn to cherish feelings of bitter hatred against 
Mr. Fraser. 

The Nawab was executed some time after Kureem, on Thurs- 
day morning, the 3rd of October, 1835, cli>s*j out.side the north, 
or Cashmere Gate, leading to the cantoumenis. Ho prepared 
himself for the execution in an extremely rich and beautiful dress 
of lij{hti green, the colours which martyrs wear ; but he was made 
to ejf change this, and he then chose one of simple white, and wag 
too conscious of his guilt to ur^Je strongly his claim to wear what 
dress he liked on such an occasion. 

The following crops were drawn up around the gallows, form* 
ing three sides of a square: the first regiment of* cavalry, the 
tveaiieth, tljirty>niuth, auJ sixty-iiiath regiments of ||tiye in- 
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faatry; Major Pew’s light field battery, and a strong party of police. 
On ascending the scatfold, the Nawab manifested symptoms of 
disgust at the approach to his person of the sweeper, who was to 
put the rope round his neck; but he soon mastered his feelings, 
and submitted with a good grace to his fate. Just as be expired 
his body made a last turn, and left his face towards tbe wetity or 
the tonih oj his prophet, which the Mahomedans of Delhi consider- 
ed a miracle, indicating tiiat ho was a martyr — not as beiiig inno- 
cent of the murder, but* as being executed for the murder of an 
mheiievtr! Pilgrimages were for some time made to the Nawab’s 
tomb; but 1 believe they have long since ceased with the siort 
gleam of sympathy that his fate excited. Tlie only people that 
still recollect him with feelings of kindness are the prostitute.^ 
and dancing women of the city of Delhi, among whom most of 
his revenues were squandered. In the same manner was Wuzeer 
Alee recollected for many years by the prostitutes and dancing 
women of Benares, after the massacre of Mr. Cherry and all the 
European gentlemen of that station, save one, Mr. Davis, who 
bravely defended himself, wife, and children, against a host, 
with a hog spear, on the toj) of his hoine. No European could 
pa.ss Benares for twenty yenvj^ after Wuzoer Alee“s arrest and 
confinement in the garrison of Fort William, without hearing 
from the windows songs in his praise, and in praise oi tho 
massacre. t 

It is supposed that the Nawab, Tyz Mahomed Khan, of Ghnj- 
per, was deeply implicated in this murder, though no proof of it 
could be found. He died soon after the execution of Shumshoo- 
deen; and was succeeded in his fief by his eldest eon, Tyx Alee 
Khan. This fief was bestowed or? the father of the deceaMcd, 


whose name was Nijabut Alee Khan, by Lord Lake, on the ter- 
iniij^»|||^m war in 1805, for tbe aid he had given to the re- 
treHHyS under Colonel Mouson.. 

bumstatfee attending the execution of the Nawab 
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Rhnnislioodeei), seems worthy of remark. The magistrate, Mr. 
Frascott, desired his crier to go through the city the evening 
before the execution, and proclaim to the people, that those who 
might wish to he present at the execution were not to encroach 
upon the line of sentries that would be formed to keep clear an 
allotted space round the gallows — nor to carry with them any 
kind of arms; but the crier, seemingly retaining in his recollection 
only the words arms and sentrieSy gave out, after his 0 0 

yeSy that the sentries had orders to use their arms, and shoot any 
man, woman, or child that should presume to go outside the wall 
to look at the execritiun of the Nawab! No person, in consequence, 
ventured out till the execution was over, when they went to see 
the Nawab himself converted into smoke ; as the general impression 
was, that as life should leave it, the body was to be blown oft into 
the air by a general discharge of musketry and artillery! Mogul 
Beg was acquitted for want of judicial prout of his guilty partici- 
paliua in the crime. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

MARRIAGE OF A JAT CHIEF. 

On the I9th Wo came on to llalumgur, fifteen miles over 
plain, better cultivated and more studded with trees than that 
which we had been coming over for many days before. Tlio 
water was nearer the surface — more of the fields were irrigated ; 
and those which were not so, looked better ; range of sandstone 
hills, ten miles off to tiie west, running north and south. Balum- 
gur is held in rent-free tenure, by a young Jat chief, now about 
ten years of age. He resides in a mud fort, in a handsome palace 
built ill the European fashion. In an extensive orange garden, 
close outside the fort, he is building a very handsome tomb over 
the spot where his father s elder brother was buried. The whole 
is formed of white and black marble, and the lim^rwhile sand- 
stone of Koopbass, and so well conceived and executed as to 
make it evident, that demand is the only thing wanting to cover 
India with works of art equal to any that were formed in the pal- 
my days of the Mahoraedan empire. The Uajah's young sister had 
just been married to the sou of the JAt chief of Naba, who wasac- 
cumpanied in his matrimonial visit (berat)by the chief of Ludora, 
and the son of the Seikh chief of Puteealee, with a cortdge of one 
hundred elephants^ and above fifteen thousand people. The 

h itf a military nation formed out of the JaU, (who were without 
caul 08 of tho lliodooa,) by that strong bond of union, the 
and plunder. Their religiouaand civil codes aro the Goorunls, 
/.heir rep?ited pfopheU, the last of whom was Gooroo Qovind, 

iluLjeet jijiog stamps hra gold ouiua with this JegciiU, “ thu 
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young chief of Balunigur mustered a corl(?ge of sixty elephantsc 
and about ten thousand men, to attend him out in the Maekbal^ 
to meet and welcome his guests. Tha bridegroom^s party* had to 
expend about six hundred thousand rupees in this visit alone. 
They scattered copper money all along the road from their homes 
to within seven miles of Balumgur. From this point to the gate 
of the fort they had to scatter silver; and from this gate to the 
door of the palace they scattered gold and jewels of all kinds*. 
The son of the Puteealee chief, a lad of about ten years of age, 
sat upon his elephant with a bag containing six hundred gold 
mohiirs, of two guineas each, mixed up with an infinite variety 
of gold earrings, pearls, and precious stones, which he scattered 
2*n handfuls among the crowd. The scattering of the copper and 
silver bad been left to inferior hands. The costs of the* family of 
tlie bride are always much geater than that of the bridegroom. 
They are obliged to entertain, at their own expense, all the bride- 
groom’s guests as well as their own, as long as they remain; and 


sword, the fot victory, and conquest, were quickly found in the grace of 
Gooroo Goviiid Sing.” This prophet died insane in the end of the seventeenth 
century. He was'iSie sou of a priest, Teg Ijahadur, who was made a martyr of 
by the bigoted Mahomedans of Patna, in 1675. The son became a Peter the 
hermit, in the same manner as Hergovind before him, when his father, the 
prophet Arjunmul, was made a martyr by the fanaticism of the same people , 
A few more such martyrdoms would have set the S'Hkhs up for ever. They 
admit converts freely, and wliile they have a fair prospect of conquest and 
plunder they will find thpm ; but when they cease they will be swallowed up 
in the great ocean of Hindooism, sinoe they have no cbance of getting up 
‘ an army of martyrs ” whi'e we have the supremo power. They detest us for 
the same reason that the military followers of the other native chiefs detest us, 
because we say, ** thus far shall you 'go and no farther," in your career of oon- 
quest and plunder. A.S governors, they are even worse than the Mahrattas — 
utterly detestable. They have not the slightest idea of a duty towards the 
people from whose industry they are pre vu&ed. Such a thing wan never dreamed 
by a Seikh, They continue to rocehe in marriage the daughters of Jati, a» 
in this cmi but the/ will not gi^o their daughters in marriage to 
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over and above this, on the present occasion, the Rajah gave a 
rupee to every person that came, invited or uninvited. An im- 
mense concourse of people had assembled to share in this donation , 
and to scramble for the money scattered along the road ; and ready 
money enough was not found in the treasury. Before a further 
supply conld be got, thirty thousand more had collected, and every 
one got nia rupee. They have them all put into pens like sheep. 
"When all are in, the doors areo{>ened at a signal given, and every 
person is paid his rupee as he goes out. Borne European gentle- 
men were standing upon ihe top of the Rajah’s palace, looking 
at the processiort as it entered the fort, and passed underneath ; 
and the young cliief threw up some handfuls of pearls, gold, and 
jewels among them. Not one of them would of course con- 
descend to stop to take up any; hut their servants showed none of 
the same digni lied forbearance. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

COLLEOIATR KVPOWMKNT OF MAIIOMBDAN TOMBS AND MoBQtJBfI. 

On tho 20th, we cfimo to Rudderpore, twelve miles over a 
plain, with the range ot hills on oiir left approaclimg nearer and 
neater the road, and separating us from tOe oM city of Delhi. 
We passed through Fureedpore, once a large town, aftd called 
alter its founder, Sheikh B'urreed, whose mosque is still in good 
order, though there is no person A) reud or hear prayers in it. 
We passed also two line bridges, one of three and one of four 
arches, both over what were once streams, but are now dry beds of 
sjmd. The whole road shows signs of having been once thickly 
peopled, and highly adorned with useful and ornamental work® 
when Delhi its glory. Every handsome mausoleum among 

ilahomedans was provided with its mosque, and endowed by the 
founder with the means of maintaining men of leaiuiug, to read 
their Koran over the grave of the deceasprt^and in his cliapel ; 
and as long as the endowment lasted, the tomb continued to be 
at the same time a college. They read the Quoran morning and 
evening over the grave* and prayers in the chapel at the stated 
periods ; and the rest of their time is commonly devoted to the 
instruction of the youths of thei^ neighbourhood, either gratis dr 
lor a small cousideration. Apartments in the tomb were usually 
Ret aside for the purpose ; aud these tombs did teu times more for 
education in Hindoostan, than all the colleges fornieil especially 
hir the purpose. We might suppose, that ruljars who formed and 
endowed such works all ovey lho land, must have had more of the 
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respect and the affections of the great mass of the people than we, 
wjio, as my friend upon the Jumna has it, “ build nothing but 
private dwelling-houses, factories, courts of justice, and jails,*' can 
ever have ; but this conclusion would not be altogether just. 
Though every mosque and mausoleum was a scat of learning, that 
learning, instead of being a source of attraction and conciliation 
between the Mahomedans and Hindoos, was, on the contrary, a 
source of perpetual repulsion and discord between them— it tend- 
ed to keep alive in the breasts of tho Mussulmans a strong feeling 
of religious indignation against the worshippers of idols ; and of 
dread and hatred in those of the Hindoos. .The Quorau was the 
book of books, spoken by God to the angel Gabriel, in parts as oc- 
casion required, and repeated by him to Mahomed ; who, unable to 
write himself, dictated them to any one who happened to be pre- 
sent when be received the divine communications ;* it contained 
all that it was ^YO^th mau*s while to study or know— it was from 
the Deity, but at the same time coeternal with him— it was bis 
divine eternal spirit, inseparable from him from the beginning, 
and, therefore, Jike him, uncreated. This book, to read which was 
of itself declared to be the highest of all species o[ worb^ipt taught 
war against the worshippers'of idols, to be of all merits the great- 
est in the eye of God ; and no man pould well rise frum the 
perusal without the wish to serve God by some act of outrage 
against them. Th^se buildings were, therefore, looked upon hj 
the idipdoos, who composed the great mass ot the people, as a 


• Magomed in to have received these oommauioations in e>il t 

SQinetimea while ridjug along the road pn hii qamel, he became suddenly red in 
the face, and greatly agitated; he made hin camel ait down immediat«ly» 
palled for some one to write. Hi** rhapijodiea were alj wfitten at the titne tn 
liaavea and thrown iqcp a bg*. Cfabriel ia Relieved to have iqade him repeat over 
the whole ont> every jre^r during the mouth of Ramzan. 0ii the 
M&homed tuld hk foRowerf, that .the angel had madia him repeat them 
twipa ye^f, and thaf h* «ure woqld not live ty receive another vwit . 
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kind of religious volcanos, always ready to explode, and pour out 
their lava of intolerance and outrage upon the innocent people of 
the eurrou nding country. 

If a Hindoo fancied himself injured or insulted by a Mahomet 
dan, lie was apt to revenge himself upon the Mahomedans gene- 
rally, and insult their religion by throwing swines flesh, orawine's 
blood, into one of their tombs or churches ; and the latter either 
flew to arms at once to avenge their God, or retaliated by throwing 
the flesh or the blood of the cow into the fi rst Hindoo temple afc 
hand, which made the Hindoos fly to arms. The guilty and the 
wicked commonly escaped, ^yhile numbers of the weak, the innocent, 
and the unoffending were slaughtered. The magni ficent, buildings, 
therefore,iu8tead of being at the time bonds of union, were commonly 
sources of the greatest discord among the whole community, and of 
the most painful humiliation to the Hindoo population. During the 
bigoted reign of Ourungzebe 5nd his successors, a Hindoo’s pre»* 
sence was hardly tolerated within sight of these tombs or churches ; 
and had he been discovered entering one of them, he would 
probably have been hunted down like a mad dog. The recollec- 
tion of such outrages, and the humiliations to which they gave 
rise, assoela^d as thoy always are in the minds 6f the Hindoos 
with the sight of these buildings,* are perhaps the greatest soujce 
of our strength in India ; because they at the same time feel, 
that it is to us alone they owe the protection which they now enjoy 
from similar injuries. Many of my countfymen, full of virtuous 
indignation at the outrages which often occur during the pro- 
cessions of the Mohurum, particularly when these happen to take 
place at the snme time with some religious procession of the 
Hindoos, are very anxious tkat our government should interpose 
its authority to put down both. But these processions and oc-% 
casional outrages are really sources ot great strength to us j 
they show at code the necessity for the iuterpositi^a of an impart 
tiel tribunal, ml n dlsposjitioa on. the part of the rulers to int§^ 
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pose irrtparHally. The MahomeJan festivals are regulated hy 
the lunar, and tho^o of the Hindoos by the st)l:u year ; and 
they cross each other every thirty or forty yours, and furnish 
fair occasions for the local authorities to interpose effectually. 
People who receive or imagine insults or injuries, commonly post- 
pone their revenge till these religious festivals come round, when 
they hope to bo able to settle tlieir accounts wirh impunity 
among the excited crowd. The mournful procession of the 
Mohurum, when the Mahomedans are inflamed to madness by 
the recollection of the really affecting incidents of the massacre 
of the grandchildren of their prophet, and by the images of their 
tombs, aa«l their sombre music, crosses that of the Hooloe, in 
which the Hindoos are excited to tumultuous and licentious joy 
by their bacchanalian songs and dances every thirty-six years ; 
and they reign together for some four or five days, during which 
the scene, in every large town, is really terrific. Tlie processions 
are liable to meet in the street, and the lees of the wine of the 
cHindoos, or the red powder which is substituted for them, is liable 
to fall upon the tombs of the others. Hindoos pass on, forgetting 
in their saturnaliuii joy, all distinctions of age, sex, or religion, 
their clothes and persons besmeared with the red powder, which 
is«moistened and thrown from ali kinds of machines over friend and 
foe ; while meeting these come the Mahomedans, clothed in their 
green mourning, with gl(>oniy downcast looks, beating their breasts, 
ready to kill themselves, and too anxious for an excuse to kill any- 
tody else. Let but one drop of the lees of joy fivll upon the image 
of the tomb as it pa.sses, and a hundred swords fly from their 
scabbards ; many an innocout person falls ; and woo be to the 
town in which the magistrate is not al hand with his poiloe and 
military force. Proudly conscious of their power, the magistrates 
refuse to prohibit one class from laughing because the othei^ 
happens to be \v8eping ; and the Hindoos, ou such occasions, laugh 
the more heartSy to let the world see that they are free lo do so. ' 
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A very learned Hindoo once told me in central India, that tbo 
oracle of Mahadeo had been, at the same time, consulted at three 
of his greate.-t tembles— one in the Deccan, one in Rajpootana, 
and one I think in Bengal — as to the result of the government 
of India by Europeans, who seemed determined to fill all the 
high offices of administration with their own countrymen, to the 
exclusion of the people of the country. A day was appointed for 
the answer ; and when the priest came to receive it, they found 
Mahadeo (Sewa) himself, with an European comidexiou, an4 
dressed in Euro[jeaii clothes ! He told them, ‘^tbat their European 
government was in reality nothing mure than a multiplied iucar- 
niitiou of himself ; and that he had come among them in this 
shape, to prevent their cutting each others throats as they had 
been doing for some centuries past ; that these, his incarnations, 
appeared to have no religion themselves, in order that they 
might bo tho more impartial arbitrators, between the people 
of so many different creeds and seotwS, who now inhabited the 
country ; that they must bo aware that they never had before 
been so impartially governed, and that they must continue to 
obey these their governors, without aitempling to pry further 
into futnmy the will of their gods.” Mahadeo pertorms a 
part in the great drama of the Ramaeii,or tho rape of Beeta ; and 
he is the only figure there that is represented with a white 
face] 

I was one day praising the law of primogeniture among onr-' 
solves, to a Mahomgdau gentleman of high rank ; and defendiogi 
it on the ground, that it prevented that rivalry and bitterness of 
feeling among brothers, which were always found among tha. 
Mahomedans, whose law presSribes an equal divison ot property, 
feal and personal, among tho sons, and the choice oj the wii^cet 
among them as sucoes^ior to the government. “ Ibis, said h^^ 
is no doubt the source of our weakness ^ but wSiy should you 
coademu a law which, .is to you a source, of so much strength J 
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i oqB day/* said he, asked Mr. Seaton, the Qoveinor'generars re- 
preMnUtive at the court of Delhi, which of all things he bad seen 
in India* he liked best? ‘ You have/ replied be smiling/ a small 
species of melon called phoot, (disunion,) this is the thing we like 
best in yonr land/ There was,” continued my Mahomedan friend, 
" an infinite deal of sound political wisdom in this one sentence. 
Mr. Seaton was a very good, and a very wise man — our European 
governors of the present day are not at all the same kind of 
thing. 1 asked Mr. B., a judge, the same question many years 
afterwards, and he told us that he thought the rupees were the 
best things he had found in India. I asked Mr. T., the commis* 
sioner, and he told me that be thought the tobacco which be 
smoked in his hookah was the best thing. And pray sir, what 
do you think the best thing ? ” 

“ Why, Nawab Sahib, I am ^Iways very well pleased when 
I am free from pain, and can get my nostrils full of cool air, and 
my mouth full of cold water in this hot land of yours ; and I 
think most of my countrymen are the same. Kext to these, the 
thing we all admire most in India, Nawab Sahib, is the entire 
(exemption which you, and I, and every other gcntlemt^, native 
or European, enjoy from the t^xes which press so^eavily upon 
them in other countries. In Cashmere, no midwife is allowed to 
attend a woman in her confinement till a heavy tux has been paid 
to Runjeet Sing for tlte infant ; and in England, a man cannot 
let the light of heaven into his house till he has paid a tax for the 
window.” » 

“Nor keep a dog, or shoot a partridge in the jungle, I am told,” 
said the Nawab. I 

“ Quite true, Nawab. Sahib/” 

"Hindoustau, sir,” said he, "is after all the best country in, 
the world ; thn*only thing wanted. is a little more (roozgar) cia* 
ploymeut fur |he educated classes uader goveratoeot.’* 
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"True, Nawab Sahib, we might, uo doubt, greatly multiply , 
tliis einploymcut to the advantage of those who got the places, 
but we should have to multiply at the same time the titles, to 
the great disadvantage of those who did not get them.” 

" True, very true, sir,*’ said luy old friend. 
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CflAITER XIX. 

THE OLD t'lTY OF DELHI. 

On ihe 2Isfc, wo went on inilen to tlio Kooftih Meennr, 

across the raiioe (»i' siindstono bills, which rise to the height of 
about two hundred feet, and run north ami souili. Tlie rocks ure 
for tlie ino.st f>art naked, but here and there Die soil between them 
is covered ivith farnii^hed grass, and a few stunted shrubs ; any- 
tliincr more unprepossessing can hardly be conceived than the 
aspect of these hills, which seeiiF to servcMio other purpose than 
to store tip heat for the people of the great city of Dtdhi. V\ o 
passed through a cut in this range of hills, made apparently hy 
the stream of the river dumna at some remote period, and about 
(me hundred yards wide at the entrance. This cut is crossed liy 
an eiiorinons stone wall, running north and sont[^ anci intended 
to shut in the waters, and for^ui a lake in the opening beyond it. 
Along the brow of tlio precipice, overlooking the northern end 
of lilt* wall, is llie stupendous fort of T«i/I(bickalniil, built by tlie 
Emperor Tuglduck tlii* 1st, of the sandstones ol the range ot hilis 
on which it stands, cut itito enormous stjuare blocks. On the 
brow of the opposite side of the precipice, dverlooking the south- 
ern end of the wall, stands the fort of Mohumadahad, built i»y 
this Emperor s son and successor,^ Mahomed, and resembling 
all things that built hy his father. These fortresses overlociked 
the lake, with the old city of Delhi spread out on the opposite 
side of it to tljp west. There is a third fortrc.ss upon an isolated 
hill, east oi the great harrier wall, said to have been built in 
lionoiir ol Ih.-i inaiter hy the Em[JoruJ. Tughluck's barber. 
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I'rnpnror's tomb stands npoii an isolated rook in the middle of 
tli(‘ once lake^ now plain, about a mile to the west of the barrier. 
Nvall. The r()ck is connected with the western extrerniUy of tho 
iKirfhorn fortr(*ss, by a causeway of twenty-five artrhes, and 
about one hundred and fifry yards lon'jf. Tliis is a fine tomb, 
and contains in a s(|iiare centre room tlie rcnnaijis of the Kinperor 
Tiichinck, his wife, and ills son. The tonih is built, of red sand- 
stone, and ftmanoniiti'd hy a dome of white mar))le. Tlie three 
graves inside are built of brick, covered with stucco work. 

'riie onter siile.s of the tomb slope ali_t(litly irjwards from the 
base, in tiic form of a pyramid : but tlie innor w ills ar»4 of course 
]>erpendi(‘nlar. The imf>r'\^sion left on tlie mind afror ^oim; 
over the niins of the>e snipeiidoiis fortificitions is, that the arts 
which contribute to the comfoi-ts and elegancies of life* must have 
been in a verv rude state when they were raisetl. Domestic, 
architecture must have been ^wretcheil in the extreme. Tho 
iuiildings are all of stotie, and almost all witliotn cement, and 
seem to liave lieen raised by giants, and for giants \vliose arms , 
were against everybody and evcrvbody’s arm against them. I’iiis 
was indeed the state of the Paian sovereigns in India — iliey were 
the creatuTi'S *)f their armies; and their armies wtu'c aiw>tvs 

f 

einploved against the people, who fean‘d and dcU‘.sted tlnmi all. 

The Kinperor Tughluck, on Ins lelnrii at the head ot the 
ftrmy, which he had led into ll^ngal to (^»asnse some rebellious • 
stihjects, was m(‘t at Afghanpore by his eldest son flonah, 
wliom he had left, in, the government of tln^ eaf)ital. Tln^ prince, 
had in three days raised here a palace of woo l lor a grand enter- 
tainment to do honour to his father's return ; and wlmn th« 
Kmperor signified his wish to^retire, all the courtiers rushed out 
before him to he in attendance, and among the rest, »Ionah himself. 
I^'ive attendants only remained when tlie Emperor ro.se from Ins 
and at that moment the building fell inane? crn.slied them 
and their mustei ! tlonah had bven vseut at the head of an army 
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into the Deccan where ho collectej immense wealth from the 
plunder of the palaces of princes and the temples of their priests, 
the only places in which much wealth was to be found in thoso 
days. This wealth he tried to conceal from his father, whose 
death he probably thus contrived, that he might the sooner have 
the free enjoyment of it with unlimited power. Only thirty 
years before, Allaooddeen, returning in the same manner at the head 
of an army from the Deccan loaded with wealth, murdered the 
Emperor Feroze the 2nd, the father of his wife, and ascended 
the throne. Jonah ascended the throne under the name of 
Mahomed the 3rd ; and after the remains of his father had been 
deposited in the tomb I have described, he passed in great pomp 
and splendour from the fortress of Tiighluckabad, which his 
father had^just then completed, to tl)e city in which the Meenar 
stands, with elephants before and behind loaded with gold and 
silver coins, which were scattered among the crowd, who every- 
where hailed him with shouts of joy! The roads were covered 
with flowers, the houses adorned with the richest stuflfs, and the 
streets resounded with music ! 

fje was a man of great learning, and a great ^patron of 
learned men ; be was a great ^founder of churobts,'had prayers 
read in them all at the prescribed times, and always went to 
prayers five times a day himself.'^ Ido was rigidly temperate 


* A Mahomedan tnust., if he can, say his prayers with the prescribed 
forms five tiiijes in the twenty. four hour.s; and on Friday, wddch ii their 
►abbath, he must, if be can, say these prayers in tlie'church-miisjid. On other 
days he may say them where he pleases. Every prayer mast begin with tlie 
first chapter of the Koran— this is the grace to every prayer. This f'aid, 
the person may put ip what other praters of iho Koran he pleases, and 
a»k for that which he most wants as long as it does not injure othur 
Mussulmans. This is the first chapter of the Koran ; “ Fraise btJ to God the 
Lord of all creatures- the most merciful— the king of the day of judgment, 
Thee do we wor<f^ip ; and of thee do we beg assistance. Direct us in the 
w*y—in the way of those to whom then hast beep gracious ; not of those 
agaiait who m thoa art iorenied, nor of thole who go astray. \ 
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lilmaelf in his habits, an<i discouraged all intemperance in others. 
These things secured him panegyrists throughout the empire 
during the twenty -seven years that he reigned over it ; though 
perhaps he was the most detestable tyrant th:it*ever filled a 
throne. He would take his armies out over the most populous 
and peaceful districts, and bunt down the innocent and unoffend- 
ing people like wild beasts, and bring borne their beads by thou- 
sands to hang them on the city gates for his mere amusement 1 
He twice made the whole people of the city of Delhi eniigrate 
with him to Dowlutabad, in southern India, which he wished to 
make the capital, from some foolish fancy ; and during the whole 
of his reign, gave evident signs of being in an unsound state of 
mind ! 

■ 

There was, at the time of his father’s death, a saint at Delhi, 
named Nizamoodeeu Ouleea, m* the saint, who was supposed by 
supernatural means to have driven from Delhi, one night in a 
panic, a large army of Moguls under Tnrmachurn, who invaded 
India from TrarisSoxiana, in 1303, and laid close siege to the city 
of Delhi, in which tlie Emperor Allaooddcen was shut up without 
troops to defend himself, liis armies being engaged in southern 
India, H is very likely that he Jid strike this army with a panic 
by getting some of their leaders assassinated in one niglit. He 
was supposed to have the ‘‘ dud-ol-jliffhy ” or supernatural purse ^ 
as his private expenditure is said to have^been more lavish even 
than that of the Emperor himself, while he liad no ostensible 
source of income wiiatever. The Emperor was either jealous o1 
his influence and display, or suspected him of dark crimes, and 
threatened to humble him when he returned to Delhi. As h< 
upproached the city, the friends of the saint, knowing the rosoluU 
spirit of the Emperor, urged him to quit tbe capital, as be hac 
been often heard to say, **' Let ne but reach Delh^, and this proud 
priest shall be humbled!’' The only reply that the saint would 
ever deign to give from the time the iaiperiul army left Bengal, 
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till it wns within ono Ktag^oftho capital, wft» “ Delhi door imt.’' 
Delhi \» still tar off! This is now beconie a proverb over the east, 
fqnivaleni to our, “there is many a slip between the ciip acirl the 
lip.” It ifl probable, that the saint had some understanding with 
tlie son in his plans for the murder of his father ; it is possibh*, 
that his numerous wanderinij disciples may in realiry h ive hoeu 
murderers and robbers : and that he could at any time have pro- 
enr* d thronsrh them the assassination of the Kmperor. The 
Mahomedan Thuf^s, or assassins of India, certainly looked upon 
him as one of the ^reat founders of tindr system ; and used to 
make piierima^:;es to his tomb as such : and as die came ori^rjnallv 
from Persia, and is considered hv his <;reatest adininws to have 
been in his youth a roldier, it is not altogeiher impossible that lie 
may have been originally one of the assassins or disciples of the 
old man of the aiountains amj that lie may have set np the 
system of Thuggee in India, and derived a great portion of liis 
income from it. Emperors now prostrate themselves at his tomb 
and aspire to have their bones placed near it. While u’andcring 
about the ruins, I remarked to one of the learned men of tlie place 
who attended us, that it was singular Tugliluck’s Imildincs should 
be so rude coinjiared with those^of Yiilteernush, wholiad reigm d 
more than eighty years liefore him. ‘’Nut at all singular,” said 
^ he ; ^Svas he not under the curse of th.e holy saint Nizamoodeen? ’ 
what had the Enfperor done to incur the holy injins cuisc^ 
'‘He had taken by force toemyloy upon his palaces, several of the 
masons whom the holt/ man was employing lipoii a c/uivchj «‘dd 
he. 

The Kootnb Meenar was, I thjpk, more beyond my expecta- 
tions than the Taj ; first, because I had heard less of it ; 
secoodlv, he^*ause it .stands as it were alone in India —there U ‘‘J-h* 
Bolutely no <»ther tower in this Indian empire ot ours, 

}>illurs have been out out of single stones, and raised in difforenfc 
parts of India to commemorate the conquests of* Hindoo prince*^ ; 
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whose names no one was able to discover for several centuries, till 
an iinpretendinfr English gentleinaii of surprising talents and 
iiidusfry, Mr. James Prinsep, lately brought tliein to ! light by 
mastering the obsolete characters in which they and their deeds 
had been inscribed upon them. These pillars would, however, be 
utterly iusignilicant were they composed of many stones. The 
knowleJge that they are cut out of single stones, brought from a 
di>tant mountain, and raised by the united efforts of multitudes 
when the mechanical arts were in a rude state, makes us still 
view them with admiration. But the single majesty of this 
lleenar of Kootubouddecn, so grandly conceived, so beautifully 
proportioned, so cluistelv embellished, and so exquisitely finished, 

fills the mind of the spectator with emotions of wonder and de- 

■ 

light ; wiiliout any such aitl, he feels that it is among the toweri 
of the earth, what the Taj is au^ong the tombs— something unique 
of its kind that must ever stand alone in his recollections. 

It is said to have taken forty-four years in building, and 
formed the left of two Mtienars of a moscpie. The other Meenar * 
was never raised, hut this has been preserved and re[)aired by the 
liberality of the British government. It is only two hundred and 
forty-two teet high, and ono huudw^d and six feet in circumference 
at the base. It is circular, and fluted vertically into twenty- 
seven semicirenhir and angular divisions. There are four balconies 
supported upon large stone brackets, and ^rrounded with battle- 
ments of richly cut stone, to enable people to walk round the 
tower with safety. •The first is ninety feet from the base, the* 
second fifty feet further np, the third forty feet further ; and the 
fourth tweuty-foiir feet above ^lie third. Up to the third balcony, 
the tower is built of fine but somewhat ferruginous sandstone, 
^‘hose surface has become red from exposure to the oxygen of the 
atmosphere. Up to the first ba’couy, the flutings^are alternately 
semicircular and angular : in the second story they are all semicircu- 
lar, and in the third all angular. From the third balcony 
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to the topi the building is composed chiefly of white marble ; and 
the surface is witliout the deep flutiugs. Around the first story 
there are five horizontal belts of passages from , the Koran, en* 
graved in bold lelief, and in the Kiific character. In the second 
story there are four, and in the third three. The ascent is by a 
spiral staircase within, of three hundred and eighty steps ; and 
there are passages from this staircase to the balconies, witli otheis 
here and there for the admission of light and air. 

A foolish notion has prevailed among some people, overfond of 
paradox, tliat this tower is in reality a Hindoo building, and not, 
as commonly supposed, a Mahomedan one. Never was paradox 
supported upon .more frail, 1 might say, absurd foundations. 
They are these — 1st, that there is only ono Mccaar, whereas there 
ought to have been two — hud the untinislied one been intended us 
the second, it would not have been, as it really is, larger than the 
first j 2nd, that other Meenars seen in the present day either do 
not slope inward, from the base up, at all, or Jo not slope so much 
‘as this. I tried to trace the origin of this paradox, and I think 1 
found it in a silly old iloousheo in the service of the Emperor. 
He told me that he believed it was built by a former* Hindoo 
prince for his daughter, who wished to worship the rising sun, 
and view the waters of the Jumna from the top of it every 
morning. 

There is no other flindoo building in India at all like, or of 
the same kind as this ; the ribbons or belts of passages from the 
*Koran are all in relief, and had they not beeti originally inserted 
as they are, the whole surface of the building must have been ciit 
dowo to throw them out in bold relief. The slope is the peculiar 
characteristic of all the architecture of the Pythans, by whom the 
church to which this tower belongs was built. Nearly all the 
arches of the oturch are still standing in a more or less perfect 
state, and u:! correspond in design, proportion, and execution, to 
the tower. The ruias of the old Hindoo ternplcs about the place, 
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anfl about every other place in India, are totally different in all 
throe; here they are all exceedingly paltry and insignificant, 
compared with the church and its tower, and it is evident, that it 
was the intention of the founder to make them appear so to future 
generations of tlie faithful, for he has taken care to make his ow'u 
great work support rather than destroy them, that they might for 
ever tend to enhance its grandeur. 

It is sufficiently clear that the unfinished Meenar was com- 
menced first, upon too large a scale, and with too small a diminu- 
tion of the circumference from the base upwards. It is two fifths 
larger than the finished tower in circumference, and much more 
perpendicular. Finding these errors when they had got some 
tiiirty feet from the foundation, the founder, ShumshooJeen, 
began the work anew, and had he lived a little longer, there is no 
doubt that he would have raise*! the second tower in its proper 
place, upon the same scale as the one completed. His death was 
followed by several successive revolutions ; five sovereigns succeed- 
ed each other on the throne of Delhi in ten years. As usual on* 
such occasions, works of peace were suspended ; and succeeding 
sovereigns sought renown in military enterprises rather than in 
building churches. This church Vas entire, with the exception 
of the second Meenar, when Tamerlane invaded India. He took 
hack a model of it with him to Sarnarcund, together with all 
the masons he could find at Delhi, and is^said to have built a 
church upon the same plan at that place, before he set out for the 
invasion of Syria. ^ 

The west face of tlie quadrangle, in which the tower stands, 
formed the church, which consi»ted of eleven large arched alcoves, 
the centre and largest of which coatainedthe pulpit. In size and 
Wauty they seem to have corresponded with the Meenar ; hub 
fhey are now all in ruins. In the front of the cebtre of these 
alcoves stands the metal pillar the old Hindoo sovereign of 
Dolhi, rretheo across whoso temple all the great mosque, of 
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which this tower forms a part, was thrown in triumph. Tho rnins, 
of these temples lie scattered all round the |dace ; and consist of 
colonnades of stone jdllars and pedestals, richly onoii^h carved 
with human figures, in attitudes rudely and obscenely conceived. 
The small pillar is of bronze, or a metal which resembles bronze, 
and is softer than brass, and of the same form precisclv as that 
of the stone pillar at Erun, on the Beena river in Malwa, upon 
which stands the figure of Krishna, with tho glory around his 
head. It is said that this metal pillar was put down through the 
earth, so as to rest upon the very head of tlie snake that supports 
the world ; and that the sovereign who made* it, and fixed it upon 
fio jlnn a was t(dd by liis spiritual advisers, that hLs dynasty' 
sbonld last^as long as the pillar remained where it was. Anxious 
to see that the pillar was really where tlie priests supposed it to 
be, that his posterity might br quite sure of their position, 
Pretbeo Itaj had it taken up, and he found tho blood and some of 
the flesh of the snake s head adhering to the bottom. By this means 
‘the charm was broken, and the jiriests told him that he had 
destroyed all the hopes of his house by his want of faith in their 
assurances, 1 have never met a Hindoo that douhied oitlier that 
the pillar was really upon this*'snakes head, or that the King lost 
bis crown by Iiis want of faith in tiie assurance of bis priests ! 
They all believe that the pillar is still stuck into the head of tho 
great snake, and that no human efforts of the [)resent day could 
remove it. On my way buck to my tents, I asked the old Hindoo 
officer of my guard, who bad gone with rne lo see the metal pillar, 
“What he thought of the story of tlic ])illar?” 

“What the people relate rfooiit this A7/////’e (pillar) having 

been sttick into the head of the Rimke that supporls tliei world, 
sir, is nothing more than a sim]>le hi.storical fad known to every- 
body. Is iiot so, my brothers?” ^'‘•aid he, turning to the Hindoo 
sepHliees and followers around us, who all dcclaied that no ha t 
could ever be hefcter established! 
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“ When the Roj:ih'’ continiUMl the oh] soIJier, ^Miad got the 
pillar fast into th#< head of the snake, ho was told by his chief 
priest that his dynasty must now reign over Hindoostan hr ever. 
‘Hut,’ said the Uajah, ‘as all seems to depend upon the pillar be- 
ing on the head of the snake, we had hotter see that it is so with 
our own (?-yos. Me ordered it to he taken up ; the (dorgy tried to 
dissuade him, hut all in vain. Up it was taken-— the flesh and 
the blood of tho snake were found upon it— -the pillar was re- 
jtlaced ; hut a voice was heard saying— ‘ Thy want of faith hath 
destroyed thee— thy reign must soon end, and with it that of thy 
race.’’ 

1 asked tlie old soldier from whence the voice came* 

lie said this was a point that had not, he believed, been quite 
settled, Some thought it was from the serpent himseff below the 
(.•ii-th— others that it came from the high priest, or some of liis 
clergv I Wherever it c.imo from,” said the old man, “ there is 
no doubt that (Jod dt'creed tho Rajah's fall for his want of faith ; 
and fall he did soon after.’’ 

All our followers conc.urroil in this opinion, and the old man 
seemed quite delighted to think that he had liad an opportunity 
of delivering his sentiments upon# so great a question before so 
respeetalde an audience. 

The Phuperor Shiimshodeen Alf.nmsh is said to have designed 
this great Mahoinedaii church at tho tiiggestiou of Khojah 
Kootiih-ooddeon, a Mahoniedaii saint from Ouse, in IVirsiji, who 
was his religious guMo and apostle — and died sonic sixteen yeais^ 
belore him. His tomb is among tho ruins of this old city', 
l^ilgrims visit it from all parfc.^ of India, and go away persuaded 
that they shall have all they have asked, provided they have given 
promised liberally in a pure spirit of faith in his iiiHuence with 
Ihe Deity. The tomb of the sai it is covered witli^ gold brocade, 
«nd protected by an awning— tliosG of tho Kmperors around it lie 
Jjaked and exposed. Empeicrs and prineds in abundance lie all 
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around him ; and their tombs are entirely disregarded by the hnn* 
dredfl that daily prostrate themselves before his, and have been 
doing so' for the last six hundred years. Among the rest I saw 
here the tomb of Mouzzim, alias Bahadur Shah, the son and 
successor of Ourungzebe, and that of the blind old Emperor Shah 
Alam, from whom the honourable Company got their Dewanee 
grant. The grass grows upon the slab that covers the remains of 
Mouzzim — the most learned, most pious, and most amiable, I her 
lieve, of the crowned descendants of the great Akbar. These 
kings and princes all try to get a place as near as they can to the 
remains of snch old saints, believing that the. ground is more holy 
than any other, and that they may give them a lift on the day of 
resurrection ! The heir apparent to the throne of Delhi visited 
the tomb the same day that I did.* He was between sixty and 
seventy years of age. I asked sonje of the attendants of the tomb, 
on my way back, what he bad come to pray for ; and was told that 
no one knew, but every one supposed it was for the death of the 
Emperor, his father, who was only fifteen years older, and was 
busily engaged in promoting an intrigue at the instigation of one 
of his wives, to oust him, and get one of her sons, Miriia Saleem, 

I , 

acknowledgd as his successor Vy the British government. It was 
the Hindoo festival of the Busunt, and all the avenues to the tomb 
of thi.s old .saint were crowded when I visited it. Why the Maho- 
medans crowded to tlfe tomb on a Hindoo holiday I cpuld pot 
ascertain. 

The Emperor Altiimsh, who died A. D. ‘I23o, is buried close 
behind one end of the arched alcotre, in a beautitui tomb without 
its cupola. He built the tomb himpelf, and left orders that there 
ahoiild be no purdah (screen) between him and heaven ; and no 
dome was thrown over the building in consequence. Other great 
niea have don^ the same, and their tombs look as if their domes 


He i« aon Efpperor, hario^ succeeded hia father, Pkbar in 
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tiAii fallen in ; they think tlie way should ha left clear for a start 
on tlie day of resurrection. The church is stated to have been 
added to it by the Emperor Baleen, and the Meenar .finished. 
About the end of the seventeenth century it was so shaken by an 
earthquake, that the two upper stories fell down. Our govern- 
ment, when the eountry came into our possession, undertook to 
repair these two stories, and entrusted the work to Captain Smith, 
who built up one of stone, and the other of wood, and completed 
the repiiirs in three years. The one was struck by lightning eight 
or nine years after, and came down. If it was anything like the 
one that is left, the lightening did well to remove it. About five 
years ago, while the Emperor was on a visit to the tomb of 
Kootub-oodrdeen, a madman got into his private apartments. The 
servants were ordered to turn him out. On passing the Meenar 
be ran in, ascendo'l to the top, stood a few mom ents on the verge, 
laughing at those who were running after him, and made aspring 
that enabled him to reach the bottom, without touchiug the sides. 
An ejp-wituess told me that he kept his erect position till about, 
half-way down, when he turned over, and continued to turn tfll 
he got to the bottom, where liis fall made a report like a gun. 
He was ofcoufse dashed to pieces,. About five mouths ago an- 
other fell over by accident, and was dashed to pieces against the 
sides. A new road has been hero cut through the tomb of the 
Emperor Alla-ood-deen, who murdered his/ather-in-law— the first* 
Mahomedan conqueror of southern India, and his remains have 

been scattered to the winds. • 

A very pretty marble tomb, to the west of the alcoves, covers 
the remains of Imam Mnshudee, the religions guide of the Em- 
peror Akbar ; and a magnificent tomb of freestone covers those of 
one of his four foster brothers. This was long occupied as a 
dwelling-houBeby the late Mr. Blake, of the Bengd civil service, 
who was'lately barbarously mm derod at Jeypoor. To make room 
for bis dining.tj^bles be removed the marble slab, which covered 
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the remains of tho (lead, from tluMvntro of ilie buiKling*,- against 
the urgent remonstrance of the people, and threw it carelessly on 
one side against the wall, where it now lies. The people appealed 
in vain, it is said, to Mr. Fraser, the Governor-general’s represen- 
tative, wlio was soon after assassinated ; and a good many attri- 
bute the death of both to this outrage upon tlie remains of the 
(lead foster-bnUher of Akhar. Those of Alla-ood-deen were, no 
doubt, older and less sensitive. Tombs equally magnificent cover 
the remains of the other three foster-brothers of Akbur, but [ 
did not entei them. 
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CRAPTKR XX. 


NEW DELlIl OR .SHAHJEUAXABAD. 


On the i’-nd of January, 18*]G, wo went on twclvo miles to 
llic now city Dollii, built by the Emperor Sbuli Jeban, and called 
after bini iSliabjebanabad ; and tO(»k up our quarters in the palace 
of the Smnroo, a tine building, agreeably situated in a 

garden ()[)tming into tiie great street, with a branch of the great 
cuna.1 running through it, and as quiet as if it had been in a 
wilderness. W(^ had obtained Ironi the Begnm permission to 
occupy this palace during <Hir stay. It was elegantly furnished, 
the servants were all exceedingly attentive, and we were very 
happy. 

The Kootub Mconar stands upon the back of the sandstone 
range of low hills, and the road descends over the norlh-casteni 
face of tins range for half a mile,# and then passes over a level 
plain all the way to the new city, which lies on the right bank of 
the river Jumim, The whole plain is literally covered with tlio 
remains of splendid Malioinedan mosques riid Mausoleums. Tliese 
Malioinedans seem as if they had always in their thoughts 
the saying of Chri.sl, which Akbar has inscribed on the gateway a1 
luittehpore Socree, “ Life is a bridge which you are to pass over, 
and not to build your dweyiugs upon.” The buildings which 
they have loft belund tluuu have almost all a reference to a futun 
Slate— they laid out their meaiis in a church, in which the Dcitj 
^uight be propitiated ; in a toi.ih where learnec^ and pious met 
*oight chant their Koran over their remains, and youth be in- 
structed in their duties ; in a sarac, a bruljje, a canal built gvalui 
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toualy for the public good, that those who enjoyed their advanlaf^es 
from generation to generation might pray for the repose of their 
souls. How could it be otherwise, where the land was the 
property of government, where capital was never concen- 
trated or sale, where the only aristocracy was that of office, 
while the Emperor was the sole recognised heir of all his public 
officers. The only things that he could not inherit, were his 
tombs, his temples, his bridges, his canals, and his caravansaries. 
I was acquainted with the history of most of the great men whoso 
tombs and temples, I visited along the road ; but I asked in vain 
for a sight of the palaces they occupied in their day of pride and 
power. They all had, no doubt, good houses agreeably situated, 
like that of the Begum Sumroo, in the midst of well-watered 
gardens and'shrubberies, delightful in their season ; but they cared 
less about them— they knew that the Emperor was heir to every 
member of the great body to which they belonged, the aristocracy 
of office] and might transfer all their wealth to his treasury, and 
'all their palaces to his successors, the moment the breath should 
bo out of their bodies. If their sons got office, it would neither 
be in the same grades, nor in tho same places as those* of tlieir 

♦ *3 

fathers, t 

How different it is in Europe where our aristocracy is formed 
upon a different basis ; no one knows where to find the tombs in 
which the remains of g^'aat men who have passed away, repose ; 
or the churches and colleges they have founded ; or the saraos, the 
bridges, the canals they formed gratuitously for the public good ; 
but everybody knows where to find their proud palaces “ life 
is not to them a bridge over which tljey are to pass, and not build 
their dwellings upon ? ’ The eldest sons enjoy all patrimonial es- 
tates; and employ them as best (they may to get their younger 
brothers into situations in the church, the army, the navy and 
other public establishments, iu which they may bo honourably aud 
liberally provided for out of the public purse* . 
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About half way between the great tower and the new city, 
on the left hand side of the road, stands the tomb of Muusoor Ally 
Khan, the great gruiidfiUher of the present King of Oude. 
all the totnbs to be seen in this immense extent of splendid ruins, 
this is perhaps the only one raised over a subject, the family of 
whose inmates are now in a condition even to keep it in repair. 
It is a very beautiful mausoleum, built after the model of the Taj 
at Agra; with this dirt’crence, that the external wall around the 
quadrangle of the Taj is here, as it were, thrown back, and closed 
in upon the toml). The beautiful gateway at the eutrauce of 
the gardens of the T.ij forms each of tlie four sides of the tomb 
of Muiisoor Ally Khan, with all its chaste beauty of design, pro- 
portion, and ornament. The quadrangle in which this^nausoleiirn 
stands is atjont tliree humlred and fifty yards square, surrounded 
by a stone wall, with liamUome, gateways, and filled in the same 
manner as that of the Taj at Agra, with cisterns and fruit-trees. 
Three kinds of stones are used, — white marble, red sandstone, and 
the fine white and fleshcolonred sandstone of Uoopbas. Tlig 
dome is of white marble, and exactly of the same form as that 
of tlift Taj ; biit^ it stands on a neck or base of sand.4one, with 
twelve sides, and the white marble ^is of a tjuality very inferior to 
that of the Taj. It is of coarse dolomite, and has become a good 
deal discoloured by time, so as to give it the appearance whicli 
Bishop Heher noticed, of pottad ment. life neck is not quite so 
long as that of the ''fa j, and is better covered by the maiile cu- 
polas that stand abo^e each face of tho building. The four noble 
minarets are liowever wanting. The apartments are all in num- 
ber and form e.vactlj' like thos^ of the Taj, but they are somewhat 
less in size. In the centre uftli^ first fioor lies the beautiful 
marble slab that bears the date of this small }nllar of a tottering 
A. H. 11{>7 ; and in a vMilt underneath, repose his remains, 
l‘y the side of those of one of his grand-daughiers. The graves 
lhat cover these remains an of plain earth, strewed with fresh 
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flowers, and covered witli plain cloth. About two miles from tills 

tomb to the east stands that of the father of Akbar, lloomneeooji, 
< 

a lar^re and ma;?uificent building. As I rode towards tliis build- 
ing to see the slab that covers the head of poor ])ara Sheokoli, 1 
fre(|uently cast a linifcriiu/ look behind, to view, as often as I 
could, this very pretty imitation of the most beautiful of all tlie 
tombs of the earth. 

On my way I turned in to see the tomb of ibo celebrated 
saint, Nizarnoodoon < bdi'ea, the defoater i-f the Transoxianiau 
army under Turinacliiirn, in loO'J, U) wliicdi pilgrimages are still 
made from all parts of India * It is a small building, snirnoimted 
by a white marble <lome, and kept VtUT clean and neat. By iissidc 
is that of Ihe poet Khiisroo, his contemponiry and fiiend, who 
moved about where he [>leased th.rougli tlnj palace of the Emperor 
Tughluck Shah the First, five hundred years ago, and sang, ex- 
tempore, to liis lyre, while trio greatest and the fairest v\atclied 
liis li))s to catch the expressions as they came warm from his suiii. 
♦His popular songs are still the mo>t popular ; and he is one of ilic 
favomred few wlio live through ages in the everyday tlioiiglits and 
feelings of many millions, while tho erowneil head^’ th.\t palfoni/a d 
them in their bric-f day of ponip and power are forgotten, or le- 
meinbere<l merely as they happened to be coiim cted with them. 
His tomb has also a dome, and the grave is covered witli rich 
brocade, and attended with as much reverence and devotion ns 
that of the great saint biinself, while those of the emperors, kings, 
and princes, that have been crowded around them, are entirely 
disregarded. A number of people are employed to read the Koran 
over the grave of tlie old saint, wlio died A, u. 725, and are p^id 


* Si/ nnonJiien wn^ tho dinciplc of Furm!do( douri Guoj .‘ihukur, so cuHnl 
from liis lor-k bAiig sunici«nt to convert clods of earth into luwjts of 
fuireed w:.B t' o disciple of K()oinl>ood«li'cMi, of old I)rlhi, who waa the 
of Mi •:iOod.i;ii, of Ajm ‘ro--th« greatut of all lh«^ir naiuUA 
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hy contributions from tlie |>rosont, Emporor, and the members of 
bis frtinily, who oc(.*a.sif)milly come in their hour of need, to entreat 
)iis inlerce’^sion witli tlio Deity in their favour, and l)v tliediiimble 
pilgrims who Ho(dv from all parts for i\v) same purpose. A great 
many boys are here ediieated by these readers of their sacred 
volume. All iny attendants bowed their heads to the dust before 
the shrine of the saint, hut they seemed especially indiiterent to 
those ot the royal family, which are all open to the skv. Itespect 
shown or ne^rlect towards them could bring neither good nor 
evil ; while any slight to the tomb of the cruafij old saint might ho 
of serious coustaj nonce ! 

In an enclosure formed by marble screens, beantifully carved, 
is tlie tomb of the favourite son of the present Emperor, Mirza 
tluliangeer, whom 1 knew intimately at Allahabad, in f8l6, when 
he was killintr himself as fast as he could with Hoftmau’s cherry 
brandy. ‘‘This,” he would s^y^to me, “ is really the only liquor 
that you Englishmen have worth drinking; and its only fault is 
that it makos one drunk too soon !*’ To prolong his pleasure, he 
used to limit himself to one large glass every lemr, till he got deatf 
drunk. Two or three sets of daueing women ami musieiaus used 
to ndievo ^ach ftfher in amusing him (luring this interval. lie 
died of (aiurse soon, and the p(H)r old Emperor was persuaded by 
his mother, the favourite sultana, that he hai! talleu a victim to 
siahiiiq and giief at the treatment of the h^igUsh, who would not 
jiermit him to remain at D.dhi, whore he was eon tin mil ly employ- 
ed in attemj)ts to iis^ssiiiate his eldest brother, the heir apparent, 
and to stir up insurrections among the people, 'lie was not iu 
confinement at Allahiil)ad, hut merely pronibited Irom returning 
♦" Delhi. He had a spleudid ilwellinj,', h good iiieonu-, and all the 
honours due to his rank. 

In another enclosure of tie same kind, are the Emperor 
Mahomed Shah— who reigned when Nadir Shall luvaded Delhi 
— his mother^ wile, and daughter ; and in iwiother, close by, is the 
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tomb winch intoresf.ed me most— that of Jchanara Borrnni, iJio 
favourite sister of poor Dara Shekoh, and daughter of ►Shah Jehan. 
It stands in the same enclosure, with the brother of the present 
Emperor on ono side, and his daughter on the other. Her n*- 
mains are covered with a marble slab hollow at the top, and ex- 
posed to the sky— the hollow is tilled with eartli covered wiili 
green grass. Upon her tomb is the fallowing inscription, the 
three first lines of which are said to have been written by b(‘rself. 

Let no rich canopy cover my grave. Tliis grass? is ilie best 
covering for the tombs of the poor in spirit. The Inimble, the 
transitory Jehanara, the di.soiple of the holy men of Cheest, the 
daughterof the Emperor Shah Jehan.” 

I went over the magnificent tomb af Iloomaeeoon, which wa?, 
raised over his remains by his son the Emperor Akbar. It stand;; 
in the centre of a quadrangle of about four hundred yards square, 
with a cloistered wall all romur; hut I must not describe? any 
more tombs. Here, under a marble slab, lies the head of poor 
Dara Shekoh, who but for a little infirm'dy of temper had. per- 
^laps, changed the destinies of India, i)y changing the character 
ofedncalioii among the aristocraev of the countries under his 
rule, and preventing the birth of the MahratU p(5wer»,'by leaving 
untouched the independent kingdoms of iho Deccan, up^'U whoso 
mins, under his bigotc-d brother, the former rose. Secular and 
religious education ^vere always inseparably combined among 
the Mahomedans, and invited to India from Persia by the \> uhli.; 
offices, civil and military, which men of education and courtly 
manners could alone obtain. These offices had long been tilled 
exclusively by such men, who flocked in crowds to India from 
Khorassan and Persia. Every man qualified by secular instruc- 
tion to make his way at court, and fill such offices, was disposed 
by his religion i instruction to assert the supremacy of his creed, 
and to oxc'mle the followers of overy other from the employment;; 
over which he bad any control. The aristocracj" of oflico vvab th‘J 
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to W'liioh tln.s stroam of Mahompdan oducatioii flowed from 
tho v^est, anil spread all over India ; and liad Dara snhdned his 
brothers, and ascended the throne, lie would probably have 
arrested the flood by closing the public offices against these 
Persian adventurers, and filling them with Christians and 
Hindoos. Tliis would have changed the character of the aristo- 
cracy and the education of the people. 

While looking upon the slab under which hi.s head reposes, 
I thouglit of tlio slight ‘‘ accidents by AoikI and field,'’ the still 
slighter tlionght of the brain and feeling of tlio heart, on wliich 
the destinies of nations and of empires often depend— on the dis- 
covery of the great diamond in the mines of Golconda— on the 
accident whicli gave it into the hands of an amhitioiis Persian 
adventurer— on tli(3 thought whicli suggested the •advantage of 
presenting it to Shall Johan — on tlie feeling which made Dara get 
oiT, and Ourungzelie sit on his idcphant at tlio battle of Sauiongur, 
on which dopeuded the fate of India, and perhaps the advaucement 
of the Christian religion and Kuropcaii litoraturo and science ove|; 
India, But for the accident whic-h gave CharlCvS Martel tfie 
victory over the Saracens at Tours, Arabic and Persian had per- 
ha])s hiT^^ thi^ classical languages, and Islamism the religion of 
Europe ; and where we have cathedrals and colleges wo might 
have had mosques and man.solcums, and America and the Cape, tho 
compass and tlie press, the steam-engin^ tlie telescope, and tli6 
(’opernican system, might have remained still undiscovered ; and 
hut for tho accidei]^ wliich turned llannibars face from Home aft^r 
the battle of Canna>, or that which intercepted his brother 
AsdrubaTs letter, wo might now all bo speaking the languages of 
Tyre and Sidon^ and roasting our own children in oflferinga to 
Sewa or Saturn, instead of saving those ot the Hindoos : Poor 
Dara ! but for thy little jealous; of thy father and thy son, thy 
desire to do all tho work wiihoiil; their aid, and those occasional 
ebullitions of passion wuioh alienated troiu thee the most power** 
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fill of the Hindoo princes, whom it w:is bo much tliy wish and thy 
interest to cherish, thy generous heart and enliol)fcened mind had 
reigned over this vast empire, and made it, perchance, the garden 
it deserves to be made. 

I visited tlie celebrated mosque known hv the nsme of 
Jumma Miisjid, a fine building raised l)y Shah Jehan, and finish- 
ed in six years, A..H lOfiO, at a cost of ten lacks of rupees, or one 
hundred thousand piuiuds. Money couqiartMl to man’s labour and 
siihsistenee is stiil four times more valuable in India than in Eng- 
land , and a similar building in England would cost at least four 
hundred thousand pounds. It. is like all the hviildings I’aisod by 
this Emperor, in the best taste and stylo. I was attended by three 
very well dressed and modest Hindoos, and a Mahomedan servant 
of the Emperor. My attention was so much taken up with the 
edifice, that I did not perceive till I was about to return, tiiat the 
doorkeepers had sto[)ped my tlireo Hindoos. I fi)und that they 
bad offered to leave their slioes behind, and submit to anything to 
he permitted to follow met i)Ut the porters had, they said, strict 
onlers to admit no W('ir/‘hippers of idols ; for their master was a 
man of the hook, and had therrforo got a little of the trntli, in him, 
tiough unhap[iily not much, since his heart had nob’ be«o opencil 
to that of the Koran. Nuthoo could have told him, that he also 
had a hook, which lie and some fourscore millions more thought a.s 
'good as his or better; ^but he was afraid to descant upon the 
merits of his shasters, and the miracles of Kishen Jee, among 
Such fierce cut-throat looking people ; ho lookeil, howovor, as if he 
could have eaten the porter, Koran and all, when I came to tiieir 
rescue. The only volumes which Maiiomedans designate by the 
name of the hook^ are the old and new lestament, and tlu5 Kovau. 

J vi.sitcd al.so the palace which was built by the same 
Emperor. It stands on the right bank of the Jumna, and occupies 
a quadrangic surrounded by a higli wall built of rod sandstone, 
about one mile in circumlerence ; one siJe looks down into tUo 
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clear stream of the Jumna, wliile the otliers arc surrounded by 
the streets of the city. The entrance is hy a noble gateway to 
the west ; and facing this gateway on the linside, a liundred and 
twenty yards distant, is the Dewani Aam, or the common hu]l of 
audience. This is a largo hall, the roof of which is supported 
upon four colonnades of pillars < f red sandstone, now whitewashed, 
but once covered over wit.li stucco work and gililed. On one of 
these pillars is shown the mark of the<iaggerof a Hindoo prince 
of Ohittore, who, in the presence of the liinperor, stabhed to the 
lieart one of the Mahomedan ininihters who made use uf some 
disrespectful language towards him. On being asked, how he 
presumed to do this in the |)resenee of his sovereign, he uiiswtred 
lu the verv words almost of h'hoderio JJhu, 

I rixiit iny wror.ga wln-re they are given, 

Though it were it the court of Heaven [ ” 

The tlirone projects into the hall from the hack, in front of 
the large central arch ; it is raised ten ieet above the floor, and \% 
about ton wide, and covered hy a marble canopy snp’ported upon 
four marble pillars, all beautifully inlaid with mosaic work ex. 
<jnisitol\*linisl*ed, but now much dilapidated, T he rtom, or recess^ 
in which the throne .«tands, is open to the front, and about lifieeu 
feet wide, and six deep. There hs a door at the back, by which 
the Emperor entered from his private apintnumts, and one on his 
left, from winch his ))riine minister or chief ofticer of state 
approached the ihnono by a flight of stops loading into tlie haW. 
In front of the throne, and raised some three feet above the floor, 
is a fine large slab of white ^larble, on which one of the secretaries 
stood during the hours of audience, to hand up to the throne any 
petitions that were presented, and to receive and convey com- 
nianda. As the people apptoached over the ^intervening one 
hundred and twenty yards, between the gateway and the hall ot 
audience, they, were made u bow duwif lower and lower to the 
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figure of the Emperor, aa he sat upon liis throne without deigning 
to show, by any motion of limb or muscle, that he was really 
made of 'Hesh and blood, and not cut out of the marble he sat 
upon ! 

Tlie marble walls on three sides of this recess are inlaid with 
precious stones, reprcsoiiiieg some of the most beautiful birds and 
flt)vvers of India, according to the boundaries of the country v h(‘ii 
Shah Jehan huilt this palace, \Yhicli included Cabool and 
Cashmere, afterwards served from it on the invasion of Nadir 
iShah. On the U])pcr part of the hack wall is represented, in the 
same precious stones, and in a graceful attilude', an European in a 
hind of Spanish costume, pla\ing upon his guitar, and in the elia,- 
racter of Orpheus, charming the birds and beasts which he lirst 
taugl'.t the people of India so well to represent in this manner. 
This I have ho doubt was iiitendoJ,by Austin de Barden x lor him* 
self. The man from Slieraz, Amanut Khan, who designed all tho 
noble Tjigra characters in whicli the passages from the Koran aro 
'’inscribed upon different parts of the Taj at Agra, w'as permitted 
to place his own name in the same bold characters on the right 
band side as we ciiter tlie tomb of the Emperor and his qlieen. It 
is inscribed after tho date thvs : — a. ii. 1048, “ The huinhlo 
Faqueer Amanut Kliau of Sheraz.” Anstiu was a still greater 
favourite thau Amanut Khan ; and the Emperor Shah Jehau, no 
doubt, readily accoded< to his wishes to have himself represented 
ill what appeared to him and his courtiers so beautiful a picture. 

* The Dewani Khas, or liall of private Uiidieuce, is a much 
more .splendid building tlian the other, from its richer materials, 
being all built of w’hite marble beai\tifully ornamented. Ibe roof 
is supported upon colonnades of marble pillars. The throne stands 
in the centre of this hall, and is ascended by steps, and covered by 
a canopy, with^four artificial peacocks on the four corners. Here, 
thought I, as I entered this apartment, sat ©urungzebo when ho 
ordered the absas&luaiidn of bis brothers Dara audiMoorad^aud the 
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imprisonment and destruction by slow poison of his son Mahomed, 
who had so often fought bravely by his side in battle* Here also, 
but a few months before, sat the great Shah Jehan, to receive the 
insolent commands of this same grandson, Mahomed, when flushed 
wiili victory ; and to offer him the throne, merely to disappoint 
the hopes of the youth's father, Ourungzebc. Here stood in chains 
the graceful Sooleeman, to receive liis sentence of death by slow 
jioison with his poor young brother, Sipcher Shekoh, who had shared 
all his father’s tolls and danger.s, and witnessed his brutal murder I 
Here .sat Mahomed Shah, bandying compliments with his ferocious 
conqueror, Nadir Shall, who liad destroyed his armies, plundered 
hi.s treasury, stripped his throne, and ordered the murder of a 
luindred thousand of the helpless inliabitaiUs of his capital, men, 
women, and children, in a general massacre. The boMies of these 
peo[)Ie lay in the .streets tainting Uie air, while the two sovereigns 
Rat here sipping their coffee, and swearing to the most deliberate 
lies ill the name of their God, prophet, and Koran ; — all are now 
dust ; of the ojipres.sor luiJistiugaishable from that of the* 
oppressed.* Within tiiis appartmeiit and over the side arches at 
one end, is inscribed in black letters the celebrated couplet, If 


^ III is rolatod that tho cotTos delivered to til® two sovereit^iis in thia 
room upon a gold salvor, l»y the most polished gtnitlenuin of the court. Ilia 
motions, as he eiitere l tho gorureons apartment, uniidst the splendid trains of 
the two Emperors, wore Wateh-d with great anfiety; if he presented the 
Coffee first to hia own master, th(‘ furious o.)u<|uerur, before whom the t'ovor* 
of India and all )iis courtiers trembled, miL'lit order him to instanfii 
fxeeution; if he presented it to Naiir lirst, he would insult his own sovereign 
out of fear of the stranger. To tho astonisiiment of all, ho walked up wiiU 
a H toady step direct to his own master. “I cannot,” said ho, “aspire to the 
honour of presenting the enp to t'^e king of kings, your ninje8ty*8 honoured 
pnoib, n»)r would your majesty wish that any hand but your own should do so.** 
Emperor took the cup from tho golden salver, and presented it to Nadir 
Shrill, who said with a smile as he took it, ‘Uiad all yoiir officers known and 
done thoir duty like this man, yon had Merer, my good coi^in, seen me and 
Knr.ul BafshuR at Delhi; take care him (or your oivn sakt, and got 
luund you as many^ like him a& you can.’* 
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there he a paradise on the face of the eaith, it is this— it is tliis— • 
it is this. ’ Anythii)|^ inure unlike paiadise than this place now 
is; can hardly be conceived. Hero aic crowded together twelve 
hundred anil tpitens, (tor all the desceiidants of the Einperurs 
assume the title of Sulateen.'^, the plural of JSultaiis,) liteiaily 
eatin^^ each other up. 

Government, frimi motives of benevolence, has hero attempt- 
ed to apportion out tlie pension they assign to the Emperor, to 
the diffeivnt membeis of his great family circle, w liu are to ho 
Ruhsisted UjK)n it, iie^tead ol leaving it to his own dl.-crction. 
This has perhaj)S tended to pre\ent the family • from throwing oft 
its u.seless inemkjer^, to mix with the common herd ; and to make 
the population piess against the means of Mibsisicm u within tlio^o 
walls. Kings and ([uceiis ol the house of Tymour are to bo found 
lying about in scores, like brood.s of vermiu, without food to c‘at 
or dollies to cover tlieir nakedness. It lias been proposed iiy 
some, to establish colleges for them in liie pulacc, to lit them by 
•education fur hioh oiliccs under utir ooiernmcnt. Were this 

o c 

done, this pensioned family, which never can possibly feel well 
alfecled tov\aids our government or any government Uit their 
own, would alone send out men enough to fill all Mie cv.il ulfices 
open to the natives of the country, to the exclusion ol the meni- 
bers of the humbler but better atfectod families of Mahomedans 
and llitidoos. If tliey ♦obtained the offices they would be educated 
for, tlie evil to goveriiinent and to society would be very great ; 
'and if they did not get thfin, the evil would hevgreat to themsdve.^-, 
since they would be encouraged to entertain hopes that could not 
be realized. Eetler let tiiem shift^^ fur theinsulves and (juicliy 
sink among the crowd. They would only become rallying points 
lor di.s.satisfaction and multiplied sources of disafl’cclion ; every- 
where doing mischief, and nowhere doinn: tiood. Let loose upon 
.society, tliev everywhere di.'^giiat people by their insolence and 
knuvtiy, agulnsL whiclf we arc every day rtM{uirf;d to protect the 
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pf»op!c bv our intorferonce ; the pivsti^e of their name will by 
(Ic^roOvS diininisli, and thry will sink by-ainl-by into utter 
insignifnrance. Diiriijir Ids stay at Jubhulpore, Kanibuksh, 
the nephew of tlie Emperor, whotn I have already men- 
tioned as tlie most sensible member of the himily, did ail 
iniinito deal of gocul bv eheatinj^ almost all the tradesmen of the 
town. Till he came ilown amonj; them wiih all ids raoamuftin.s 
from Dtdhi, men ihoii^dit the Pailshahs and their pn)g(mv must 
he someOn’u'j: superhuman, someihint' lUit to be s[U)kcu of, much 
b's.s approaelied without rev«‘r('noe : during the iatter part of his 
stay, my court, was crowded with conij)lMint.s ; and no one has ever 
siiice heard a .scion of tht‘ house of 'rrmonr spoken of l)ut as a 
thino to be avoid»Ml — a ptuson more prone than others to tako 
in his neiiihboms. Une of these /d/p.-N*, wiio ha.s not more than 
tmi shillings a month to suhsist, himself and family upon will, in 
writinij to the r(?[tresontative of the Ibuti.sh government, address 
him as “ Fid wee khass/’ our particular slave ; and be addressed 
in reply witli, Your niajesty'.s commaiuls have been received by 
Your s1hv(* I '* 

I visited the enllecre, which is in the mausoleum of Ghazee- 
ood-Oeen, a fine buililitiir, with its usual aecompaninicnt of a 
mosfjue and a college. 'Flie slab that covers th(‘ grave, and the 
marble screens that surround the ground thatVonf.dn it, are 
arnongiit the most richly cut thing.s that 1 ha^. c seen. Tiie learned 
and pious Mahomedaus in the institution tnld me in my morning 
visit, that there should alway.s ben small hollow in the top of 
niaihle slabs like that on dehanara’s whenever any ol them were 
plac«il over graves, in order toiadinit water, (‘:u th, and grass ; but 
Ibat, strictlv” Rpeakitig, no slab slnuild bo allowed to cover tH# 
grave, as it could not fail to bt^ in the way of the d(*ad when .huiu- 
Jiioued to get up by the tnurpot of b-ji’accd on tbodi\ of the lesni- 
I’f^ction! “Earthly pride/' .said they, 'Mms violated this rule 
and now every bSdv that can aiVord it gets a marble slab put ovei 
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bis grave. But it is not only in this that men hare been falling 
oft* from the letter and spirit of the law ; for we now hear diurn# 
beatine; and trumpets sounding even among the tombs of the sainta 
ft thing that our torefathers would nut have considered possible ] 
In former days it was only a prophet like Moses, Jesus, or Ma 
liomed, that was suffered to have a stone placed over his head/’ 
I a^ked them how it v;as that the people crowded to the tomhs of 
their saints, as I saw them at that of K(,otab SI ah, in old l^elhi, 
on the Busiint, a Hindoo festival. It only shows/’ said lliey, 
‘4hat the end of tlie world is approaching. Are we not divided 
into seventy-two sects among ou!>elves ; all falling oft into Hin- 
donism, and every day committing greater and greater follies ? 
these are t^e manifest si'^nis long ago pointed out by wise and 
holy men, as indicatir^g tho a])proach of the laat day I’^ A man 
might make a curious book out, of the indications of the end (if 
the world, according to the notioms of diftorent {)eople or difterent 
individuals. The Hindoos have had many different woildsor 
,ages ; and the change from the good to the had, or the golden to 
the iron age, is considered to have been indicated by a thousand 
curiou.s incidents, I one day asked an old Hindoo priest, a very 
worthy man, what made the uve heroes ol the iidlujbhurut, the 
demigod brothers of Indian story, leave the plains and bury ihem" 
selves no one knew where, in the eternal snows of the llipimalaii 
mountains.^ ‘'\VTjy,^ir/’ said he, ‘‘ there is no question about 
that. Jiidishter, the eldest, who reigned quietly at Delhi after 
the long war, oPfe day sat down to dinner \f ith his font brothers 
and their single wdfe Dorputee, for you know, sir, they had only 
one among them all. The king sa^'d grace, and the covers were 
removed ; w'hen to their utter consternation a full grown fly was 
peen seated upon the dish of rice that stood before his majesty ! 
Judishter rose in consternation. ‘When flies be^in to blow upon 
men’s dinners/ said his majesty, *yo\\ may be sure, my brother^, 
that tho end of the world is near— tho golflep^ ago is gope-r-iho 
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iron on© has commenced, and we must all be off ; the plains of 
India are no longer a fit abode for gentlemen.’ Without taking 
one morsel of food added the priest, “they set oui, and were 
never after socui or heard of. They were, however, traced by 
manifest supernatural signs up through the valley of the Ganges 
to the snow tops ot the lliinmalab, in which they no doubt left 
their mortal coils.” They seem to feel a singular attachment for 
the hinhplace of their great progenitrix; for no place in the 
world is, 1 suppose, more infested by them than Delhi at present *, 
and there a dish of rice \uthout a ily would, in the iron, be as rare 
a thing as a dish with one in the golden age. 

Maliomcdans in India sigh lor the restoration of the old 
Mahoinedan regime, not from any particular attachment to the 
(lescemlants of Tyrnour, but with precisely the same feelings that 
Whigs <an(l Tories sigh for the return to power of their respective 
parties in England ; it would give them all the offices in a country 
where office i.s everything. Among them, as among ourselves, 
every man is disposed to rate liis own abilities highly, and to haw 
a good deal of confidence in hi.s own good luck ; and all think, 
that if the field were once opened to them by such a change, they 
should *x^ry soon bo able to find good positions for tliemselves and 
their children In it. Perhaps there are few communities in tba 
world, among wlioui education is more generally diffused than 
among Mahomedans in India. He wli|) holds an office worfli 
twenty rupees a month, commonly ^ives his sons an education 
equal to that ofr a prime minister. They learn, through tho 
medium of the Arabic aud Persian languages, what young men in 
our colleges learn through ^hose of the Greek and liatin— that is, 
grammar, rhetoric, and logic. After Iris seven years of study, 
tlio young Mahomedan binds his turban upon a head almost as 
well filled with the tliiugs which apjiertain to these three branches 
of knowledge, as the young in.''.n raw from O.xlord— he will talk 
its (Jiieutly ahgut Socrates and Aristotlej Plato and Hippocrates, 
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Galen and Avicvnna, alias Socr:itf% Aristotnleos, All:iton, Inn-rate, 
Jaieonoos, and Hooalce Stdina ; and wliat is iniicli to his advanta^o 
in India, the lanirnag^^a in whi(di lie has learnt what h^ kinnys 
are tiiosn whioli lie most requires through life. Ho thoreioro 
thinks himself well fitted to fill the hij^h (dVices wliich are rnor 
filled exeliisively hy Europeans, and naturally enongli wishes 
the re-esrablishinent of that power w}ii(*h would open them to him. 
On tlie faculties and operations of the linmMii mind on man’s 
passions and affeotions, and his dntii-s in all relations of life, the 
works of Imam Mahomed Hhiizalleii and Niiseerotxideon Toos^ e, 
liardly yield to those of Plato and Aristotle, or to (hose of any 
other authors who have ever written on the same subjects in any 
country. 1’hese work«. the Aheaololoom, epitotnised into tlM 
Keerneeai Soadut, and the Akhlaki Naseree. with th(3 didactic 
poems of Sadee, are the great Pierian spring ’* of moral instruc- 
tion, from whicl) the Mahomrdan <leli<:lils ti^ “ drird< deep ” from 
infancy to oM age, and a better spring it would he difficult to fiml 

fn the works of anv other three men. 

« 

It is not only the flesire for office that makes the p(liient»'d 
Mahoiiiedans clnn'i.'^h the reooliection of the old regime in Hin- 
doostan ; they sav, ** We pray orrery night for the Emperor and 
Ills family, because onr forefathers ate ol the salt of his forefathers ’ 
— that is, our ancestors wore in the service of his an(v-itors : and, 
conserjnently, were of tht arisweranj of the country. Whether they 
really were so matters not ; tdiey persuade tlmmsel ves or their ehild- 
ren that tliey were. This i.s a very common and a very innocent sort 
of vanity. Wo often find Englishmen in India, and I suppose in all 
the rest of our foreign settieineiits, spirting high 'forv opinions and 
feelings, merely wiih a view to have it .snppo.sed, tliat theirfamiliesi 
are, or at some time were, among the arislnnrany of the land. d‘> 

. express a wish foj Conservative predominance, is the same thing with 
them, as to express a wi.sh for the promotion in the army, naWi 
or church, of some oftifeiruear relations; and thus to indiciito, 
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tliai ll)ey are amonjf tl^e ]>rivilege(l class wbose wishes the X^ries 
wuuM be obliged to consult were they in power. 

Man is indeed “ learinlly and wonderfully made*/’ to b© 
iilled hiinsclt for action in the worlds or lor directing ably the 
ticlions ol others, ii is indis[»ensably nc•ce^sa^v, that he should mis 
fiecly iioiii his \outli np witli his lelJow men. 1 iiave elsewhere 
men lioned, that the slate of imbecility to vvliieli a man of natur- 
ally average powers ot intellect may be reduced when brought up 
with his mother in the seraglio, is inconceivable to those who 
have not liad op[)ortmnii(\s (d‘ ohs'.'rving it. The pour old Em- 
j)eror of Dellii, to wIkuo so many milli(nis look np, i.s an instance, 
A more venerable looking man it. is dilFicttlt to conceive; and had 
lie been educated and hrongiit np with lii.'^ fellow men. he would 
no doubt have bad a mind worthy of liis person. As’it is, he lias 
never been anything but ;i bahy. llajah Jewun Earn, an oscel- 
Iciit. portrait-painter, and a V(‘ry lione.st and agreeable person, was 
lately cmfiloyed to take the Ihnperor's portrait. After the first 
few sittings, the pieturo was taken into tho seraglio to the ladles,* 
The next time he cann?, the Emperor leijiiested him to remove tile 
'.[iXKii blotch v}i(l>‘r ii<e “ May it please your tnajesty, 
it i.s impossible to draw anv persoij without a chail(>iv ; and I hope 
many millions will long continue to repose iiiuler that ot your 
maje.stv.” ‘‘ True, Eajah,” said hi.s may-sty, “ men must have 
shadows; but there is surely no neces.sity iir j)laeing them imme-* 
diately under their noses! d he ladies will nut allow mine to iio 
put, there ; they' say it looks as if I had been taking snutl all my 
life ; and it certainly has i\ most filthy appearaueo ; besides, it is 
all awrv, as I told you whoti ,yoii began u[)()n it!’ The Hajah 
Was obliiied to nunovc from under the imperial, and certainly very 
•iiible nose, tlio shallow whicli he liud l.liouj;bt xvoilli all lliu rest 
ol tile pictuie. Oueou Kiiaabetli is said, by au^ediet, to have 
eoiiimaiidt'd all artists xvlie slioiiii' paint ber likoneks, “ to place 
i»er in a Kurdcu wilb a lull iii^bt upon hfr, aud the painter to 
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p put ai^y shadow iu her face at his peril I ” The next time the 
Kajah came^ the Emperor took the opportunity of consuliin*/ Inm 
upon a subject that had given him a good deal of anxiety ior 
many months, — the dismissal of one of Lis personal servants who 
had become negligent and disrespectful. He first took cure that 
no one should be within hearing, and then whispered in^ the 
artist's ear, that ho wished to dismiss this man. The linjali said 
carelessly, as he looked from the imperial head to the canvass. 

Why does your mnjesty not discharge the man !f ho displeases 
you r’ “ Why do I not discharge him ! 1 vvi>h to do so, of 
course, and have wished to do so for many months ; but kouck 
iudheer chuheea some plan of operations must be devised. ' “ If 

your majesty dislikes the man, you have only to order him 
outside the gates of the palace, and you are relieved from his 
presence at once.” “ True, man, I am relieved from his presence, 
but his enchantments may still reach me; it isthem that 1 most 
dread— he keeps me in a continual state of alarm ; and I would 
'give anything to get him away iu good humour !” 

When the Rajah returned to Meerut, he received a visit from 
one of the Emperor s sons or nephews, who wanted to see the 
place. His tents were pitched .upon the plain not far 4rom the 
theatre; he arrived iu the evening, and there happened to 1j;j a 
play that night. Several times during the night he got a message 
from the prince to say, that thogiounJs near his tents vveie 
haunted by all manner of devils. The liijah sent to assure him, 
ihat this could not po.s.sibly be the ease, At last a man came 
about midnight, to say that the prince could stand it no longer, 
and had given orders to prepare ^or his immediate return to 
Delhi ; for the devils ; were iucreat«ing so rapidly, that they must 
all be inevitably devoured before daybreak if tlioy remained. Tho 
Rajah now wei\t to the prince’s cauij), where he found him and his 
followers in a state of utter consternation, looking towards the 
theatre. The last carriages were leaving the theatre, and going 
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aj^ross the plain ; and these silly people had taken them all for 
devils ! 

The present pensioned imperial family of Delhi are eommonly 
considered to be of tlio house of Tyinour Lung, (the lame,) because 
Babur, the real founder of tiio dynasty, was descended from him 
in the seventh stage. Tyniour merely made a predatory inroad 
into India, to kill a few million of uahelin'ers^ plunder the country 
of all the^moveablevaluables he and his soldiers could collect ; and 
take back into slavery all the best artificers of all kinds that they 
co’uld lay Ihoir hands upon, lie left no one t) represent him 
ill India; he claimed no sovereignty, and founded no dynasty 
there. There is no doubt much in the prestige of a name ; and 
tiiough six generations had passed away, the people of northern 
India still trembled at tliat of the lame monster. Babur wished 
to impress upon the minds of the people the notion, that he had 
at his beck, the same army of demons that Tymoiir commanded ; 
and he boasted his descent from him for the same motive that 
Alexander boasted from the horned and cloven-footed god of 
the Egyptain desert, as something to sanctify all enterprises, 
justify the use of all means, and cany before liim the belief in his 
iavineibflity ! ’ , 

Babur was an admirable cbief-- a lit founder of a great dy* 
nasty—a very proper object for the imaginations of future genera- 
tious to dwell upon, though not quite so <g^d as his grandson, the 
great Akbar. Tymour was a ferocious monster, who knew 
how to organize rfnd command the set of demons who com- 
posed his army, and how best to direct them fur the de^^truc- 
tion of the civilized portion |)f mankind and their works ; but 
'vho knew nothing else. In his invasion of India, ho caused the 
people of the towns and villages throngh which he passed, to be 
!dl massacred without regard to religion, age, tor sex. If the 
K'ddiers in the town resisted, the people were all murdered, be- 
cause they did «o ; if they aid not, the people were coufeidered to 
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have forfeited their lives to their con<ineror for being conquered ; 
and told tp purehaso them l)y the surrender of all their properly, 
the value of which was estimated by conmiissaries appointed for 
the purpose. The price was alvva\ s more than they could pay ; 
and alter torturii g a certain iniinher to death in the attempt to 
screw the sum out of them, the troops \\cre let in to murder the 
rest ; so that no city, town, or village escaped ; and the very grain 
collected for the army over and ah(‘ve what they could consume at 
any stage, was burned, lest it might rtdieve some hungry infidel 
of llie country who had escaped from the general carnage. 

All the soldiers, liigli and low, were murdered when taken 
prisoners, as a matter of (‘(>uise ; but the officers and soldiers of 
Tymour’s army, after taking all the valuable moYt'ables, tliouglit 
they might he able to find a market for the artificers by wljom they 
were made, and their families ; and they collected together an im- 
mense number of men, women, and children. All who asked for 
, mercy pretended to bo able to make something that these Tartars 
had taken a liking to. On coming before Delhi, Tymour’s army 
encamped on the (ipposite or left l)ank of the river Jumna ; and 
here ho learnt, that liis soldiers liad collectCMl together above one 
Jiundred thou.^'and of the-^e ardficers, besides their »woinen and 
children. There were no .soldiers among them ; but Tyiiiour 
« thought it might bo trouble.some either to keep them or to turn 
tluin away without their women and children ; and still more so 
«to make liis .‘^oldiers send away these women and children im- 
mediately. He asked whether the prisoners were not for the most 
part tuihdierers in Ids prophet Mahomed ; and being told that the 
majority were Hindoos, he gave orders, that every man should bo 
put to death ; and that any officer or soldier who refused or delayed 
to kill or have killed all .such men, should suffer death. ‘‘ As soon 
as this order was made known,” says Tyinour''s historian, and 
great eulogist, the officers and soldiers began to put it in execu- 
tion ; and in less than one hour one hundred thbusand prisoners; 
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acconllng t-o the siinlhist computution, were put to death, and 
th^r bodies thrown into the river tliimiia. Among the rest,Mool- 
aua Xu8eei-0( -Demi Amor, f)no of tlieniost venerable /locturs of 
the court, who woiihl never consent so much as to kill a single 
sheep, was constrained to order liftecn slaves, whom he had in 
his tents, to be slain. Tym mr then gave orders that one-tenth 
of his soldiers should ke#'p watch over the Indi/in women, children, 
and camels t:lk^•n in tiie pillage.” The city was soon after taken and 
the p'mple oonnnandeil, as n.sua.l, to purchase their lives by the sur- 
render of their property— troops were s(‘nt in to take it— numbers 
were tortured to death — and then tln^ usual pillage and massacre 
of the wluile jieople followed without regard to rtdigion, age, ur 
pe\ ; and aiiouk a hundred thonsarel more of innocent and un- 
('tV'Miding people were murdered. The troops next nmssacred the 
iiihahiliinta of the old city, wl.i(di had become crow’ded with 
fi:giri\o';s from’/lie new ; the last remnant took refn-^e in a mosque, 
wliere two of dyrnfUir's most distinguishe 1 generals rushed in up- 
on tliem at the head of five hundred soldiers ; and as the amiable? 
historian tells ns, ‘‘sent fo the abyss of liclllhe souls of these iutidefs, 
of whose lieads they erected towers, and gave their bodies for 
fond to ilirds a*iul beasts of prey Being at last tired of slaughter, 
the soldier.i made slavt^s of the survivors, and drove thoin out. in 
cliains ; and as they passed, the officers were ordered to s»dect 
*anv they liked exciqit tlie. masons; whon^ Tymour required to* 
build for him, at Samarkand, a cluirch similar to that of Altum.sh, 
ill old Delhi. » • 

lie now set out to take Meerut, which was at that time a 
lortified town of much note^ The people iletermiiied to defend 
themselves ; and happened to say, tliat Tiirmacliiini Khan, who 
invaded India at the head of a similar body of Tartars a century 
'before, had been unable to take the place. Tins so .incensed 
lym our, that he brought all h‘s forces to bear on Meerut, took 
the place, and Ijaving bud all the Hindoo Yuen found in it akinutd 
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filive, he disiributed their wives and cliildrcn amon^ his soldiers 
as slaves. He now sent out a division of his army to murder un- 
believers, and collect plunder, over the cultivated plains between 
the Ganges, and Jurniia, while he led the main body on the same 
inous duty along the hills from Hurdwar, on the Ganges, to the 
west. Having massacred a few thousands of the hill people, 
Tymour read the noon prayer, and returned thanks to God for 
the victories he had gained, and the iiu tubers he liad iiiiirderod 
througdi his goodness; and told his admiring army, ‘‘ that a 
religious war like this produced two great advantages : it secured 
f ternal happiness in heaven, and a good store of valuable spoils 
nn oartii — that his design in all the fatigues* and labours which ho 
had undertg^ken, was solely to render himself pleasing to Gfnit 
treasure up good ^eorks for his eternal happinesiS, and get riches to 
bestow upon his aokliers and the. poor ! ” The historian makes a 
grave remark upon this invasion. “ The Koran declares, that tiio 
highest glory man can attain in this world is, unquestionahiv, 
fhut of waging a successful war in person agaiu.st the enemies of 
his religion, (no matter whether those against whom it is waged 
happen ever to have heard of this religion or not.) ^ahorned 
inculcated the same doetrinedn his discourses with l|is friends ; 
and in consequence, the great Tymour always strove to extermi- 
nate all the unbelievers, with a view to acquire that glory, and to 
. spread the renown o^' his conquests ! My name,” said he, “ has 
spread terror through the universe ; and the least motion I make, 
is capable of shaking tlie whole earth ! ” 

Tymour returned to his capital of Sarnarcand, in Transioxiana, 
in llay, 1390. His army, besSles other things whiph thpy 
hroiiglit from India, had an irnmensc number of men, women, and 
children, whom they had reduced to slavery, and driven along 
like flocks of fiheep to forage for their subsistence in the pountries 
through which they passed, or perish. After the murder on the 
banks of the Jumna pf part pf the muUiuide Jhey had coUeetpq 
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before taking the capital, amounting to one hundred thousand 
men, Tymour was obliged to assign one-tenth of the soldiers of 
his army to guard whut were left, the women and^ children. 

After the murder in the capital of Delhi,” says the historian, an 
eye witness, there were some soldiers who had a hundred and 
fifty slaves, men, women, and children, whom they drove out of 
the city before them ; and some soldiers’ boys had twenty slaves 
to their own share/’ On reaching Sumarcand, they employed 
these slaves as best they could ; and Tymour employed his, the 
masons, in raising his great church from the quarries of the 
neiglihouring hills. 

In October following, Tymour led this army of demons over 
the rich and polished countries of Syria, Natolia, and Georgia, 
levelling all the cities, towns, and villages, and massacring 
the inhabitants without any regard to age or sex, with the same 
amiable view of correcting the notions of people regarding his 
creed, propitiating the Deity, and rewarding his soldiers. He 
sent to the Christian inhabitants of Smyrna, then one of the firgt 
commercial cities in the woild, a message by one of his geneauls, 
to request that they would at once embrace Mahomedanism, in 
ihii bemtie^s ^o{ which the general and his s>ldiers had orders 
generously and diligently to instruct them ! They refused, and 
Tymour repaired immediately to the spot, that he might share 
in the merit of sending their souls to tht^ubyss of hell.” Bajaz^tj 
the Turkish emperor of Natolia, had recently terminated an un- 
availing siege of «even years. Tymour took the city in fourteen 
days, December, U02 ; had every man, woman, and child that he 
found in it murdered ; and caused some of the heads of the 
Christians to be thrown by his balistas or catapiiltas into the ships 
that had come from different European nations to their succour 
All other Christian communities,' found within the wide range oi 
this dreadful tempest, were swept oft* in the same manner ; nor diS 
JtUhomeclaniiommunitiws faro better, After the taking of Bagdad® 
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every Tartar soldier was ordered to cut oif and hrinj; away the 
head of one or more prisoners, because some of the Tartar soldiers 
had been, killed in the attack; "‘and they spared/’ says the 
historian, “ neither old men of fourscore, uur young children of 
eight years of age ; no quarter was given either to rich or poor, 
and the number of the dead was so ‘zreat, that they could not be 
counted; towers were made of tliese heads, to servo as an example to 
posterity/’ Ninety thousand were thus murdered iii cold blood ; 
and one hundred and twenty pyramids were made of the heads for 
trophies I Damascus, Nice, Aleppo, Sabasto, and all the other 
rich and populous cities of Palestine, Syria, Asia-Minor, and 
Georgia, then the most civilized region of the world, shared in the 
same fate ; all were reduced to ruins, and their people, without 
regard to rertigiou, age, or sex, barbarously and brutally mur- 
dered. 

In the beginning of 1405, this* man recollected, that among 
the many millions of unbelieving Christians and Hindoos, “ wliuso, 
fjouls he had sent to the abyss of hell/’ tliere were many Mahome- 
dans, who had no doubt whatever in the divine origin or co-etei- 
ual existence of the Koran; and as their death might, perhaps, 
not have been altogether pleasing to his god and fiis prophet, he 
determined to appease them both by undertaking the murder of 
some two hundred millions of imlustrious and uuollending Chinese ; 
among whom there was ^little chance of finding one man who had 
ever even hmrd of the Koran^ much less believed in its 
Jiod co-etemitf/, or of its interpreter, Mahomed. At the head of 
between two and three hundred thousand well-mounted Tartars, 
and their followers, lie departed froin his capital of Samarcand, on 
the 8th of January, 1405, and crossed the Jaxartes on the ice — 
in the words of his historian, ‘‘ he thus gmeronfily under- 
took the concpiest of China, which was inhabited only by uniie- 
lievers, that by sp good a work he luiglit atone for what had been 
done amiss iu other vvarst, in which the blood of po many of the 
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faithful had boon shed/’ As all n?y vast conquests,’"’ said Tymour 
himself, have caused the destruction of a good rnauy of the* 
faithful, I am resolved to perform some good action, to ;titone for 
the crimes of mv past life ; and to make war upon the infidels, 
and exterminate the idolaters of China, which cannot be done 
without very great strength and power. It is therefore fitting, 
my dear companions in arms, that those very soldiers who w^ere 
the instruments whereby those my faults were committed, should 
be the means by which I work out my repentance ; and that they 
siiould marcli into China, to acquire for themselves and their 
Emperor the merit of that holy war, in demolishing the temples of 
these unbelievers, and erecting good Mahoniedan mosques in their 
places. By this means we shall obtain pardon for all our sins, for 
the holy Koran assures us that good works eftace tllt^ sins of this 
world. At the close of the Emperor's speech the princes of the 
blood and other oflicers of ran^, besought God to bless his gener«* 
ous undertaking, unanimously applauding his seiitimeuts, and 
loading him with praises. Let the Emperor but display hlf^ 
standard, and we will folli w him to ti e ei d of the worldii” 
Tvmoiir died soon after crossing the Jaxartes, on the first 
of Apnl, h 1)5 ; and China was saved from this dreadful 
scourge. But as the philosophical historian, Sliurfod Been, 
profiuindlj/ observes, ‘‘ The Koran remarks, that if any one in 
his pilgrimage to Mecca should be surprised by death, tho 
merit of the good work is still written in heaven in his name, 
as surely as if he bad had tlie good fortune to accomplish it. U 
is the same with regard to the Ghazee, (holy w^ar,) wherc'an 
eternal merit is acquired by^troubles, fatigues, and dangers ; and 
he who dies during the enterprise, at whatever stage, is deemed 
to have completed his design. Thus Tymour the lame had the 
merit, beyond kll question of doubt., of sending t^the abyss of hell^ 
‘‘ two hundred millions of men, women, and children, formot be- 
lieving in a certain book, of which they had never heard or read; 
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for tlie Tartars had not become Mahomedans when they conquered 
China in the beginning of the thirteenth century. Indeed^ the 
amiahle .and profound historian, is of opinion, after the most 
mature deliberation, that God himself must have arranged all 
this in favour of so great and good a prince ; and knowing that 
Lis end was nigh, inspired him with tlie idea of umlcrtakiag this 
enterprise, that lie might have the merit of having comph4ed it ; 
otherwi.se, how should he have thought of leading out his army 
in the dead of winter to cross countries covered with icc and snow V 
The heir to tlie throne, the Prince Peer Mahomed, was ab- 
sent when Tymoiir died ; but his wives who had accompanied him 
were all anxious to share in tlie merit of the holy undertaking ; 
and in a council of the chiefs held after his death, the opinions of 
these amiabfe princesses prevailed, that the two hundred millions 
of Chinese ought still to be sent to the abyss of hell,’* sinceht had 
been the earnest desire of their deceased liusband, and must im- 
doubtedi}' have been the will of God, to send them thither without 
•delay ! Fortunately, quarrels soon arose among his sons and 
g^'andsons about the succe.ssion, and the army recrossed the Jaxar- 
tes, still over the ice, in the beginning of April ; and China wag 
saved from this scourge. Such^ was Tymour the fame, \lie man 
whose greatness and goodness are to live in the hearts of the 
people of India, nine-tenths of whom are Hindoos ; and to fill 
Hhem to overflowing wi^h love and gratitude towards his descend* 
ants ! 

• In this brief sketch will perhaps bo found the true history 
of the origin of the gypsies, the tide of whose immigration begun 
to flow over all parts of Europe imjnediately after the return of 
Tymour from India. The hundreds of thousands of slaves which 
his army brought from India in men, women, aud children, were 
cast away when they got as many as they liked from among the 
more beautiful and polished inhabitants of the cities of Palestine, 
J>yria, Asia- Minor, anik Georgia, which were all, one after tht5 
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indeed (hose of «11 tlie vagrant tribes of India ; and they have 
eontimied to preserve them to the present day. I have compared 
their voc'tibularies with those of India, and find so many of the 
words the same, that I think a native of India would, even in the 
present day, be able, without much difficulty, to make himself 
understood ’by a gang of gypsies in any part of Europe. A good 
Christian may not be able exactly to understand the nature of 
the merit which Tamerlane expected to acquire from sending so 
many unofiending Chinese to the abyss oi‘ hell. According to 
the Mubomedan creed, God has vowed to fill bell chock full of 
men and genii. ” Hence liis reasons for hardeniinj their hearts 
against tliatfiiith in the Koran which might send them to heaven ; 
and which would, they think, necessarily follow an impartial 
examination of the evidence of its divinity and eternity. Tamer- 
lane tiiought, no doubt, that it would be very meritorious on bis 
part to assist God in this his labour of tilling the great abyss, by 
throwing into it all the existing population of China; while he 
spread over their land, in pastoral tribes, the goodly seed of 
Mahomedanism, which would give him a rich supply of recruits 
fur paradise. 

The tollowing dialogue tpok place one day betwecfu me and 
tlie Mooftee, or head llahomedan law officer of one of our regula- 
tion courts. 

Does it not seetli to you strange, Mooftee Saliih, that your 
prophet, who, according to your notions, must have been so well 
acquiiinted witli the universe, and the laws that govern it, should 
jiot have revealed to his followers some great truth hitherto un- 
known rcgardiiig these laws, wliic|f niight have commanded their 
belief, and ‘ that of all future generations, in bis divine raissiou I ' 

“ Kot at all,” Miid the Mooftee ; “ they would probably not 
have underst(<od him ; and if they had, those who did not believe 
in what ho did actually reveal to them, would not have believed 
iu him baa be revealtSd all tbe laws that govgru the universe.” 
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And why should they not have believed in him ? 

Because what he revealed was sufficient to convince all 
men whose hearts had not been hardened to unbelief, (jod i^aid, 

* As for the unbelievers, it is the same with them, whether you 
admonish them or do not admonish them ; they will not believe. 
God hath sealed up their hearts, their ears, and their eyes ; and 
a grievous punishment awaits them.’ ” 

And why were the hearts of any men thus hardened to un- 
belief, when by unbelief they were to incur vSiicli dreadful penal- 
ties ? " 

‘‘ Because they were otherwise wicked men.” 

But you think, of course, that there was really much of 
good in the revelations of your prophet ? ” 

“ Of course we do/’ 

“And that thowse who believed in it were likely to become 
better men. for their faith V* 

Assuredly.” 

“ Then why harden the hearts of even had men against a 
faith that might make them good ! ” 

Bas not®God .said—* If we had pleaseil, we had certainly 
given unto every soul its direction ; but the word which hath 
proceeded from me, must necessarily be fulfilled, when I said, 
Verili/ I will Jill hell with genii and men altogether ' f And again, 
^ Had it pleased the Lord he would have made all men of one 
religion ; but they ^hall not cease to differ arnonir them, unlesj^ 
those on whom the Lord shall have mercy ; and unto this hath 
he created them ; for the word of thy Lord shall be fulfilled, when 
ho said, Verily, I will fill hell altogether toith genii and nienJ ” I 
“ You all believe that the devil, like all the angels, was mado 
of fire f ” 

‘‘ Yes ” 
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And tliai lie was doomed to hell l)e(M\nse ho would not ffdl 
down and worship Adam, who was made of cday ? 

“ ^ e?{, God commanded him to bow down to Adam; and 
when he did not do as he was bid, God said, 'Why, Eblees, ^Yl^at 
hindered thee from bowing down to Adam as the other anj^els 
did?” He replied, ‘It is not fit that 1 should worship man, 
whom thou hast formed of dried clay, or black mud.’ God said, 
Get thee, therefore, }ience, for thou slialfc ho pelted vvitli stones ; 
and a curse shall be upon tlieo till the day of judgment ! ’ The 
deril said, ‘ 0 Lord, give me respite until the day of resurrec- 
tion.’ God said, Yeriiy, thou shalt be respite d until the appoints 
ed timo.’ ” * 

‘‘ And does it not. appear to yon, Mooftee Rahib, that in res- 
piting the devil, Khlees, till the day of rt?surreetion, some injuslioG 
was done to the children of Adam 

‘‘ How ? ” 

^ “ Beeanso he replies, 0 Lord, because thou hast seduced ms 

I will surely tempt men to disobedience in the earth.” 

“ No, sir, because be could only tempt those who w’ore yoy- 
{leHfnfd to go astray, for he will seduce {liem except 

i>U(‘h of tliem as shall be ///// eJmSi’n .sv'7T(n//.s'/ God said, ‘This 
the right way with mo. Verily, as to my servants, thou shait 
liave no power over dhem ; hut over those only who shall be 
seducod, find who shall follow thee ; and hell is surely denounced 
'unto them all.’ ” t • 


• Koran chap, xv, 

t “ Tills is a rHvolniion of the most mighty, tho mpreiful God; ibat thou 
maycist warn a people whose fathers were not warned, and who live in negli- 
gence. Onr aonteiice hath justly been- pronounced ngaiBst tho greater part of 
them, wherefore tCcy shall not believe. It shall he equal onto them whether 
thou preach unto i hem, or do not preach unto thejn ; they ahull npt believe. 
Koran, chap, xixvi. 
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yon tliink, Moofiee Saliib, that the devil could seduce 
only such as were predestined to go astray, and who would have 
gone astray whether he the devil had been respited or not ? 

Certainly I do.” 

Does it not then appear to yon that it is as unjust to pre- 
destine njen to do that for which they are to he sent to hell, hs it 
xvoiild be to leave them all unguided to the temptations of the 
devil ? ” 

Those are difficult questions,” replied the Mooftee, which 
we cannot venture to ask even ourselves. All that we can do is to 
endeavour to understand what is written in the holy book, and 
act according to it. God made us all, and ho has the right to do 
what he pleasos with what he has made ; the pottej makes two 
vessels, be da^^hes tlie one on the ground, but the other he sella to 
Gtand in the palaces of princesg?” 

But a pot has no soul, Sfooftee Sahib, to be roasted to all 
eternity iu hell I ” 

“ True, sir ; these are questions beyond the reach of human 
understanding.” 

How ofien do you read over the Koran ? ” 

I read tho whole over about three times a month, replied 
the Mooftee. 

1 mentioned this oonversatlon one dav to the Nawab Alee-* 
oodeen, a most estimable old gentleman of seventy years of ago, 
who resides at Moradabad, and asked him whether lie did noj 
think it a singular omission on (he part of Mahomed, after his 
journey to heaven, nut to tell mankind some of the truths that 
have since been discovered regarding the nature of the bodies that 
fill these heavens, and tho laws that govern their motions. Man- 


I have never met another man bo thornuyfhly mastel of the Koran as 
the Mooftoo, an4 yet ho had the reput .tion of being a very corrupt man in hit 
olhefi. 
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kiud could not, either from the Koran, or from the tradition??, 
perceive that he was at all aware of the errors of the system of 
astronomy that prevailed in his day, and amonv his people. 

Not at all/’ replied the Nawah ; the prophets had no doubt 
abundant opportunities of becoming acquainted with the heavenly 
bodies, and the laws whicli govern them, particularly those who, 
like Mahomed, had been up through the seven heavens ; but iheir 
thoughts were so entirely taken up with the Deity, that they 
probably never noticed the objects by which he was surrounded ; 
and if they had noticed them, they would not perhaps have thought 
it necessary to say anything about them. Their object was 
to direct men’s tlioughts towards God, a?id his commandnumts ; 
and to instrqct them in their duties towards him and towards each 
other. Suppose,^’ continued the Nawah, “ you were to be invited 
to see and converse with even you? earthly sovereign, would not 
your thoughts be too much taken up with him to admit of your 
giving, on your return, an account of the things you saw about 
liim. I have been several times to see you, and I declare that 
I have been so much taken up with the conversations which have 
passed, that I have never noticed the many arriejes I now sec 
around me, nor could I have Uiid any one on my return home 
what I had seen in your room, — the wall sha'les, the pictures, the 
^sofas, the tables, the book-cases,” continued he, casting his eyes 
round the room, all escaped iny notice, and might have escaped it 
had my eyes been younger and stronger than they are. What then 
must have been the state of mind of those great*prophets, who were 
admitted to see and converse with the great Creator of the universe, 
and were sent by him to instruct mankind ? ” 

I told my old friend that I thought his answer the best that 
could be given ; but still, that wa could not help thinking, that if 
Mahomed had •really been acquainted with the nature of the 
heavenly bodies, and the laws which govern them, he would have 
taken advantage of his knowledge to secure moi^e firmly then 
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faltli in his migsion, and have explained to them the real state of 
the caee^ instead of talking about the stars as merely made to be 
thrown at devils, to gix-e light to men upon this little globe of 
ours, and to guide them in their wanderings upon it sea and 
land. 

Bnt what,” said the Nawab, ‘‘ are the great truths that 
you would have had our holy prophet to teach mankind ? ” 

Why, Nawab Sahib, I would have had him tell us, amongst 
other things, of that law which makes tliis our globe, and the 
other planets revolve round the sun, and their moons around them, 

I would have hai him teach us something of the nature of the 
things we call comets, or stars, with large tails, and of that of the 
fixed stars, which we suppose to be sun.s, like our, sun, with 
planets revolving round them like ours, since it is clear that 
they do not borrow their light from our sun, nor from 
anything that we can disviover in the heavens. I would 
also have had him tell us the nature of that white belt which 
crosses the sky, which you call the ovarious belt, Khutabyuz, and 
wo the milky-way, and wliich we consider to be a collection /)f 
self-lighted stars, while many orthodox but unlettered Mussulmans 
think it the niark.s made in the sky by Bomk,'' the rough-shed 
donkey, on which your prophet nJde from Jerusalem to heaven. 
And you think, Nawab Sahib, that there was quite evidence 
enough to satisfy any person w’hose heart had not been hardened 
to unbelief? and that no description of the heavenly bodies, or of 
the laws which govern their motion, could have had any influence 
on the minds of such people ? ” 

Assuredly I do, sir ! Has not God said, ‘ If we should 
open a gate in the heavens aftove them, and they should ascend 
thereto all the day long, they would surely say, our eyes are (miy 
dazzled, or rather we are a people deluded by enchantments.^* 
Do you think, sir, that anything which his majesty, Moses, could 


Korau^ohap. xv. 
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have said about the planets, and the comets^ anJ the milky-way, 
would have tended so much to persuade the children of Israel of 
bis divin(} mission, as did the single sjtoke of his rod, which 
brougl’.t a river of delicious water gashing from a dry rock when 
they were all dying Irom thirst ? When our holy prophet,” con- 
tinued the Nawab, (placing the points of the lour fingers of his 
right-hand on the table,) placed his blessed hand thus on the 
ground, and caused four streams to gush out from the dry plain, 
and supply with fresh water tlio whole army which was perishing 
from thirst ; ami when out of only Jice small dates he afterwards 
feasted all this imme?jse army till they couid eat no more, ho 
surely did more to convince his followers of his divine mission 
than he could have done by any discourse about the planets, and 
the milky-wAy,” (Ivhut, i, Ahynz ) 

No doubt, Nawab Sahib, these were very powerful argu- 
ments for those who saw them, or believed them to have been seen ; 
«and those who doubt the divinity of your prophet’s mission are 
^/hose who doubt their having ever been seen.” 

* ‘‘ The whole army saw and attested them, sir, and that is 

evidence enough for us; and those who saw them, and were nut 
satislied, must have had their hearts hardened to unbelieflj’ 

And you think, Nawab Sahib, that a man is not master of 
bis own belief or disbelief in religious matters ; though he is -re 
warded by an eternity o^bliss in paradise for the one, aiid punished 
by an eternity of scorching in hell for the other ?” 
r “ I do, s'lr— faith is a matter of feeling ; anrJ over our feelings 
we have no control. All that we can do is to prevent their in- 
fluencing our actions, when these arjtions would be mischievous, 
I have a desire to stretch out this arm, and crush that fly on the 
table. I can control the act, and do so ; but the desire is not 
under my coutroh” 

True, Nawab Saliib ; and in this life we punish men not for 
their feelings, ^vhich are beyond their control.; but fur their actJ); 
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over which ihoy have c )ntrol ; and we are apt to think that the 
Deity will do the same.’* 

There are, sir,” continued the Nawab, three kinds of cer- 
tainty— the moral certainty, the mathematical certainty, and the 
religious certainty, which we hold to be the greatest of all — the 
one in which the mind feels entire repose. This repose I feel in 
everything that is written in the Koran, in the Bible, and, with, 
the few known exceptions, in the New Testament. We Jo not 
believe that Christ was the son of God, though we believe him to 
have been a great j)r()phHt sent down to enlighten mankind ; nor 
do we believe that he was crucihed. We believe that the wicked 
Jews got hold of a thief, and crucified him in the belief that he 
was the Christ— hut the real Christ was, we think, taken up into 
heaven, and not suflered to be crucified.” 

But, Nawab Sahib, the, Seikhs have their book in which 
they have the same faith.” 

True, sir, but the Seikhs are iinlettoied, ignorant brutes ; 
and you do not, I hope, call their Garunth a book — a thing written* 
only the other day, and full of nonsense ! No book has appeared 
since the Koran came down from heaven ; nor will any other 
come till the day of judgment. *And how,” said the Nawabi 
“ have people in modern days made all the discoveries you speak 
of in astronomy ? ” 

“ Chiefly, Nawab Sahib, by means ofthe tolescope which is 
an instrument of modern invention.” 

“ And do you suppose, sir, that I would put the evidence of 
one of yoiiF Doorbeeus (telescopes) in opposition to that of the 
holy prophet ? No, sir, depoifd upon it that there is much fallacy 
iti a telescope— it is not to be relied upon. I have conversed with 
many excellent European gentlemen ; and their great fault appears 
♦o me to lie in the implicit faith they put in these ^descopes—ihey 
hold their evidence above that of the prophets, Moses, Abraham, and 
Elijah : It isdrljadful to think how much rahehief ihcso telescopes 
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may do ! No, sir, let us hold fast by the prophets ; what they telj 
us is the truth, and the only truth that we can entirely rely upon iu 
Mus life. ' 1 would not hold the evidence of all the telescopes in tho 
world, as anything aoainst one word uttered hy the humblest 
th.e profdiets named in the Old or New Testament, or the holy 
Koran. The projdiets, sir, keep to tlio prophets, and throw adile 
your telescopes—- tiiore is v.o truth in them • some of them turn 
people UjisiJe down, and iriake them walk upon their heads ; and 
yet you put their evidence again'^t that of the prophets.'' 

Nothing that I could say would, af.'or this, convince the Nawab 
that there was any virtue iu telescopes, his veiigiouH feeling bad 
been greatly excited against, them , and hud Gtihleo, Tycho-JBrahe, 
Kepler, Ne\rton, Lajdacv, and tlie Hoischels, all been present to 
defend them, they wou’d not have altered his opinion of their 
demerits. The old man iias, 1 bcy'iove, a shrowd suspicion that 
they are inventions of the devil to lead men from the right wav ; 
^and were ho toM aii that these great men have discovered through 
their means, he wmild bo very iimch disposed to believe that they 
were incarnation ■; oHiis natanio ?najc\sty playing over again with 
J^corheens, (tidescojiCH,) th.e same game which the ^seipezu played 
with the apjde iu tiie garden oPE icn ' 

‘ Solicit nr.t thy with jTiaUerrt hid ; 

therii lo G'j i iCodvo; hi.n servo, uiui fuui ^ 

Oi othor ij r^.^, Tti hi. a j hcBt. 

’Vhonivor placf^d, lot huu (iinpoefo joy thou 
bi iviiat lift u thfo, this Parudisft 
And thy fair Klvo hoavt-ii io for tUee too hi^jb 
To ku(k“7 wli<40 paw-fts thftrc. U; lowly wise ■ 

Ttiiok oriiy what concerns theft, and*tby heinj; : 

Dream not o." othe.*- worlds, what croatures thero 
Live, in what. HtaU, conditioo, or dfttrree: 

(.'antftnlftd that thus far hath been reveal'd, 

^ur, (A eart^ only, but of highewt heaven * *' 

, I'cradine Lo<l, 'oook viiu 
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K"»D!VN rOMOK'-TT^ DFiyiCCXX -'.VN'n VK£i!l OaU »-i: AXD v.rM?DY. 

On" rlie ?o!|i we or. .•;v-‘i5 t.f.o nvrr JaiiiuA, over a oi 

boatH, kep‘ up liy the Kuisrot U«oie for t'lo oftne public, ough. 
iiM inajosty is now (ionneoie'l wi(h I>xi!!ii only by tlic iomi> of hi« 
.■ancestor ;anJ hi? torritonos arc* lo-^poratod from ib i imporial city 
bv the two great rivers, (buigos uml Jotnna. We pr.icoodod to 
iMinjcknufjrin, about t\voi\ ^ ■ over an ey.ecrai)lo road running 
over a list but nigged r.uria.n.. ur.p’'0{iii<d.ive soil. India is, per- 
h'tps, tie only (dvllizcd courjry .n the world wliere % great city 
could be approacln-j by such a road from t!:o largesr miliiary sta-* 
tlori in tiie empire, not iriOx-e ;l::m three stages dlsranl * After 
breakfast, iIlc head Tiatiw; r .oice oI;b*ei of ihediNision came to 
pay his respiects. He talked of tVe dreadful wloeh used 

to be perpetrated in this neighb^)urhood l)y nd oieoails, who found 
f'heltor ill the lerritories of liio P.og’uia Siainroo, whitiit-.r his 
followers (lare<! not hunt for them ; aad nfeistioned a case of nine 
persons who liad been innrdcrod last wiiliin ibo boundary of our 
territories about. s(?v on vears belbro. and thrown into a dry vveif. 
He was present at the inqneat bold k.d their bodies, and described 
their appearance ; and 1 founii Unit they wore the bodies of a news 
Writer from Lahore, who, v/ith his eight coiunariious, had heea 
murdered by Thugs on his way back to Ridiilcuiid, I had lung 
before been inide acquainted vHth the circiu^stances of this 
murder, and the perpetrators ha'' all been secured, but wo wanteil 
this link in the*ehaiu of evidence, H luicf been described to me as 
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liAvine taken place within the boundary of the Begum's territory, 
and I applied to her for a report on the inquest/ She declared 
that no bodies had been discovered about the time mentioned ; 
and I concluded that the ignorance of the people of the neighbour- 
hood was pretended, as Uvsual in such casf?s, with a view to avoid 
a summons to give evidence in our courts. I referred forthwith 
to the magistrate of the district, and found the report that I 
wanted, and therehy completed the chain of evidence upon a very 
important case. The Thanadar seeme^l much surprised to find 
that I was so well acquainted with the circumstances of this 
murder ; hut still more, that the perpetrators were not the poor 
old Begum s subjects, but our own ! 

The police officers employed on our borders find it very con- 
venient to trace the perpetrators of all murders and gang rot»- 
heries into the territories of native chiefs, whose subjects they 
accuse often when they know that the crimes have been perpetrat- 
ed by our own. They are, on the one hand, afraid to seize or 
•accuse the real offenders, lest they should avenge themselves by 
some personal violence, or by thefts or robberies, which they often 
commit, with a view to get them turned out of office as ineffi- 
cient ; and on the other they , are tempted to conceal 'the rerd 
offenders by a liberal share of the spoil, and a promise of not 
again offending within their beat. Their tenure of office is far 
* too insecure, and theircsalaries are far too small. They Jire often 
dismissed suminariiy by the magistrate if they send him in no 
'prisoners ; and also if they send in to him prisoners who are not 
ultimately convicted, because a magistrate’s merits are too often 
estimated by the proportion that^his convictions bear to bis 
acquittals, among the prisoners committed for trial to the sessions. 
Men are often ultimately acquitted for w^ant of judicial proof, 
when there is ^abundance of that moral proof on which a police 
officer or magistrate has to act in the discharge of his duties ; and 
in a country where gangs of professional aud hereditary robbers 
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%x\A murdi^rers extend tlieir depredations into very remote parts, 
and seldom commit them in the districts in which they reside, 
tlie most vigilant police officer must often fail to discov<fr the per- * 
petrators of heavy crime? that take place \vithin his range. 

When they cannot find them, the native officers either seize 
innocent persons, and frighten them into confession; or else they 
try to conceal the crime, and in this they are seconded by the 
sufferers in the robbery, who will always avoid if they can a 
prosecution in our courts, and by their neighbours, wlio dread 
being summoned to give evidence as a serious calamity. The 
man who has been robbed, instead of being an object of compas- 
sion among his neighbours, often incurs their resentment for sub- 
jecting them to this calamity ; and they not only pay largely 
themselves, but make him pay largely to have his losses concealed 
from the magistrate. Formerly, when a district was visited hy a 
judge of circuit, to hold his sessions only once or twice a year, ami 
men were constantly bound over to prosecute and appear as evi- 
dence, from sessions to sessions, till they were wearied and wearied 
to death, this evil was much greater than it is at present, when 
every district is provided with its judge of sessions, who is, or 
ought to be, always read) to tak^ up the cases committed for trial 
by the magistrate. This was one of the best measures of Lord 
W. Bentincks admirable, though much abused administration^ 
of the governmeut of India. Still, ho\wBver, the inconvenience 
and delay of prosecution in our courts are so great, and the 
chance of the ultimate conviction of great offenders is so smafl, 
that strong temptations are held out to the police to conceal, or 
misrepresent the character, of crimes ; and they musk have^ a 
greater feeling of security in their tenure of office, and more 
adequate salaries, better chances of vising, and better supervision 
over them, befifre they will resist such temptationij. These Thaoa-( 
dars, and all the public officers »inder them, are all so very inade- 
quately paid, ^hat corruption among them excites no feeling of 
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odium or indignation in the rnind.^ of those among wliom Uipy 
live and serve. Such feelings aro rather directed against the 
governmen^i that places them in situations of so much labour an<l 
responsibility with salaries so inadequate; and thereby cunfeis 
upon them virtually a kind of license to pay themselves by prey-^ 
ing upon those whom they are employed ostensibly to protect. 
They know rimt with such salaries they can never have the repu- 
tation of being honest, however faithfully they may discluurgo 
their duties ; and it is too hard to expect that men will lung 
submit to the necessity of being thought corrupt^ without reaping 
some of tbo ad'-a.otages of corruption, tlie Tbanadars liavo 

everywhere siK'h salaries as will enable them ^to maintain tlieir 
families in comfvirt, and keep np tliat appearance of ivspeetability 
which their station in society detnaiuls ; and over every three or 
four Tlianadars’ jurisdiction, lot there he an ofdcer appointed upon 
a higher Scale of salary , to supervise atul control thoir proceed • 
ings, and armed with powers to decide minor oiiences. To these 
higher stations the Thauadars will ho able to look forward as their 
regard for a faithful and zealous discharge of their dui.ios. 

He wlio can suppose that men so inade^piatciy paid, who 
have 110 promotion to look forward to, and feel fio sepuriry in 
their tenure of office, and consecpicntiy no hope of a provision 
for old age, will he zealous and Inmost in the discharge of their 
duties, must be very inj,perfectly acf;aain:.ed with human nature, 
and with the motives by which men arc infiiioncod in all quarters 
of the world ; but we are none of us so ignoranc, for we all know 
that the same motives actuate public servants in India, aa elsewhere. 
We have acted successfully upon this linowledge in the scale of sala- 
ries and gradation of rank assigned to European civil iunctiouaiies, 
and to all native functionaries erapioyed in the judicial and reveiiua 
branches of the public service ; and why u(/t act upon it in that of 
the salaries assigned to the native officers employed in the police 
The magisirr ^e of a distwet gets, a salary of from l,wu tlioubsaU to 
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two iliousand five hundred rupees a tnonlli. The native officer 
next, under him is tlie Tlianadar, or head native police officer of a 
filibdi vision of his district, containing many towns atul villages, 
with a population of a hundred thousand souls. This officer gets 
a salary of twenty-five rupees a mouths lie cannot possibly do his 
duty unless ho keeps oue or two horses ; indeed, he is told by 
the magistrate that he cannot ; and that he must liavc one or two 
horses, or resign i.os [josL The [ioopie seoiiig hov/ much we expect 
fiom the Thanadar, and how liiiie we give him, Bubinit to his 
demands for oontnluitions without inurniuniig, and consider 
almost any demaud iiiviai fiom a man bo employed and so paid. 
They are confounded at our laconsisteucy. and say, We sec you 
giving high salaries, and liigli prospects of advancement, to men 
who have nothing to do Luit collect your rents, and to decide our 
disputes about pounds, shilun^ns, and pence, which we used to 
decide mucli bolter ourselves, when we had no other court but 
fl'at of our cldorp — w)u!o those who are to protect life and 
property, to keep pcaco, over i.ho land, and enable the industriouJ 
to work in securiiv, maintain tlici?’ fauiilieg, and pay the govern- 
niout revenue, are left v, ith hardly a-iy pay at allT There is 
really nothiisgin oiir rule m Indite ^Yhich strikes the people so much 
as this inconsistency, tiie evil elTects of wdiicli are so groat and so 
manifest ; the only v/a y to remedy the evil is, to give a greater feel- 
ing of security in the lenuro of oflico, a Mgiior rate of salary, the 
hope of a provision for old age, and, above all, the gradation of rank, 
hy interposing the'offlcers I speak of beUveeri the Thanadars aifd 
the magistrate. This lias all been done in the establishments for 
the collection of the revonuefaud administration of civil justice. 

Hobbes, in his Leviathan, says, And seeing that the end of 
punishment is not revenge an*! discharge of choier, but correction 
Mther of the offender, or of others, by his cxai'iplo, the severest 
puuishments arc to bo inHicled for tliosc crimes that .are of most 
danger to the f»ublic . such as aro lLosu which proceed from malice 
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to the jrovernmftut established ; those that spring from contempt 
ut* justice; those that provoke indignation in the multitude ; and 
those, wlAcli unpunished, seem authorized, as when they are 
committed by sons, servants, or tavourites of men in authority. 
For indignation carrietli men, not only against the actors and 
authors of injustice, but against all power that is likely to pro- 
tect them ; as in the case of Tarquin, when, for the insolent act of 
one of his sons, he was driven out of Home, and the monarchy 
itself dissolved.” (Para. 2, chap, xxx.) Almost every one of our 
Thanadars is, in his way, a little Tarquin, exciting the indignation 
of the people agaimst his rulers; and no time should be lost in 
converting him into something better. 

By the obstacles which are still everywhere opposed to the 
convi(jtion of offenders in the distance of our courts, the forms of 
procedure, and other causes “ of t^e law’s delay,” we render the 
duties of our police establishment everywhere “ more honoured 
in the breach than the observance,” by the mass of the people 
kmong whom tliey are placed. We must, as i have before said, 
remove some of these obstacles to the successful |)rosecution of 
offenders in our criminal courts, which tend so much to deprive 
the government of all popular aiti and support in the aduiiuistra- 
tiou of justice ; and to convert all our police establishments into 
instruments of oppression, instead of what they should be, Uie 
efficient means of prottttion to the persons, properly, and cha- 
racter of the innocent. Crimes multiply from the assurance the 
g*uilty are evey where apt to feel of impunity^ to crime ; and the 
more crimes multiply the greater is the aversion the people every- 
wliere feel to aid the government in the arrest and conviction of 
criminals ; because they see more and more the inr»ocenfc punished 
by attendance upon distant courts at great costand inconvenience, 
to give evidonce#upon points which appear to them unimportant, 
while the guilty escape owing to technical difficulties which they 
can never understand, 
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The best way to remove these obstacles is, to interpose oflGioers 
between the 1 hauadar aud the magistrate, and arm them with 
judicial powers to try minor cases, leaving an appeal offen to tho 
magistrate ; and to extend the final jurisdiction of the magistrate 
to a greater range of crimes, though it should involve the necessity 
of reducing the measure of punishment annexed to them. 
Beccaria has justly observed, that ‘‘ Crimes are more effectually 
prevented by the certainty than by the severity of punishment. 
The certainty of a small punishment will make a stronger im- 
pression than the fear of one more severe, if attended with the 
hope of escaping; For it is the nature of mankind to be terrified at 
the approach of the smallest inevitable evil, whilst hope, the best 
gift of Heaven, has the power of dispelling the apprehensions of a 
greater, especially if supported by examples of impunity, which 
weakness or avarice too fnupiet^tly affords.” 

I ought to have mentioned that tlie police of a district, in our 
Byngal territories, consists of a magistrate and his assistant, who 
are European gentlemen of the civil service ; and a certain num- * 
her of Thanadars, from twelve to sixteen, wiio preside over the 
different subdivisions of the district in which they reside with 
their establishments. These Thanadars get twenty-live rupees a 
month, have under them four or five Jemadars upon eight rupees, 
and thirty or forty Burkundazes upon four rupees a month. The 
Jemadars are, most of them, placed in cBargc of nakas, or sub- 
divisions of the ThanaJar’s jurisdiction, the rest are kept at their 
head-ejuarters, ready to move to any point where tlioir services* 
may be required’. These are all paid by government ; but there 
in in each village one watchnAn, and in largo villages more than 
one, who are ap^pointed by the head of villatres and paid by the 
communities, aud required dally or periodically to report all the 
police matters of* their villages to lheThamidars.^% The distance 

* Tliera is a duperintcnrlcni. (i' tor the province of Hen flea 1 ; but ia 

the north, wcetcrii proriacechw clv:uc« are divided ftmoiig tUc commiesioners o< 
i'eveuuu, 
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between the mai^istrates and Thanadars is at present immeasnr- 
able ; and an infinite deal ot‘ mischief is done by the latter and 
those under them, of which the magistrates know nothing what- 
ever. In the first place, they levy a fee of one rupee from every 
village at the festival of the Hooly in February ; aiid another at 
that of the Duseyra in October ; and in each Thanadar’s jurisdic- 
tion there are from one to two hundred villages. These and 
numerous other unauthorised exactions they share with thoso 
under them ; and with the native officers about the person of the 
magistrate, who, if not conciliated, can always manage to make 
them apj)ear unfit for their places. 

A robbery affords a rich harvest. Some, article of stolen [iro- 
perty is found in one man’s house, and by a little legerdemain it 
is conveyed ‘to that of fuiother, both of whom are made to pay 
liberally ; the man robbed also pays, and all the members of the 
village community are made to do the same. They are all called 
to the court of the Thauadar to give evidence, as to what they 
.have seen or heard regarding either the fact, or the persons in the 
remotest degree connected with it— us to the anests of the sup- 
posed offenders— the search of their house—the character of their 
grandmothers and grandfathers^ and they are tolcf, ilip^{t\hey are 
to be sent to the magistrate a hundred miles distant, and there 
made to stand at the door among a hundred and fifty pans of 
• shoes, till hu excellency the Nazir, the under-sheriff of the court, 
may be pleased to announce them to' his highness the magistmte 
^wliich of course he will not do without a consideration. To 
escape all these threatened evils they pay hand.somely, and deport 
in peace, Tlie Thanadar reports tjjat an attempt to rob a house 
by persons uukn(»wn, had been defeated by Ids exertions, and the 
good fortune of the magistrate ; and sends a liberal share of spoil 
to those who aro to read his report to that functionary. This goes 
on more or less in every district, but more especially in those 
where the magistrate happens to he a man of violent temjJei*; who 
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in always surrounded hy knavos, because men who have any re- 
gard for their character will not approach him— or a weak, good- 
natured man, easily made to believe any tiling, and managed by 
favourites — or one too iotid of field spurts, or of music, paintings 
European languages, literature, and sciences, or, lastly, of his own 
ease/ Some magi.strate.s think they cun put down crime by 
dismissing the Tlianadar ; hat this tends only to prevent crimes 
being reported to iiim ; fur in such cases the feeling.s of the people 
are in exact accordance with the interests of the Tlianadars ; and 
crimes augment by the assurance of impuuity thereby given to 
criminals. The only remedy for all this evil is, to till up the great 
gulf between the magistrate and Tlianadar, by officers who shall 
b^ to him, what I have described the patrol officers to be to the 
c()ll<^ctors of (Justoms, at once the tapis of Prince Hos?ten, and the 
Ulj'scopii of Prince Ali— a medium that will enable him to be 
everywhere, and see everything ! And why is this remedy not 
anplieJ ? Simply and solely because such appointments would 
btt given to the uncovenarited, aud might teud indirectly todiiui-, 

* Mr, Km wliHU appoinOHl inaf^isirate of the dirttnet of KuteUpor« ou the 
i^d a wia’# to (rariHlate the Heuriade, and, iu order to heoure leisure, ha 
iftMued a proclamation to all the Thanad^rs of hia di-strioi to put down crime, 
declaring that he would hoM them reiponsihle for what might he com nutted, 
and tliemifls from his situation every one wlio nlinnld stiffer any to be committed 
within his charge. This di«tricf, lying on the l>order8 of Oiuie, had been noted • 
for the number and atrocious characier of its crimes. Prom that day all the 
periodical returue went up to the superior court blank— not a crime was re* 
ported. Astonished at ^thii sudden result of the oiuuge of magisrrares, thi 
superior court of CuUMitta, (the Sudder Nizamiit Adawlnt) requested one of the 
judges, who was about to pass throt|ph the district on his way down, to inquire 
into the nature oi tho Ry»*tem, which seemed to work so well, with a view te 
its adoption in other districts, lie found crimes were more abundant than ever; 
ttnd the Thanadars showed him the proclamation, which had been understood aa 
ah such proclamations are. not ae enjoiniivg vigilance in the of crime, 

but as prohibiting all report of them, o as to save the ijiagistrate frou6ie, and 
him a good with hia auperioral 
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nish the appointments open to the covenanted servants of the 
Gompuny. Young gentlemen of the civil service are supposevl 
to be doing the duties which would be assigned to such officers 
while they are at school as assistants to magistrates and collei^tors ; 
and were this great gulf filled up by efficient uncovenanted officers, 
they would have no school to go to. There is no doubt some 
truth in this ; but the welfiire of a whole people should not be 
sacrificed to keep this school or play-ground open exclusively lor 
them ; let them act for a time as they would unwillingly do with 
the uncovenanted, and they will learn much more than if they oo 
cupied the ground exolusis'ely and acted alone — they will be al- 
ways with people ready and willing to tell thorn the real state oi 
things, whereas, at present, tlijt^y are always with those who 
Btudiously conceal it from them. 

It Is a common practice among Thanadars all over the conn*' 
try, to connive at the residence w?thin their jurisdiction of gangs 
of robbers, on the condition, that they shall not rob within those 
. limits, and shall give them a share of what they bring back from 
tAeir distant expeditions. They go out ostensibly in search of sei- 
vice, on the termination of the rains of one season in October , 
and return before their commencemeut the next, inJune^j h^it their 
vocatiou is always well known to the police, and to all the 
people of their neighbourhood ; and very often to the magistrates 
• % leinselves, who ooul^, if they would, secure them t>u their le 
turn with their booty ; but this would not secure their conviction 
tuuless the proprietors could be discovered, yhich they scarcely 
ever could. Were the police officers to seize them, they 
would be all finally acquitted and releised by the Judges- 
the magistrate would get into disrepute with his superiors, 
by the number of acquittals compared with the convic- 
tions exhibited in his monthly tables; and he. would vent Ins 
Bpieen upon the poor Thanadar, who would, at the same tim^, 
have incurred tke reseatmeat of the robbers; apd hetweeu hot.. 
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he would have no possible chance of escape. He therefore con- 
sults his own interest and liia own ease by leaving them to carry 
on their trade of robbery or murder unmolested ; and J:iig master, « 
the magistrate, is well pleased not to be pestered with charges 
against men whom he has no chance of getting ultimately convicted* 
It was in this way that so many hundred families of assassins 
by profession, were able for so many generations to reside in the 
most cultivated and populous parts of our territories, and extend 
their depredations into the remotest parts of India, before our 
system of operations was brought to bear upon them in 1830. 
Their profession v as perfectly well known to the people of the 
districts in which they resided, and to the greater part of the 
police ; they murdered not within their own district, and the 
police of that district cared nothing about what fliey might do 
beyond it. 

The most respectable na\ive gentleman in the city and dis- 
trict of M.— D. told me one day an amusing instance of the pro- 
ceedings of a native officer of that district, which occurred ahotU 
five years ago. “ In a village which ho had purchased and let* in 
farms, a shopkeeper was one day superintending the cutting of 
some sugar*c^no which he had purchased from a cultivator as it 
stood. His name was Girdaree, 1 think, and tlie boy who was 
cutting it for him was the sou of a poor man called Mudaree. 
Girdaree wanted to have the caiie cut {l|)\vu as near as he could* 
to the ground, while the boy, to save himself the trouble of stoop- 
ing, would persist in cutting it a good deal too high up. After 
admonishing him several times, the* shopkeeper gave him a smart 
clout on the head. The bop, to prevent a repetition, called out, 
‘ Murder ! Girdaree has killed me-— Girdaree has killed me ! * 
His old father, who was at work carrying away the cane at a 
little distance out of sight, ran offi to the village watchman, and in 
his anger, told him that Girdaree had murdered his son. The 
watchman wept as fast as he could to the Ihanudar, or head 
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police officer of the division, who resided some miles distant. 
The Thauadiir ordered off his subordinate officer, the Jemadar, 
with half a*do 2 en policemen, to arrange everything for an icquest 
on the body, by the time he should reach the place, with ail due 
pomp. The Jemadar wont to the house of the murderer, and dis- 
mounting, ordered all the ahopkeepers of the village, who were 
many and respectable, to be torthwith seized, and bound hand 
and feet. ‘ )So/ t^aid the Jemadar, ^you have all been aiding and 
abetting your friend in the murder of poor Mudarees only son 1 ’ 
* May it please your excellency, we have nevur heard of any 
murder.’ ‘ Jm])udent scoiuidiels,’ roared the Jemadar ; ’ does not 
the poor boy lie dead in the sugar-cane Ijeld ? and is not 
hia highness the Thanadar coming to hold an inquest upon 
it? and do 'you take us for fools enough to believe that 
any scoundrel among you would venture to commit a delibe- 
rate murder without being aided and abetted by all the rest ? ' 
The village watchman began to feel some apprehension that he 
had been too precipitate ; and entreated the Jemadar to go first 
au!l see the body of the boy. ‘ What do you take ns for,’ said the 
Jemadar, ' a thing without a stomachs ? Du yon suppose that 
government servants can live and labour on air. *Avg v«*^togo 
and examine bodies upon em[)ty stomach ? Let his fatlier take 
care of the body, and let these shopkeeping murderers provide na 
something to eat.’ Nineiupecs worth of sweetmeats, and materials 
for a feast, were forthwith collected at the expense of the shop- 
keepers, who stood bound, and waiting the arrival of his highness 
the Thanadar, who was soon after seen approaching majestically 
upon a richly caparisoned horse. ‘ What,’ said the Jemadar, Ms 
there nobody to go and receive his highness in due form ? ’ One 
of the sliopkeepers svas untied, and presented with fifteen rupees 
by his family, i^ud those of the other shopkeefJers. These bo 
took up and presented to his highness, who deigned to receive 
them througu one of his* train, and then dismounted and partook 
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of Wn provideJ. ' Now,’ said liis liigbnesi, 

‘ we will go and hold an iuqnej^L on the body of the poor boy ; * 
ami otf moved all the great I’uuclionaries of govern nfent to the 
sugar-cane field, with the village watchman leading the way. The 
father of the boy met them as they entered ; and was pointed out 
to them by the village watcliman. ‘Where,’ said the Thanadar, 

‘ is vour poor hoy ‘ There, said MuJaree, ‘ cutting the canes/ 

‘ How catting the canes ? Was he not murdered hv the shop- 
keepers ? ‘ No,' saiil Mudaree, ' he was beaten by Girdaree, and 
richly deserved it, I find.’ Girdaree and the boy were called up, 
and the little urchin said, that he called out murder merely to 
prevent (tirdan'O from giving him another clout on the side of 
the head. His father was then lined nine rupees^ for giving a 
false alarm ; and Girdaree, fifteen for so mmrcifullif beating the 
boy ; and they were made pay on the instant, under the 
penalty of beiri..; all .sent oif forty miles to the' magistrate. Having 
thus settled this very important affair, his highness the Thanadar 
walked back to the simp, ordered all the shopkeepers to be set^al 
liberty, smoked liis pipe, mounted Ids liorse and rode home, follow- 
ed by all bis police officers ; and well pleased with his day’s work.” 

Tlie farmer of the village soqn after made his way to the city, 
and communicated the circumstances to my old friend, who 
happened to be on intimate terms with the magistrate. He wrote ^ 
a polite note to the Thanadar to say, that he should never gel 
any rents Iroin his estate if the occupants were liable to such flues 
as these, and that 'he should take the earliest opportunity of niefl- 
tioning tltem to his friehd, the magistrate. The Thanadar iwcer- 
tained that he was really tu <tl>e habit of visiting the niagistiate, 
and communicating with him freely ; and hushed up the matter 
by causing all, save the expenses of the feast, to be paid back. 
These are things of daily occurrence in all parts pf our dominions, 
iiiid the Thanadara are not afraid to play such “ fantastic tricks,” 
because all these under and all those above them share more or 
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1«8S in tlie spoil, and are bound in honour to conceal them from 
the European magistrate, whom it is the interest of all to keep in 
the dark. ‘ They know that the people will hardly ever com- 
plain, from the great dislike they all have to appear in our courts, 
particularly when it is against any of the officers of those courts, 
or their friends and creatures in the district police. 

When our operations commenced in 1830, these assassins re- 
velled over every road in India in gangs of hundreds, without the 
fear of punishment from divine or human laws ; blit tliere is not 
now, I believe, a road in India infested by them. That our 
government has still defects, and very great ones, must be o ivioug 
to every one who has travelled much over India wiih the requisite 
qualification.^ and disposition to observe; but I believe, that in 
spite of all the defects I have noticed above in our police syvstem, 
the life, property, and character o^tbc innocent are now more 
secvire, and all their advantages more freely enjoyed, than they 

ever were undcir any former government wdth whose libtory wo 

•• 

arg acquainted, or than they now" arc under any native govoru- 
ment in India, Those who think they are not so, almost always 
refer to the reign of Shah Jehan, when men like Tavernier 
travelled so secui ely all over India with their bags of dia\nonds ; 
but I wmuld ask them, whether they think that the life, property, 

I and character of the innocent could be anywhere very secure, or 
their advantages very frlely enjoyed, in a country where a man 
could do openly with impunity what the traveller describes to 
have been done by the Persian physician of the governor of 
Allahabad ? T/iis governor being sickly, had in attendance upon 
him eleven phymiauif one of whom ^as an European gentleman 
of education, Claudius Muelle, of Bourges. The chief favourite of 
the eleven was, however, a Persian ; ‘‘ who one day throw his 
‘ wife from the to]^ of a battlement to the ground in a fit of jealousy. 
He thought the fall woujd kill her, but she hud only a few ribs 
broken ; whorcu])oa the kindred of the woman came and 
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demanded justice at the feet of the governor. The governor 
sending for the ph}\>ician, commanded him to be gone, resolving 
to retain him no longer in his service. The pliysiciafi obeyed ; 
and putting his poor maimed wife in a palankeen, he set forward 
upon the road with all his family. But he had not gone above 
three or four days’ journey from the city, when the governor, 
fitiding, himself worse than ho was wont to be, sent to recall him ; 
which the physician perceiving, stabbed his wife, his four children, 
and thirteen female slaves, and returned again to the Governor, 
who said not a word to him, but entertained him again in his ser- 
vice/’ This occurred within Tavernier’s own knowledge, and 
ai)Otit the titiie lie visited Allahabad ; and is related as by no 
means u very extraordinary circumstance. 
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CnAPTKR XXII. 

— ♦-.;•:<>» 

BENT.FttKE TENURES— RIGHT OF GOVERNMENTS To RKSUMB 
J-UCn GRANIS. 

On the 27th, we went on fifteen miles to Begumabad, over a 
sandy and level country. All the peasantry along the roads were 
busy watering their fields ; and the singing of the man who stood 
at the well to tell the other who guides the bullocks when to pull, 
after the leather bucket had been filled at the bottom, and vheu 
to stop as it reached the top, was ^extremely pleasing. It is said 
that Tauseyn, of Delhi, the most celebrated singer tliey have ever 
bad in India, used to spend a great part of his time in these fields 
‘ listening to the simple melodies of these water-drawers, which he 
learned to imitate and apply to his more finished vocal musi<\ 
Popular belief ascribes to Tanseyn the power of stopping the 
river Jumna in its course. His contemporary and fival, Brij 
.Buwla, who, according to popular belief, could split a rock with a 
single note, i.s said to have learned his base from the noise of the 
' stone-mills which the nvomen use in grinding the corn for (heir 
families, Tanseyn was a Brahman from Patna, who entered tlie 
'service of the Emperor Akbar, became a Mussulman, and after the 
service of twenty-seven 3 ^ears, during which be was much beloved 
by the^Eiriperor and all bis court, he died at Gwalior in the S-tLh 
year of the Emperor 's reign. His tomb is still to be seen at 
Gwalior. All hi.s (]c.sceiidHuts are said t^ibave a talent for music, 
and they Jjav^ali Seyn added to their names. 

While Madhojio Scindlieoa, the Gwalior chief, was iirinm 
minister, he made the Emperor assign to hij daughter, the 
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Balabae, in Jageer or rent-free tenure, ninety -five villages, rated in 
the imperial sunuds at three lacks of rupees a year. When the 
tinpeior had been released from the '‘uurauce vile*’ in nvhicb he 
"jvaa kept by Dowlut Rao Scindheea, the adopted son of this cidef 
by the army under Lord Lake, in 1803, and the countries in which 
these villages were situated, taken possession of, she was per- 
mitted to retain tliein on condition that tiiev were to escheat to 
Utt on her death. Siie died in 1831*, and we took [possession of the 
villages whicli now yield, it is said, four lacks of rupees a year, 
Rogumabad was one of them. It paid to the Balabae only six 
hundred rupees a year, but it pays now to us six and twenty 
Inindred rupees ; but the farmers and cultivators do not pay a 
fart hint? more — the difference was taken by the lavouiite U) whom 
she assigned the duties of collection, and who always took as imich 
as he could get from them, and^ paid as little as he could to her. 
The tomb of the old collector stood near my tents, and his sou, 
wlio came to visit it, told me, that he had heard from Gwalior, 
that a new Governor-general was about to arrive, who would* 
probably order the villages to be given back, when he should 
made collector of this village, as his lather had been. 

Had our government acted by all the rent-free lauds in our 
territories on the same principle, they would have saved litein- 
selves a vast deal of expense, trouble, and odium. The justice of 
declaring all lauds liable to resunipiion un the death of the pre-* 
s*«nt incumbents when not given by competent authority, lor, and 
a<‘iually applied to*the maintenance of religions, charitable, edu'i 
earioual, or other establishments of manifest public utility, would 
never have been for a monieni (juestioned by the people of India; 
t)»H'ause they would have all known, tliat it was in accordance 
with the iLsages of tlie country. It, at the same time that we 
declared all land* liable to rcsnmptiou, when not jvssjgned by such 
aiitiiority and for such purposes and actually applied to them ; we 
bad daclared that al! gianu bv competent *uLitliority registered in 
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due form before the death of the present incumbents, should he 

liable on their death to the payment of government of only a 

quarter or half the rent arising from them, it would have been 

universally hailed as an act of great liberality, highly calculated to 

make our reign popular. As it is, we have admitted the right 

of former rulers of all descriptions to alienate in perpetuity the land, 

the principal source of the revenue of the state, in favour of their 

relatives, friends, and favourites, leaving upon the holders the 

burthen of proving, at a ruinous cost in fees and bribes, through 

court after court, that these alienations had been made by the 

authorities we declare competent, before the time prescribed ; and 

wo have thus given rise to an infinite deal of fraud, perjury, and 

forgery, and to the opinion, I fear, very generally prevalent, that 

we arc anxious to take advantage of unavoidable flaws in the 
£ 

proof required, to trick them out of their lands by tedious judi- 
cial proceedings, while we profess to be desirous that they should 
retain them. In this, we have done ourselves great injustice, 
Though these lands were often held for many generations 
iiniler former governments, and for the exclusive benefit of the 
holders, it was almost always, when they were of any value, in 

r ■ 

collusion with the local authowties, who concealed the circum- 
stances from their sovereign for a certain stipulated sum or share 
of the rents while they held office. This of course the holders 
were always willing pay, knowing that no sovereign would 
hesitate much to resume the lands, should the circumstance of ibeir 
holding them for tlieir ov/u private use alone'; be ever brought 
to his notice. The local authorities were no doubt always 
willing to take a moderate ehare of the rent, knowing 
that they would get nothing should the lands be resumed 
hy tlie sovereign. Sometimes the lands granted were either at 
the time the gi?.ut was made, or became soon iifter, waste and 
depopulated, in consequence of invasion or internal disorders ; and 
re^painipg lu this statb (ot tpawy geuerfi^tions, thp interveuivg 
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sovereigns eitlier knew nothing or cared nothing about the grants* 
Under our rule they became by degrees again cultivated and 
peopled ; aud, in consequence, valuable, not by the exertions of* 
the rent-free holders, lor they were seldom known to do anything 
but collect the rents; hut by those of the larmers and cultivators 
tvho pay them. 

When Saadut Ally Khan, the sovereign of Oude, ceded 
Itohilcuud and other districts to the honourable ('oinpanv in lieu 
of tribute in 1801, ha resumed every inch of land lield in rent-free 
tenure within the territories that remained with him, without con- 
descending to assign any other reason than state necessity. The 
measure created a good deal of distress, particularly among the 
educated classes ; but not so much as a shnilar measure would liave 
created withiu our territories, hecatise all his revenues are expended 
in the maintenance of establishments formed exclusively out 
of tho members of Oude families, and retained within the coun- 
try, wliile ours are sent to pay establishments formed and main- 
tained at a distance ; aud those whose lauds are resumed alwa\^i 
find it exceedingly dilhcult to get employment suitable to their 
coiiditiou. 

T*he face of tho country beUveon Delhi and Meerut is sadly 
denuded of its groves ; not a grove or an avenue is to be seen any- 
where, aud but few fine solitary trees. I asked tho people of tho^ 
cause, and was told liy the old men of fclic village, that they re- 
membered well when the Seikh chiefs who now bask under the 
sunshine of our pfotection, used to coine over at the head of dulltis 
(bodies) of ten or twelve thousau<l horse each, and plunder and 
lay waste with fire atid sword, at every returning harvest, the 
fine country which I now saw covered with rich sheets ot culti- 
vation, and which they liad lendered a desolate waste, “ without 
a man toinakefor a man to grant a petition/ ^wlien Lord Lake 
C4une among tbeni. The}’ were, they sa}’, looking on at a distancf 
when he fought ths battle ol Delhi, and "drove the Mahrattas, whi: 
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were almost as bad as the Seiklis, ioto the Jumna river, where 
ten thousand of them were drowned. The people of all classes 
in upper Ihdia feel the same reverence as our native soldiery for 
the name of tin's adrairalile soldier, and most worthy man, who 
did so much to promote our interests aud sustain our reputation 
in this country. 

The most beautiful trees in India are the bnr, (banyan,) the 
peepul, ,aiid the tamarind. The two first are of the fig tribe, and 
their greatest enemies are elephants and camels of our public 
establishments and public servants, who prey upon them wherever 
they can find them when under the protection of their masters or 
keepers, who, when appealed to generally evince a very pliiloso- 
pliical disregard to the feeling of either property or piety involv* 
ed in the trespass. It is consequently in the dryest and hottest 
parts of the country where theshadt^of these trees is most wanted, 
that it is least to be found ; because it is there that camels thrive 
best, and are most kept, and it is most difficult to save such trees 

t 

frqm their depredations. 

In the evening, a trooper passed our tents on his way in great 
haste from Meerut to Delhi, to aunminee the deaiji of tliepoor 
old Begum Surnroo, which had Uftken placn the day bt^fore at her 
little capital of Sirdhannab. For five and twenty years had I 
* ^een looking forward to the opportunity of seeing this very extra- 
ordinary woman, vvliose^istory had interested me more than that 
of any other character in India during my time ; and I was sadly 
disappointed to hear of her death when within two or three stages 
of her capital. 
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CHAPTER XXI IL 


THE STATION Of MKHIUT — AIALKKS WHO DANCE AND BING GRATIS FOR 
THK BENKFIT OF THE POOR. 

On the 20tli, we went on twelve miles to Meerut, and en- 
camped close to the Sooruj Kond, so called after Sooroojnml, 
the JAt chief of Deefi:, whose tomb I have described at Qover- 
dljun. He built here a very large tank, at the recommendation 
of the spirit of a Hindoo saint, Munolmr Nath, whose remains had 
been burned here more than two hundred years before, and whose 
spirit appeared to the Jdt chief in a dream, as he was encamped 
here with his army during one of his little kingdom-taking expedi* 
tions. This is a noble work, with a tine sheet ot water, and liighlsi 
of steps of pucka masonry from the top to its edge all round. 
The whole is kept in repair by our government. About half a 
mile to the north-west of the tayk stauds the tomb of Shah Peer, 
a Mahomedan saint, who is said to have descended from the moun- 
tains with the Hindoo, and to have been liis bosom friend up to 
the day of his death. Both are said to hi»^e worked many wonder- 
ful miracles among the people of the surrounding country, who 
used to see them,*kccording to popular belief, quietly taking th^r 
morning ride together upon the backs of two enormous tigers, who 
came every morning at ih^ appointed hour from the distant 
jungle ! The Hindoo is said to have been very fond of music ; 
and though he has been now dead some three centuries, a crowd 
of amateure (^Italees) assemble every Sunday,, afternoon at hia^ 
ehrine, on the bank of the tank and sing gratis, and in a very^ 
pleasing styles to an iinmenso corcoursc’of people, who assemble 
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to lu*:ir them, ami to solicit the spirit of the old saint, softened 
hy tht^ir melodies. At the tomb of the Malioinedan saint, a number 
' of professional dancers and singers assemble every Thursday after- 
noon, and dance, sing, and play gratis to a large concourse of 
people, wlio make offerings of food to the poor, and implore the 
intercession ot the old man with the Deity in return. 

The Mahomedaus tomb is large and handsome, and built of 
red sandstone, inlaid with marable, but without any cupola, that 
there may be no curtdiit between him and heaven when he gets 
out of his last long .sleep’' at the resurrection. Not tar fr^m his 
tomb is another, over the bones of a pilgrim they call Guug-i- 
llurn,” or the grananj of science. Tiofessional singers and dancers 
attend it every Friday alternoon, and display their talents gratis 
to a largo coitcourso, who bestow what they can in charity to the 
poor, who assemble on all these occasions to take what they can 
get. Another much frequented tomb lies over a Mabomodau saint, 
who has not been dead more than three years, named Gobur Sa, 
•He owes bis canonization to a few circumstances of recent occur- 
rence, which are, however, universally believed. Mr. Smith, au 
enterprising inerohaut of Meerut, who had raised a large windmill 
for grinding corn in the Sudder^uzar, is said to have abused the 
old man as he was one day passing by, and looked with some con- 
tempt on liis method of grinding, which was to take the broad 
Wm the mouths of so niauy old widows. “ My child,’' said tbo 
old saint, “ amuse thyself with this toy of thiue, for it ha.s but a 
few days to run.” In four days from that rt me, the maohino 
stopped. Toor Mr. Smith could not afford to sot it going again, 
and it went to ruin. The whole native population of Meerut 
considered this a miracle of GohurSa! Just before his death, 
the country round Meerut was under water, and a great many 
honses fell, fron> incessant rain. The old man to6k up his resi- 
dence, during this time, in a large surae in the town, hut tinding 
bis end approach, lie deSired those who had taken shelter with 
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liitn, to Imve liim Uken to tho jungle wliere he now reposes, 
^i’hey did so, and the instant they left the building it fell to the 
ground. Many who saw it, told me they had no doiibifc^ that the“* 
virtues of the old man had .sustained it while he was there, and 
prevented its crushing all who .were in it. The tomb was built 
over his remains, by a Hindoo officer of the court, who had been 
long out of employment, and in great aflliction. He had no soon- 
et (*omplet(‘d tlio tomli, and im)»lored the aid of the old man, 
than he fifot into excellent service, and has been ever since a happy 
man. He makes n‘giilar offerings to his shrine, as a grateful re- 
turn for t lie saint’s kimlncss lo him in his hour of need. Pro- 
fessional singcirs ami dancers display their talents hero gratis, as 
at the other tombs, every Wednesday afternoon. 

The ground all round these tombs is becoming e'rowded with 
the graves of people, who, in their last moments, request to ba 
burictl (Zoer-i-saea) under the shadow of these saints, who, in 
their lifetime, are all said to have despised the pomps and vanities 
of this life ; and to have taken nothing from their disciples and 
Vv’or*^bip[)ers but what was indispcusibly necessary to support 
cxisiefice-- food being the only thing offered and accepted, and 
tliat tiriscn only when they happ^jiied to bo very hungry. Happy 
indeed was the man \vhoso di.sh was put forward wlieti the saint’s 
appetite happened to be sharp ! The death of the poor old Begum ^ 
has, it is said, just canoniml another saini, Shakir Shah, who lie!i 
hnried at Sirdhanna, but is claimed by tlio people of Meerut. 
auum<r whom ho fived, till about five years aga, when he desiral 
to lie tukoii to SirdliHiinii, where lie tound the ofd ludy very 
<li.iii;eroii.sly ili, and not exiiected to live. He was himself very 
old and ill when ho set out from Meernt ; aiul the journey is said 
to have shakim him so imicb, that he found his end approaching, 
and sent a mc^spiiocr to the princess in tlies'j words ; Aca 
Teree, cliuloc hum “ M'liie came, hut I go that is, “ Heatli 
<'amc for thcc,*hut I go in I'ly phice ‘and he told those around 
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him that she had precisely five years more to live. She is said to 
have caused a tomb to be built over him, and is believed by the 
' people to have died that day five years. 

All these things I learned as I wandered among the tombs i)f 
the old saints the first few evenings after my arrival at Meerut. 
I was interested in their history from the circumstance that 
amateur singers and professional dancers and musicians should 
display their talents at their shrines gratis, for the sake of getting 
alms for the poor of the place, given in their name — a thing 1 had 
never before heard of— though the custom prevails no doubt in 
other places; and tliat Mussulmans and Hindoos should join pro- 
miscuously in their devotions and charities at all these shrines. 
Munohur Nath's shrine, though he was a Hindoo, is attended by 
as many Mussulman as Hindoo pilgrims. He is said to have 
taken the sain<ul^ that is, to have buried himself alive in this place, 
as an offering to the Deity. Men who are afflicted with leprosv, 
or any other incurable disease in India, often take the samaud, 
Hhat is, bury or drown tliernsidves with due ceremonies, by which 
they are con.si(lered as acceptable sacrifices to the Deity. I once 
knew a Hindoo gentleman, of great wealth and re.spectability, and 
of high rank, under Uie government of Nagporc, w'no oiimt to the 
river Nerbiidda, two hundred miles, attended by a large retinu*^, 
to take the saviaud in due form, from a painful disease, which the 
^doctors pronounced iu<^^rable. After taking an atFcotionate leave 
of all his family and friends, he embarked on board the boat, 
which took him into the deepest part of the river. He then 
loaded himself with sand, an a .sporstmau who is required to carry 
weights in a race loads himself witl^, shot, and stepping into the 
water disappeared. The funeral ceremonies were then performed, 
ami his family, friends, and followers returned to Nagpore, con- 
scious that they had all done what they had beon taught to con- 
sider their duty. Many poor men do the same every year when 
alUicLed by any painful -disease that they consider iucurublo. ihe 
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only way to prevent ilil^ is to carry out the plan now in progress, 
of giving to India in an accessible shape the medical science of 
Europe-— a plan first adopted under Lord W. Behtinck, prosecuted 
by Lord Auckland, and superintended by two able and excellent 
men — Doctors Goode ve and O’Soughuossy. It will be one of the 
greatest blessings that India has ever received from England. 
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C HA FT K 11 XX W. 


f^URHI VISION OF lands — WANT UK U llADATJONS OF RANK — TAXE<. 

The country between Delhi ami Moernt is well cultivaUil, 
anti rich in the latent power of its soil ; hut there is iicif, ns 
everywhere else in the upper provinces, a la nientable wLiiit of 
gradations in society, from the eternal subdivision of property iu 
land j and the want of that concentration of capital in cuinnierec 
and mauufaefures which characterise Kuropean —or 1 may take a 
■wider range, and say Christian societies. Wiiere, us in India, the 
landlord’s share of the annual returns from the soil has been 
*aj\vay 3 taken by the government as the most legitimate fund for 
the payment of its public establishments ; and the estates of the 
fanners, and tlie holdings of the imint3diate cqltivators of the 
are liable to be subdivided in eepial shares among the sons iu e\eiy 
succeeding generation, the land can never aid much directly in 
giving to society that, without which no society can possibly be well 
organised— a gradatiofi of rank. Were tbo government to alter 
the system, to give up t\\\ the rent of the lands, and thereby con- 
*vertal! the farmers into proprietors of their estates, the case would 
not be much altered, while the Hindoo and Mahomedan law of in- 
lieritance remained the same ; for "the eternal subdivision would 
Still go on, and reduce all connected with the soil to one common 
level ; and tho people would he harassed with a multiplicity ot 
taxHS, from wliich they are novv free, that would have to be im- 
posed to supply the place of the rent given up. The agricultural 
capitalists who derived their ipepines from the ihtercst of money 
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adviincrd to tho farmers ami cultivators lor sulmistcnce and the 
]»u:c*luise ol stofk, wore commonly men of rank and inflnence iu 
soi:icty ; but. they wiir(Miever a niimeron.s class. The mtiss of thef 
people in India are really not at present sensible that they pay any 
taxes at all. The only necessary of life, whose price is at all in- 
hy taxes, is salt, and the consumer is hardly aware of this 
increase. The natives never eat salted meat ; and though they 
rt'(piire a great deal of salt, living, as they do, so much on vege- 
table food ; still they purchase it in such small quantities from day 
to day as they require it, that they really never think of the tax 
that may have l)e(;n paid upon it in its progress. To understand 
the nature of taxation in Iniiia, an Englisliman should suppose 
that all the iion-farming landholders of his native country had, 
a century or two ago, consented to resign their property into the 
hands of their sovereign, for the maintenance of his civil function- 
aries, army, navy, church, and public creditors— and then sud- 
denly disappcaretl irom tho community, leaving, to till the lauds, 
merely the lariners and tlio cultivators; and that their furty milliows 
of rent were just tlie sum that the government now requireS to 
])ay all these four great establishments. To understaud the nature 
of th<^ piil)lic*del)t of England, a,man has only to suppose one great 
national establishment, twice as large as those of the civil function- 
aries, the army, navy, and the church together, and composed of 
members with fixed salaries, who purchaiied their commissions frc?kn 
the “ wisdom of our onceUors/' with liberty to sell them to 
whom they plea.’^tJ — who have no duty to perform for the public,* and 
have, like Adam and Eve. the privilege of going to seek their 
place of rest” in what part the world they please— -a privilege of 
which they will of course be found more and more anxious to 
avail themselves, as taxation presses on the one side, and prohibi- 

* They have no duty to perfinm aa creditora ; but as citizena of hIl 
enbgliteuecl nuticp tho/ u6 doubt I'crior a many of them, very important on«a, 
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tjon to tlift import of the necessaries of lil'o diniiiiishes tlie means 
of paying them on the other. The repeal of the born Laws may 
give a new'lift to Eoglaud — it iiiiiy greatly increase the foreign 
demand for the produce of its rnaniifacturing industry — it niny 
invite back a large portion of those who now spend their incomes 
id foroign countries, and prevent from going abroad to reside, a 
vast number who would otherwise go. These laws must soon [>e 
repealed, or England must greatly reduce one or other of its 
great establishments —the national debt, the church, the army, 
or the navy. Tlie Corn Laws press upon England just in the 
same manner as the discovery of the passage to India, by the 
Cape of Good Hope, pressed upon Venice and the other states, 
whose welfare depended upon the transit of the prodmic of India 
by land, lint the navigation of the ( 'ape bonetited all other 
European nations at the same timer that it |)re.ssed upon tho.-se 
particular states, by giving them all the produce of India at 
cheaper rates than they would otherwise have got it, and by open- 
ing the markets of India to the produce of all other Europt'an 
nations. The Corn Laws benefit only one small section of the 
people of England, while they weigh, like an iu(Mib,»is, |ipfm the 
vital energies of all the rest; and, «at thw same time, injure all 
other nations by preventing ihnir g.3tting the produce oi inanii- 
^facturiug industry so cheap as they would otherwise get it. They 
have not, therefore, rho i\)erit of l)enetitiiig oilier nations, at the 
same time that tliev crush their own. 

For some twenty or tliirty years of onr rule, too many of the 
collectors of our land revenue, in what we call the western pro- 
vinces, sought the bubble reputatiorf” iu an increase of asso-ss- 
ment upon the lands of their district every five years, when the 
settlement was renewed. The more the assessment was increased, 
*the greater was tlfe praise bestowed uf>on the collector by the reve- 
^niie boards, or the revenue secretary to government, in the name of 
the Governor^General of*Iadiu. These collectors Voimd an easy 
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inode of a(!qniring this repiiiatioD—they left the settlements to 
their native (>ffuiers, and shut their ears to all complaints of 
grievances, till they had reduced all the landholders o{ their dis-« 
tricts to one common level of beggary, without stock, character, or 
credit ; and transferred a great portion ot their estates to the native 
officers of their own courts through the medium of tlie auctiou 
sales that took place for the arrears, or pretended arrears, of revenue, 
A better feeling has for sorue years past [uevailed ; and collectors 
have sought tlieiv reputation in a real knowledge of their duties, 
and a real good feeling towards the farmers and cultivators of 
their distr icts. For this better tone of feeling, the western pro- 
vinces are, 1 liclieve, chiefly indebted to Mr. R. M. Bird, of the 
revenue l)oard, one of the most able public officers now in India. 
A settlement for twenty years is now in progress that will leave 
the farmers at least thirty-five per cent., upon the gross collections! 
from tlie immediate cultivators of the soil * that is, the amount 
of the revenue dernandahle iiy government from the e'^tate, will be 
that less than what the farmer will, and would, under any circum^ 
stances, levy from the cultivators in his detailed settlement. The 
farmer lets all the land of his estate out to cultivators, and takes 
in moftey this rate of profit for^ his expense, trouble, and risk ; 
or he lets out to the cultivators enough to pay the government 
demand, and tills the rest with his own stock, rent free. AVhen 
a division takes place between his son% they either divide tli^ 
estate, and become each responsible for bis particular share, or 
they divide the profits, and remain collectively responsible to 
^vurnment for the whole, leaving one member of the family le- 
gi stored as the lessee and responsible head, 

* Fifty per cout. may bo cbiisiderod as the average rate left to the lee* 
Rees or proprietors, of estares under this new settlement; and if they lake on 
an average oiicthird ef the gross produce, govcrnmuut takos^Hwo-mnlhi. But we 
>«ay rate Iho govornmenf, sbw, .'f Hu: IWHiiic# tt«lu«Jly taken at one-fifth M th, 
Uiaxiuiuin, and o&c*UjuUi as the ^ 
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In the Ryutwar system of southern India, government offi- 
cers, removal)le at the pleasure of the govern rneiit collector/ are 
'subsliturecl for these farmers, or more properly proprietors of es- 
tates ; and a system more prejudicial to the best interests of society, 
could not well be devised by the iugeimity of man. It has ueen 
supposed by some theorists, who are practically unacquainted with 
agriculture in this or any other country, that all who have any in- 
terest in the land al)Ove the rank of cultivator, or ploughman, are 
merednnm, or useless consumers of that rent which, under 
judicious management, might be added to the n^venues of govern- 
ment — that all which they get might, and ought to be, either lelfc 
with the cultivators or taken hy the government. At the head 
of these is tlie justly celebrated historian Mr. Mill. Rut men who 
understand the subject practically, know that the intermediate 
agency of a farmer, who has a feeling of permanent interest in 
the estate or an interest for a long period, is a thousand limes 
better, both for the government and the people, than that of a 
'government officer of any description, much less that of one re- 
movable at the will of the coileccor. Government can always get 
more revenue from a village under the management of the farmer ; 
the character of the cultivators nnd village community' gouerally 
is much belter ; the tillage is nuich better ; and the produce, inua 
more careful weeding and atleutiou of all kinds, sells much Letter 
It u the market. Tlia beiter character of the cultivat«)r3 enables 
them to get the loans they require to purciiasc stock, and to p;iy 
fhe governm^mt demaml on more moderate tc^ms trom the capi- 
tali.st8, who rely upon the farmer, to aid in the recovery ot thjjir 
oiitlay.s, without reference to civih courts, which are ruinous 
media, as well in India as in other places. The farmer or land- 
lord finds, in the same manner, that lie can get much more 
from lands lot ♦ out on lease to the cultivators or yccinen^ 
who dcpcrnl ufion their own character, credit, ami stock, than 
he cau from similar* lands cultivated with iiis own stock, 
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and hired lahonrers can never be got to labour either so 
long or so well.* The labour of the Indian cultivating lessee is 
always applied in the proper quantity, and at the proper* time and 
place— ‘that of the hired field-labourer hardly ever is. The 
skilful coachmaker always puts on the precise quantity of iron 
rcpiired to make his coach strong, beciiise lie knows where it is 
re(|iiired ; his coach is, at the same time, as light as it can be, 
with safety. The unskilful workiiiuu either puts on too inuch, 
and makes his coacli heavy ; or ho puts it in the wrong place, 
and leaves it weak. 


If government extends the twenty years’ settlement, now in 
progress, to fifty years or more, they will confer a great blessing 
upon the people, and they might, perhaps, do it on the conditiou 
that the iiicumbont consented to allow the lease to descend 
undivided to his heirs by t|ie law of primogeniture. To this 
condition all classes would readily agree, for I have heard Hindoo 
and Mahoruedau landholders all equally lament the evil cflects 


of the laws by which families are so quickly and inevitably 
broken up; and say, ‘‘ that it is the duty of government to take 
advantage of their power, .'.s the great proprietor aud leaser of 
all the 'lands, to prevent the evil^by declaring leases indivisible. 
There would then," they say, “ be always one head to assist in 
maiutaining the widows aud orphans of deceased members, in 
educating his brothers and nephews ; aud tiy his influence and res- 
pectability, procuring employment lor them. In such men, 
teeliugs of permanent interest in their estates, and in the stabdiir 
of the government that secured them possession on such lavour- 
able terms, and with the mealis of educating their children, wa 
shoiiM by-and-by find our best support, and society its best o e- 
mont. The law of piimogeniture at present pievails only w lere 

it is most, mischievous under our rnie, amoug ih« feu a cijes, 

whose anoostors rose to dislln. iion, and acquired their possessions 
by rapine in times of invasion civil wais. Ihio law amoOp 
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them tends to perpetuate the desire to maintain those military 
establishments, by which the founders of their families rose, if) the 
hope that the times of invasion and civil wars may return, and 
open to them a similar field for exertion. It fosters a class of 
powerful men, essentially and irredeemably opposed in feelinir, 
not only to oui rule, but to settled government under any rule ; 
and the sooner the Hindoo law of inheritance is allowed by the 
paramount power, to take its course among these feudal chiets, 
the better for society. There is always a strong tendency to it, 
in the desire of the younger brothers, to share in the loaves nud 
fishes; and this tendency is checked only by the injudicious inter- 
position of our authority. 

To glv^ India the advantage of free institutions, or all the 
blessings of wliich she is capable, under an enlightened paternal 
government, nothing is more essential than the snpercession of 
this feudal aristocracy by one founded upon other bases, and, above 
all, upon that of the concentration of capital iu commerce and 
xpanufactures. Nothing tends so much to prevent the accumula- 
tion and corjcent ration of capital over India, as this feudal aristo- 
cracy which tends everywhere to destroy that feejing^of security 
without which men will nowdu^re accumulate and coucentratc it. 
They do so, not only by those intrigues and combinations against 
the paramount pow er, which keep alive the dread of internal wars 
and foreigu invasion, but by those gangs of robbers and murderers 
which they foster and locate upon their estates to pray upon the 
more favoured or better governed territories around them. 
From those gangs of ireebooter^, which are to bo found upon tlie 
estate of almo.st every native chie^ no accumulation of mo\ cable 
property of any value is ever for a moment considered safe, and 
those who happen to have any are always in dread of loting, 
not only thei»* Ifiroperty, but their lives along with it, for these 
gangs, seruift in the protection of such chief, arc reckless iu iheir 
ailack, and kill all who happeu t<» come in llicir way, 
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CHAP TER XXV. 

M E ERUT — ANTi L*). I NDi a M SOCIETY. 

Meruut is a largo station for military and f‘ivll establish- 
meats ; it is the residence oi a civil commissioner, a judge, a 
magistrate, a collector of land revenue, and all their assistants and 
establishments. There are the mnjor-general, commanding the 
division ; the brigadier, commanding the station ; foiir troops of 
horse, and a company of foot artillery. One regiinenUd’ liuropean 
cavalry, one of European iijfantry, one of native cavalry, and 
three of native inlautry.* It is justly considered the healthiest 
station in India, for both Earopeans and natives, and J visited it 
in the latter end of the cold, which is the healthiest season of thrt 
year ; yet the European ladies were looking as If they had all come 
out of their graves, and tall' ng of the necessity of going oft to 
the mountains, to renovate as soon as the hot wcatiier should set • | 
in. They had literally been fagging themuplvea to death with ffaiefy, 
at this the gayest and most delightful of all Indian stations, dur- 
ing the cold months, when they ought to^have been laying in^ 
ftiore of strength to carry them through the trying seasons of the 
hot winds and rains. Up every night, and all night, at balls aid 
suppers, they co\ild never go out to breathe the fresh air of the 

• In India ofllccra Uavo much belter opportunitiep, in time of peace, to 
loarn how to handle troops th.'inin Englamt, from having; them more concentrated 
in larjfft stations, •with fine open plain* to exercise upon. During the whole of 
Die cold season, from the begtnn’ng of .'lovomber to the end of February, th^ 
troops are at large stAtioni exen ifod in brigades, and the artillery, cavalry, an<l 
in fan tty together 
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morning ; and were looking wretohedly ill, while tlie European 
Boldiors from the barrack^i seemed as fresh as if (tliey had never 
' left their native land ! There is no doubt that Bitting up late at 
night is extremely prejudicial to the health of Europeans in India. 
I have never seen the European, male or female, that eould stand 
it long, however temperate in habits; and an old friend of mine 
once told me, that if lie went to bed a little exhilarated every 
night at ten o’clock, and took his ride in the morning, he found 
himself much better than if he sat up till twelve or one o’clock 
without drinking, and lay a-bed in the mornings. Almost all the 
gay pleasures of society in India are enjoyed at night ; and as 
ladies here, as everywhere else in Christiati societies, are the life 
and soul of all good parties, as of ail good novels, they often, to 
obligB others, sit up Ute, ranch against their own inclinations, and 
even their judgments, aware, as they are, that they are gradually 
sinking under the undue exertions. 

When I first came to India there v/ero a few ladies of the old 
^school still much looked up to in Calcutta, and among the rest 
tfie grandmother of the Earl of Liverpool, the old Begum John- 
Stone, then between seventy and eighty years of age.* All theivo 
old ladies prided themselves upc^n keeping ui> old ‘ usages* Tln^ 
used to dine in the afternoon at four or five o^cIock — take their 
airing after dinner in their carriages ; and from tbo tipie they re- 
* turned, till ten at night, their houses were lit up in tlu ir 
best style, and thrown open for the reception of visitors. All 
who were on visiting terms name at this time,* with any strangers 
whom they wished to introduce, and enjoyed eaph other’s society ; 
there were music and dancing for tiie young, and cards for the 
old, when the party asseinbhKl happened to be large enough ; and 

f The late Ka|J of Liverpool, tjien Mr. Jepkioaon, piartied thia old • 
^•lighter. He WM always very attentive to her, and ahf used, with feehug* 
great pride and pUaaure, to ^display the content! of tbe pt piUhprfy Tfhi^h 
ft Vkted ^Yer* } m tt lend to ht^ 
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a few who lia<l been previously inviteil staid snpper. T often visited 
the old Begum Johnstone at this hour, and met at her house the 
first people in the country, for all people, including th^Governos* 
general himself, delighted to honour this old day, the widow of a 
Governor-general of India, and the mother-in-law of a prime minis- 
ter of England. She was at Moorshedabad when Sooruj-od-Dou!a 
marched from that place at the head of the army, that took and 
))limdered I'alcutta, and caused so many Europeans to perish in 
the black hole ; and sho was herself saved from becoming a member 
of his seraglio, or perishing with the rest, by the circumstance of 
her being far gone in her pregnancy, which caused her to be made 
over to a Dutch factory. 

She had been a very beautiful woman, and had been several 
times married ; the pictures of all her husbands bein*g hung round 
her noble drawing-room in Calcutta, covered during the day with 
crimson cloth, to save them from the dust, and uncovered at night 
only on particular occasions. One evening Mrs. Crommelin, a 
f.'ieiid of mine, pointing to one of them, asked the old lady his 
name. lieally I cannot at this moment tell you, my dear J my 
memory is very bad, (striking her forehead witli her right hand, 
as sKe leaned with her left arir^ in Mrs. Crommelin's,) but I shall 
recollect in a few rain utes.” The old lady's last husband was a 
clergyman, one of the presidency chaplaius, Mr. Johnstone, whom 
she found loo gay, and persuaded to gt^home upon an aunuitFof 
eight hundred a year, which she settled upon him for life. The 
bulk of her fortifuo went to Lord Liverpool, the rest to her grand- 
children — the Rickets, Watts, and others. 

Since those days, the modes of intercourse in India have much 
altered. Societies at all the stations, beyond the three capitals 
of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, is confined almost, exclusively 
to the members of the civil and military serviogs, who seldom r^- 
main long at the same station— the military officers hardly ev^i 
thu4 year?, aad the civil hardly so ever long. At disagree 
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able stations, the civil servants seldom remain so many months. 
Every new-comer calls in the forenoon upon alio that are at the 
Kation when he arrives ; and they return his call at the same hour 
soon after. If he is a married man, the married men, upon whom he 
has called, tate their wives to call upon his; and he takes histo return 
the call of theirs. These calls are all indispensible ; and, being made 
in the forenoon, become veiy disagreeable in the hot season : all 
complain of tliein, yet no one foregoes his claim upon them ; 
and till the claim is fulfilled, people will not rectignise 
each other as acqiiaintariceH. Unmarried officers generally dine 
in the evening, because it is a more convenient hour for the 
mess; and married civil functionaries do the same, becauae 
it is more convenient for their office work. If you invite thoi»e 
who dine at that hour to spend the evening with you, you must 
invite them to dinner even in the hojk weather ; and if they invite 
you, it is to dinner. This makes intercourse somewhat heavy at 
all times, but more especially so in the hot season, when a table 
cohered with animal food is sickening to any person without a keen 
appetite, and stupifying to those who have it. No one thinks ef 
inviting people to a dinner and hall— it would be vandalism ;and 
when you invite them, as is always the case, to come after dinner, 
the ball never begins till late at night, and seldom ends till late 
rm the morning ! With all its disadvantages, however, I think 
dining in the evening mifch better for those who are in health, than 
dining in the afternoon, provided people can avoid the intermediate 
meal of tiffin. No person in India should eat animal food more 
than once a day ; and people who dine in the evening genarelJy 
eat less than they wonid if they dinefl in the afternoon. A light 
breakfast at nine ; biscuit, or a slice of toast with a glass of water, 
or soda-water, 4at two o’clock, and dinner, after the evening exer- 
cise, is the plan •which I should recommend every Europeiin to 
adopt in India as the most agreeable. When their digestive 
powers get out of order/ people must do as/be doctors tell them) 
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There is, I believe, no society in which there is more real 
nrbHnity of manners than in that of India — a more general dis- 
position on the part of its different members to sacrifice tbeir owtt 
comforts and convenience to those of others^ and to make those 
around them happy, without letting them see that it costs them 
an effort to do so. There is assuredly no society where the mem- 
bers are more generally free from those corroding cares and an- 
xieties which weigh upon the hearts” of men whose incomes are 
precarious, and position in the world uncertain. They receive 
their salaries on a certain day every month, whatever may be the 
state of the seasons, or of trade ; they pay no taxes, they rise in 
the several services by rotation ; religious feelings and opinions 
are by common consent left as a question between man and bis 
Maker; no one ever thinks of questioning another* about them, 
nor would he be tolerated if he did so. Most people take it for 
granted, that those which they got from their parents were the 
right ones ; and as such they cherish them. They remember, with 
feelings of filial piety, the prayers which they, in their infancy, 
offered to their Maker, while kneeling by tbe side of their mothSrs ; 
and they continue to offer them up through life, with the same 
feelings and the same hopes. ^ 

Differences of political opinion, which agitate society so much 
in England and other countries, where every man believes that 
his own personal interests must always he more or less affectedly 
the predominance of one party over another, are no doubt a 
source of much iftterest to people in India ; but they scarcely e*rer 
excite any angry passions ninong them. Tlie tempe.sts by which 
the political atmosphere of Abo world is cleared and purged of all 
its morbid influences, burst not upon us — we see them at a dis- 
tance — we know that they are working good for all mankind ; and 
we feel for thhse who boldly expose themselve^ to tbeir “ pitiieB| 
peltiugs,” as men feel for the sailors whom they suppose to hf 
exposed on the oceau to the storm, while they listou to it from Ihoir 
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beds or their winter firesides Wo discuss ail political opinions, 
and all the great questions which they alfect, with the calmness 
lif philosophers ; not without emotion certainly, but without 
passion : we have no share in returning members to parliament — 
we feel no dread of those injuries, indignities, and ^calumnies tq^ 
which those who have are too often exposed ; and we are free 
from the bitterness of feelings which alw^ays attend them. How 
exalted, how glorious has been the destiny of England, to spread 
over so vast a portion of the globe, her literature, her language, 
and her free institutions ! How ought the sense of this high des- 
tiny to animate her sous in their efforts to perfect those institutions 
which they have formed by slow degrees from feudal barbarism ; 
to make them, in reality, as perfect as they would have them ap- 
pear to the world to bo in theory, that rising nations may love 
and honour the source whence tlioy^ derive theirs, and continue 
to look to it for improvement. 

^ We return to the society of our wives and children after the 
Kibours of the day are over, with tempers unniflled by collision 
willi political and religious antagonists, by unfavorable changes 
in the state of the seasons and the markets, and tlio other circum- 
stances which affect so much the,, incomes and prospects of our 
friends at home. We must Icok to them for the chief pleasures (.f 
^our lives, and know that they must look to us for theirs ; and if 
Anything has crossed try to conceal it from them. There 

is in India a strong feeling of mutual dependence, that prevents 
Ifttle domestic misunderstandings between raaVi ami wife from 
growing into quarrels so often as in other countries, where Ibis is 
less prevalent. Men have not hero t?heir cluhs, nor their wives 
their little mferkf^, to fly to when disposed to make serious matters 
out of trifles ; and both are in consequence much inclined to bear 
• and forbear. T Wire are, of course, on the other hand, evils in 
« India that ueoplfi have not to contend with at Iiomc; but,, on the 
wholc; thobo who are dLsJ)o£cd to look on the fair^ as well aij on 
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f ho datk side 0^ all around them, c*an enjoy life in India very 
much, as lon^ as they and those dear to thewi are free ^from ph^ 
sioal pain. We everywhere find too many disposed to look upon 
the daik side of all tliafc is present, and the bright side of all that 
IS distant in time and place — always miserable theniselvesj bo 
where they will; and making all arouml them tnisorahle ; this 
commonly arises from iiuligeslioii ; and tliis from a habit of eating 
and diinkin<jf in a Injt, as they would in a cold climate: and giv- 
ing then stomachs too much to <lo, as it ihoy wore the onlv parts 
of the human fr:un(^ whoso energies \v( ro unrelaxed by th'eiem- 
perature ot tropical climates. There is, however, one great defect 
in Anglo-Indiaii society ; it is composed too exciusi\cly ot the ser- 
vants of gov^M-nmeat, civil, military, and ecclcsiasttc, and wants 
mucli ot the frestmess, variety, and intelligence of cultivated societies 
otherwise constituted. In societies wiiero capital is concentrated 
for employment in larg.* agricnltural, commercial, mid inaini-. 
faeturing establishments, those who pos.sess and employ it. furm p. 
large portion of (lie middle and higher classes, 'iiicy require the 
application of the higher hraiiches of scieicc lo tin' o'dieient em- 
ploynxmt o( li^eir capital ir. almost every purposo to ^\hiL!l ij. can 
be applied ; and tliey require, at the same timo, t ) siiow thrt they 
are not deficient in that coinentional learning of the schools and 
drawing-rooms, to whicli the circles theyjivt* and mo\m in, 
importanco- In such societies vve arc, therCiore, always coming 
ui contact with men whose acientilic knuwicuge is nccessaiijy 
very precise ami at tho same time very extensive, while their 
manners and conversation ^aro of the higliest polish, iheie 
IS, perhafis, nothing wliioh strikes a gentleman troni India so much 
<m his entering a society diderently constituted, as tlit superior 
pmcisioii of men’s i»rorin:Uioii upo . scienuhe subjeels ; aiuq 

I'liii'i! ospeciiiHv upon lh;il ol till' Si ioiioos nii'io imninli.ittl} ■'[ pl ^ 

'•able to tl.o aiis by '.vhicb tie- pi.ysical cpj.'yiiients oi oum me pro- 
prepared, aud|a:.tri.-itca over ibe Vlmosi aU 
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men in India feel, that too much of their time, before they left 
England, was devoted to the acquisition of the dekd languages ; 
and too little to the study of the elements of science. The time 
lost can never be regained — at least they think so, which is nouch 
the same thing. Had they been well-grounded in the elements 
of physics, physiology, and chemistry, before they left their 
native land, they would have gladly devoted their leisure to 
the improvement of their knowledge ; but to go back to 
elements, where elements can be learnt only from books, 
is, unhappily, what so few can bring themselves to, tl)at 
no man feels ashamed of acknowledging, that he has never 
studied them at all, till be returns to England, or enters a 
society differently constituted, and finds that he has lost the sup- 
port of the great majority that always surrounded him in India. 
It will, perhaps, be said, that the piernbers of the official aristo- 
cracy of all countries have more or less of the same defects, for 
certain it is, that they everywhere attach paramount or undue 
importance to the conventional learning of the grammar-school 
and the drawing-room, and the ignorant and the indolent have 
perhaps everywhere tlie support of a great majority. ^ Johnson 
has, however, observed — “ But the truth is, tliat the knowledge 
of external nature, and the sciences, which that knowledge ro- 
, quires or includes, are not the great or the frequent business of 
tfle human mind. Whefher we provide for action or conversation, 
whether we wish to be useful or pleasing, the first requisite is the 
religious and moral knowledge of right and wrong ; the next is an 
acquaiutance with tlie history of mankind, and with those exam- 
ples wliich may be said to embody tr9ith, and prove by events the 
reasonableness of opinions. Prudence and justice arc virtues and 
excellencies of all times, and of all places — we are perpetually 
i moralists ; but w<3 are geometricians only by chance. Our inter- 
'•connie with intellectual nature is necessary; our speculations 
upon matte'* are voluniarV and at leisure. Physiological loarninS 
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is of such rare emerj^ence, that, one may know another half his 
life, without beuig able to estimate his skill iu hydrostatics or 
astronomy ; but his moral and prudential character inimediately 
appears. Those authors, therefore, are to be read at schools, that 
supply most axioms of prudence, most principles of moral truth, 
and most materials for conversation ; and these purposes are beat 
served by poets, orators, aod historians." -Life of Milton. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

riLUKIMS OF INDIA. 

Trrld is nothing which strikes an European inoro in (ravel- 
ing over tlx* great, roa ls in Indi.i tlian the vast rmniher of jiilgrinis 
of all kinds whirii he fulls in with, particularly 'between the end of 
Koveniber. when all the autumn harvest has been gathered, and 
the seed of tht; spring crops has ht'cn put in tlio ground. They 
consist, for die nio-;t, of |)ers(uis, male and female, carrying Ganges 
water from the point at Hurd war, where the sacred stream emer- 
ges from the liills to tlio different temples in all parts of India, 
dfidicated to the gods Vishnoo and Sewa. There the water is 
lln^own upon the stomps which represent the gods, and when it 

falls from those stones it is called the ‘‘ Chunda Mirtd' or holy 

' ^ 

water, and is fnapiciiily collected^ and reserved to 6e drunk a^; a 
remedy *’ for a mind <jisGa.sed.” 

This w'ator is carried in small bottles, heniing the seals of 
presiding priest at tlic holy place whence it is brought. Tlie 
bottles are contained in coverejl baskets, fixed to the ends of a 
j>«le, whicli is carried across the shoulder. Tin* people who carry 
it are of three kinds ; those who carry it for themselves as a votive 
pflering to some shrin 0 -~-those. who lye hired for the juirpose by 
others as salaried servants-T-and, thirdly, those w lio cany it for 
sale. In the interval between the sowing and reaping of tii^J 
^ippfing crops— tluit is, betNyeen November and March, a very 
^portion of tlie Hindoo landholders and cultivators of India, devote 
their ieUure to thU pio^is duty. They tuko their baskets and 
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poles with them from liome, or purchase them on the road ; and 
havintj poured tjieir libations on the head of the god, and made 
him acquainted with their wants and wishes, return home. Fron;^ 
November to March, three-fourths of the number of these people 
one meets, consist of this class. At other seasons more than 
three-fourtlH consist of the other two classes — of persons liired for 
the purpose as servants, and those who carry the water for sale. 

One morning the old Jemadar, the marriage of whose mango 
grove with the jasmine I have already described, brought his two 
sons and a nephew to pay their respects to me on their return to 
Jiihbnlpore from a pilgrimage to Jugunnatb. The sickness of the 
voungest, a uice boy of about six years of ago, had caused this 
pilgrimage. The eldest son was about twenty years of age, and 
the nephew about eighteen. » 

Afrer the usual compliments, I addressed the eldest son— 
And so your brotlicr was re:tlly very ill when you set oat ? ’’ 

Very ill, sir ; hardly able to stand without assistance.” 

‘‘ What was the matter with him ? ” , 

It was wliat we call a drying up, or withering of ihe 

svbtem,” 

What vtero the symptoms? ’* 

» 

“ Dysentery.” 

“Good. And wiiat cured him, as he now seems quite 

well ? •’ • — ^ 

“ Our mother and father vowed five pair of baskets of Ganges 

v'atcr to GujadhiK, an incaruatioii of the god Sewa, at the teyi- 
ple of Byjoouatb, and a visit to the temple of Jugiinnath.” 

" And liaving fulfilled these vows, your brother recovered ? ” 

“ He had (luiie recovered, sir, before we sot out on our re- 
turn (rom.Jugunuath." 

*' And wlw carried the basl>ets ? 

“ My mother, wife, cousin, myself, and little brother, al 
pqrpied one pi»ir eqch,'’ 
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This little boy could not surely carry a pair of baskets all 
the way ? ” • 

** No, sir ; we had a pair of small baskets made especially for 
him ; aud when within about three miles of the temple, be got 
down from his little pony, took up his baskets, aud curried them 
to the god. Up to within three miles of the temple, the baskets 
were carried by a Brahman servant, whom we had taken with us 
to cook our food. We hud with us another Brahman, to whom 
We had to pay only a trifle, as his principal wages were made up 
of fees from families in the town of Jubbulpore, who had made 
similar vows, and gave him so much a bottle for the water he 
carried in their several names to the god ? 

“ Did you give all your water to the Byjoonath. temple, or 
carry some with you to Jugunnath ? ” 

No water is ever offered to Jvgunnatb, sir ; he is an incar- 
nation of Vishnoo.” 

And does Vishnoo never drink ? ” 

‘ He drinks, sir, no doubt ; but he gets nothing but offerings 

4r 

®f food and money.” 

And what is the distance you went ? ” , » ^ 

“ From this to Bindachul, or the Gani^es, two hundred and 
thirty miles ; thence to Byjoonath, a hundred and filty miles ;aiui 
thence to Jugunnath, some four or live hundred miles more.’ 

“ And your mother *aad wife walked all the way w’ith their 

baskets ? ” ^ 

' All the way, sir, except when either of tl^em got. sick, when she 
mounted the pony with my little brothf3r, till she felt well again/' 
Here were four members of a respectable family walking a 
pilgrimage of between twelve and fourteen hundred miles, going 
and coming, an<l carrying burthens on their should^ers tor the re- 
•covery of the po(/* sick boy ; and millions of familie.s are every 
year doing the same from all parts of India. The change ot aifi 
aud excrcise^ cured the boy, and no doubt did them all a greak 
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deal of good ; but no physician in the world, but a religious one, 
could have persuaded them to undertake such a journey for the 
same purpose. 

The rest of the pilgrims we meet are for the most part of the 
two monastic orders of Gosaens, or the followers of Sewa, and Byra- 
gees or followers of Vishnoo, and Mahomedan Fukeers. A Hindoo 
of any caste may become a member of these monastic orders. 
They are all disciples of tlio high priests of the temples of their 
respective gods ; and in their name they wander over all India, 
visiting the celebrated temples which are dedicated to them. A 
part of the revenues of these temples is devoted to subsisting 
these disciples as they pass ; and every one of them claims the 
right of a day’s food and lodging, or more, according to the rules 
of the temple. They make collections along the roau^ ; and when 
they return, commonly bring back some surplus as an offering to 
their apostle, the high priest who has adopted them. Almost 
every high priest has a good many such disciples, as they are not 
costly ; and from them returning occasionally, and from the discU 
pies of others passing, these high priests learn everything of i/h- 
portance that is going on ov^r India, and are well acquainted with 
the state of feeling and opinion. ^ 

What these disciples get from secular people, is given not 
from feelings of charity or compassion, but as a religious or pro- 
pitiatory offering ; for they are all couaidered lobe armed 
their apostle with a vicarious power of blessing or cursing ; and as 
being in thernscIvAs men of God, whom it might be dangerous to 
displease. They never condescend to feign disease or misery in 
order to excite feelings of compassion, but demand what they 
want with a bold front, as holy men who have a right to share 
liberally in the superfluities which God has given to the rest of 
the Hindoo cnrfimunity. They are in general exceedingly intelli-^ 
gent men of the world, and very oommnnicative. Among them^ 
will be found members of all tJasseb ol Hindoo society; and of the 
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most wealthy and respecfable families. While I had clmr/re of 
the Niirsingpoor district, in 1822, a Byragee ortollovver of Vish- 
rioo came/and settled himself down on the border of a village 
near my residence. His mild and paternal deportment pleased 
all the little community so much, that they carried him every day 
more food than he reipiired. At last, the proprietor of the village, 
a very respectable old gentleman, to whom I was much attached, 
went out with all his family to ask a blessing of the holy man. 
As thev sat down before him, the tears were seen stealing down 
over his cheeks as lie looked upon tlio old man’s younger sons and 
daughters. At last, the old man’s wife burst into tears, ran up, 
and fell upon the holy man’s neck, exclaiming, lly lust son I 
my lost sou I He was indeed her eldest son. He had disappeared 
suddenly twelve years before, become a disciple of the high priest 
of a distant temple, and visited aly^iost every celebrated temple 
in India, from Kedernath in the eternal snows, to Set Jhiiul 
llamesur, opposite the island of Ceylon. He remained with the 
family fur nearly a year, delighting them and all the country 
around with his narratives. At last, he seemed to lose his spirits, 
his usual rest and appetite ; and one night ho Jigai;t disappeared. 
He had been absent for some y(?ars when I last saw the family ; 
and 1 know not whetlier he ever returned. 

The real members of these monastic orders arc not generally 
bad men ; but there are 'a great many bad men of all kinds who 
put on their disguises, and under their cloak commit all kinds of 
atrocities. The security and convenience which the real pilgrims 
enjoy upon our roads, and the entire freedom from all taxation, 
both upon these roads, and at the different temples they visit, tend 
greatly to attach them to onr rule, and through that attachment, 
a tone of good feeling towards it is generally disseminated over all 
^India. They cotLe from the native states, and l)ecomc acquainted 
^‘witli the Superior advantages the people tinder us enjoy, in the 
greater scci..nty of pn'perty, the greater freedom witli wlii<-li ii 
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frjoyed and displayed ; the greater exemption from taxation, and 
the odious righf ()( search which it involves ; the greater facilities 
for travelling in good roiids and bridges ; the greater respectabililijr 
and integrity of piihlie servants arising from the greater security 
in their tenure of office, and more iidec^nate rate of avowed salaries ; 
tlio entire freedom of the navigation of our great rivers, on which 
thousands and tens of thousands of laden vessels now pass froin.one 
end to the other without :my one to question whence they corno 
or whither they go. These are tangible proofs of good govern- 
ment, which all can appreciate : and as the European gentJetnan, 
in his rambles along the great roads, passes the lines of pilgrims, 
wiih which the roads are crowded during the cold season, he is 
sure to hear him>elf hailed with grateful shouts, as one of those 
who secured for them and tlie people generally all the blessings 
tiiey now en j(»y. , 

One day my sporting friend, the Rajah of Myliere^ told rno 
that he had been piirohasing some water from the (?anges at its 
sotiree, to vvash tlif? iiuajj'^ of \ ishnoo which stood in one of hfs 
temples. I asked him whether he ever drink the water after the 
iiTiage had been washed iu iU ‘‘ \es, said he, ‘‘ we ail occasional- 
ly drmk the Chanda Mirt/' And do you in the same manner 
drink the water in whiedi the god Sewa has been \yashed ? 

“ Never,” said the Ui.jali. “ And why not ?" ” Because his wife 

Davey, one day in a domestic (|uavrcl, cifrsed him, and said, ‘Tt? 
water whicli falls from thy head, shall no man hencelorward drink. 
From that dav,” said the Rajah, “• no man lias ever drunk of Utie 
water that washes his image, lest Davey should punish him.” 

“ And how is it then, HaJalDMahib, that mankind continue to drink 
the water of the (ianges wliich is supposed to flow from her hus- 
band Sewa ’s topknot?” “Because,” replied the Rajah, “ this 
sacrc 1 river firet Rows from the dglit foot of ilie god Vishnoo, 
and thence passes over the Ivad of Sewa. Tim three gods,” eon. 
tinued the Kajali, ‘■tiovei'.’J thu 'VurU li/m auJ about, twenty 
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years at a time. While Vishnoo reigns, all goes on well ; rain 
descends in good season, the harvests are abundant, and the cattle 
thrive. When Brahma reigns, there is a little falling off in tljese 
matters ; but during the twenty years that Sewa reigns, nothing 
goes on well— we are all at cros.s purposes; our crops fail, the cat- 
tle get the murrain, and mankind suffer from epidemic diseases.” 
Thd^ Ilsjah was a follower of Vishnoo, as may be guessed. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THK BK^UM SUMROO. » 

Os the 7th February, I went out to Sirdhana and visited 
the Ohnrch built and endowed by the late Begum Sombre, 
whose remains are now deposited in it. It was designed by an 
Italian gentleman, M. Reghelini, and is a fine but not a striking 
building. I met the bishop, Julius Caesar, an Italian from Milan, 
whom I had known a quarter of a century before, happy and 
handsome young man—- he is still handsome, though old ; but 
very miserable, liecause the Pvegiim did not leave him so large a 
legacy as he expected. In the revenues of her church he had, 
she thought, quite enough to live upon ; and she said, that 
prit 38 ts, without wives or children to care about, ought to ba 
satisfied with this ; and left him only a few thousand rupees. 
She made him the medium of conveying a donation to the See of 
Rorao’of one hundred and fifty thousand rupees ; and thereby 
procured for him the bishopric ’of Amartanta^ in the island of 
Cyprus ; and got her grandson, Dyco Sombre, made a chevalier 
of the order of Christ, and presented with a splint I'roin the real^ 
as a relict. 

The Begum Sombre was by birth a Syiidanee, or lineal des- 
cendant from Mahomed, the founder of the Mussulman faith ; artd 
Bhe was united to Walter Reinhard when very young, by all the 
forms considered necessary iby persons of her persuasion when 
married to men of another. Reinhard had been married to an- 
other woman of the Mussulman faith, who still lives at Sirdhana,* 

* This first wife died at Sirdbpna, during the rainy ‘Bea son of 18:18- Shei 
^ust have been above one hurdrad yeAi-a of age; and a good many of the 
Jiiurop«i*ni thatlje buriti in the Sirdhana gemetory,. had lived above a hundred . 
y«ari. 
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bnt slie }ia<i bf'ooiiie insane, anj has over since rernninod so. Br 
this wife he had a son, who ^ot from the Kmperor the title 
ofZnfforYah Khan, at the re(|nc*st of the Bcgiim, his ste})- 
niother; but he was a man of weak intellect, and so little thought 
of, that he was not roco^niised even as the nominal chiol on tiie 
death of his father. 

* Walter Keinhard was a native of S iltsbnrijr. He enlisted as 
a private solflier in the French service, and came to India, where 
he entered tiie service of tl'.e Ive^t India Company, ami rose to the 
rank of Serjeant. Reinliard ifot the sonhri(|iict of Sombre from 
his cofiirades while in the Frem-h service, from tlie sombre cast 
of his countenaTce arid temper. An Arrmmian, by name Grenrory, 
of a Calcntt.iifamilv. the virtual minister of Ivisiin Alee Khan, 
under the title of (lor^jeen Khan, took iiim into liis fiervi(',e, when 
tlie war was about to commence «’)etween his master ami the 
Flngbsh. Ka^iim Alee was a native of Cashmere, and not natur- 
ally a bad riiaii ; but. he was goaded to madness liy tho injuries 
and insults heaped upon him by the servants of tlie East India 
Company, who whore not then paid, as at present, in adequate 
f'alaries, hut in profits upon all kinds of monepoi^irs ; uml^ they 
would not suff(*r the recognised shvereign of the country in which 
they traded, to grant to Ins siihiects the same exemption from tlio 
duties \vhich thej*' themselves enjoyed, as it wouiii, they 
argued, tend greatly to diminish their inc'onie.sl He insisted 
u|)on the right to grant his sui»ject5 generally tl^esame exemption 
that they claimed for themselves exclusively ; and a war was tho 
conseq nonce I* 

• Mill o'os>^rv»».s upon tlif.se irjiufjartiond : “ Tint u>»nduct ojf Company's 
•ervanf.®! upon thin ocoaHion one of the ino.st rpumi'kahle inatance? 

ap^»n rrcord, of the power of «t»tf.iniereKt ti> extinjifiiiah «II Meuse of jimtii’ie ami 
even of fthame, Ti^y had hitherto iii.sirtted, ronlraiy to ell ru?ht and all 
l^recedeiit, that the g</vernrnent of ihe country Khouhl exempt all their floods 
i;mii duty ; now iiiHUted fimt. it should impoae duties ufxm the goods ot 

a!l other traders, and accused* it as guilty of a bicach pf tKo peace to^saidiJ 

the i'luglith nation* begau-ie jt proposed to remit thl m.'* 

# 
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Mr Ellis, on? of tlie.se civil servants and chief of the factory 
at Patna, whose opinions had more weight with the council in 
(.’aleutta than all the %vis(lom of such men as V'anfsittart afid 
Warren Hastings, because they happened to be more consonant 
with tbo personal interc.sts of the majority, precipitately brought 
on the war ; and assumed the directiou of all military operations, 
of which he know nothing, and for which he seems to have been 
totally unfitted hy the violence of his temper. All his enter- 
prises failed— the city and factory were captured hy the enemy ; 
ami the European iuhaljitants taken prisoners. The Nawab, 


smarting under the reiterated wrongs he had receired, and which 
lie attributed mainly to the councils of Mr. Ellis, no sooner found 
tlie I'hicf within his grasp, than ho determined to have him and 
all who were taken will) him, save a Doctor Fnllertou, to whom^ 
he owed some personal oiyigation.s, put to death. His own 
native olliccrs were shocked at the proposal, and tried to dissuade 
him from the purpose ; hut he was resolved ; and not finding 
among them ntiy willing to earry it into e.'tocution, be applied to 
Snmroo, who readily undertook, and with some of his myrmidons, 
perfurmed the horriliie duty iu 17tjo. At the suggestion of 
(Iregtirv and Somlire, Kasim tAIee now attempted to take the 
small pliucipality of Nepaul, as a kind of basis for his operations 
against the English. He had four hundred excellent iiHes with 
flint l(.ck.s and screwed barrels made at Monglur, on the Oangd, 
.so as to lit into small boxes. These bo.xes were sent on 

upon the backs of four hundred brave volunteers tor this forlarn 

hope. Gregory had got a passport for the boxes, as rare mer- 
for tbe p.l«. of «« Veoco, at KatmamlUoo. .« -W 
ITMeoc, .loo. th.,v ««r. .0 bo 0 |»n.,l. Oa r.acl.mg .l,o pi « 
at night, the,, volnnloem wore to opon thorr botes, sc . . np the 
barrol., detroy all tbe inmo.es, «» 1 !.« ‘'.emsete of the 
«b.,e it is sepposed Kasim .Mee Inal already sr'enred "'“1 
Tiiclvelhopund soldiers !isd advauted to ibe teol ol Ibc bills. 
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near Betteea, to support the attack ; and the volunteers were in 
the fort of Muckwanpoor, the only strong fort betMroen the plain 
add the capital. They bad been treated with great consideration 
by the garrison, and were to set out at daylight the next morning ; 
but one of the attendants, who had been let into tiie secret, got 
drunk, and in a quarrel with one of the garrison, told him that 
he should see in a few days who would be master of that garrison. 
This ied to suspicion ; the boxes were broken open, the arms dis- 
covered, and the whole of the party, except three or four, were 
instantly put to death ; the three or four who escaped, gave in- 
telligence to the annv at Betteea, and the whole retreated upon 
Monghir. But for this drunken raan, Nepaul liad perhaps been 
Kasim Alee's.* 


* Oar troop*, undor Sir David Ocbterlony, tcx>k the fort of Muckwanpoor 
in 1815, and mittht in live days have been before the defenceless capital ; 
but they were here arrested by the romantic chivalry of the Marquis of Hasl- 
The country bad be<'n virtually conquered ; the prince, by his V)a8e 
treachery towards us. and oijtrajjes upon others, had justly forfeited his throne; 
but the Governor-general, by perhaps a misplaced lenity, left it to him without 
any other guarantee fnr his future good behaviour than the recoU|?ctiou that 
be had been soundly boaten. Unfortunately he left him at t^e same time a 
sufficient quantity of fertile land below tho hills, to maintain the same army 
with which he had fought m*. with V> 0 tter knowledge how to employ them, 
^ keep us out on a future occasion. Between the attempt of Kasim Alee and 
our attack upon Nepaul, the ^rorkha masters of the country had, by a long 
Series of successful aggresdons upon their neighbours, rendered theimelves in 
thiir own opinion and in that of their neighbours, the beSb soldiers of India. 
They have of course a very natural feeling of hatred against our government, 
which put a stop to the wild career of conquest., and wrested from their grasp 
all the properly, and all the pretty women froA Katmandhoo to Cashmere. To 
those beautiful regions they were what the invading Huns were in former day.'? 
to Europe, absolute fiends. Had we even exacted a good road into their coun- 
try with fortihcatiims at the proper places, it might have cheeked the hopes of 
one day resuming tho career of conquest that now keeps up tlie army and 
Military spirit, to threaten us with a renewal of war whenever we are embarrai- 
•ed on the plains- 
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Kasim Alee Klian was beaten in several actions by our 
gallant little bftnd of troop.s under their able leader, Colonel 
Adams ; and at last driven to seek shelter with the Najvab^ Vizwr 
of Oudo, into whose service Sumroo afterwards entered. This 
chief being in his turn beaten, Samroo went off, and entered the 
service of the celebrated chief of Rohilkund, Hafiz Rheinut Khan. 
Thi.s he soon quitted from fear of the English. Ho raised, two 
battalions in 1772, which he soon afterwards increased to four ; 
and let out always to the highest bidder— first, to the Jat chiefs 
(d’ Deeg ; then to the chief of Jeypoor ; then to Niijuf Khan, the 
prime minister; and then to the Maharattas. His battadons were 
officered bv Europeans, but Eiiiopeans of respectability were un- 
willing to take service under a man so precariously situated, 
liowever great their necessities ; and he was obliged to content 
fiiin.self for the most part with the very dross of society— men who 
could neither read nor write, nor keep themselves sober. The 
coiisoquouce was, that the battalions were often in a state of mu- 
tiny, commiting every kind of outrage upon the persons of their 
officer'^ ; and at all times iu a state of iusubordination borderiu^ 
ou mutiny. These battalions seldom obtained their pay till they 
put their commaudaut into con^fiaemeut, and made him dig up hig 
hidden stores if he had any, or borrow from bankers it he had 
none. If the troops felt pressed for time, and their commander 
was of the necessary character, they put him astride upoa%*lr6t 
gun without his tro^^sers. When one battalion had got its pay 
out of him in this manner, he was often handed over to auothe?for 
the same purpose. The poor old Bogum had been ofieu subjected 
to the starving stage of thi»i proceeding before she came under our 
protection ; but had never, I believe, been grilled upon a gun • 
It was a rule, it is said, with bunibre, to enter the field of battle 
in column at the sufed polid ; fo 'm line facing the enemy, firCj^ 
linv rounds in the diicction wheie they stood, without regard to 
tho distance or effect^; form square, and aw^xil the coun: ofevent$. 
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If victory declared for the enemy, he sold his unbroken force to 
liiin to great advantage ; if for his friends, he assii^ted them in col- 
lecting the„plunder, and securing all the adv antages of the vic ory. 
To this prudent plan of a<;tiou, his crops always afterwards steadily 
adhered ; and they never took or lost a gun till they caiiio in 
contact with our forces at Adjuutee and Assye. 

^^Soiubre died at Agra, on the Ith Jlay, 1778, and his remains 
were at first buried in his garden. They were aftervvaida re- 
moved to consecrated ground, in the Agra churchyard by his 
widow, the Begum, who was baptized, at the age of forty, by a 
Rjinan Catholic priest, under the name of Joanna, on the 7tli of 
jSlay, 1731. Oil the death of her husband, she was rec pies ted to 
take command of the force by all the Europeans and natives that 
composed it, as the only possible mode of keeping them together, 
since the son was known to be altogether unfit Slie consented, 
and w'as regularly installed in the charge by the Emperor JSliali 
Alum. Her chief ofiicor was a Mr. Pauly, a German, who soon 
after took an active part in providing the poor imbecile old Em- 
peft>r with a prime minister ; and got himself assassinated on the 
restoration, a few weeks after, of his rival. The troops coatinuetl 
in the some state of iusubordinatipn ; and the Begum was anxious 
for an opportunity to show that she was determined to be 
obeyed. 

'S w While she was encawiped with the army of the prime minister 
of the time at Muttra, news was one day brought to her, that two 
skve girls had set fire to her houses at Agra, in order tliat they 
might make off wiili their paramours, two soldiers of the giLird 
she had left iu charge. These houses^had thatched roots, and con- 
taiiioJ all her valuables, and the widows, wives, and childieii ot 
her priocifial officers. The firo had been put out with uiucli 
^.diffi:ulty, and loss of property ; and the two slave girls were 
^soon after discovered in the bazaar at Agra, and brought out to 
the Btiguai’,'5 camp, f^hedind the affair invciilig^detl in the usual 
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summary form ; and their guilt being proved to the satisfaction of 
all present, she li^d them flogged till they were senseless, and 
then thrown into a pit dug in front of her tent for thb purpose, 
and buried alive. I had heard this story related in different ways, 
and I now took pains to ascertain the truth ; and this short 
narration may, I believe, be relied upon. An old Persian mer- 
chant, called the Aga, still resided at Slrdhana, to whom I kwew 
that one of the slave girls belonged. I visited him, and he told 
me, that his fatlier had been on intimate terms with Sombre, and 
when he died his mother went to live with his widow, the 
Begum — that bis slave girl was one of the two-— that his mother 
at first protested against her being taken off to the camp, but be- 
came, on inquiry, satisfied of her guilt — and that the Begum's 
object w'as to make a strong impression upon the turbulent spirit} 
of her troops by a severe exair^ple. In this object,” said the old 
Aga, " she entirely succeeded ; and for some years after her orders 
were implicitly obeyed ; had she faltered on that occasion, abo^ 
must have lost the command — she would have lost that respect, 
without which it would have been impossible for her to retain it 
a month, I Wjas then a boy , but I remember well, that there 
were, besides my mother and sifters, many respectable females 
that would have rather perished in the flames than come out to 
expose themselves to the crowd that assembled to see the fires 
and bad the fires not been put out, a great many lives must have 
been lost— beside^ there wore many old people and young child- 
ren who could not have escaped.” The old Aga was going off 
to take up his quarters at Delhi when this conversation took 
place; and I am sure, that ^he told me what ho thought to be 
true. This narrative corresponded 'exactly with that of several 
other old men fpm whom 1 had heard the story. It should be rc- 
rollected, that among natives, Ihf ro is no particular mode of execu- 
tion prescribed for those who aro condemned to die : nor, in a 
osmp like this! anv coiiri of just'.oc save that of the commander^ 
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in whioh they could be tried, and, supposing tlioguillto have 
been established, as it is said to have b8«a to«»the satisfaction 
of the BegHim and the principal oHicers, who were all Europeans 
and Christians, perhaps the punishment was not much greater 
than the crinie deserved, and the 0(;casion dorn aiuled. But it is 
possrt)le, that the slave girls may not have set fire to the huildings, 
but merely availed tlieniselves of tdie occasion of the fire, to run 
otF; indeed, slave girls are under so little restraint in India, tliat 
it would be hardly worth while for thorn to burn down a house to 
got out. I am satisfied, that the Begum bolieved them gnilrv ; 
and that the puiii.shment, horrible as it was, was merited. It 
certainly had the desired ertoct. My obj^‘et has been to Mye«ntaii\ 
the truth in this case, and to state it, hiuI not to eulotdse or lic* 
fend the old Begum. 

After Pauly'S death, tho com^mand of tlie troops under the 
Begum, devolved successively upon Badnr.s, Evans, J)ijdreiiec, who, 
after a short time, all gave it up in disgust at the beastly habits 
\>f the European subalterns ; and ibo overbearing insolence (o 
which they and the want of regular pay gave rise among the soldiers. 
At last the command devolved upon Monsieur Le Vassoult, a French 
gentleman of birth, education, gentlemanly de[K)rlnieiit, and lion- 
ourable feelings. Tho battalions had been increa.sed to six, with 


^ their due proportion of gums and cavalry; part resided at Sirtihana, 
her capital, and part at 9Jelhi, in attendance npoa tlio Emperor. 
A verv extraordinary man ontored her service about the samo 
fimo with Le Vassoult, George Tliomas, who, from a (juartcr- 
ina.ster on board a ship, raised him.sclf to a princip rlity in northern 
India. Thomas on one occasion raiskxd Lis mistress iu the esteem 
of the Emperor and tho peo[i!e by breaking through the old ruio 
of central squares; gallantly leading on his troops, and rescuin;? 
his majesty froig a perilous situation iu one ot bis battles with » 
rebellious subject, Nujuf CooJoe Khan, where the Begum was pio 
sent in her palankeen, aftid reaped all thejaurols, being lioui th^l- 
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Jay called the most beloved daughter of tlie Emperor/' As his 
host chance of so^iirin^ his ascendency against such a rival, Le 
Vassoult proposed marriage to the Begum, and was accep[»ed. She* 
was married to Le Vassoult by father Gregorio, a Carmelite monk* 
HI ITlldj before Salcnr and Bernier, two Prench officers of great 
merit. George Thomas left her service in consequence, in 1793, 
and set up for himself; and was afterwards crusheil by the united 
armies of the Seiklis and Mahrattas, commanded by European 
officers, after ho had been recognised as a general, officer by the 
(b)vernor-goneral of India, (feorge Thomas luid latterly twelve 
Hinall disciplined battalions officered by Pbiropnans. He hail good 
aitillery, cast his own guns, and was the first person that applied 
iron calibres to brass caunori. He was unquestionably a man of 
very extraordinary military genius, an 1 his ferocity and reckless- 
ness as to the in<‘ans he used, vjereqtiito in keeping with the times. 
His revenuos were derived from the Soikh states, which he had 
r»ui lered tributary ; itnJ he would prol)ably soon have been sovereign 
of them all in tlie room of llunjoet Sing, iiad not the jealousy ot^ 
Veron and. other French officers in the Mahratta army interposed. 

The Roguyi tried in vain to pcrsnale lior luisl):inci to receive 
all the European officers of thtv»corps at his table as gontleiuea. 
urging tbiit not only thoir domestic peace, but their safety 
among sucli a turbulent set, required that tne character of^ 
th'*stM)fficers should bo raised if possible, ®and their feelings cdii- 
ciliated. Nothing, he declared, should ever iuduco him to s t at 
ta[)le with men of such habits; and they at last determined, thal; 
uo man slioul<l command thorn who would not condescend to do 

Their insolence, and that? of the soldiers generally, became at 
I'tst unbearable ; and the Begum determined to go oft with her 
bu.sbarul, and .seek an asylum in the honourable Co>u[)any s terri- 
tory with the little property she could commaad| of cue hundred 
thousand rupees in Itionov, and her iewls, amouatiug perhaps in. 
Value to Olio hundred thousaud more, lA Vassoult did not uadei- 
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stand English ; but with the aid of a grammar and a dictionary he 
"was able to communicate her wishes to Colonel ArGowan, who 
commanded at the time, 1795, an advanced post of our army at 
Anoopshehur, on the Ganges. He proposed that the colonel 
abould receive them in hia cantonments, and assist them in their 
journey thence to Furuckabad, where they wished in future to 
resi/le, free from the cares and anxieties of such a charge. The 
colonel had some scruples, under the impiession, that he might 
be censured for aiding in the flight of a public officer of the 
Emperor. He now addressed the Governor-general of India, Sir 
John Shore himself, April, 1795, who requested Major Palmer, 
our accredited agent with ScinJeea, who was then encamped near 
Delhi, and holding the seals of prime minister of the empire, to 
interpose his good offices in favour of the Begum and her hus- 
band. Soindeea demanded twelve lacks of rupee.s as the price of 
the privilege she solicited to retire ; and the Begnm, in her tupa» 
demanded over and above the privilege of resigning the command 
Into his bands, the sum of four lacks of rupees as the price of the 
arms and accoutrements which had been provided at her own cost 
and that of her late husband. It was at last settled, that she 
abould resign the command, andi set out secretly with he*T hus- 
band ; and that Scindeea should confer the command of her troops 
upon one of his own officers, who would pay the son of Sombre 
\mo thousand rupees a ^onth for life. Le Yassonit was to bo 
received into our territories, treated as a piisoner of war upon h's 
pftrole, and permitted to reside with his wife at Ihe French settle- 
ment of Chandernagore. His last letter to Sir John Shore is 
dated the 30th April, 1795. His la.s4 letters describing this final 
arrangement are addressed to Mr. Even, a French merchant a-t 
Mirzapore, and a Mr. Bernier, both personal (rien^s of his, aod 
are dated 18th o^ May, 1795, 

The battalions on duty at Delhi got intimation of this corres-r 
pondeDce, rqade th^ Soi^bre declare JiiwwU ?beir legitica^t^ 
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chief, aad march at their head to seize the Begum and her hu8« 
band!, Le Vassault hoard of their approach, and urged the Begum 
to set out with him at midnight for Auoopshel^ur. deplaring, that 
he would rather destroy himself than submit to the personal indig- 
nities which he knew would be heaped upon him by the infuriated 
niffians who were coming to seize them. The B^^gum consented, 
declaring, that she would put an end to her life with her,, own 
hand should she be taken. She got into her palankeen with a 
dagger in her hand, and as he had seen her determined resolu- 
tion and proud spirit before exerted on many trying occasions, he 
doubted not that she would do what she declared she would. He 
mounted his hor.se and rode by the side of her palankeen, with a 
pair of pistols in his holsters, and a good sword by his side. They 
had got on so far as Keliree, about three miles from Sirdhana, on 
the road to Meerut, when they found the battalions from Sirdhana 
who had got intimation of the flight, gaining fast upon the palan- 
keen. Le Vassoult asked the Begum, whether she remained firm 
in her resolve to die rather than submit to the indignities that 
threatened them. Yes,'' replied she, showing him the dagger 
firmly grasped in her rigiii hand. He drew a pistol from hia 
holster with^out saying anythiivg, but urged on the bearers. He • 
could have easily galloped otF and saved himself, but he would 
not quit his wife's side. At last, the soldiers came up close 
behind them. The female attendant# of the Begum be|^tn^o 
scream ; and looking in, Le Vassoult saw the white cloth that 
covered the lleg'um's breast stained with blood. She had stabbed 
herself, but the dagger had struck against one of the bones of her 
chest, and she had not corirage to repeat the blow. Hor husband 
put his pistol to his teinple, and fired. The ball passed through 
hia head, and he fell dead on the ground. One of the soldiers 
who saw him, told me, that ho sp mng at least toot off the saddje 
into the air as the shot struck him ! His body was treated with 
<JV8ry kind of insult by Luropean iflicers and their men ; and 
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the Be^jum was taken back into Sirdhana, kept under a ^nn for 
seven days, deprived of all kinds of food, save vvlfat she ;(nt by 
stealth from her female servants, and subjected to ail manner of 
insolent language. 

At last the officers were advised by George Thomas, who had 
instigated them to this violence out of pique against the Heguin, 
for preference of the Frenchman, to set aside their puppet, 
and reseat the Begum in the command, as the only chiuioo of 
keeping the territory of Sirdhaim. “If/’ said he, the )3egiiiu 
should die under the torture of mind and body to which you are 
subjecting her, the minister will very soon resiiine the lands 
assigned for your payment ; and disband a force so disorderly, and 
so little likely to be of any use to him or the Emperor.” A 

t 

counsel of war was held — the Begum was taken out fronr under 
the gun, and reseated upon her musniql. A paper was dr.iwn up 
by about thirty European officers, of whom only one, Monsieur 
Salcur, could sign his own name, swearing, in the name of Goil 
and Jesus Christ,''^ that they would henceforward obey her with 
all their hearts and souls, and recognise no other person whomso- 
ever as comrnan«lcr. They all affixed their seals to this cor^niant ; 
but some of them, to show their superior learning, put their ini- 
tials, or what they u?od as snob, for some of theso laurned Thehaiu 
knew only two or three letters of the ai[)hal)ot, which they put 
down’^ though thev happened not to be their real initials. An 

officer on the pirt of ScinJeea, who was to h ive commanded those 

« 

trodps, was present ar this reiustallation of the Begum, and glml 

• Thfi p»p»r w*« written by a Maboinedafi^inU he would not write ChriHi 
iht Son of God- it in written — “ In the name of (Jod, and Hia Vlajeafy Christ.” 
The Mahometans look upon Chuat the greaiest of prophets bef‘»re Malm* 
m«d ; b'ti the ui rt'. binding article of their faith ia tliia ffim the koraii, 
wVich they repeat i very clay; “ 1 believe the Cod who wae never bei<ot, nor 
hail ev#*r begotr/' i, nor wiU e/cr have an equal/' aihiJing to the Cnriaihui** 

belief ill the Trio,’ 'y, 
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{,0 Inlce. ftS a compensation for his disappoint inent, the sum of 
one liiindred amd fifty thousand rupees, which the Begum cou. 
trivpd to borrow for him. 

The body of poor Le Vassoidt was brought back to camp, 
and theie lay several days unburied, and exposed to alt kinds of 
indiguitie.s. The supposition that this was tlie result of a plan- 
formed by tlie Begum to get lid of Le Vassoult is, I believe, un- 
founded. The Begnm herself gave some colour of truth to tbo 
report, by retaining the name of her first husband, Sombre, to the 
last, and never publicly or formally declaring her man iage with 
Lo Vassonlt after his death. The troops in this mutiny pretend- 
ed nothing more than a de.sire to vindicate the honour of their 
old commander Sombre, which had, they .said, been compromised 
by the illicit intercourse between Le Vassoult and fiis widow. She 
liad not dared to deedare the marriage to them lest they should 
mutiny oil that ground, am? deprive her of the command ; and 
for the same reason she retained the name of Sombre after her 
restoration, and remained silent on the subject of her second 
marriage. The marriage was known only to a few European 
officers. Sir John Shore, Major Balmer, and the other gentlemen 
with whom *rju Vassoult corresponded. Some grave old native 
gentlemen, who were long in her service, have told me that they 
bcliev, J “ tlieie really was too much of truth in the story which 
excited the troops to mutiny on th#t occasion, her too'-grSafc 
intimacy with the gallant young Ereuchmau. God forgive them 
fur saying so of a lady whose sail they had eaten for so inany 
years.” Le Vassoult mailo no mention of the marriage to Colonel 
Al'tJowan ; and from thepanner in which he mentioD.s it to Sir 
John Shore, it is clear that ha or she, or both, were anxious to 
conceal it from the troops and from the Scindeea before their 
di’p.arture. She stipulated in her will, that Jicr heir, Mr. Dyce, 
should take tho name of Sombre, as if she wished to have 
little episodfi ol her ^ecou'l raatriage forgotten. 
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After tlie death of Le Vassoult, the command devolved otf 
Monsieur Salcur, a Frenchman, the only rcspectatle officer who 
signed the covenant : he had t^en no active part in the mutiny ; 
on the contrary, he had done all he could to prevent it ; and he 
was at last, with George Thomas, the chief means of bringing his 
brother officers back to a sense of their duty. Another battalion 
was added to the four in 1797, and another raised in 1798 and in 
1802 ; five of the six marched under Colonel Salcur to the Deccan 
with Scindeea. They were in a state of mutiny the whole way, 
and utterly useless as auxiliaries, as Salcur himself declared in 
many of his letters written in French, to his niistress the Begum. 
At the battle of Assye, four of these battalions were left in charge 
of the Mahratta camps. One was present in the action, and lost 
its four guns. Soon after the return of these battalions, the 
Begum entered into an alliance with jhe British government ; the 
force then consisted of these six battalions, a party of artillery 
served chiefly by Europeans, and two hundred horse. She had a 
gflod arsenal well stored, and a foundry for cannon, both within 
the walls of a small fortress, built near her dwelling at Sirdhaua. 
The whole cost her about four lacks of rupees a year ;^her civil 
establishments eighty thousand, her pensioners sixty, and her 
household establishments and expenses about the same ; total, six 
lacks of rupees a year. The revenues of Sirdhana, and the other 
lands assigned at diffierenlf times for the payment of this force, had 
been at no time more than sufficient to cover these expenses ; 
but under the protection of our government they improved with 
the extension of tillage, and the improvements of the surrounding 
markets for produce, and she was enafjled to give largely to the 
support of religious and charitable institutions, and to provide 
handsomely for the support of her family and pensioners alter her 
death. • 

• Sombre*! son, Zuffer Yabkhan, had a daughter who was 
married to Colonel Dyce, ^ho had for some iime the management 
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of ilio B<'gam s athiirs ; l)Tit be lost her favour long before Iier 
tieatli, by bis violent temper and overbearing manners, and was 
obliged to resign the management to bis son, who, on tbe Begnm^s 
d<‘atb, came in for the bulk of her fortune, or about sixty lacks 
of rupees. He has two sisters who were brought up by the 
Bt?gnm, one married to Captain Troup, an Englishman, and the 
other to Mr. Soiiroli^an Italian, both very worthy men. Their 
wives Iiave been handsomely provided for by the Begum and by 
their brother who trebletl the fortunes left to them by the Begum. 
She built an excellent church at Sirdhana, and assigned the sum 
of one hundred thousand rupees as a fund to provido for its ser- 
vice and rej)/iirs ; litty tliousand rupees as another for the poor of 
the place ; atid one hundred thousand as a third, for a college in 
whieli Homan ( ’atholic priests miglit be educated for the benefit 
of India generally. She sei\t to Home one hundred and fifty 
thousand rupees, to 1)0 employed as a charity fund, at the discre- 
tion of the l\^po ; and to the Arclibishop of Canterbury she sent 
fifty thousand for the same purpose. She gave to the Bishop of 
Calcutta one liuiuinal thousand rupees to provide teachers for the 
poor of the Pi^otcstanfc cliurch in Calcutta. She sent to Calcutta 
for distribution to tlie poor, an^l* for the liberation of deserving 
debtors, fifty thousand. To the Catholic missions at Calcutta, 
Bomhav, and Madras, she gave one hundred thousand ; and tc^ 
tliat of A^^ra thirtv thousand. She built a liandsomo chapel for 
the Roman Oathoyes at Mooriit ; and presented the fund for its 
support, w’ith a donation of twelve thousand : and she built a 
eluipol for the church misBmnary at Meerut, the Reverend Mr. 
Richards, at a cost of ten tfiousand, to meet the wants of the 
native Protestants. 

Amons all who had opporhinilies of knowing her, she boro 
the characlor of a kind-hoai lcd, benevolent, n*d good woman 
and 1 have eonversed with men capable of jinlf^inj,, who ha<i 
known her for more* than liltj yeafs. She had ancommon 
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sagacity, anJ a masculine resolution ; and tlie Europeans and 
natives who were most intimate with her, have told me, tiiat 
tliough a woman and of small stature, her /{ooah (dignity, or 
power of commanding personal respect) was greater than that of 
almost any person they had ever seen. From the time she put 
herself under the protection of the British government, in 1803, 
.she^)y degrees adopted tlie European modes of social intercourse' 
appearing in pui)lic on an elephant, in a carriage, and occasionally 
on horseback with her hat and veil; and dining at table wiih 
gentlemen. She often entertained gaverncrs-general and com- 
manders-in-chiof, with all their retinues, and sat with them iiud 
their staff at table, and for some yi'ars past kept an open boiiM; 
for the society of Meerut ; but in no situation did slie lose Jiiglit 
of her dignity. She retained to the last the grateful aih etions of 
the thousands who were supported hj,' her bounty, while she never 
ceased to inspire iho most profound reH[)ect in tluj minds of those 
who every day a])proached her, and wore on the most unreserved 
terms of intimacy. 

Lord William Bcntinck ^vas an excellent jndgi^ of chaiacter ; 
and the following letter will show how deeply his* visU to thai 
part of tho country had impresscal him with a aonso of her 
fcive usefulness. 


TO HEIl IIUUiNESS TI!K BEGUM BUMUIX>. 

My esteemed Friond,—! cannot leave India without ex- 
pressing tho sincere esteem I entertain for your highness’s cha- 
racter. Tho benevolence of disposition and extensive (diarity which 
have endeared you to tliousands, have excited in ‘my mind tjcnli- 
nients of the warmest admiration ; and I trust that you inny yet be 
preserved tor many yoars^, the solace of the orphaji and widov/, 
and the sure re^iource of your nurnorous depeudunts, To-morro^’^' 
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worning 1 emlmrk for England ; and my prayers and best wishes 
attend yon, and all others who, like you, exert themselves for the 
beueiit of the people of India. 

I remain, 

With miieli (‘(ni^idoration, 

Your sineero Friend, 

(Signed) M. W. Bkntinck. 

Calcutta, March, ITtii 1^)10. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

ON^TIIE SPIRIT OF MIIilTARY DISCIPLIXH IN THR 
NATIVE AliaiY OF INDIA. 

ABOLITION OF CORPOIUL PUNISHMENT— INCRIUSR oE MY BITII I-ENiEllI 
OF SERVICE — I KOMOlIoN RV SENIORITY. 

The following observations, on a very important and interest- 
ing subject, were not intndcd to form a portion of the [irosent work. 

They sprvo to illustrate, however, many passiiges in the forego- 
ing chapters, touching the character^ol' tlio natives of India ; and 
the Affghan war having occurred sipoo they were written, I can- 
not deny myself tlie gratification of |>resentiug ihoni to the public, 
sincf^ the courage j^nd fidelity, which it v/as my oiiject to show tlio 
British government liad a right to ex[ieet from its native troojis, 
and might always rely upon in tho hour of need, Ifavo been sii 
nobly disjdayed. 

I had one moriiing (November Idth, 1838) a visit from the 
8<yioj native officer of regiment, Seikli ilahoohalce, a very 
i}ne old gentleman, who had recently attained tlie rank of “ Sirdar 
jfiahadoqir:' and been invested with the new “ (/rder of British 
Inclia/^ He entered the service at the age of fiftepn, and hail 
served fifty-th.^ee yeans with great crec^it to himself, and fougiit 
in inany an honourable field. He had come over to Jubbulporo 
as president ofapative general court-martial ; and paid me several 
visits, in company with another old officer (if my regiment, who 
Ty%s a member of th^ same court. The following is one of tlie many 
cotvei’sations I had yvith him, taken down as soon as hr? loft mg. 
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‘‘ What do you think, Sirdar Baliaiioor, of the order proliibit- 
in|y corporal piniishmont in the army ; has it had a or gc^od 
fcjdect 

It has had a very good efTfoot.'’ 

“ Wliat good has it produced ( 

“ U has reiluced the number of courts-martial to one quarter 
of wliat they were before, and thereby lightetjed the duiies the 
(»ffi.oers; it has uuuJe the good men more careful, and the bad men 
more orderly, than they used to be.” 

‘‘ How has it produced this effect ? ” 

“ A bad man formerly went on recklessly from small offences 
io great ones, in the hope of timpunity ; he knew that no regiment- 
al, cantonment, or brigade court-martial could sente^ice him to be 
dismissed the service ; and that they would not sentence him to ' 
be dogged, except for great «rimes, because it involved, at tbe 
same time, dismissal frurn the service. If they sentenced him to 
be flogged, he still hoped that the punishmerit would be remitted, 
Tliegcimnil or officer coutirmiug the sentence, was generally Aia- 
willinj? to order it to be carried into effect, because the man must, 
alter being f)<^ged, be turned out of our service, and the marks of 
the lash upon his back would [wevent his getting service anywhere 
else. No\y he knows tiiat these courts can sentence him to be 
dismissed from the service — that ho is liable to lose his bieaj lof 
ordinary transgressions ; and be sentenced to work on the roads iu 
irons for graver ojies. He is, iu consetpieiice, much more under 
restraint than he used to be. * 

" And how has it tended to make the well-disposed more 

>• 

careful ? ” 

“ They were formerly liable to be led into errors by the exam- 
ple of the bad jnen, under the same hope of iinp"“i‘y 5 
are now more on their guard. Th.'y have all relations among the^ 
native officers, who are contiaually impressing upon them the 
Pcccssity of being on tJlieir guard, lest they be scut^back upon their 
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families— their motliers and fathers, wives find children— as beg- 
gars. To be dismissed from a service like that of^the Company 
is a very grdat punishment; it subjects a man to the odium nnd 
indignation of all his family. When in the Company’s service his 
friends know that a soldier gets his pay regularly, and can atFi)rd 
to send home a very large portion of it. They expect that he will 
do so*; he feels that tliey will listen to no excuse and he contracts 
habits of sobriety and prudence. If a man gets into tlie service 
of a native chief, his friends know that his pay is pre.carioiis ; and 
they continue to maintain his family for many years without re- 
ceiving a remittance from him, in tho hope that his circumstances 
may some day improve. He contracts bad hai)its, and is not 
ashamed to m^ike his appearance aiinmg them, knowing that his 
■ excuses will be received as valid. If one of tho Company’s 
sipabees were not to send home remittances for six months, some 
members of the family would be sent to know the reason why. 
If he could not explain, they would appeal to the native officers 
of the regiment, who would expostulate with him ; and if all failed, 
his wife and child'ren would he turned out of bis father's house, 
unless they knew that ho was gone to the wars ; and he would bo 
ashamed ever tp show his face aTrw)ng them again.” 

'' And the gradual increase of pay, with length of servict), 
^a^tended to increase the value of the service, has it not? ” 

“ It has, very much* tliero are in our regiment, out of eight 
hundred men, more than one hundred and fifty sipabees who get 
the increase of two rupees a month, and tlje same number that 
get the increase of one. This they feel as an immense addition to 
the former seven rupees a month. A prudent sipaliee lives upon 
two, or at the utmost three rupees a month, in seasons of moderate 
plenty ; and sends all the rest to his lamily. A (jreat number of 
the sipabees of (far regiment live upon the increase of two rupees, 
^ and send all their former scv(3n to their families. The dismissal 
of a man from ^uch aserVice as this, distrefises not ‘only him, but 
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all his relations in the higher graces, who know how much of the 
comfort and happiness of Ins family depend upon his remaining 
and a vancing in it ; and they all try to make their young friends 
behave as they ought to do.” 

Do you think that a great portion of the native officers of 
the army have the same feelings and opinions on the subject as 
you have ?” • 

“ They have all the same ; there is not, I believe, one in a 
hundred that does not think as I do upon tlie subject, k^logging 
was an odious thing. A man was disgraced, not only before his 
regiment, but before the crowd that assembled to witness the pun- 
ishment. H;id ho been suitbred to remain in the regiment, he 
could never have hoped to rise after having be^n flogged, or 
sentenced to be flogged ; his hopes were all destroyed, and hia 
spirit broken ; and the ordef directing him to be dismissed waa 
good ; but, as I have said, he lost all hope of getting into any 
otlier service, and dared not show his face among his family jat 
home.’* 

Yon know who ordered the abolition of flogging ?'* 
liOrd Bentinck. 


* Oeueral or<lt?ra by the C«mman(Icr*in-<*hief, of tho 5th of January, 1707, 
declare that no sipahee or trooper of our uari^'c army shall be (lismissoU frolil 
the* service by tho senteriCH of any but a general court -mnrtia’* General orders 
by tho Ooinniander^in. chief. Lord (ombennero. of the li)tli of March, 1827, 
declare that his excelleuc*y is of opiiiiou thot the quiet and orderly habits of\ho 
native soldiers are siudi, that it cau very seldom bo necessary to have recourse 
to tho puubhmeiit of flogging, yiliicli might be alnu st entirely abolished, with 
great advantage to their character and feelings ; and directs that no native sol- 
dier shall in future be sentenced to (a rporal pmiishmsnt unless for the crime of 
s/eu/iay, waruadLo;, or y mss imulwrdinafion, where tho individuals arc deem- 
ed uiiwcudhy to continue In the ranks of the army. Net such sentence by -H 
ngimeiital, dotacbmeut, or brigade conri-fuavtial was to be earric l int.) efftft 
till con U run d Uy the gon'ual ofllcer comn anc^ing the division, When ll<»ggod 
the soldier was inYuriably to be Uit'chc.rgcd £i\ni the servi^fJ. 
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‘‘ And you know that it was at his reconunandation the ho- 
nourable Cuiupaiiy gave tlie increase of pay, with length of service ? 

A circular letter from the Commaiider-in-chief» Lord Comhermrre, of th« 
Idth of June, 1S27, directs, that sentence to corporal puniahiiient is hoi to be 
restricted to the three critncs of tkfifl, marauUngt and gross insnhnnUnation ; 
blit that it is not to bo awarded, except for very setions offence apfaiiist disci[»- 
line, actions of a disgraceful or infainona nature, which show those who 
coruniitted them to be unfit for the service ; that the officer who assembloH the 
court may remit the sentence of corporal punishment, and the dismissal in- 
volved in it; but cannot curry it into effect till Conlirined by the officer coth- 
manding the division, e.xcept when an immediate cxamfile id indispensaUy ne- 
cessarv. as in tlie case of plundering and violence on the part of soMier.s in 
the line of march. In all cases the soldier who has been flogged must be tiia- 
xnissed. 

A oil ciilar letter by the Com mandrtr-fh»c)iicf. Sir E. Barnes, 2nd of Nuvem- 
her, dispeni-es with the duty of submitting the sentence of regimental, 
deta<*hraent ai d Itrigale court-martial for Confirmation to the general ( flicer 
ctmmuidi'g the d viMon ; and an h irises the otticer wiio as^eInble8 the court, 
to cj rry the sentence i ito effee wi.h mt rjftrori'e to higher authority j ai d lo 
nntigi te the punishment awarded, cm- remit it altogathor ; and to order the dis- 
missal of the soldier who has been senUinced to corporal punishment, though 
he should remit the fl igging, “h r it miy happen, that a soldier may be found 
guilty of an off. nco whicli rondcr.-i it improper that he should mmain stny long- 
er in the service, although tho goneral Conduct of the men has been such, 
that an example is unnecessary; or Iso may h.xve relations in the regiment of 
excellent character, upon whom some part of the disgrace would fall if he were 
ifiggJW.” Still no court inarli%l but a general ono could sentence a soldier to 
be simplv dissinisscd I To secure his dismissal, they must first sentence him 
to ho flogged I ^ 

^ On the 24th of February, ISJo, the Governor-general of India in council, 
Lord William lieiitinck, directed “ that the pructico of puai.shing soldiers of 
the native army by the c it-o’nine-tails, or rattan, bo discontinued at nil the 
presidcucic.s ; and that henceforth it shall be competent to any regimental, de- 
tachment, or brigade court-martial, to sentence a soldier of the native army to 
dismissal from the service for any olTence for which such soldier might now bo 
punished by flogging, provided such sentence of dismissal shhll not bo carried 
^».to (‘ffcct unless confirmed by tho general or other oflicor commanding the 
iJi vision.” 

For (uimea involving higl^er penalties, soldiers wero, as iiuretufuroj coin* 
tuiilod for trial botorc general courU-iuurtial, 
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\\ e liavS beard >ao ; and ne feel towards him as we felt to-< 
wards Lord Wellesley, Lord Hastings, and Lord Lake*.” ‘ 

“ Do you think tiio army would serve again now with tbq 
same spirit as they served under Lord Lake ? ” 

'* 'J’he army would go to any part of the world to servo such* 
imasters— no army had ever masters that cared for them like.ours, 
We never asked to have Hogging abolished ; nor did we ever ask 
to have an increase ot pay with length of service ; and yet both 
have been done for ns by the Company Bahadoor 1 ” 

Tlio old Sirdar Babadoor came again to visit me on the 1st 
of December, with ail the native officers who had come over from 
Saugor to attend the court, seven in number. There wore throe 
very smart, sonsililo men amongthoni ; one of whom had been as 
a volunteer at the capture oj; Java, and the other at that of the 
Isle of France. They all told me that they considered the aboli- 
tion of corporal punishment a great blessing to the native army. 

“ Some bad men who had already lost their character ; and, con- 
seqiientiy, all hope ot promotion, might he ni less dread thau 
boforo; bat they were very low; and their regimenrs would soon 
get rid of them ijikUm* the new law, that gave the power of dis- 
missal to regiinenlal courts-martial." 

“ But I find the European oflicers are almost all of opinioa 
that the abolition of flogging has been* or will be, attended witix 
bad oonse([ueiices ? 

.‘‘.They, sir, apprehend that there will not be sufficient 
roslrahit upon tlio loose characters of the regiment ; but now tlmb 
tlie sipahees liave got an mcrcase of pay in proportion to length 
of service, there will be no danger of that. Where can they ever 
hope to got|SiU'h another service, if they forteit that of the 
C’ompanv ? If the dread of losing such a servfce is not sufticien4i 
to keep the bad ju order, that of being put to work upon tl^e 
roads in irons will. he good can always be kept in order by ’ 
lighter punishments, whyii they have so niuc*!! at stake, as the losa 
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of such a service by frequent offences. Some «;eptlemen think 
that a soldier does not feel disgraced by being flogged, unless tb« 
offence for which he has been flogged is in itself disgraceful. 
There is no soldier, sir, tliut does not feel disgraced hy being tied 
lip to the Inilberts, and flogged in the face of all his comrades, 
and the crowd that may choose to come and look at him : the 
Sipahees are all of the same rcspectahle ffimilies as oursidves ; 
and they all enter the service in tlio hope of rising in time to 
tlie same stations as ourselves, if they conduct thcunscdvea well—* 
their families look forward with the same hope. A man who ims 
been tied up and flogged knows the dis rrace’iliat it will bring 
upon his family, and will sometimes rather die than return to it ; 
indeed, as head of a family, he p)nld not bo received at home.'^ 

• lint men do not feel disgraced in being flogged with a rattan at 
drill. While at the drill they coiisiirer themselves, and are con- 
sidered hy U8 all, as in the relation of to their ffchoohnadf^rg, 

l.hiing away with ihc rattan at the drill had a very bad etfoct ! 
Young men wore J/innerly, with tlio judicious use of the rattan, 
made fit to join the reLriinent at furthest in six mouths ; but since 

the abolition of tlie rartan it takes twelve months t(f inaRe tliem 

» 

jit to be seen in the ranks. There was much virtue in the rattan ; 
and it slioiild never liave been given up. We have all been flog- 
;>ui with the rattan at ihq^driii, and never felt ourselves disgraced 
by it-- we were s/nJ^yruis, (scholars) and the drill Serjeant, w'liu had 


• Tne luTieral obsequies which are everywhere offered up to the maiiea of 
parents by the surviving head of the htmily d^rin^ the first fifteen days of the 
month of Kooar, (iSeptoniber). were never considered us acceplublo from the 
hands of a soldier in our service who had been tied up and flogged, whatever 
nii^ht have been the nature of the offence for which he was piinisheil j any hewd 
4'f a family so fioj^^od in>st, by that punishment, the most impirtaul of his civil 
ig/glits -that iiuh cd upon wliich all the others hiui^ed, for it is by presiding at 
the funeril cor.UiOnicii that thy head of the fauiily^sccuies afid unuutaius hi* 
iccognitiou. 
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the rattan, waa our oufitii(l^ (achdolnu^gtor ;J hut when wc left the 
lirill, and took Snr station in tho ranks as Sipahees, the case was 
altered, and we should have felt dis^rraoed h^^ a do^gii//j, whatever 
might have been the nature ot the <dfenco we coimnitted. Tha 
drill will never get on so well as it used to do, unless the rattan 
be called into use again ; but w'o apprehend no evil from the aboli-* 
tiou of corporal pnnishinent afterwards. People are a[jt to attri- 
bute to this abolition offenees that Inive nothing to do with it ; 
and for which ample punishments are still providtul. ll a intiu 
fires at his otHjer, people are apr, to say, it is because dogging has 
been done away with ; but a ma!i who deliberately dres at his 
officer, is prepared to undergo worse punishments than flogging !”* 
Do yon not think tliai the increase of pav jvitii length of 
service to the Sipahees, will have a good effect in tomling to give . 
to regiments more active atiii intelligent native officers ? Old 
i^if>aliees who are not so, will now have less cause to ct)inplain if 
pissed over, will they not ?” 

" If the S'.pahees thought th^it the increas|^of ]>.iy was given 
with this view, they would ratlier not have it, at all. T) j)!i.s 4 
over men merely iici'ause they happen to have grown old, we r*')n- 
sider very cruel and unjust. l1iey all onier the service youm/, and 
go on doing their duty tdl they become oM, in the hope that, they 
simll get promotion when it. comes to tj^cir turn. If they ai,^' dj;- 

• T'hei wc'^rsr. f»^irure» i>f thi.^ abolition measure if* unqn*^stioimblv the odi*<n!i 
distinction wbinh it leaves in the puniHliment.a to which our Kurope.-in amr’our 
native soldieTfi are liable, ainon tlie itritish Io,u;^iff^ure does not. oonsider that it 
cin lift aafelv abolished in the Frit ish army, d hi't otlimis distiiirtioTi n\ifitht 
•a.ily tnmovol by an eiiaotmnnt, dfclariiiK th,it Kiiropean soUlinra in India 
•houW bo lt.abIo to rorporal puniahnicnt f>r only two ^-flonoOH ; I;.! mutiny or 

gross insuboniiiijtioii ; 'dod, pliimi-'r or violeiioo whilo tlie rogimont or force to 
which the prisomr belongs U in tlic field or nmrr.fiiug.. The same enact.ma|,t 
might deolaro thcholdior. of our ..Wive army U,ihle m the sama puni.bmcuU fjr 
the same offenfien Suoli a . .nactm -nt would .escite no discoutent ainonp ouj 
B-tive soldiery; on the o’ntra.-y, it ivuld be applauded as ju=t and proper, 
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app»unte(]» and young men, or greater fcivouritps with their 
European officers, are put over their heads, they^^ become heart- 
broken ! We all feel for them, and aro always sorry to see an 
old soldier passed over, unless he has been guilry of any manifest 
crime, or neglect of dut3\ Helms always some relations among* 
^the native officers, who know his family, for we all try to get our 
relations into the same regiment with ourselves, when they are’ 
eligible. They know what that family will suffer, when they 
Jearn that he has no longer any hopes of rising in the service, anil 
lias become miserable. Supercessions create distress and bad feel- 
ings throughout a regiment, even when the best men are promoted, 
whicii cannot always be the case ; for the greatest favourites 
are not always the best men. Many of our old European offniers, 
like yourself, aVe absent on staff <)r civil Cinploymenis ; and the 
command of companies often devolves upon very young subulterDS, 
who know little or notliing of the charaoter of their men. They 
recirnmend those whom they have found most active and intelli- 
gent, and believe to be the best; hut their opportunities of learn- 
ing the charaotorar of the men have boon few. They have seen 
Hud observed the young, active, and forward ; but they often know 
nothing of the steady, unobtrusive old soldier, who 'lias done his 
duty ably in all situations, without placing himself promineRily for- 
v’ard in any. The commanding officers seldom remain long with 
regiment , and, C4Dns»Mjuently, seld >111 know enough of the 
men to be able to judge of the justice of the selections for promo 
Where a man has been guilty of a crime, *or neglected his 
duty, we feel no syiopa\l.y for him, and are not ashamed to teli 
him 30, and put him down {kaelLur-hii^) when he complains.” 

Here the old Soobadar, who had been at tlie taking of the Isle 
of France, inentioned, that when he was the stuiior Jemadar of 
Ids regiment, and a vacancy had uccurre<l to brirtg him in 
J^oobudar, ho was sent for by his commanding officer, and told, that 
by orders from head-quaters ho was to he passed oyeit, on i^ccount 
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of hifj advancoil ago, and supposed infirmity. I felt/' snid the 
old man, as it*! had been struck by lit^iitning ; ami fell down 
dead ! llio colonel was a good man, and had seen m^ucli servi^e. 
He had me taken into the open air; and when 1 recovered, he 
told me that he would write to the Commander-in-chief, and repre- 
sent my case. He did so immediately, and [ was promoted ; and. 
1 have since done my duty as Soobadar for ten years,” 

The Sirdar Bahadoor told me, that only two men in our regi- 
ment had been that year superseded, one for insolence^ and the 
other for neglect of duty ; and that officers and sipaheea were all 
happy in consequence— the young, because they felt more secure 
of being promoted if they did their duty ; and tho old, because, 
they felt an interest in the welfare of their young relations. 

'* III thosi) regiments,” said he, whore supercessfons have been 
more numerous, old and young are disj)irited, an<l unhappy. 
They all feel that tlie good old rule of right, (huk,) as long as a 
man does his duty well, can no longer be lelied upon.” 

When two companies of my regiment passed tlirough Jiihbirf- 
pore, a few days after this conversation, on way from Sau- 
gor to Seoiiee, I rode out a irr’lo or two to meet them. They had 
not seen me for siiteen years ; Jluit almost all the native commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned officers were personally known to mer 
Tlicy were all very glad to see me, and I rode along with them to 
their place of encampment, where I had%eady a feast of sweef- 
inoats. They liked me as a young man, and are, I believe, proud 
of me as an old one. Old and young spol^ with evident delight 
of the rigid adherence, on the part of present commanding 
officer, Colonel Presgrave, t6 the gooil old imle ot huk (right) in 
the recent promotions to the vacancies occasioned hy the annual 
transfer to the invalid establishment. We might, no doubt, liave 
in every regiment a few smarior native oflicer<» hy dihregarding 
this rule, than by adhering to it; but we should, in the diminu-* 
tiofi'of the good loeliug (owanis the fiiiropeau officers and the 
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government, Iobc a tliousanJ times more than we gnlnecl. Tl)ey 
uow go on from youth to old age, from the (irill*to the retired 
pension, hiijlpy anrl satisfied that there is no service on eartli so 
good for them. With admirahle moral, hut lit.lle or no Utenir\f 
education^ the native officers of our rogiinentR never dream of 
aspirin;/ to anything more than is now held out to them, and the 
mass cf ?he s(»ldiors are inspired with devotion 't.o the service, aod 
every feeling with whicli w'e conld wish to have them inspired , 
hy the hope of hc(;oining officers in time, if tht‘V dis<dnirL:e their 
duties faithfully and /ealousiy. Deprive tljc nniss of tins hopp, 
give the ei)mmissions to an c,v<'lu,<ire of native.s, or to a 
favoured few, chosen often, if not commonly, without reference to 
the feelings or qualifications wo most w'ant in ^ ur native ofiicers, 
aad our native army will soon eefise to have the sanie feciings of 
devotion towards the governineut, aipj^ of attachment and respect 
towards their Kiiropcau officers, that they now have. The young, 
ambitious, and aspiring luitivo oflicers will .soon try to teach the 
gr*eat mass, that their interest and that of the liuropean officers 
atid European government are by no means one and the same, as 
they bavo been hitherto led to suppose; and it is ugon tl^je gooil 
feeling of this great mass that W0< have to depend for support. 
To secure this good feeling, we can well afford to sacrifice a 
lijtle efficiency at the drill. It was unwise in one of our com - 
inanders-in-clii(d to direct^ that no soldier ifi our Bengal native 
regiments should be promoted unless ho conld read and write — it 
wal te priiluhit the prcyiiotion of the best, and direct the promo- 
tion of the worst soldier^ in the ranks. In India a miliuiry 
officer is rated a.s a gentleman by his *i)irth, that is, and by 
liis deporirnent in ail his relations of life— not by his knowledge of 
booh, 

« 

f The Rajpoof^ the Brahman, and the proud Pythan who 
attains a commib.doii, and deports himself like an officer, never 
thinks ijimself. oi is thought by others, Jeficieut in anything that 
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constitutes the gpntleinan, because he happens not to he at the 
Kamo time a clerk. He has troin his chiidhood been taught, to 
consider the quill and the sword as two distinct prulessions — both 
n.^etnl and honourable when honourably pursued, — and having 
chosen the sword, he thinks he does quite enough iu leurciug how 
to use and support it through all grades, and ought not to bo 
expected to encroach on the profession of the penman. ThiS is a 
tone ot teeling which it is clearly the interest of government 
rather to foster than discourage ; and the order which militated so 
ijkuch against it, has happily been either rescinded or disregarded. 

Tnree-fourths of the recruits for our licngal native infantry 
are drawn from the Rajpoot peasantry of the kingdom of Oude, 
On the left hank of the Ganges, \^’here their affections have been 
linked to the soil for a lung scries of generations. The good ' 
feelings of the {’amilies from* which they are drawn, continue, 
through llie whole period of their service, to exercise a salutary 
influence over their c onduct as men and us soldiers. Though 
they never take their families with them, tl^ey visit them un 
furlough every two or three years, ainl always return to them 
wlieu the su?geoif consiJor-t a cliango of air necessary to their 
recovery from sickness. Their family circles are always present 
to tlicir imaginations ; and the recollections of Uieir last visit, 
the hope.s of the lucxt, and the assurance', tliat their condtjct As 
mini and as soldier.s in the interval will he reported to those 
circles by their rflanv comrades, who are annnally returning.oa 
furlough to the same parts of the coj^y. tend to produce a 
general and uniform proj)|;iety of conduct, that is hardly to be 
found among the soldiers of any other army in the world, and, 
which seems incoiuprehensihle to those who are unacmiainted 
with its 80urc*e, — veneration for parents cherished through liit^ 
and a never impaired love ol home, and of all the dear objects 

winch it is censtituted. , 

Our Indian unlive army is perhaps the i^uly tnlirely voluntary 
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standin;; army that has been ever known, and it to all inlerost 

0 

an\l purposes, entirely voluntary, and as such must be treated. 
We can have no other native army in India, and without such an 
army wo could not maintain our dominion a day. Our best 
•officers have always understood this quite well; and they have 
neve;^ tried to flog and harass men out of all that we find good in 
them for our piir[)oses. Any regiment in our service iniglit lav 
down their arms and disperse to-morrow, without our having a 
chance of appreliending one deserter among them all. 

When Frederick the Great, of Prussia, reviewed his army of 
sixty thousand men iu Pomerania, previous to his invasion of 
Silesia, he asked the old Priuoe d’Anhalt, who acoompanied him, 
what he most admireil iu the scene before him 

“ Sire/' repli^'d the I'rince, “,I admire at once the fine 
appearance (if the men, and the regularity aud perfection of their 
moveriumts and evolutions.” 

* “ Fur my [)art/^ vsaid Frederick, " this is nob what excites my 

astnni.'^hinent, 8iu<fc with the advantage of money, time, and care, 
these are easily attained. It is that you aud [, m^ dea^j cousin, 
should be in the midst of such an* army as this in perfect safety ! 
Hero are sixty thousand men who are all irreconcilable enemies to 
both you and ; not one among them that is not a man of 
more strength, and bette? armed than cither, yet they all tremble 
at our prasence, while it would be lolly on our [>arb to tremble at 
<ht^irs— such is the woq^erful effect of order, vigilance, and subor- 
dination ! ” 

But a reasonable man might aST^ whut wore the circum- 
■ fitances w hich enabled Frederick to keep in a state of order aud 
subordination an army composed of soldiers, who w^ro ^Hrrecondl- 
^ible enemies^' o( kheir Prince and of their officers? lie could 
kavo told the Prince d’Anhalt, bad ho chosen to do so ; for PVede- 
nck w«B a man who thbught deeply. The chief ciroumstanco 
favourable to hia ailibitiou was the utter imbecility of the old 
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I rcncli govGrpiiftGnt, thoii in its dota^o, and nnablo to sgg, that an 
army of involuntary soldiers was no longer compatible with the 
state of the nation, fhis government had reduced its soldiers 
to a condition worse than that of the common labourers upon the 
roads, while it deprived them of all hope of rising, and all feeling , 
of pride in the profession.* Desertion became easy from the ex- 
tension of the French dominion, and from the circumstance of so 
many belligerent powers around recpuring good soldiers ; and no 
odium attended desertioji, where everything was done to degrade, 
and nothing to exalt, the soldiers in his own esteem, and that of 
society. 

Instead of following the course of events, and rendering the 
condition of the soldier less odicfiis, by increasing his pay and 
hoj)e of promotion, and dimjnishing the labour and disgrace to 
which ho was liable, and thereby filling her regiments with volun- 
tary soldiers when involuntary ones could be no longer obtained, 
the government of Franco reduced the soldier’s [)ay to one-half thti 
rate of wages which a common labourer got on roads ; and put 
them under restraints and itaurictions, that made them leul every 
day, and every hour, that tliey » were slaves! To prevent deser- 
tions by severe examples under tliis h'Kjk pre.<siin^ .yfitein, they had 
recourse first to slittiiuj the turns and rathinj off the ears of 
deserters ; and, lastly, to shooting them a? fast as they could cutcll 
tliem.t But all was in vain; and Frederick ot Prussia alone got 
fifty thousand of the finest soldiers in the^vorlJ from the Freueh 
regiments, who composed onc-lhird of^^T iinny, and enabled him 

tt 

* All ordiiKinco, i.Hi?uod iu F'rtinco so Into as I7ih, » 0 (|iiirod tliiit a inaii 
phoiild produce proof of tour rpuiricrings of uobility befuro he could get a co-ii* 
mission in the aAny. 

i* ‘‘ Est et alia causa, cur at'»-'nuatiD sint Icgiofies, says Vegetiu.?/ 
M Magnus in illis labor est inilitamii, graviora anna, sera munera, severior dii^ 
vipliiia. Quod Vitautos pWrifjUo, in auxiliis ft^tinnni miliiiio sacniirienta per* 
'^ipcrcj ubi ct minor Budur, ct niiiuuioia sum piiciniv, iiib. ii, cup, o, 
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1.0 keop all the rest in that state of discipline tlyit improved so 
nipch its efticiencv, in the same manner as the deserters from tho 

c 

Roman legions, wliicli took place under similar circumstances, be- 
came the flower of the army of Mithridates/ 

Frederick was in position and disposition a despot. His ter- 
ritories were small, while his ambition was boundless. Ho was 
iiiiable to pay a large army llie rate of wages necessary to secure 
ilie services of voluntary soldiers ; and he availed himself of the 
happy imbecility of the French government to form an army of 
involuntary ones. He got French soldiers at a clieaj) rate, tiecauso 
they dared not return to their native country*, whence they were 
hunted down and shot like dogs, and these soldiers enabled him 
to retain his cfwn subjects in liis fauks ii[)on the same terms. Had 
the French government retraced its steps, improved the condition 
of its soldiers, and mitigated the pidnslinient for desertion at any 
time during the long war, Frederick s army would have lallcn to 
pieces ‘‘ like the baseless fabric of a vision.’^ “ Parmi nous,’' says 
Montesquieu, “ l|s desertions sont fref|uentes pareeque les soldats 
sont la pha vllepartie la chaqne nation^ et (jiril n'y en a aucmie 
qne ait, on qni croio avoir un certain avanUge %uv leS autres. 
Chez les Komaiuselles etaient plus rares— des soldats tires du sein 

/ *t Monte.siiiiieM “ ^hat the j(ovt* run tout had better have atufk to the 

old pracrice of dUtifi'j rtiid cutting off ears, since the French soldier.'*, 

. like the kouian darulies under Pompey, must necesHarily^huvo a greater dread 
of*‘a dihlij.'ured face tlian o^deuth !’ It did not occur to him that France could 
retain her soldi.ir.i liy othera\'’ better motiveg. See Spirit of Laws, book vi. 
chap. 12. See a].«io Nockor on the Financt^vol, ii. c. 5 ; vol iii. c. 3L A 
day-labourer on the ruuds got fifteen sown a day ; and a French Koldier only 
Ri,t, at tlje very time that tho mortality of an army of forty thousand men «ent 
to the eolonief* WHH nnnnally tliirtcen tll<)n^^uI3d three hundredj ftml Ihirty-thrce, 
fTiV about one in tbre«||! In our native army llm Sipahoc gets about doiil-io 
^he wagCH of an ordinary <iay-Ial»our»T ; and bin duties, when well done, iiividva 
iuKt enotiKh of txerciso to keep him ill hoallh. Tha caijualiica aro perhaps 
about one in a hundred. ^ 





SVl 

(I’lin penplft si si nrfjnoilloux, si sur de commander aux antres, 
ne poiivnienl; ^niere penser a s'avilver jii>qu'a cesser d’etre llo- 
mains”* the poor soldiers who were to blame Unit 

t 

they were vile^ ami had no advavUuje over others^ or the goverii- 
inent that took them from tlie vilest classes, or made their condi- 
tion when they got tliern worse than that of the lowest class in 
society / The Romans deserted under the same circumstances, 
and, as I have stated, formed the elite of rhe army of Mirth ridates 
and the other enemies of Rome ; but they respected their military 
oath of allegiance long after perjury among senators had ceased 
to excite any odium, since, as a fashionable or political vice, it 
had become common. 

Did not our day of retribution come, though in a milder 
shape, to teach us a great politKjjil and moral lesiiou, when so 
many of our brave sailors deserted our slii[)s ior those ot America 
in which they tought agaiiist*us ? They dosorted irom oiir ships 
of war because thev were there treated like dogs ; or from our 
merchant ships, because they were every hour liable to be seized 


* Just precisely what the i'lvaich soldiers were, after the revolution had 
purged France all flie “perilous btuif that weighed upon the heart" of its 
people. Gib )oii, in coisiderin< tho ehitico of the uivilizcd natioiH of Europe 
ever heiui' aguin overrun by the barbarians from the xNurtli, as in the titinun* 
the Uo.iiaiia, «ays-“ If a savage conqueror hIimuM issue from the deserts of 
Tanary, he must repeatedly vanqai.sh the ro/xfi peui^aiLtnj of Kussia : th^ 
luurieroui armies of Germany; the gullunt no.dei^ >>j , ‘tml the 

J'rcc /iwa of Britain.'* Kever was a more just, yet more uuinteuded satire uj>oii 
the state of a country. Kussia was to depeiuljpl^ her robust prasntry ; Ger- 
many upon her ninncvous ; England u{)/lior intrepid free num ; but poor 

France upon her gallant nobles afono ; because, unhappily, no other part of her 
vast population was then ever thought of. Wiien the hour of trial came. 
pampered nobles, who had no feeling in common with the people, were 
Rhaken off “ like dew-drops from tho Wa mane;* and ^ the hitherto spurned 

peasantry of France, un<ler ihe guidance and suspices of men who uuderstooff 
Ud upprecia ed them, aaioniabod tbo worl ’ with their prowess. 
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like felons, nnd pnt. on hoard the former. When England ox- 
peeted every man to do his duty'’ at Trofalgnr, had JJnglaud done its? 
duty to every man who waj^ that day to tight for^Jier ? Is not the 
intellectual' stock which the sailor acquires in scenes of p^ril “ npm> 
the high and giddy mast/’ as much his property as that whicl? 
others acquire in scenes (\f peace at schools aud colleges ? And 
' liave not our senators, morally and religiously, as much right tq 
autho’riso their sovereign to seize clergymen, huyyers, and profes- 
sors for Ofujdoyuient in his service, upon tl;e wages of ordinary 
yninsfriictcl l(ihoiu\ as they haye to auth )risrt him to soi^e a))lo 
Baih>rs to be so ein ployed in In^r navy ? A fueling more base than 
tdiat which aiithorisi'd the aJfIr seanvin to be dumted down upon 
Sfich conditions, torn from hds wife aud children, and put, like 
]Jriah, in front of tho;>e batthes upon which our wtdfaro an*| 
honour dependcul, never disgraced any civiliseti nat ion with vyhoso 
lustory v*-e arc acquainted. » 

iSir Matthew Jjeeker, in a passage qnotctj l)y Mr. .M^Culloclq 
(saya, ** The custom of impressijiuiit piUs a fnioborn British sailor 
on the same footing as a Turkish slave. The grand stdgnior caii- 

% . o o 

pot do a more nhsolute act than to order a man to l )0 dragged 
away from his family, and against his v/ill run ^his jiead » against 
Jhe mouth of A CimBori ; and if.sii6h acts should be frc(|uent in 
Turkey, upon any one set of useful men, would it pot drive theiq 
a^vay to other countries, and thin their numbers yearly? And would 
pot the remaining fevy double or triple their >yages, which is the 
wages, which is case with our sailors in time of waiq to the great 
detriment of our comn^ce.'’ The Americans Nvisoly rehnqinsliecl 
the b|?.rharpus and uriwi^ practice of their parent land ; and, as 
irCullocb observes, ‘‘ While the \yages of all other sorts o{ 
laboiirers and artisans are uniformly higher in tlie United States 
fhati in England, those of sailors are generally k)wer,’' as the 
ciainral conscquenvie of manning their navy by means of voluntary 
Enlistment al.ne. At the close of the last >yar, sixteen thousand 
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British sailors wore serving on board of American ships; and 
the wages of our seamen rose from forty to fifty, to a iiundred or 
one hundred anA twenty sliillings a month, as the natural conse- 
rjuence of our continuing to resort to impressment after the Ame- 
ricaris had giv.en it up/ 

Frederick’s army consisted of about one hundred and 
thousand njeu, — fdty thousand of these were French deserters, ' 
and a considerahle portion of the remaining hundred thousand 
were deserters from the Austrian army, in which desertion was 
punished, in the same manner, with death. The dread of this 
puuishiaent, if they quitted his ranks, enabled him to keep up 
that state of diocipline that improved so much the efficiency of his 
regiments, at the same time that it made every individual soldier 
his irreeoncilahlo enemii"' N(|t relying entirely tipon this dread 
on the part of deserters to quit his ranks, under his high pressure* 
^system of discipline, and afraid that the soldiers of his own soil 
plight make off in spite of all their vigilance, ho kept his regi- 
ments in garrison towns till called on actual service; and tbat 
they might not desert on their way from one garrison to another 
during relief, he never hud 'hern relieved at all. A Trooper was 
flogged for ffiilling from his horse, though he had broken a limb , 
in his fall— it was difficult, he said, lo distinguish an involuntary 
fault from one that originated iu negligence, and to prevent a man 
hoping that his negligence would be forgiven, all plunder?! w&’o 
punished, from whatever cause arising. No soldier was suffered 
to quit his gavtisou till led out to fight ; and when a deseiT-ion 
took plr^ce, ervnnou werp fired to anng^^^e it to the surrounding 
country. Great rewards ''yere given'for apprehending, and severe 
ptinisbrnents inflicted for harbouring the criminal ; and he was' 
soon hunted down, and brought back. A soldier was, therefore, 
ftiways a priloncr and a slave : 


f JU^Cul'ucb, iVi. JKcon. lirst edition, Kdinburgh, IS:'."}. 
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Still, all this rigor of Prussian discipline, like that, of out* 
navy, was insufficient, to extinguish that anibitiog which is in- 
herent in our nature, to obtain the esteem and^pplanse of the 
circle in which we move ; and the soldier discharged his duty in 
the hour of danger, in the hope of rendering his life more happy 
in the esteem of his officers and comrades. Every tolerably 
good soldier feels,” says Adam Sniitli, that he would become the 
scorn 'of his companions if he should he supposed capable of 
shrinking from danger, or of liesitating eitlier to expose or to 
throw away Lis life, when the good of the service reijuired it.‘* 
So thought the philosopher king of Prussia, when he let his regi- 
ments out of garisou, to go and face the ouemy ! The officers 
were always treated with as much lerdty in the Prussian an any 
other service, hscause tlie king kpew that the hoj)e of promotion 
would always be sufficient to bind them to their duties, but the 
poor .soldiers had no hope of this kfnd to animate them in their 
toils and tlieir dangers. 

, Wo to6k our system of drill from Frederick of Piirssia ; and 
thero is still ij^iny a martinet who would carry his high 
pi’cssure system of discipline into every other service over which 
he had any control, unable to appreciate the diflijreufe of bircum- 
atances under which they may happen to be rai-^ed ami ruaintaiued.* 
The Si pahees of the Bengal army, the only part of our native 


* Many Gtrinau princes adopted the discipline of Frederick in rheir litOrf 
petty Btates, without exactly knowing why, or wheref<ire. The Prince td 
DaAnstadt conceived a f/r^ passion for the military art ; and when 1 l»o 
weather would not permit worry bis little army of five tht)usand men 

in the open air, he had them ivorried for his ^usement under shads. Bat he 
was soon obliged to build a wall round the town in which he drilled his 
eoldiers, for the sole purpose of proventir.g their running away— n>wnd this 
wall he had a reyrular chain of sentries to fire at the doHeiiers. Mr. Mo<»rn 
t^ioui^ht (ho discontei'teu this liitle band was greater than in iho I’nissian HPToy* 
i^ssmuch as the so'diers saw no object but the prince’s KiHuscmoat. A ti^ht, 
or the prospect of r titrht. would have beeu a feast to them, * 
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army with whl^h I am much aaiuainteil, are educated as soldiers 
from their infancy— they are brought up in feeling of entjre 
deference for constituted authority which we require in soldiers, 
ami which they never lose through life. They are taken from the 
agricultural classes of Indian society— almost all the sons of, 
yeomen— cultivating proprietors of the soil, whose families havo 
increased beyond (heir means of subsistence. One one is sent 
out after another to seek service in our regiments as necessity 
presses at home, from whatever cause— the increase of taxation 
or the too great increase of numbers in families.* No men can 
have a higher sense of the duty they owe to the state that employs 
tlioni, or salt thpjj eat ; nor can any men set less value on 
life wh^^n the service of that staj^e requires that itishall be risked 
or sacrificed. No persons are brought up with more deference 
for parents. In no family from which we draw our recruits is a 
soji through infancy, boyhood, or youth, heard to utter a disres- 
pectful word to his parents— such a word from a son to his parents 
would shock the feelings ot the whole community in which' tha 
family resides, and the offending member would be visited with 
their highest» indignation. When the father dies the eldest son 
takes his place, and receives the same marks of respect,— the same 
entire coutidouce and deference as the father. If he he a soldier 
in a distant land, and cau afford to do sp, he resigns the savi(?3, 
and returns home, to take his post as the head of the family. 
If he cannot aft’ut'd to resign, if the family still want the aid^of 
b s regular mouthly pay, ho remains regiment ; auddeu-* 


* SpoakiuK of the que.sti(»n whether recruits drawu from the country or 
the towns wore boat, Vegetins says—* Do qua purto uunquam credo poiuiFS 
diibtari, optioredi armis rusiicani plehein, quai sub divor et in labore nutritur ;e 
Hulls patiouts; umbrae ncgligon; b.:Ir:*aru.ii ucscia j delicVum iwnora;simplic?« 
faniirni ; parv»» contnuU ; diiratia fut omuom Inborum tolcrantiim niom))ris ; c^ii 
feiTUtft, hmsauif ducerc, Hiiis foiTL> cousuotudo de rure tsti— Dc re 
3fi7jiaa, lib. i. cap. 3. 
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ies himself itiiuiy of the personal comforts he has hii-hefto' enjoyed) 
that be may merdase his contribution to the genertil stock. 

The M^ives and children of his brothers, who are absent on 
service, are confided to his care with the same confidence as to that 
pf the father. It is a rule to which I have through life found but 
few exceptions, that those who are most disposed to resist con- 
stituted authority, are those most disposed to abuse such authority 
when they get it. The members of these families, disposeil, as 
they always are, to p ly deference to such authority, are scarctdy 
ever found to abuse it when it devolves upon them ; and the elder 
son, when he succeeds to the place of his father) loses none of the 
affect iouate attachment of his younger brothers. 

They nevet" take their wives children with them lo their 

legimeiHs, or to the places where their regiments are statiouedi 

TOey leave them with their fathers elder brothers, and eujo/ 

tiieir society only when they return on furlough. Three-fourths 

of.their incomes are sent home to provide for their comfort and 

subsistence, and t(^ embellish that home in which they hope to 

spend the ivinter of their days. The knowledge, that any neglect 

of the duty they owe their distant families wiW be •immediately 

visited by the odium of their native officers and brother soldiers, 

and ultimatelv communicated to the heads of these families, acts 
•/ * 

a/ a Salutary check oii thWr conduct ; and I believe that there is 
hardly a native regiment in the Bengal army, in .vhich the twen- 
ty ^Irummers, who are Christians, and have thifcir families with 
the regiment, do not cfSlS^j^more trouble to the officers than the 
whole eight hundred Sipaheeb. • 

To secure the fichdity of such men, all that is necessary is, 
to make them feel secure of three things — their regular pay, at 

the handsome rate at which it has now been fixed ; liieir retiring 

• ♦ . 

pension, upon tlie scale hitherto enjoyed ; and promotion by seni- 
ority, like their Europeaij officers, unless they shall forfeit all 
claims to it by u^isco^diict or iicglict of duty. People talk about 
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ix (Ic^noyctlizcA firn'iy, fintl di^coattnifful tirniy ! No i\rmy in tlio 
world was certa?b^ ever more moral, or mo>o contented, than our 
native army ; or more sati.slied that their masters mc^ifc all their 
devotion and attacdiment ; and I believe none was evermore devo- 
ted or attached to them.* I do not sjxsak of the European officers 
of the native army. They very generally lielieve that they have * 
had just caiis(M)f complaint, and sufficient care has not aKvays 
been taken to remove that impression, fn all the junior grades 
the honourable (Company's officers have advantages over the 
Queen’s in India. In the higher grades the (^hieen's officei*s have 
advantages ov(‘r those of the honourable Oompuny. The reasons 
it. does not hehoxa^ me Ihu’c to coiisiuer. 

In all armies composed of involuntary soldiers, tliat is, of 
Roldiers who are anxious to (piit the ranks and return to peace- 
ful oeani pat ions, but cannot (^) so, much of the drill to which they 
are subjected, is adiptod niendy with a view to keep them from 
pondering too much upon the miseries of their present condition ; 
and from indulging in tho.ve licentious habits to which a strong 
Bense <d’ these miseries, and the recollection of^he enjoyments of 
peaceful life 'jhich th *y hav'l^ sacrificed, are too apt to drove them. 
No portion of this is necx‘.ssary for the soldiers of our native army, 
who have no miserii's to ponder over, or superior enjoyments in 
peaceful life to look ha.d; upon ; and a vm-y small quaniay gf 
drill is sufficient to make a regiment of Sipahees go through its 

* 1 bt'lieve U«e iiaiivo :\nny ho boltor ^ iImh it ovor was; hotter 
in its disposition and in its organi/.ation. Iravo now a bet er toeling 

of assurance than they forirorly inul, that all their rights will be seciiivd to 
thorn by their K.iropoan otiicors . that all those ollicers aro men of h.mour, 
though they have not all of them Jie sa no iollow-feeliiig tiiat their otfioora 
had with them i|i former days. 'I’hif^ i** hecauso they have not the naino oppor- 
tunity of seeing their courage and lidelby tried in the .r|nc scenes of c.mimorj 
danger. Go to Aff'^hiinistan and to Chin t, and you will find the feeling Uy- 
tv^eeu officers wid ircu, as line as it ever v is in days of yore, whatever it may 
at our largo and gay htations, whe-re they seo so ^ittle of each other. 
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cn’olutions woll, becausothev have all a prble ami j)Ion^iire in their 
duties, as long as they have a commamling oilifVr who uiuhr- 
stands thent. Clarke, in his Travels, speaking of the tliree thon» 
sand native infantry from India whom he saw paraded in Kgypt 
under their gallant lomler, Sir David Baird, says, Troops in sucii 
* a state of military perfessions, or better suited for active service, 
were /lever staui—uot even on the famous parade of the clioscm 
ten thousand belonging to Bt)nap;irte’s legions, which he was so 
vain of displaying before the present war in the front of the Tui- 
leries at Paris. Not an unhealthy soldier was to be seen. Tlie 
Englist'i, inured to the climate of India, consid‘‘red that of Bgypt 
as temperate in its eftoers ; and the Sipaliees seemed as fond of 
the Nile as the Oanges.” 

It would be much bettor to devise more innocent amuse- 
ments to lighten the miseries of European soldiers in India, than 
to be worrying them every hour, night and day, with duties, 
which are in themselves considered to be of no importance what- 
ever, and imposed merely with a view to prevent their having 
time to ponder (!n the^c miseries. But all extra and usedess 
duties to a soldier become odious, because thev^ ar€i nlwavs 
associated in his mind with tlic ideas of the odious and degrading 
punishment inflicted for the neglect of them. It is lain(mtal)le 
to think liow niueti of misery is often wantonly inflicted upon 
(he brave soldiers of our 3iaropean regiments oE India, on iho 
j»rclenco of a desire to preserve orc/er and dimpline ! * 

• Sportsmen know ^jl^iat if they train their horses beyond a 
certain point, they tr(tin(^ that is, they Jose the spirit, and with 
it ilio condition tliey require to suppoVt them in the hour of trial. 


♦ This conirMantliug otiicer savfl, bm Flmrauli .said to tjie Isruelitofl, “Det 
^there be more laid upon them, tliiL they may latwur therein, and not 

enter into vain diecourse-j.’^ Life to such uien b<-*comeB intolural^le, and they 
edbei destroy or cjiuuiit murder, that they may be Uhea 

(lint&ut court trial. 





Ilia the same with soldiers; if drilled boyond a certain point, 
they o/;^a^id lose the spirit which they require to sustaiu 
them in active service, and before the enemy. An overidrilled regi- 
ment will seldom go through its evolutions well, even in ordinary 
review, before its own general. If it has all the mechanism, it 
wants all the real spirit of military discipline, it becomes dogged ; 
and is, in fact, a body without a ."Oul ! The martinet, who is seldom 
a man of much intellect, is satisfied as long as the bodies of his 
men are drilled to his liking : his narrow mind comprehends only 
one of the principles which influence mankind— /har ; and upon 
this ho acts with all the pertinacity of a slave driver. If he 
dues not disgrace himself when ho comes before the enemy, 
as ho commonly docs, by his own incapacity,^ his men will 
perhaps try to disgrace him, ^even at the sacrilico of what, 
they hold dearer than ^heir lives— their reputation. The 
real soldier, who is generally a man of mere intellect, cures more 
about the feelings than the bodies of his men: he wants to 
command their aifcctioiis as well as their limbs ; and he inspires 
them with a feeling of enthusiasm that r(^ndors''^liem insensible to 
all danger — such men were ijord Lake, and Generals Ochterlony, 
Malcolm, aucl itclams, and sixli are mauy others, well known in 
India. 

Under the martinet, the soldiers will never domoro^tba^n 
what a duo regard for i/ieir own repiUafiOn demands from them 
before the enemy, and will sometimes do less. Under the real 
soldier, they will always do more this : his reputation is 
dearer to them even than tlicir ow|],|j^nd they will do more to 
sustain it. The army of tfie consul, Appius Claudius, exposed 
themselves to almost inevitable destruction before the enemy, 
to disgrace liiiji in the eves of his country, and the few survivors 
Were decimated on their return : l.c oared nothing for the spirit 
of his men. The army of his i*,olleuguc, Quiutius, on the coutvav]^, 
though froiu\he same people, and leviftd and led out at the same 
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time, covered liim with glory, because they loved him.* We had 
an instance of this in the war with Xepaul, in ISIT), in which a 
king’s reginfent played the part of the army o? Appius. There 
were other martinets, king’s and company's, commanding divisions 
in that war, and they all signally failed ; not however, except in 
The above one instance, from backwardness on the part of their 
troope, but from utter incapacity when the hour of trial came. 
Those who succeeded were men always noted for caring something 
more about the hearts tlnui the wliiskers and buttons of their men. 
That the officer wlio delights in harassing his regiment in times 
of peace, will fail with it in times of war, and scenes of peril, seems 
to me to be a rule almost as well established, as that he, who in the 
junior ranks of the army delights most to kick against aiithoiitv, 
is always found the most disposed to abuse it when he gets to 
the higher. In long intervals of pe^,cc, the only prominent mili- 
tary characters are commonly such martinets ; and hence the 
failures so generally experienced in the beginning of a war after 
such an interval. Whitelocks are chosen for comiiKind, and dis- 

f 

{Lsters follow, tilf WolftiS and Wellingtons find (’hathanis and 
Wellesleys to climb up* by. ^ 

To govern those, whose menfal and pliysica! energies we re- 
quire for our subsistence or support, by the fear of the lash alone, 

'1_I SI; 

* See Livy. lib. ii. c;ip. '>0. The infantry under Faliiii;-; luul ivfii.^e(l lu tMniquer, 
•^thab their general, vvlioiu they hated, might not triumph ; but the wliole army 
uilfhir Clau(liu^, whom rlie^^md more f^au.se to detest, not only refused to conquer, 
hut determiiKid to bo c(mquerfc?hyl}iat hv might bo involved in their disgrace. All 
the abilities of Lueullus, ono of the ablest gei|eral.s Rome ever had, were rendered 
almost useless by ids disregard to the feelings of liis soldiers. He could not 
perceive that tho civil wars, under Mariu.s and Sylla, had rendered a diH’erent 
treatment of Roman soldiers ueces.'jary to success in w’ar. Poin^ey, his successor, 
man of inferior milj^aiy genius, succeeded much better, because he had tho 
lagaci^y to see that he now n.-quired, not only the cunjiilenro, but tho aflectioiis 
of hib soldier:-! Cicsar, to abilities even greater thau ihoso of„LucuIlu0, united 

... * I > 

the conciliatory point, ot'/'ompej. 
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ift so easy^ so simple a mode of bending them to our will, and 
making them strictly and instantly in conformit)^ to it, that ifc 
is not at all surpilsiug to find so many of those who have been 
accustomed to it, and are not themselves liable to have the la\h 
inflicted upon them, mlvocating its free use. In China the 
Lmperor has his generals flogged ; and finds the lasli so efficacious 
in bending them to his will, that nothing would persuade him' 
that it could ever he salely dispensed with ! In some parts of 
Germany, they had the officers flogged ; and princes and generals 
found this so very efficacious in making those act in conformity 
to their will, llmt they found it Jiflicult to believe, that any army 
could he well managed without it 1 In other Christian armies, 
the officers are ex('inpted from tlie la.sb, but they use it freely 
upon all under them ; and it vj^ould be exceedingly difficult to 
convince the greater part of these officers, that the free use of the. 
lash is not indispensably necessary, nay, that tlie men do not 
themselves like to be flogged, as eels like to be skinned, when 
they once get used to it. Ask the slave-holders of tire southern 
states of America, whether any society ^ can well constiluted 
unless the greater part of tliose upon the sucafc ot whose blow tho 
cominuuiiy clepeflds for their subsistence, aie made by law liable 
to bo bought, sold, and driven to their daily labour with the lash : 
they wi.l one and all say, no ; and yet tliere are doubtless many 
very excellent and amiable persons amcjjjg tliose slave-holders. Jif 
our army, as at present constituted, cannot do without the free 
use of the lash, fet its constitutiou be altered ; for no luiiion with 
free institutions should suftcr its sold^^o be flogged. Lancia. ^ 
biliores tamen duces sunt, .^quorum c^i^rcitus and modestiam labor 
et uses instituit, quain illi quorum milites, ad obedientiam, sup.y 
pliciorum formido compellit. * 

* If curporal punishment \.o rotai-jed at all, it should be limited to tAe 
two ollbueua / ha^o already meuti' ncd.~ iV;/e/ius dc rc MUitaru Ub. iii, 
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Though I rcprobsitc thftt w&nton severity of clisciplioe iii 
which the substance is sacrificed to the form, iu whrich iiuavoidable 
atyJ trivial ^ffences are punished as deliberate and serious crimes, 
and the spirit of the soldier is entirely disregarded, while the mo- 
tion of his limbs, cut of his whiskers, and the buttons of bis coat 
,are scanned with microscopic oje, I must not be thought to ad- 
vocate idleness. If we find the Sipahees of a native regiment, as 
we sometimes do at a healthu and cheap staiiou, become a little 
unruly, like schoolboys, and ask an old native officer the reason, 
lie will probably answer others as ho has me, by another ques- 
tion — “ Ghora ava keooii ? Panee sura keooiL Why does 
the horse become vicious ? Why docs the water become 
j)Utrid V' for waul of exercise » Without proper attention to this 
exorcise, no fegimeiit is ever kept in order ; nor has any com- 
manding officer ever the respect or the affections of his men 
unless they see that he understands well all the duties which 
government intrusts to him ; and is resolved to have them perform- 
ed iu all situations, and under all circumstancts. There are always 
some bad charade. s in Ooregiment, to take advantage of any laxity 
of discipline, and lead «iitray tho younger soldiers, wlius^e spirits 
have been rendered exuberant by^good health a'hd g^ooJ feeding ; 
and there is hardly any crime tO which they will not try to excite 
these young men, under an officer carel(3ss about the discipline of 
his regiment, or disinclined, from a mistaken esprit da corps, or 
any other cause, to have those crimes traced home to them, and 
j)U4nished.'^ 



* polibius BOVS. •* that a.s Iitiraan body is apt to get out of order 

^ t ^ ^ 

under pood feeding and little exercise, soarestate.s and armies.’^ H. 11 . chap.O.— 
Wherever food irf cheap, and the air go»d, native regiments should be well 
exerciKecl, without being worried. ^ 

I n)ijst here take tho liberty to give an extract from a letter from one of 
ftiiebcst and most e.stimablo officers now in the Bngal nrmy:— “As connected 
the di.sciplino of the native army, I may hero remark, that I hove 
fur sonic yeai.s j>astobKorv'jd, on the part of many otherwi.se excellent coiuniaiuUng 
5fficer6. a great wanlM attention to the iubU’ucUou of the young Euio])eau olficerti 
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Tliere oan lionniiuostion, that a good tone of feeling between 
the European oftiuere and their men is essential to the well-bein»' 

1 O 

of our native army ; and I tliiiik I have found this ton^ soinewlrat 
impaired whenever our native regiments are concentrated at 
lar^a^ stations. In such places the European society is commonly 
lar^e and gay ; and the otlicers ofour native regiments become too- 
much occupied in its pleasures and ceremonies, to attend to^thoir 
native oRicors or Sipahees. In Europe tliere are separate classes 
of people, who subsist hy catering for the amusements of the higlier 
circles of society, in theatres, operas, concerts, balls, etc. (tc. ; 
but ill India tliis duty devolves entirely upon the young civil and 


cn first i»*ining lh«ir rofiiuieiits. I liave hail ample opportunities of seeing 
the viiliio of u regular course of ifistructiou drill for at ♦east six months. 
When I jui'Mil my first regiment which was about forty years ago, I had the • 
good forhino to Im under a commUndani and adjutant who, happily for me and 
many others, att ached great importance to this very necessary cutirse of instruc- 
tion, 1 then acquired a thorough knowledge of my duties, which led to my being 
appointed an adjutant very early in life. When I attained the rank of lien- 
tenant-colonel, 1 had however opportunities of observinjjj^how very muclrthis 
eai^entifil duty had been neglected in certain regiments; and made it a rule in 
all that I eomtj^aiulcd to keep all young officers, on T?rsl joining, at the instruc- 
tion drill till thoroughly grounded iutheir duties. Since I cea.sed to command 
a legiment, I have taken advantage of every opportunity to express to thosa 
commanding officer.s, with wlioui 1 have been in correspondence, my conviction 
of the great udvantngea of this system to the rJiirg generation. In going fr^n 
one regiment to anotlier, I found many curious instances of ignorance on the part 
of young officers, who had been niany years with their corps. It was by no ineaiii 
an easy task at first to convince them that they rcajljy knew nothing, or at least 
had a great d^al to learn j but when ihey wer^iido sensible of it, then many of 
them turned out excellent officers^ and now i believe bless the day they were 
first put under me.” 

The advantag 0 .s of the system hero mentioned, cannot bo questioned ; 
and it is much fjo he regretted, that it is not strictly enforced in every regi- 
ment in the service. Young officers mav find it irkai^ne at first ; but they 
Soon become sensible of the ad v aid ages, Mid barn to applaud the oomniandant 

who has had the tbrnmess to cnnsulc Ihcii penuancni mtereatamore than their 

) * 

present iuclinulioua. ^ , 
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milHnry officers of the govovnment, and at large stalions it reallj 
is a very Jnhorimis one, which often takes Uf) the^^fliole of a young 
Hum's tinief The ladies must have ainiiseineirt ; and the officers 
rnnst. find it for them, because there are no other persons to under- 
take tlie rm/?/o'n.9 (/?////. The coiu^eqiience is, that they often be- 
® come entirely alienated from their men ; and betray signs of the 
greatest impatience, wliile they listen to the necessary reports of 
their native officers, as they cotne on or go off duty. 

It is <llfleront when regiments are concentrated for active 
service. Notin' ng tends so much to improve the tone of feeling 
between the European officers and tlieir Dien, and' between 
European soldiers and sipahees, as the concentration offerees o!i 
actual service, where the same hopes animate, and the same (lan^^rs 
unite them in common bonds of sympathy and confidence. 

Utrique altcris freti, finitumos ar^nis ant inetu sub imperiutu 
cogcre, nomen gloriamque sibi addidere.’' After' the campaigns 
under Lord Lake, a native regiment passing Dina pore, where the 
gallant King’s Tfitli, with whom they had often fonglit side by 
side, was cantoned, invfted the soldiers to a grand enterlainmont 
provided for them by*fiie sipahees. They cousoiUei^to gp, on one 
condition, — tltat tlie sipahees should see them aTl back safe tadore 
morning. Confiding in their sable friends, ih('.y all got gloriou.-'ly 
drunk, but found themselves lying every man upon his proper 
cot in his own barracks in the morning. The sipahees had carried 
them all home upon their shoulders. Anotlier native regiment, 
p^issing within a few miles of a hill on which they had buried one 
of their European offic^^^fter that war, solicited permission to 
go and make their salam to the tomb/ and all went who were off 
duty. 

The system which now keeps the greater parf of our native 

^infantry at smallc stations of single regiments in times of peace, 

^.ends to preserve this good tone of feeling between officers and 

men ; at the same time that it promotes the^general \vellare of the 
( 
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ronntry, by "iving conlidcnco everywhere to the peaceful and 
iudintrioiis elassc'jj 

4 

I will not close (his chapter without, mentioning one thing 
which I have no doubt that every Company’.s officer in India will 
concur with me in thinking desirable, to improve the gooil feeling , 
of the native soldiery,— that is, an increase to the pay of the Jema 
diivs. They are commissioned offieers ; and seldom attain theVank 
in les.s than from twenty-five to thirty years ; * and they have to 
provide them, selves with clothes of the same costly description as 
those of the Siihaclar ; to In? as well mounted, and in all re.spects 
to keep np the same respectahilily of appearanee, while their pay 
is only hrenfii-four nnpcc.s (iinl it half a numih ; that is. ten rupees 
a montn only more than they had, been leceiving iti the grade of 
Ilavihlars, whitdi is not sufficient to meet the additional expenses 
to whicii* they hecoine liah?o as commissioned officers. Tlieir 
nioatH of remittance to tlicir families .are rather diminished than 
increa-ied liy promotion : and Intt few of them can hope over tp 
reach tin; next grade of Snbadar. Our governi^it, which has of 
Late heen .so liberal to its native civil offieer^wiil I hope soon take 
into cousideraUOii,J.lie claims of this chess, who are iiuivers.ally .ad- 
mitted to lie the worst paid class of native public olficers in India, 
Ten ru|tees a mouth addition to their pay would be of great im- 
port anco it would eiiiiblethcm to imi^rt some of tlm ailaanP-. 
ages of their promotion to their families ; and improve the good 
feelin'M)f the cit«le.S around re^s^ds tin* oovertnnent. tlwur 
serve. 

r 

* There are, I believe, many Jematbus who still wear nicdalM (»u theilr 
breafitw, for their service in the taking of Java and the IsK* <'t Fr.'nice, more 
than r.liirty years|ago. Indeed I Buepect that .some will bo .omd wh(t aocum- 
paiiied {Sir David Baird to Bgypt. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 




f N V A L 11 ) Kf,T A 15 1 . 1 s M M K N i' . 

I H.WK sriid notliifiij m the foreo(>in;L,^ clinplor of llio ini'alid 
fstahlisliinent, whioli Is prohably the greatest of al! hoiuls ot 
union hetweefc the government^ and its native ainiy ; and con- 
■Requeutly the greatest element in the ‘‘spirit of discipline/^ 
Bonaparte, who was, perhaps, with Sll his fnnit.s, “ tho*greatest 
man that ever floated on the tide of time,” yaid at Elba, “ Thero 
i.\ not even a village that lias not brought forth a general, a 
colociel, a captain, or a prefect, who has rai.sed himself by bis 
especial merit, and illnsirated at once his family and his country.’’ 
Nt>\v we know, that the familie.s and the viilag;^cy*uinuBkiLies, in 
wliich our invalid pensioner.s resiite, never read iiewspapers, and 
feel but little interest in the victorie.s in which these pensioners 
Vi'iy Jiave shared. Tiiey^Jeel, that they have ru; share in the croU 
or glory v/liich attend tiuun ; hut they everywhere vdn\ire and 
res[)ect the government Vhioli cherishes its faitiitul old servants, 
and enables tliem to^^^md '‘the winter of their days” in the 
bosoims of their families ; arm they spurn the man who has failed 
in hi.s duty towards that government in the hour of neod. No 
jsipahee taken from the llajpoot communities of Omb‘, or any 
other part of the country, can hope to conceal frJun his family 
ciiade, or village commnnily, any act ot cowardice, or of anything 

else wliich is considered disgra<*cful to a soldier, oi;ta escape the 

^ " • . 

fediutn wbiph it uierit^*} in that circle and conunuuity, 
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Tn tlio year 1819, 1 was enc,amj)ed near a village, in marching 
ilirough Ou(Ie,^^X^ien the liimllord, a very cheerful old man, eaimj 
up to mo witli his youngest sen, a. lad of eighteen /ears of 4% 
and reciuestod him to allow him (the son) to show mo the l)est 
shooting grounds in the neighhuurhood. I took my ‘Moe 
Mantoii,” and went out. The youth showed riio some very goou' 
ground ; and I found him an agreeable companion, and an ex- 
cellent shot with his inatchlocdc. On onr return, wc found tho 
old man waiting for us. He told me that ho had four sons, all, 
by (jod’s blessing tall cnonok for the Company’s service, in wliich 
one liad attained the rank of havildar, (serjoant,) and two w^ro 
still slpaliee.s. I’lieir wives and children lived with him ; and they 
sent home every month two-thirds of their pay, which enabled 
him to pay all the rent of the es?ato, and appropriate the whole oi 
t,he anruvil returns to the subsistence and comfort of the numer- 
ous family, lie was, he sai«l, now growing old, and wished his 
eMest son, the serjoant, to resign the service and come home to 
take upon him the management of the estate. That as soon as 
he could be prevailed upon to do so, his"* old \^MVould permit 
iny sporting companion, hei youngest son, enlist, but not hetore. 

I was on my way to visit Fyzabad, the old metropolis of 
Glide, and on retuniing a month afterwards, in the latter end of 
Janiiarv, I found that tha wheat, which was all thou in ear, had 
been destroyed by a severe frost. The old man wept bitterly ; 
and bo and his old wife yielded to tho^^shes of their youngest 
son, to accompany me and enlist in rny la^^inent, which was then 
stationed at rortaubgur. / 

We set out, hut were dkertakea at the third stage by tho 
poor ohl man, who told me that his wife had not eaten or slept 
since the boy joft licr, and that he must go hack and wait tor tiio 
return of his oddest brother, or she v.ort.ainly wo.ihl not live. I in 
lad obeyed the call of his parciitH. and I nc\'or saw or hcaul of 
the family again. ^ 
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There is hardly a village in the kingdom of Ondo wilhont 
families like this, depending upon the good eon^fet and liheral 
]K\y of sipaliees in our infantry regiments ; and revering the name 
of the government they servo, or have served. Similar villages 
are to be found scattered over the provinces of Behar and Benares, 
tlie districts between the Ganges and Jumna, and other parts 
whercb Rajpoots, and the other classes from whom we draw our 
recruits, have been long established as proprietors and eultivatuis 
of the soil. 

These are tlie leelings on which the spirit of disci[dine in 
our native army chietly depends, and which we shall, 1 ht»pe, 
continue to cultivate, as we have always hitherto done, with care; 
and a commander must take a great deal of pains to make his 
.men miserabl(‘, before be can render them, like the soldiers of 
Freilerick, tncmi%s of tluir ofu'cra md their 
goveriuneni.'' 

In the year 1817, I was encamped in a grove on tLe right 
banlj of the (hinges, below Monghyr, when the Marquis of 
Hastings was pf^oeding up the river in his fleet, to put himself 
at the head of the grafffl division of the army, then about^to take 
the field against the Pindaries, aii4 tlieir patrons, the Mahratia 
chiefs. Here I found an old native pensioiuT, above a liundred 
y^ais of aee. He bad fought under Lord Clive at the battle of 

J • 0 o ^ o 

IMassev, A. I). 17o7. and was still a very cheerful, talkative old 
gentleman, tbongli lie long lost the use of his eyes. One of 
his sons, a grey-heafle(<fc|^^(l 'man, and a Subadar (captain) in a 
regiment of native inlanfiy\liad been at the taking of Java, and 
^ wa.s now come liome on leave, to visit liis fatlicr. Other sons had 
lisen to the rank of commissioned olKcers, and their families formed 
the aristocracy of the neighhonrhood. In the efcning, as th(3 
4lf3et approached, irfu) old gen tJeman, dressed in his lull uniform 
ifr’foririer days a> a commissioned olHcer, had himself taken out 
close to the bank of tlje riVer, that he inigbl^be once more, during 
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Ills lifo, williin SKjIU of a British cominander-id-chicf, thoiigli ho 
coiilfl no longef'^ei one ! There the old patriarch siit listening with 
irjtens(‘ delight to the remarks of the host of his descendants aroynd 
him, as the (iovernor-gem*rars magnificent fleet passed along, every 
one fancying that he had caught a glimpse of the great man, and 
trying to descrilx? him to the old gentleman, who in return, tul4 
t loon (no doubt for the thousandth time) what sort of a person the 
gi cat Lord Clive was. 1 1 is sen, the old Subadar, now anif then, 
with modest deloremie, venturing to imagine a resemblance between 
orni (»r ilio otli(;r, and his Itean e/m/ofagreat man, Lord Lake. Few 
things in India have interfiled me more than svcijCs like thefco. 

1 have no means of ascertaining the uumbor of military pen- 
sioners ill Fngland, or in any other Fiuroperui nation, and <kinnot, 
therefore, state the proportion sv^iieh they bear to Hm actual num- 
ber of the forces kept up. The military pensioners in our Bengal 
establishment, on the first of May Itidl, were 22,’>8l ; and the 
family pimsioners, or heirs of soldiers killed in action 17d0 : total 
21,111, out t)f an army of 8iM)27 men. 1 (piestion whether the 
number of retired 8()ldiers, maintained aUtlio ujyjense of govern-, 
ment, bears .so large a proportion to tho?!?iumber actually serving 
in any olher*1t?TTToii on earr.li. . Not ono of tlio twenty-four thou-* 
sand has been brought on, or retained upon, the list from political 
interest, or court favour: eveiy ono receives his pension for lung 
and faitiiful services, after lie has been^nonounoed, by a biiavoTof 
Eur()|)ean surgeons, as no longer fit fm the active duties of bis 
profession ; or gets it for the deatWifj^latlier, husband, or gon, 
who has been killed in the si;rvicc o^overnment. 

All are allowed to li.«e with their Mamilies ; and Europeaa 
(dficers are stationed at central points in the diftbrent parts o? 
the country, dwheie they are most numerous, to pay them their 
Htipeuds every six months. These ojlicer.s ai;p at 1st, Barrack- ^ 
pore; 2iid, Dinapore; 3rd, Allahabad ; 4tb, Lucknow ; otb, Meer^lit. 
From these central points tlicy movc^twicc a year to iho severa^^ 
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other points within their respective circles of payment, whore tho 
pensioners can most conveniently attenJ to receive llicir money 
on jertain days, so that none of them have to go^ir, or to employ 
any expensive means to get it — it is, in fact, brought him as near 
as possible to tboir doors by a considerate and liberal government. 
Every soldier is entitled to a pension vvlicn pronouncetl by a 
board of surgeons as no longer tit for the active duties of his 
profession, after fifteen years' service ; hut to he entitleil to the 
pension of his rank in tho army, he must have served in such rank 
for three years. Till he has done so, he is eijiitled only to tho 
pension of that immediately below it. A sipaheo gets four rupees 
a month, that is about one-fourtb more thati tiie ordinary wages 
of ooi^mon un instructed labour throughout the country, ibit 
it will be better to give the rate erf the pay of the native officers 
and men of our native infantry, and that of their retired pensions 
in one table. ^ * 


Table of THte of the pay and reiiml p#‘nKion8 

^ of ihe native otlicerK and Hoidiers of our 
native irjt’antrv. 

• . ^ 

Rate of 
pay per 
luei/sein. 

Kate uf 
prn.sioii per 
nitoiHeni. 

1 

A Sipahee. or private soldier, Rafter Hi \a\ar8* pervloe 
8 iJipees a nKnith, after 'JO yearn hS gets 9 

Rw. Ajj. ^ 

U». . As. 

rupees a tnonrh) 

7 0 

4 0 

A Naek. or ooi ponil i 

12 0 

7 0 

A HaviJtUr, <.r serjeart 

U (1 

7 (I 

Wen^dar, (rtiihalUMi cominiflilfjued officer) 
oubadar (or captain) 

21 S 

lit 0 

(17 0 

2j 0 

5>ub:idar mHj<<r ... i 

92 0 


A vSuoadar. afr^r If) years’ 

A irirdar IJilndur of the ^rdcr^f Hritin|i India, 
Ist elans, two nioetjH tirWy extra; Ctid clasH, 
one rupee a day extra. Thif^^^xtr.a allowance 
ihev enjoy afier they ryt<rc m>iu the service 
during life. 

♦ 

..4^ 

50 0 


The circmijsUnccs which in the estimation ofi the |)cojde, 


distinguish the British from all other rules in India, and make it 
grow more and more u[)f)ii their afTeotions, are these . — The secu- 
rity which [)ublic servantb in the teuurd of theif office ; the 
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pro«ipoct tlioy liave ot ailvancerneni hy tlio ^^nadation of rank ; the 
1 oj^ularii y and scalo ot their pay ; and the provision lor old 

when they have discliar;j;oil the duties entrusted to tliem ihly 
and iaitlilnlly. In a native stale almost every public odieer 
knows tliat lie has no cdiance of retaining Lis ollice beyond the 
reign of the present minister or lavourito ; and that no present 
minister or tavmiiiie can calculate upon rtUining hia ^scen- 
dmjcy over the mind of his chief for moie than a lew months 
or years. Under us, they see secietaries to government, 
memhers of council, and governors-general Ihemselves going out 
and coming into oHlee without causing any change in the position 
of tlicir snhonlinatcs, or even tlie apprehension ot any ch^ige, as 
long as they discharge their duties ably and faithfully. 

In a native state the new minister or favourite brings with 
liim a \Sliole host of expoct!’,nis, who must he provided for as soon 
as he takes the Indm; and if all the favourites orliis predecessor 
do not voluntarily vacate their offices for them, he either turns 
llieni out without, ceromony, or his favourites very soon couebct 
rliarges against lluni, widch cause tht^fii to fi?Hiiined out in dutf 
form, ami pt-ilnms i)ut into jail till thfif liave “ paid tlie utter- 
most farthing; Undisr iis'tho governors-general, members of 
council, the secretaries of state, the monihers of tlie judicial ami 
revenue boards, all come into otllce, an^take t''eir seals unafteud- 
ed by a single expectant. No native officer of the revenue^'. 
judicial departinonl, who is conscious oj^iaving done his duty ably 
and honestly, feels tlie slightest unejf^^at t he change. • 

The consequence i.s a degree integrily in pulilic officers 
never hol'ore known in Inffia ; and rarely to he found in any other 
country In the province where I now write, wliich consists of six 
districts there are twenty-two uative judicial officers, Moonsiffs 
Sudder Ameeiis, and principal Suddar Ameeiiw ; and in the wh^Ift. 
province. I liave never heard a suspicion breathed against ^ne 
of them : uor do I Relieve tkat the ittleg^iiy of oue of them is aV 
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pfirliMps twelve Thanas, or pelice snlulivisions in omcIj distriet ; 
and, lOne such officol’ to every four Thaiias woujj^jc .'^utlicient for 
all piirpo'^os. The (.lovernor-geno’-al who shall confer this boon 
on the peoph.'. of Inditi, will assiirodily bo hailed as one of their 
greatest l)eiiet:icU)rs. 1 should, I btdiovi', speak within boiuuU 
when I say, that the Thanadurs throu^rhont the coiinriy, givjj, at 
present, more than all the money w’hi(*h they receive irt avowed 
salaries from oovornment, as a aharo of indirect perquisites to the 
native officers of tin* magi strafe’s court, who lia\’e to send tlieir 
reports to them, and c<jminnnieato their orders, and prepaio rtio 
cases of tlie prisoners tliey may send in, for commitment to the 
scssiojfs courts. Were tht'v not to do so, few (»f them woulil be 
ptlieo a pionth.' The iiitermcdiat^ otHi-ers laa-e pro])o:!od, would 
o}»viate all tliis^ they would be‘ to the Magistrate at once the 
of prince Ilo>t^iii, atid the /< 7 e.scooe 'of prinia* vMee, — media that 
W’onid cnaiile them to be every wlier»q and s(‘e evcrylbiiig ! 

I may l.civ seem to bo “ trav(dling beyond ibi* r(‘Cord l)ut 
it is not so. Itt ^eating^on the spirit uf^ulitary discipliiio in mir 
liutive army, 1 aJvoca^, as mucli as in ine^,lies, the great genera! 

Oi t'H ln'Fs i iv hi.-^ .'•’■.'Jinipl*! ; tti»* jiup.i.-'luiinjts .irt' to W ij'.tUpo.-d ioi' 

crlniHS tlmt me v»f timsr (Isiiiynr Id puljlic; :'-ucli a an; tllu.'^c‘ whirli pro(’*-p'l 
fforii malic*’ lo tlie U'lVcrc.iMfnt e.stahli'^inal ; tl)*t.sc tiiit ppriri;' fiuni jiihlu**- , 
^!r.vr flit.l . r,/-'-' iO'ii'J ixiUnil m flit' n' i> 1 1 i tmh: ; (ir’l U'Jiirh U h ))u U , 

Hi’ (I'.i 

lil (frur.s ini,L 
( a.M ill 

rhu > Ms «3 (,i' Tariir.iii, vvli'-’i), for the iuscleut U'-.t <»f lii^ sc»n, lia was driven mit of 
Vv oiio ; and the monarchy iUjIf di'*.+ >Iva-d.’* ^*art ‘Jml .Sec. .‘^0. 

Almost *ivevy Tiianadar in onr doitiinioiis is a liitlc 'larquin in hia way, 
exciting tho imlionrition of the pcoplo against his n.a.sU’r. VVtivn vve gi\c liim 
the [ir *p< 3 r incoutiscH to go* d, wo .’'hall bd^iblo, with liottor conscienco, to punish 
•lam Ki'v. rcly for had^ -•.onduct. Tho intorposition of tii« olliocr.s 1 propose la- 
fwcon liiitiand I !’e .nagihf rafe, will givo him tho ri'fpiin.al incentive to gfiod comUn't 
a I the same time that it vvilUdcprivo him of all iud|U of c* lacaliiig his “evd 
A'tij ■.•}/' ahould Uc cfatlimo in ih»-o'., 


(!': I , *'>' (h'l- I'On) iilll tt'(L htj S*. //.•', >ii t i'(t i: I S, 

oLj’‘,('niii /I >"■'!*■. h'nr iiniii)i“ilrhft^'’i:rrii'th //oa* Hh* f>)J >f ajtu i.^t i 

‘ •• ‘ I 

2'it ih'ii'.-i I j ii> ) U'i' j‘'*\ h't.t (hin'^iisf nJ /**>'-"*./ thill i.h likely io 
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principl^^ upon which rests, 1 think, not only our powp.r in India, 
hut what is mm-o,— the jusiijlyatioii of t lint poiver. It is our wish, 
ns it is our to i^nve to the Hindoos ai!d Muhoinedms a 

lihenil share in all tlie duti(js of aduiinistration, in all olllces, civil 
find inil]taTy ; and to sliow the po<i|ilc in ^oueral, the incalculable 
advantages of a strong and sotlled governnient, which can secure 
iile^)r()f)erty, and (diaracter, and the free enjoynnuit of all their 
blessings, throughout the laud ; aud give to those who perform duties 
as ^nil)lic servants ably and hoiiestly, a sure prospect of rising by 
gradation, a teiding of seemrity in their tenure o^.'olHee, a liberal scale 
oAalary v/hilo tiny serve^aud a respectable provision fur ol<l age. 

It is by a shsoly adhereui'e. to these principles that the In- 
^%{in civil service has been raised to its present high oharahter lor 
integrity and ability; and the ntitive army made \\liat it really is, 
faitlifu^ and devoted to i(s rulers and ready to serve ^hem in any 
quarter of the world. I deprecato any itmovr'lion upon these 
])rinciples in the hranches of the public service to which they have 
been already appliinl with such eiuineat success ; and I advocate 
their cxi.enston to all o her branches, us^^he means ofhiiak- 

irig them what Iheyw^^gnt, anj,l what ue^^nust all most lervently 

wish them ^ 

The native olheers of our judicial and revenue ostahlislimeuts, 
or of our native army, are every wdiere a hond of union between 
the governing and the governed. DisHft’i-ging everywhere lidnest^y 
and ably tlndr duties to their employei^they tend everywhere to 
secure to them fhe resp;M‘t and thei^^ecy^^is of the people. His 
Highness Maliomeil Sneed Khan, the reigning Na#al)t)i liainpore, 
still talks with pride of th? days when was one ol (uir (Ippufj/ 
colJcctoft^ in th(i adjoining district ol Lhmlown ; and oi the usetuf 
knowledge bp accjuired in oflice. He lias still one brother, a 
iSudder A.uieen in ti'.e, district of Mynpo^ee, and another ^a 
d-puty colh'ctor in tlie Ihnueerpnre district; and neilljer 
u'liiil.t hi.i w li.i 1 ;i ♦ I Ol I I udcr tlw huuouruble Coiiipan}, to 
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tlio poor woman % jather^ who ileclar'eil that /w could not support 
lii.s daiigliter ; and that, she had,.therelbrt> better he burned, .as lier 
hnshaiid’.s t'amil^(^(ft|kl no longer receiveHier^ . u^iroar was 
quite alarmi^ to a yoiiug man, who felt all the responsibility up- 
on himsel||in 'snGh a city of Benares, with a pf)Oulatibii|^of threa 
hundred thousand people, so prone to popular insurreqtions, 
or ri§ings ea rwisse very like them. He long argued the pof^ oi! 
the time that had elapsed, and the iinvvilliuirness of the wtl&iu, 
but in vain ; until at last the thought struck him suddenly, grfd 
said, That the sacrife’e was manifestly unacceptable to tlMr 
jjtoA — that tlie sacred river, as such, had rejected her ; she hi|, 
^v’tthoiit helii^ able to swim, floated down two iniles'upon its bosoiy, 
in the Cbe of an immense multitude ; and it was clear that s|0 
liad been rej^kcl ! Had she beii^ an acceptable saorifitje, after 
the fire fiatd touched her, the river would have received her 1” 
Tlii$ satisfied th^ whole cr()wd>J!» The /abhor said that, atfer this 
unanswerable argument, ho would receive his daughter ; and the 
w bote crowd di|persed satisfied. . , 

V0L17; . I. Cit.\PTER XXSVl /Poi/e S‘l^' 

In the descri[|;,ma «rthe auth.y’s encar.l^mjjnt at Gwalioy, ho 
fell into a mi^i-ake, whi<?ti hS di.‘eov|ired too late rifr^>r recti on in 
his jourriah His tents wore not pitAed ’"^ithiu the Phool Bag, as 
he supposed, but«|titliout and bracing nothing of this place, he 
iniagined that tl|e^lir|.y and naked ground outside was actnally" 
ihe flower fjarden. The Bag, however, is a very pleasing 

md' wel^rdered alt^ so completely secluded from 

*bserv^aCj[on hy^fty^uyj, that many other travellers * must have 
iuc^i|)(;(l on the<.-', ■ (>“' withefUt beffl" aware of its existence. 

Vui.CMK II. C.iAI’TBa XXVIII. — P(7f/c 4()(), no/e. 


l?y Act •2il, of hSo'J, Legislative Council of 

milavou tli(3 2;jr<l of Scpteuilier, it is made .competent iorcourt- 
jarS^^ojicm Ae 'soldiers of the' ualive arnyr iu tb/; service of 



KOTFS. 


he Enfit India Company, f.o tlie punishment of dismissal, and to 
'0 imprisoned, with o> without hard labour. h)r any per^pd not ' 
xoeeding two years, if the sentence be pronounced by a gfceral 
oiirt-martial ; and not exceeding one year, if by a garrison qJjine 
lonrt-inartial ;and not exceeding six inontlis, if by a regimefntnt 
)Y detachment court-martial. Imprisonment for any period with 
tard labour, or for a term excoe<ling six montlis witlioutt hard 
abour, to involve dismissal. Act 2, of iSdO, provides tor such 
ent(*nco3 of imprisoritnent being carried into execution tho 
•i4,gistrates or other officers in gharge of the gaols. 


»\Ni) OP, vhh. n. 
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